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THE ttTATTES OF SENNEMUT AND 
MENKHEFERR E r SEN B IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. it. HALL 
With Phi tea i-iii. 

Fourteen yeara ago, in lL)14 t 1 published hi Part- v of Hivrtgtyphk Text*, etc., in the 
British Museum, Pi 32, photographs of the three, then newly-acquired, stone figtttos of 
i^ennemat, or Bemnut (Nos. 174, I5KJ) and Menkheperrofsenb (No. 7fiS) in the Museum, 
and in Plates 39-31 the texts el the figures of Sennomut and in Plate 33 those uf that 
of MenkheperrSfaeob, The three; statues were exhibited in the Sculpture UaJ!cry of the 
British ViisMim before the war and have been exhibited there ever since. But they do 
not seem to have attracted the attention that is their due, lor .1 find that in the .rlwtcrican 
Journal of Semitic languages^ xtjv, No. 1, October 1027, Mi. T. Georg? Allen publishes 
a llgnru of Sormemut, in thr Field Museum at Chicago, obtained by Dr. J„ IT. Breasted 
in 1925, which he says Ls the ninth statue of Scmimt known to him (p. 19), whereas it 
is the eleventh known to tut here, i am indebted to Mr. AHeu'a courtesy for bringing 
the Chicago figure to my knowledge, and I hasten to make him and possibly others 
better acquainted with our Briri-h Museum figures of Sennenrat than is apparently the 
case. T therefore republish in Plates i-iii photographs of the three statues already 
published in iJieroglypkic Texts, v, to which volume 1 refer readers for their inscriptions. 
The Chicago statue is unique in that it is the only standing figure known of Senncmut, 
ns is also ours in that it is the only known figure of him sitting on a seat. In this 
Bitting figure of ours (No. 174, PI. ii) r Seunemut also holds the princess Noferuref hi his 
amid. In No. J74 Nefermir (who hen; too weans the side-loci and :Uso a beard, like 
Khotisu) h> held tightly by her male nurse and enveloped in the folds of Ills lung Itinerary 
ru be, as in the squat ring figure? Berlin 220b and Cairo 42,114, 42,115; whereas in the 
Chicago figure the whole of her is visible, treated in tiennemuPti lap almost ns Hurpokrates 
sits in the Jap of His and as we see her also Lu the Cairo statue 42,116, which represents 
Bemicmut seated on the ground. 

Menkhepemiraenh's statue (No. 70S, PL iii) closely resembles No. 174, except that of 
course there is no Neforuref In his case. Both statues are Inner ary, as is shown by 
the Jong Osirinu garment Worn and the formal, unfashionable wig (a conventional 
coiffure of the dead) in both cases, as well ua by the hieratic- seats on which both sit. 
And in his right hand Menkheperre^seub holds tho curious sacral knot or sash (see also 
p. 70) which bears so close an analogy to the similar object, of unknown though certainly 
religious import so often met with in the contemporary frescoes, etc., of Minoaii Crete 1 , 
The two thing s are not, identical, hut they are much alike, and may have a common 
origin. Both figures have an inscribed plinth at the hack, rising from the seat. 

* Bee ertpa-iidh tlvixa, oj Minot, I, 430 fl 1 ., and Niu-soy, Mim-tnrMywivi&in /(ofywn, 137 ff- In 

Eijypt the objoet was tfritaitily *«cnil ; McnkhrrperrW«eab f * ft+Mue is junb funeOLry jliklJ in its 

i!Liciiticin, P ji^ is shown hy the Clairmii gjirmout and formal wig wum i>ce above}. 

Jam uf Egypt, Aivh. iiv. 1 


1L 11 HALL 




In style an.] wr j rlruiiL 111 *]iip_ although it generally resembles that of Scnncmut, except 
that it tfl beardless and that the wig is not ribbed, Meukbeperrirscalds statue is finer and 
better. The face is better sculptured lban those of either Sdmemut nr the little princes : 
the eyes ul both are rather clumsily and staringly expressed, whereas ■Ylenkhepcrref&enbte 
ore admirably rendered. Also his face is perfect, without a scratch, whereas Scnnomut’s 
and Neferurer’s are both slightly marred., as is also that of the other figure of Scnncmut 
(No. 1513, Phi). No. 70S is indeed in beautiful condition, having only one slight chip on 
its surface. It gives tlic impression of being the work of a finer school than that of the 
Scnnemut figures of hnlf-a*ceatury earlier (n. 1500 UAi, f Monkheperreriietih being c. 1440}. 
The Chicago statue as well as our Nos. 174 and 1513 seem to have a touch of erudenena 
in comparison with it. Mr* Allen describes it as “summary” (p. 54}. The portraits are 
nut. strongly characterised, except, possibly originally in the case of No. 1513, which U 
marred; the others seem purely conventional of the ushabti-typo. 

The damage to the face of 1513 looks aa if it bad been indicted purposely with a 
hammer* It is not an ordinary casualty. It resembles the (more severe) damage inflicted 
on the face of the statue of Ilutshcpeiil discovered by Mr. Wiulock at DSr el-bahri 
{Bull. Met Afu£* JV.l r . P 192 $, n, fig. 52 T p. 46 )* wMeh bn considers to have been effected 
by kindling a lire on (dm face of the statue, in order to disintegrate the granite. The 
damage to our statue no doubt dates from the time of the supposed disgrace of Sanneumt 
fur his damnalin mtwioTiae after the death of lluLdhcpsut (of possibly before, according to 
Mr. Allen). On the other hand his name survives intact on both our figures* whereas cm 
the Chicago statue it has been hammered out, though not so heavily as to render it 
illegible. On No r 174 it is spelt 1 A,v^ t °n No. 1513 |r j$t gn the Chicago figure ^ . 
without determinative (Allen, op. rif.,B3). 

On both our figure®, aa on his, the mime of Amua Is untouched. That means 
that in the cast.* of our two figures also, as in those of the Chicago figure, Berlin 
2296, Cairo 42,1111, and Cairo 42,117 (in this last the god's" name has only suffered by 
accident j. Sennemut.’s statues wore evidently east out of rhe temple in which they stood 
{four of those known were found at Kamak. so that probably all T except the Berlin 
statue, were originally set up there )\ after hia disgrace, since, as Mr. Allen points out, 
had they been in evidence at the time of Akhenaten’s heresy the name of Amun on them 
would certainly have been mutilated. But that “incensed royalty 1 * did not entirely 
succeed in making Scnnemut nameless h shown by his name being uuti niched on our two 
statues. In the case of MenkheperrefBeub {No. 700), however, the name of Amun has 
been erased and afterwards restored. MetikhepcrreCaenb was never disgraced and bin 
statues thrown out of the temple, so that. Akhcnuten got at him. 

No. 1513 (the squatting figure of Souuemot) is of red quartzite sandstone, and 
measures 21 ins. (53 r 5 cm.) in height ; No. 174 is of dark grey (“black 1 ') granite, and 
measures 28 ins. (71 cm.) high; No. 708 La of the same stone, and La 2 ft. 8 ins. (8T2 cm*) 
high, 

1 This in mud. bj have lieeo burnl by dAiteonwri nt H-ltekh “Abd el-KiLnutb, ami ho Uiloti^p! t.o 
fteniiematV tomb then* (WlNLocK* fhdl J/e-f. Jfu* A.1028, il, 56). ilr. Winlodc, white noting that 
Lw " ' f the I aiiri aUitu^n mI 3- txL „jv from Ksnmk, mi^-gseU, loo. cVe, tint tin: British Mnwtim uru 

both fr , :'3u cbp hunk That 1 doubt ii ternuch mufti tikulj thus they ware found at KArnnk. havu 
uuL, Ljr tbu way, f*co fitutuaa like UcrlEu. 3206, as Mr. WmJock Freeing to think Than i- only mis koldtu^ 
Noteni|x- r '* N'g. \~'K and thii te Hot opiatting. 




Plate II. 



Statuette in dark grey granite of Scnncinul and the young princess Nefcrure*. 

British Museum, No. 174 . 

Urigkt '2* inchm (71 cm. ) 















Plate III 




Statuette in dark granite of Meiikhej^rre'sciib British Museum, No 70S. 

ihiifht Ji!J itirkes (Hl.t! rfli+) 
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AK HEN ATEN’S ELDEST SON-IN-LAW 
r A NK11K IT EPRUKE r 

By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


With Plate iv, fig. 1 anil Plate* v, vi. 

At the foot of the hill of the Bhekh *Abd el-Kurnnh at Thebes, and some little 
distance to the left of the tomb of Ramose, the vizier of Amcnophis IV, is the small 
mortuary chapel of the ictb -priest of Amuu, Pere*. This tomb is numbered 139 in 
Gardiner- Weigall, Topographical Catalogue, where it is doubtfully attributed to the 
reign of Tuthmosis IV. It is certainly not earlier than that Icing, nor is it later than 
the reign of his successor Amenophi* III. But whatever the precise date of the tomb 
may be, its chief interest lies in a hieratic graffito written upon the left-hand jamb 
of the entrance to an inner chamber. Two years ago I traced this graffito and 
Mr. Harry Burton kindly photographed it on a large scale for me so that the inscrip¬ 
tion could be studied at leisure. My facsimile is reproduced in Pis. v and vi together 
with a transcription made by Dr. Gardiner in 1912. Dr. Gardiner appends a translation 
and some notes at the end of this paper (p. 10). It u'as Bouriant who first drew 
attention to this graffito. In a note printed in the Rec. dc trav., xiv, 70, he says that it is 
composed of two parts, “la seconde forinee de vingt-cinq lignes renfermant une pri^re a 
Ammon compost par le pretre et scribe r j^J *J ^ a , texte tres mutild, l’ecriture dtant 
frequemment effaeee. La premiere partie, qui ne comprend que deux lignes. nous doime 
la date d’un roi jusqu'i present inconnu. Elle est ainsi coneue: 



Le roi Nefer-nefru-Aten n'esfc connu que par cette inscription. II est probable qu’on doit 
le placer parmi les pharaons, appeles commun^ment heretiques, qui ont regne entre 
Amenophis III et Horemheb. C*est sans doute un de ces Cherres ou Acherr&i que nous 
donnent les listes grecques et qu’on n’a pu encore identifier. Peut-etre faut-il voir dans 

» In the British Museum (No. 1182, Hall, H irrwjfyjJiic Textt from Egyptian Striae , etc . in the /Jrituh 
Jtujeum, Part vu, PI, 7) there i* a lintel from the tomb of a Pena which wa a found by Rohert Mowl in 
1905 near Tomb X»\ 139 at The two. The inscriptions on the lintel describe Pcro as | ^ 
aiul Ti I y ^ i ' 1° Guide to the Egyptian Galleria (Sculpture), 1909, 119, thin Pcre is said to 

l>e an “Overwer of the (Jnmaries of Amen-Ra at Thebes,” but no such title occurs upon the lintel I It is 
doubtful whether this Pere is the same as the one of Tomb No, 139. 

J The priest and scribe is Pawnli ton of Atc&enb, not Atcfseub os Bou riant asserts. 


1-2 
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PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


ce prince h fils de Thoutmte IV quo Pepsins aiguille dans sen Kmigsbvch [No* 370) «* 

oui porte, lui anas!, le nom de ,6,-*’ + , , 

In 1804 ScheiP published copies of most of the hieroglyphic inscriptions m leres 
tomb., but referred only briefly to the graffito, and made no effort to copy it. He simply 
aay* tlmfc it wjih written “par le pretre et Rcriho Atef-senb (thrift repeating the ?rrnr 
ot Bourknt). end that it was dated in the third year dim roi Nefer-nefrii-Aten 


g 1 '* I"i " j*" Tn il ‘ note to ^ reading of the first cartouche, he 

remarks, W M. Bottriflntlit (g]ffi|§§fj j |; j e croi * [na Jectare certaine/' Maspeio 2 accepted 

Scheil'fi reading and stated that it seemed to him to represent a transition uI Form of the 
protocol of Anienophh IV. and not the name of a new king. Petrie 5 also agrees with 
Schell and says lh probably this is an early variant of Akhenaten’s name which he after- 
wards transferred to his queen on marriage/' 

Li Gautiiteb, Livte das mis, n, 344, h the following entry; 


0 



D- 


No qnerT'ttLiick id Kiven to fiuy of tho signs, but in a footnote we read. JlouriMt .tvait 
In fe cartouche -p^dnom et mpprochait ce roi do fils de Thoutmflak IV 

0 ’ t La correction de 1 en . par P, Rcheil esfc surement exacle. car, cu hieratique, le 

2£nV^— n T est jamais earit vertic&leimnt V’ Gauthier continue ‘ plusiettis hypothecs 
aont soggArfes par le second cartouche; nous avons la. ou bien un roi nouveau, Akmou^ 
<liff<?rent d’Anumhotep IV (Eonriant), ou bien unc um-Htmlmkation 
de la reine, fetnme d'Amenhotep IV, analogue a celb qui nous cat conmie pur 
list at epsOnit, ou bien eafin line forme in termed i:ii re du protocol e d Amenhotep, entre 
rnneien et k nouveau protocol (Maseru). Rest eett-e demise opinion qui me p«alt 
etre la bonne. Plus turd le roi transfers ce nom. abnmlmme par ki T b la reine 
Tadoukhipa, son 6poufte (Petrie, History, it, 227)*" 

Davies in this Journal (ix T 132) alludes to the graffito, and points out that 
Gauthier’s addition “racryuieu" seema “totally unfounded/’ and the “grounds for the 
rejection of the reading | quite untenable. ' lie further notes that Schci! s rear ling is 
out of the question, the wish having been father to the thought.” Gardiner supported 
Davies in raiding f with Bourknt, and Davies further notes “perhaps f might, bo read 
if one was pushed to it, but the other reading is certainly the pritwi ffcie reading/ 

The duo to the correct reading of the first cartouche was given last year by 
Howard Carter, We were discussing certain problems relating to the family of 
Akhcnuteu when he drew my attention lo the inscriptions upon a box that he had 
found in the tomb of Tut/iiukhamnn. These Inscriptions he has kindly allowed me to 
publish here from copies made by Gardiner in 1923, On the top uf the box Lh a vertical 
line of hieroglyphs reading as shown on p. 5: 


i ftpg RTT.. JVpnuurt* de hi ifiuioA arch&togifjn* ffanpM* «tt* tfoife, tome % parti* II, &&*- 
J 51 £110, fitnqfffl* of the Jfaliom, eel. 1 HtMt, 33 7, u. 5. 

5 Plrt&n, ffuttny, n, 987. 

i This, of course, is inaocarntc, for the jj-sigii is vvr\ often written wtfcaUy in hieratic, aspwisulf Jti 
til rteuehi^ *$•, in the prtmanHii of Tnthmwi* l (Pf^iUE, tfahm, PL xxxui, linn 7) urn! in tho preadmen 
of Amn pbaA 11 i .Pme. Sue. Bfbt. JnA, xxx, STS, wuh plate). 
















AKIIENATEN 8 ELDE81 SON-IN-LAW r ANKHKHEPIlURE f 5 

Hefe we have (1) tike Full titulary of Akhenaten 
followed by (2) that of Shikhkhopnirer with the nomeii 
Npfamfifnmton HeryUfcurer, and (3) the mime anti titles 
of the Great King V Wife. Mery tat en, On a knob on the 

top of the box there ia the prenomen of , -j j ft ^ ^ ft j 

“AukkkhepmnV, beloved of Neferkheprmvf." On another 
knob on the adjoining side of the box is lib. unmen 

"Nrfcmefmateii, boloved of Usurer.*' 

Immediately I *aw this inscription 1 recognized Lhnt 
Nefemefmaten “beloved of Lfanrer" must be the kiit^ 
of the graffito of Tomb No. 139 at Thebes; hr was, 
therefore, not a new pharaoh, but the wnfb known bus 
band of Akhenaton’s eldest daughter Meryfca ten r and the 
brother-in-law of Tatrankhamfin, Ttd- young king with 
hm consort is figured in the tomb of Mery re r f| a t 
EJ- l Auiarnnh J , am, I bezels of finger-rings hearing one or 
other of his cartouches were found by Petrie 11 in 1892 
on the site of the city Akhetateq. The prenomen is the 
name Ankhkliepruref, sometimet; without epithet and 
sometimes with uu epithet “beloved of Uanre r" or (I 
“beloved of Ncferkheprurer/" The nomen or fhm-nb 

Ref-name has, as it now appears, two form.-. At El-Amarntih the form is ttemenklikiuf r- 
Zeserkkepru. At Thebes, on the box from Tut/AuJdmiuun 1 * tomb and m the graffito 
from the tomb of Pete, th.- form found ul> EH-'Anmmnh is replaced by Nefenmfniaten 
" beloved of XJ&uxcf,** The epithets connecting the young king with Akhenatun, and the 
association with that king’s daughter Mcrytaten, leave not the slightest doubt’that the 
two forms of the nornon belong to one and the Same Piiamoh, namely the obscure 
successor of Akhemiten and predecessor of Tutfankhumim, the sou-in law of the former 
and brother-in-law of the latter. 

Tli ere has bean sonde dispute about the correct reading of the ii.mien in what is 
apparently its earlier form. Unfortunately the cartouches in the tomb of Mcryref If «t 
EU‘Attiariiab were destroyed by native robbers in the eighties of Just century. Davies 1 , 
who has published the scenes and inscriptions of this tomb, writes, "For the King's 
(cartouches) we must hfive recourse to the four copies, which unfortunately give as many 
readings for the personal name. There is little doubt, however, that the reading of 
Lepsiu*, Se-aa ka-rfl-KCser-kheperu, must he adopted, as (lie others are only imperfect 
reading* of this. A squeeze exists among the paper* of LTlote (Pnpirrs, xvni. 1), nr,,! 
though the third sign is broken, on (a) is much the most satisfactory' reading. It. appear* 
that the state of the cartouche was dun to time and rough cutting, nut to mutilation 
and that it was fairly legible to a practised eye. The two rings of this king (Petrie, 
TeU d A mama, PI, xv, 103-4) cannot ahake this evidence, since each suggests a different 
hieroglyph. 11 In *pite <d these remarks of Davies 1 cannot admit the reading f# in the 
cartouche in the touib of Mervref If, nor do I agree that the copies of the cartouche* „f 
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1 Day celt, AV ,-Ni-Jinwi, n. PL in. 
3 Peteim, Tell A Amtrui^ PL $v> 
1 DJiVieh, op, fit., ii, 44, in 1. 
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PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


9 


the finger-rings suggest different readings. I give in Fig. 1, a-d, the four existing copies of 
the cartouches in Meryrer’s tomb. The sign j, it will be seen, exists only in the copy of 
Lepsius 1 (made in June, 1845), and as his fifth sign is obviously wrong (he gives »-* m 
place of ±S), his copy cannot be depended upon for accuracy. Hay’s copy 2 (a), made 
about 1830, is quite indefinite. Nestor L’Hote 8 (1839) blunders badly (A), giving , 
Prisse d’Avenues* (1843) giveB the hieroglyph f, which shows that the sign appeared to 




fcT\ 

fo\ 



n 

1 1 l 
1 1 


B 

n 

112 


M 




him to be broader above than below (c). Lepsius 8 J might easily be a careless c°p^ °f 
a 9-sign (mnh) with a long blade (d). But the finger-ring bezels arc quite conclusive 
(see Fig. 2). Davies had only the two examples published by Petrie before him, but 
I have notes of seven, and they all clearly give 9 no ^ | rfm There can be no ques¬ 
tion that this 8on-of-ReC-name should be read Semenkhkare<\ not bnakaref. 

The graffito in Tomb No. 139 at Thebes is important in other ways. It records the 





highest, indeed, the only, date of the king's reign—the year three—and it proves that 
the cult of Amun was nourishing at Thebes when the graffito was written. Further it 
shows that Ankhkheprurcr was then a devotee of Amun, for the w^b-priest Pawah, for 
whom the hvmn was written, bore the interesting titles (1) ‘"Scribe of the Divine 
Offerings of Amun in the temple of 'Ankhkheprurec at Thebes,” and (2) “Scribe of the 
temple of Araiin in the (mortuary?) temple of 'AnkhkheprunVV’ Pawah’s brother, the 
scribe who actually wrote the hymn, was also attached to the same temple. Of this 
building no other record has yet been brought to light. 


* 1^, D., in, 99. 

* British Mummuu AtU MS. 29,847, foil. 63, 64. 

» Soe his Papier*, tome XI, f, 14, in the Bibliothcque Nationalo, Parin. 

* Phishk d’Avesmch, Monument* egyptirn*, 3. 
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Plate IV. 



1. Stele of Akhenaten and Semenkhkere'. Berlin. No. 17,813. &ttte tuirr/y 

2. Heart scarab of a Mncvis bull. Toledo Museum of Art. ScaU f. 










AKHENATEN\S ELDEST SOU-IN*LAW r ANKHKHEPtil. T KE f 7 

-In 13LM Petrie t Tdl d Amarrnt, 12) suggested tliut Aklumatena successor JScmenfch- 
kare/ 'appears to have been associated m the kingdom with hi* father-in-law/' baaing 
tiny supposition on tile fact that the young king bore the epithets "beloved of 
Neferkhcpnmjr r and beloved of Uanre'V and on another page {op. cU, f 43) be speaks 
of Ahhenutou’s son-in-law as the ^probable co-regent.’* Mnspero, two years later, 
referred to the scene of Semenkbkaref and MerytateH in the tomb of Mery ter n r saying 
that tile young king and bja wife ‘are represented by the kde of Akhcnaten with the 
protocol and attributes of royalty,'and apeak.- of “this double reign” {SlTttggte of lh 
Nations, ed. 1&M, 334, il 1). But he id inaccurate in Ilia description, for Akhenaten ia 
not figured fvj the side, of the young king and iiia cohort, but on ti different trull of the 
tomb. The inflaription on the box discovered by Garter in the tomb of Tutrankhamun 
really the first d *?Eu i 1 evidence relating to a co-regency that had long been bus pec led. 

Garter had atm drawn my attention to a remarkable stela in the Berlin Museum 
(Xu. 17,313) (see PL iv) which baa always been supposed to represent Akh oimten and 
bin queen Xefertiti, but, as barter [mints out to me, the double crown worn by the ore 1 
figure and the Jprg -crown worn by the other make it clear that we have hare itoo kings, 
and not a king and hi a consort. The two royal personages hero are undoubtedly 
Akhenaten and his co-regent Semen khkarer. The intimate relations between the Pharaoh 
and the hoy as shown by the scene on this stela recall the relationship between the 
Emperor Hadrian and the youth Antinous. The epithets “beloved of LasmV" and 
“beloved of Neferkhepratfr" arc also remarkable 1 , and so is the name Nefernefmaten, 
'Beauty of the Beauties of Aten/' which, originally borne by Akhenaten^ queen 
Jtefertiti, was afterwards given to the boy-king. In regard to this love of Akhenaten 
I or the youth it may bo pointed out that Gunn 2 and Woolley noticed a very remarkable 
fact about Queen Hefertiti at El-Jrlawntah which perhaps has some hearing on this 
intimate relationship between the king and the youth. At EbHawAmh, says WoolleyL 
” aa nowhere else, the queens name has in nearly every ease been carefully erased and that 
of her eldest daughter, Merytaten, written in palimpsest upon the stone, her distinctive 
attributes have been blotted out with cement, her features re-cut and her head enlarged 
into the exaggerated skid! of the princess royal. This alteration k must thoroughgoing 
ui the case of the little temple and the island kiosks—a group of buildings which -^ni 
to have been called the ‘Shadow of Per'; in the entrance hall it ia limited to the mure 
conspicuous places, but the inteat ion dearly i& the same. The ownership or patronage 
of the preemut was transferred from mother to daughter either during the formers life 
tune or on her death. But Xefertiti T if alive, could hardly have agreed to so public an 
affront, nor would her death have been seized upon by so diverted a husband as an 
occasion to obliterate her memorials; are we to suppose that things were not eo happy 
as they teemed in the royal household, and that a quarrel so "serious as to lose the 
queen her position put an end to the idyll which had long been the standing theme of 
the court, artists!" On another page 3 Gunn refers again to the Mime subject and 
remarks that "we are driven to one of two theories to explain the facts; (a) the queen 
died, and was no longer deemed to require her ‘iShade of HSr\.., nr (b) she M into dis¬ 
grace or in some Other way ceased to play her previous part in the royal family, ond 

1 A woman of this period tore the following intunteirig titles : j fT — : mIia wa» obviously 

a uoncubhe , .1' A khiaij.-i ten Lei; ua i v, A t .. i itlet <iti &< i, 11;ts), “ ^ = “ T 

* Febt-Woolikiy TftzVt'ly of AUit-fiuti-iiilUll. 

J dtf^ IBj. 
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rJint the place was then handed over to her eldest daughter.'' The exact date of the 
disappearance of Kelcrtiti from the see no of history is not known , but it must be placed 
some time after the twelfth regnal yem of Akhenaten, for a scene in a private tomb at 
ERAnmmah (Davies, El Amama, u t PI. 37; ef, m, PI. 13) shows that she was then 
associated with the king in n state ceremonial. 

There is probably yet another mu mime tit which shows fViurnkhkartir by the side of 
hia lather-in-law Akhcnaten. In 1854 Hekekyan Bey, while digging in the neighbourhood 




of the great prostrate figure of Ra meases JI at Memphis, discovered sonic fragments of 
sculpt uff£ that dated from the time of the EKArunmah kings 1 * One piece, which is now 
in the Museum of the University of Sydney, Australia, has an inscription upon it which 
records a temple of the Aten at Memphis 3 . A second fragment of sculpture (see Fig* 3) 
shows the young king holding in his baud an ostrich feather fan and wearing the double 

A Sir Ouslr* KrtboiaoK, Louden, 1801, 1 lui4 psuppawed that a[] dm blocks 

figured l>y Nlabokjoti wem in the? Miuaua of the Cniver*<iLy <>f Sydney, N.S.W. t Hut. Prtftu^^r Wuodhenm 
or that Utiiverity tofornui me thst only the fragment mentioning the ten?pit of Aklioiuittn at MBinphin 
(Nicholaos, op t eiL, 134. f J L 2} in prumrved there* S bav« to tli.sNk die Finn bio. 11. D. Mclnd'sh for Mending 
mo n photograph of Lite numumiit 

J NitiMOiAOB, op. cit, 2. 
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crown, bis brow being surmounted by tile arcane; in front of bim we flee tie forearm odd 
part of the Mowing garments of a much larger figure that, obviously represented another 
king. Borehardfc 1 has rightly interpreted t hi a scene as showing Akhenaten and hi a 
oj- regent Semczikhkarcr, A third slab of sculptured stone (see Fig. ■!). found also by 
nekekyBTi Bey at Memphis gives the lower part:- of three cartouches which can only be 
restored thus-: 


f 


H 




IS 



J 


I 


J 


Tn these sculptured blocks wc have, therefore, evidence that Semenklikarer erected 
a, building to the Aten at Memphis lor it is inconceivable that these blocks of stone 
ahouJd have been brought down to Memphis from EPAmamafa. They formed part of a 
pavement "below another pavement" that itself was seven lent under the surface of 
the Ktiil. 

1 sZr’itMI.'Ji r, / Hf- *V-, tv, flQ, 

3 NichuLsmi rightly (op. ir/i, 122 rvnigiiized licit the wuttmuhea of this uhtb gave thu nan .j 

tijtkhkbqiniref, thinujh he *upp:i*tHl Lluit the ihinl oartnnuhi’ w.r-r LIlaI uf Queen Tiy, 
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'I lIR (t-K.A I'PITO FROM THE TOMB OF FERE 

Tty ALAN !L CARDINAL 


With Plates v. vi. 


Professor Newberry’* interesting article, with the conclusion* of which 1 am entirely 
m accord, gives rue an excuse for publishing my transcription, made m 1912 and 
re rollated id 1923, of the graffito in rhe tomb of Fere, Plates v and vi exhibit this 
alongside Professor Newberry's copy of the hieratic. That there are Blight discrepancies 
between the two -discrepancies which it seemed desirable to preserve as the testimony 
of two independent pairs of eyes—k due to the condition of the original, brilliantly 

lf g . ]n “fcf P Ificca bnt fcn tl* P°int of invisibility at others. The extreme 
spotting of the text is far less the result of time than of the failure of the scribe to 
hil his reed with ink often mimigh. If f grasp the allusions of thin fervent hytun to 
Am on aright, it was written on behalf of a blind man Paw ah by hi* brother Thav or 
Bat Lay. and thus is an early example of that class of bumble petitions f„r help which 
Mr. -lam described so sympathetically in an earlier volume of this Jour, nil (m HI 

1 mmt confess T was a convinced advocate of the reading Aakhepmrir (with t in- 
stead off) for the king s prenomen until Professor NWbetry showed me the error of mv 
ways I tie evtdence h- has collected lenifes no room for d-nld, and m far as I can see 
bor b from bis transcript of the hieratic and from photographs be has lent me the dC 
puted sip m the four occurrences of the pmpomeu is practically identical with the certain, 

T J,fc T ^ n£ L ^ This particular problem of the Akhenatcn age may therefore be re¬ 
garded as finally solved. 

hhj 1 hymn contains some queer spellings and soma obscure phrases, but l- fairly in- 
teligible wherever the writing can be read. The following is my rendering: 


r \ l K »*% th j rd ™ mih °f % 10. The King of Upper and Wr Egypt 

Umi of the Tiro Umh, AoUMeprurSc 6 ctovtd rf [NeforhhpnirrrVn, {2) the Sn„ 0 f W 
A rfemefruaien beloved of fFanfrpff]. 

{$) Givingjwaisc to Amin, prostration before Onnophris, (4) b,j the scrilte 

of the &ww offerings of Amun in the Bouse of Aidbkhepnu& f5) in Thebe^ Pamtk, born 
of Utefsonb Be mys;—(<\) My heart dtsirrth to nee thee, thou hnl of the shawab-iM 
“V*™ 1P /' ! > y Lhrotit tnhih the northmnd. Thom pivoat satiety without (?) (8) eating than 
‘* :,nt y "*"*« drinking. (U) M,J heart i Urireth to we thee. My heart ^ 

' n l iT Pim (ij0f the 1>mr m,l,K Th,J,i art tht M }trr *f & Ui) ™<>therhJ 

!i °lt h * V^V Ci * 12 > it is the pronunciation of thy name. It is (13) Ufa 

% % *t t U " U 1 tk * M ** htmd to th ' €hild ’ < l4 > * fcftWrt* to the naked. 

[Thou 1] art hi, the taste of.. . -word (15) in the season of the heat. Thou art like, (Wi 

jUk, a father of his Thou art Ukc the taste ef. . (J7) the Ruhr, the breath \of 

V S f T ] f !± *" *"? *" Fti8im - P ^ ui U < lfi >. fftt nw» of virtue . 

{L *"T* Tun ' hysd l ?) to u *; thoU M °f dimity f Thou wast kero ere (20 j taught) had 
come into existence, TJum art here, when they are ., Thou earnest, me to see a darkness 
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Hieratic graffito from the tomb of Pere at Thebes, 1 L 1-1& 
^u/r 1 u/Airiw f *\ rnfArr wanr ihun 4. 
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Hieratic graffito from the lomb of Pere fit Thebes, |], irj-^. 

4*n*fe o/AipmJf|V' i Tfttbrt Hutrr tbffu i. 


li 


THE 1 tUAKFI T* 5 FHOM THE TOMB nK feue 

('Jn o/% ptet'ii?. Wf that I (?) «*»!/ ww <&*(?). % #" ui t J -} 

, M /£» rtShwfA. i’wwc/™ afar, {**) ijnufwft that tins 

servant, the serif* Wak may see thw. tXvt (34) to him “Enduring w W. wiring ** 
Herr Verily, the worship of thee is good, (45) o Amfm, thou ford grmt to wk if aidy h 
for(?) (26) found. Turn away fear. Flaw jay (27) in the hearts of men. Joyful is th man 
(28) thai MX thw, 0 Aniuti, Jit is in festival every day. 

For the soul of (29) th- ^rb-prust. th: sr.rd >e of the temple of Attain %n the Him *r uj 
Shkhkh'prnrer, (SO) Pmmh. hum of lotrfsoub. To thy Mitt Spend (31) *r happy day in 
fhi midst tftiyfeUvw-tmtunnot* (32) lifo brother, the outline draughtsman. Bathoy[i) \<f\ 
(33) (the) Hu tin e of %*i;hUt< pntrrr. 


No'r^, 


L The epithet after the tianu; ankhkhepruref is unfortunately illegible. What I saw 
in the original agrees pretty well with what Professor Hewberry ahowa in hU facsimile 

of the hieratic, , , lt < 

7. Emend -=\j -p. In thk and the next line we might cafrccnmMy read r bat m 

the place of satin*" or " drinIcing.” but the s»aa« is infinitely more satisfactory if bw in 
tafam os pqnivaleut to the old negation The modeling "without" imuL «Oinehaw 
I >c tight, in my opinion, but the gram mat ieal explanation u difficult. Below m U 2U, 

■ v | ^ f* - rtpp€ ar, to be the equivalent of the old rr sdmif conHt TU Ltirjn with subject 

& 402), -& .ten ia 11 vee > * h f aT ™* text > ^ 

iv T 37. In our context we should have expected rather J , for it is now clear 
that the relation of Late Egyptian and J_ is the same a* that, of Middle Egyptian 

**■ T/ In 'fl#m jii the pronoun |l“ » » miswriting of anticipating the subject pt 


dm 10^ Perhaps br r» (or raw?) (to »■», There is a phrase like this in an obscure con¬ 
text Berlin 23077. 11 apud Erkaw, GraMfoiw a os der tUbanischen Grdbeftladt in Stomgt- 

bmcbfa d, Berl. Ahid,. 191L . 

20 “Thou causes! me tn see a darkness of thy giving tfl a couljiiOnplace oE the 

translated by Gunn (see above) and collected in the article named in the fort note, 

' " 22 . of. saseiJi Bc,iin «(*»* b0T » ■“*> on 1!l >* 

25 Lit. "the lord great, of seeking him m Lindiog him. 

27 YJ.„/ is a pity Hie Can it be mi early example of the predicative adjectives in- 

traduced by «>\ Coptic like £ £“?, *►***■•/• 'f 5 f - suV, 109! fn uny 

cu ,e the element «i is for tl "joyful." »t “hue. “pM*W bM rendered ue I. 


i The taii. 1 , !? Profititir Ermaii in &&*&<£ >'h u PW 7 firto aublbh this Don- 
n1llilil>11 | iar T dnuirt tJilnk hi hr- the wh-le truth mK^l* onrp*^- «* d 

'-^ T. Thu ttvu firmer J hike 10 h* derived fWim « and n 

ctonrtudon of thuKr wiU* the iuom ordinary Uitc Egyphun foriup. J Atc l cw ' iM Lldl, l 

jwiui-ud ih^wS) I«1 1» th® '»iib«t]tqtioii o| a wImHj spvioua iai- 
[Ktnifrc iillejpj titsp frr ' 
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A HEART SCARAB OF THE MNEVIS BULL 

By W. SPIEGEL BERG 
With PI cite iv, Fig. 2, 

It liati lung bean known that the Egyptian funerary ritual tinted the daceosed 
s it rr J animals in the same way as the human death The Apis and Mncvia bulls were em¬ 
balmed like men, and their funerary outfits, including the sarcophagus and r he funerary 
gifts, were not much different from those of the Egyptian king or noble. We know that 
iu the Eighteenth Dynasty a rat was provided with a Canopic box [Etc. d* trar„ xiv, 
174), ami that in the Nineteenth Dynasty the dead Apis bull was prodded with Canopic 
vases 1 and even with shawabti tigure-S^ to take his place in husbandry in the oilier 
world* 

1 owe to Mrs* (Irani Williams the kind permission to publish here a unique scarab of 
brownish quartzite, now in the Toledo fU.S.A.) Museum of Art, which proves that even a 
heart scarab was provided for the sacred animals. The inscription 3 on the bottom of the 

scarab shown in tho figure reads ® * n ‘* ^ dr jVr-UT "% teart 

belongs to thee. 0 G&irte Mnevis / 1 referring of course to Chapter XV T of the Bonk of the 
Dead. 7 ' — i- " — N "chapter of giving Ibe heart to N * 11 The Mncvis bull is designated by 
the epithet “Osiris” as the dead bull" Serap. Pap*), the contrary of the 

Mf-irr (oh F: ike living Mncvia,” who was fed in Hie Mnevfe sanctuary at. Heliopolis. 
Thus there can be no doubt that the scarab belonged to the mummy of a Mncvis hull, 
who needed at ter his death this magical weapon in the realm of Osiris aa did 
uni human being. No doubt the object comes from the Setapamu of the Muevia bulls 
in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, from which site bo many monuments have found 
their way to the dealers ' 1 shops in Cairo in recent years. 

Another Muevie scarab, though not a heart scarab, published in Petrie, Hdwpolis, 
PI. s^svi, iH now iu the Egyptian Museum at Manchester (No. 0-113), It is of blue 
faience and has upon its base a bulL Miss Crompton tells me that according to the 
Museum inventory its provenance is Heliopolis (not Kafr Amniar), and this makes it 
probable I hat the bull represented may bo the Mnevis. 

3 M,\i-:iKm!, Stropnuut tie lfcmphi^ PI, f ff- 

9 Op. Wf.* Pis, 7, II, H+: same "f them show a tmlTa head. 

’ It r-onm* tti.it the msenptioti Lb not quitu flokhed : wfintlmr uiv ratonvtiim at thu nod if rqjlu m.iy 
tie dimbtfuL 


Bv XL ROSTOVTZKF1 


Thr Zcvan papyri are iiH«hm»tihJe. After many SUTprite* ft letter of ApnUniiit^ telling 
Zenon to get. ready fox tEtt visit of two distinguished parties of foreigners who were t oming 
to see tilt wonders of Fayyum (H. tai* Bell, ffcfoefww, v, 1927, I tf. of the 

reprint)' Two parties both of them very interesting indeed. IJnc-thc tfwpm of Argos, 
tl* other—the ambassador* of PaefUadeS, king of Bospoi™* Let me say a few words on 

^Bdltehis excellent comments has not noticed that we have mi excellent parallel to the 
tftwptH of Argos in the famous Hudoxoci of Cystcun, a i olambus of antiquity, the merchant- 
•■xpturer who was for a while iu the sendee of Ptolemy Eucrgctea U- Pnsidoiuoa (Jacoby, tr. 
( -} r HlM K7 F 38 io) in speaking at length of the romantie and fascinating story of Endoxos 
m as follows: 'ufiapTVfm Se raDr Am k* KKpE&> rtm Kvfaw **’ 

mwfoMpov tov twu K op<e>iw ay™ A*hV & Xlyvirrov **r■« to,. 

K6f W ^- ' ™ TD * V£ff \ ai '™r *« ™ 

Miritou? to? Heft*# o^ra r£e W*?*** W* 

-or It ts exactly Giu same situation a* in the case of the t Wpoj of Argos. And of course 
Eudc&ofl's real reason for miming was pot to t ake part m the celebration of the dy»«v ■" 
io see the sights but some diplomatic mission under the pretext of such $mpi* * In the 
,^,/nl Arm* and of Ptolemy II this is evident. Ptolemy tried by every means m h.» 
power to stir up the C 3 reek cities again* Antigone Gostt*** both before and after the 
battle of Cos. And the Greek cite* greatly needed the grain and the he p of Pintado phos 
And now Paemades and his ambassadors! What kind of relations Imd he with I tolemy t 
Let me remind the reader who Puerisadcs was and what were the condemn., m which he 
I■ vect~ Puerisades was the Lust hi the line of the glorious kings of [Impure* who made the 
city 0 i Bospoma and the Bospmm kingdom In the Crimea and in the Taman Peninmk 
* ' _ n n j rjrh I say the last not because he woh the last of the Wpnrtocids, htu Ul i;! ‘ r 
glorioiis- since after hi* death (exact date unknown, after 250 !M*f troubled times liegin 

for the Bcwporan kingdom. f „ . 

Tbe Spartoei.Ls’ mb.fi™ *« to create in the south of Russia a strong anil officiant state, 

whkh could stand on its own fact, independent of the Scythians, the former stiserams of 
the Greek cities of ihe Black Sea. The means for carrying out Hus Uinatt and keeping 
alive the Hie of Greek civilisation in this remote corner ••( (lie w.irld were supplied to the 
urchons or tymnta, later, at least since Eumth.s, kings of the Bosporus, not so mueh hy 
, 7 ,^ of EuJi.j™ shew, that the 0 «. 0 <f ef Argos did «HW purl.,self ll « cnlehnitieT. ■-■< urns 


tSyuttct. 

1 


in i inn ml 11 Imfim- the war but mover 


f'lixve dealt with th» hihturj »f t.h« in " book written : 

WinW 1 Law ta mctwponito ft into tins wound volume nf inj " Skjthian nnd d*r {Gmtuw 

trln-l‘itsuii l Jt£r RUM.nT3r of tho ^ titla 1 -ulilhhod in 1!#UT). tfanvkb the n»li* m.*y loot up 

th- Intnxiimtwu nf LiXtWWW to I**., ?•&* «t w the Itftfgt IK W r k H E 

3 if ™ mity Trent, the motion-* iu the mvmt* <>f iucrep at I >B,M ■ 11 ’ wrtB 1J " f 4 £^“ ]o . 
rjGdjt.vLtod by IVteri-vdG, «« iuay wme tWt hn wh nl,^ m 3fi0 n.c. (th« later mvnt™* id 440 mid 

233 ii-L". liiive uu tlircjuolDgi^al valnu). 
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taxes as by a profitable trade with the Greek city-states, especially in grain- This gram 
was produced partly on (heir own estates, partly on the estates of the Greek residents of 
their cities, and partly on these of the temples* A large amount was bought from the 
Scythians the S&uromafckns and Maeotisna and later from the Samiatians. The Bouporan 
kings were merehant-kiDgs, not monopolizing the external trade, but playing in it the moat 
prominent pan, 

Aa kmg jiH Athens was politically dominant the Boaporun kings depended entirely on 
Athens. Athens had always the possibility of opening or dosing the straits t After 
the Peloponnesian war the conditions changed considerably. However even after this 
catastrophe the policing of the iMta remained the duty and privilege of Athens and Athens 
remained by force of Tradition the greatest, market iii the world. No wonder that the 
Bospomn rulers tried to keep up and to improve, the relations which existed between them 
and Athens in the fifth century n,C* Of course there is not the slightest sign of any 
dependence of the Bosporus on Athens in the fourth century, Bui then* are common 
interests. Interests vital both to Athens* which depended largely on the Bosporan grain, and 
to the Bosporus. 

-Viler the period of Alexander's conquest and of the struggle for power between his 
generals the situation in the Aegean Sea changed considerably* Athens is no longer 
policingthe sea—it is Egypt and P [uiemy Phi 1 n delpbos. Nh*i in i raportance comesRhodes 1 . 
For Ptolemy the Sputh-HuEsaian market had hut slight importance* ('ommereiid lelatioiih 
between Egypt and the Bosporus exists!, as they existed also between Egypt and the 
so Lit li shore of the Black Sen (witness the many Egyptian or Alexandrian articles fuiud in 
South Russia; on this subject Professor R, Farmakowsky gave an interesting paper at the 
international archaeological meeting at Alexandria in 1911), and there was a constant, 
exchange of ships between Alexandria nod the harbours of the Black Stm 2 , but in the main 
Alexandria, in this unlike Athens, was not the least dependent on the great grain market 
of South Russia. 

It- might be expected therefore that the Alexandrian kings* grain merchant? a? they 
were, would be hostile to their rivals of the Black Sea* Their staple article was also gram 
their market was exactly the same as that of the Bosporus, kings. And yet as our letter 
seems to show there was no such thing as rivalry between Alexandria and Pantflrapacum 
The relations were friendly. Why! 

The i.-.\piai-ani)!i is ■•vid-i.:. I iemmeroinl rivalry did not- g&ft hereon r l : . Ptolanth^ 
and the SpartocEds, The production of grain was too small in the ancient world to meet 
the demand, and there was a certain limit beyond which the exploitation of the customers 
by those who controlled the market was not supposed to go. To let enemies starve was a 
recognised right of th- ancient .-Antes* But to let friends or allies starve or to cheat them 
beyond measure was against the ethics of Hellenistic times. 

1 On tho rotations between RUikIl'h ,nn! Hie THaok Sen see Diu Ot U ' j r a , ItftaJL {xxxt), ]Q3 € Compare r i,< ■ 
inscription set up at Bo&porraby tho Rhudionfi in honour of King EWuutab II P.£„ |j. 35 ' 
also that PaeriKiultei II appear* ns dooor of a phials at Mm in itfrO Ere- \I r n>., xr, 3, sa7, I.i 137 ih\tjjJ 
Add., E4E); *if. V. JHWJiuU, {m* </-■ Ak?-.*, Cvntpic* dr* ////n^wi, iS>&!, 20b. !»&-»(( f with iiuto'-- 

313. 74;. Il in h ivvever Lute waling tbaL in 350 PtLe-riaadEfi ftpireani in the list of 4w «?fa along with' 
Antigone* Gusstaa and Btroioniet, Lhn ihu^ditor of Demetrius Polmrentes (Mmp* tl. Gdotz, It*?, d Et (if 
XXIX, HJltl, 315, note 5; l\ BojuUWUai, /were <& ZWfa#, 208, «»40 with bibliography). f^aJso th D polLu' 
inwripfcinn of the »mo time in honour of * Baqiuniit citizen, /. Or., ii, 4, G0& Cf, lj 13* Boos it ,„ jt 
that ikltur tbn buttle nf C™ PReri3rtde& went gTwhutlly onw to tbo a»iie of Awfciguno *.! 

1 tkauparo the story »f Bmnpu and of hi* Sinopmu origin, Fe. HitL t/re, iu, 4 Sj y c f. Polgbiv^ it ;§« 

1 I'm r |,o wcent finrje of Egyptian objects of Ptolemaic and Roduui times in S. fiuBsin, hob B. Toethaiev R, , 
uccA, 1011; A. V. Tha AVu' Orietd 13-14, 1036, p. 343 ff. * * Ut ’ 
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Now, there is no doubt that Egypt a lone wa* not able to cover all the needs of the 
various Greet markets. The gram production of Egypt wad not large enough,. No wonder 
that- the second largest, productive area of the world—the Bosporus—was thriving and 
prosperous fjv-en in the time of the Ptolemies 1 . The Ptolemies dominated the aea and l he 
market, they did not monopolize the market and did not intend to. 

Of course their toleration of the Boapomn trade was conditioned,, exactly as such 
federation used to be in the time of Athenian domination. The Ptolemies did not object 1o 
the Bgsporan king selling his grain hut did Hot extend this indulgence to ■ wry body. 'I' -3 
rfie Mends, not to the enemies 3 Grain Wins too powerful a weapon in the hands of Phihi- 
delphos to let. it slip out of his hands and tn allow the Bospcimri kings to mijaferurt 
the measures which he took. Thus a frequent interchange of embassies between Alexandria 
and Pantikfl|ULeum was ft necessity, No doubt the ambassadors — in this exactly similar to 
the theoroi of Argos—discussed with Apollonius, the dioiketes {finance minister) of 
Ptolemy, some political and economic problems, especially the mat i age merit of the grain 
market, and this is the reason why Apollonius was so anxious to keep them in good mood 
and to Aiitkfv their curiosity as regards the temples, pyramids and the sacred crocodiles of 
the Arsiuoite nome. 

We must not forge| that Jar Philadelphia in his struggle with Syria and .Mueedun the 
jillionce nf stick a powerful king Pnerisades was nut. indifferent. PiUTi.sadi - rm doubt 
held nndcr hb control the Black Sea and might have mtrr fcrod any moment, m the affairs 
nf Thrace and of its Greek cities, the neighbours and the vassals nf Mention. As an ally 
nf ilaeedon Paerisades might have been dangerous to Egypt inasmuch os he could help with 
Ivis grain ninny Greek chics, especially those of the inlands, and thus make them inHcpen- 
dent of Philadclphos* Last but not least* the excellent gold of the fipartocids was welcome 
in Alexandria, and the Alexandrian mere haute were eager to supply with their articles the 
rich euetomorF of the Bosporus 3 . 

As regards the vexed quest ion uf the date of tin fiattbof Oos the atfw document brings no 
decisive evidence. The battle of Cos did not min utterly the inlhiencc of Egypt on Aegean 
aibtira. And thins an embassy te Egypt it natural even a short lime after the great hsittl<-_ 
However as 1 say no decisive evidence i* forthcoming from our document. The only point 
which seems to be evident is, as BdE lets pointed out, that the cm babies could not possibly 
be sent at the time of ft great naval content between Mncedon and Egypt. And 1 may add 
that probably the embassy of our document was one of the last. As the Delian doenmeuts 
show (see p. if, note 1), pAori&iriea very booh neglected his old friend Ptolemy for the now 
star Antigontffi. 

1 II t* (shown hy ill" 14 4111 :[fill jriiV' - of r||n parte■i'iil» of Ilu-s l.iuii" nmr 1 j iulS ikiipucuui, by the- 
lAtunuiHM 1LJLV F'f L|i>til mm I si Ever '.Him! its tlu-m, nnd hjr the frw-t ifml. the ricytbiau gran*. nf the. 
X>erfi hE i ire as rich m thn&B of the Rf^jwiri^ 

1 Camp, the fnlathiiw 1 batwwin i n J■ ilaGcl 11 h «-r am I ZiaOlna of Bithyrnii, JUttemikhuetl, I 

wonder that PmtnLow has mn^iitcrw! it pwnfhV tu time the Delphian decree, MrmisBEatiEii, t30 f 

la hoftonrof PaoriaaiSe-’ and KaiiLiusiirye in the lima 1 WrisidM I I It bt well kiinwh tluit the PisaH-,i-tn—. 
iif Uhj Delphinn ihscripMoo in «neof the BrntporAu kirw' >*f the fi'caml ■ i-ntury, tlir mine who »avi' «■ many 
ytffo. 0" till' I tUMMIl Apollo. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPERORS IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE THIRD CENTURY 

By ARTHUR STEIN 

Although various investigations have shown that to determine with any degree of 
exactness the reigns of the Roman Emperors from Philip to Diocletian E5 an enterprise 
beset with difficulties, it Ls nevertheless worth while to establish whnt ran serve as a 
reasonably secure basis for further research* This \> the iuer^ advisable in view of the 
remarks of FT. Mattingly 1 , who, in the interests of a hopeless theory, is prepared in 
sacrifice the solid futnjd&tion of facts. 

The dispute is concerned specially with two points, in regard to which T was com¬ 
pelled and. even after his renewed defence* am still compelled to reject Mattingly's 
hypothesis- and since be now adduces new arguments I must reply with new counter¬ 
arguments, which, I hope, can only contribute to a further clearing of the position. 
Those points nre: (1) that Galius and Vtdusian in their coinages earri^d on \ bt> regnal 
years of Decins as their own, and (2) that in the Alexandrian coins of Valerian and 
Gal lie man bylhe first regnal years of the Emperors was meant the Egyptian year 252/3. 

I noted as an objection to the Best hypothesis the fact that Mattingly, on that 
assumption, is compelled to postulate for the reign nf Gall us and Volusia n a period of 
scarcely a year, whereas they reigned over two years. Mattingly himself, in his new 
article (p. I (I), now withdraws the estimate which he made iu A"won, Chron.,, 1924, 119, 
for AcTniiian, whose first year is therefore not 251 2 but 252 3: hence he was not recog¬ 
nized in Egypt as Emperor until some time before 29 August. 203* l can only express 
surprise that Mattingly did not draw the corollary front this eoucl union, For, if hb ex¬ 
planation be accepted, wc ar^ faced with u hiatus j year 3 of Gall us and Ycdusian would 
then be 251/3, year 1 of Aemilian, according to hrn modified view, 252/3 r or rather 
merely July and August, 25,1. Then bow is the larger part of the year 252/3 to be Idled, 
since there are mi coins of the fourth Alexandrian year of Gall us and Ydurian? 
Mattingly seems indeed to consider if possible that in Egypt after Gulins at drsl. 
Valerian and Galkemis were recognized, then Aemilian, and after his fall in the autumn 
of 253 Valerian and Galiicurus once more. But even granting that our literary evidence 
for Aemiban's success and end is exiguous, yet we must not so far disregard it as to 
turn upside down everything that this scanty evidence offers* 

It b therefore not tbs fact that this evidence b insufficient to invalidate Mattingly's 
conclusions. AH the accounts w'c possess contradict most ffiitlv the assumption that 

• My rvFnLatimi of hie criticism in Awhl Chr<tA„ IH94, 11 SI, which I duvdoped in A rdbV, vm 
11-13* in #v-vijLil«L W M. in ttiiu Jovrjuil, \(ii i l"92y ^ 14—LS. Although fuf] ncognitjon must 1i£ accorded 
tn the excellent, spirit in which bn hh pdVtt&fa, hi* in eotiiwt what ia well ratal'll LshaJ 

bufcu»H hid to nffer tlve nUnu uhaarvAtiotiB. f hope that lie, wfeniu 1 ,i> .l diHiLuguijdied and 

deservedly estaeuied ntmihsrMtint, will not fuel himself in any w ny pamonaily affected liv m_v iviinR which 
are idirecU'd purely to the point at wsoe. Ptaio pwacu*, amicior 
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Valerian wilt recognized in any part of the Empire, above all in Egypt* early as SfiS, 
Aemifian not till nearly a year Inter, in July, 203. Specially true is this of tin. 1 state¬ 
ment made unanimously (yai T e for the quite obvious clerical error in Svncell, 715 f 
“liicrp for T/w/itfi'w) alike by the Greek historians, the Latin e pi tom atom, and the ehrono 
grapher h. to the effect (with uniitiportaiii, variations) that A e mill an reigned about- three 
months lfu;e my statement of the evidence in Arrhtv, vtt, 13 fj, Now Valerian whs not 
elevated by bi:> trnopa until after he had received from Gulins the comm Lesion to oppose 
Aejuilian 1 . If this event m to be placed, with Mattingly, in 252, one mu?! u-uime that 
between the elevation of Aemilian and Ills recognition as Emperor J rn. 11 months elapsed, 
which nobody will believe when he reads that Aemilian, as soon ae ho was hailed Emperor, 
marched on Italy in great haste \fitra. <$e Znsim.. t, 28,3; ataiura* . .Iv 7 reu£e r 

Ztmar,, xn, 21), and that immediately afterwards occurred the decision against Gulina 
and Voilman. 

If thou Mattingly admits that Aemilian was not recognized m Egypt till July or 
August, 25 ‘J t Valerian cannot have paired there ua Emperor so earlv as 252. On tin* 
contrary, the datings in Egypt must have been by Galina ami Vnlusian till well into the 
year 253, and there should therefore l>e wins and papyri of (heir fourth year, which as 
a mutter of fact i b not the case. 

In (his connexion J ahimltl like to call attention to another contradiction in which 
Mattingly involve- himself. He answer* my reference to the many fuipyri dated in the 
second year of Gallos- by the statement that there is a double system, (1) the official 
one of the coins, which describes 251,2 as year f\ and (2) the unofficial, according to 
which the same year was year B, But- how does Mattingly account for the fact that we 
posse&s papyrus documents of year I of Gallos and Volutdan 3 ? Is be going to declare 
that the dates of all these papyri arc thong of the official system, whereas, just as 
uniformly, all the papyri with yaar B follow the unofficial reckoning? But if the third 
year in the papyri i* that of the unofficial system, then, since such papyri occur from 
both the beginning and the end of this year, them should be at least some of the 
corresponding Alexandrian coin* of the fourth year, which, lch I have junt shown, for 
another reason -dsn ought to be in evidence if .Mattingly's explanation were sound. 

That we possess coins of the ebeth year of the era of llaeia only for Valerian and 
Gallknus. not for GuIIllb, aud for Aemilian only of the seventh and eighth years, gives 
us pause, as Mattingly says. But even here we must in any ense reject the idea that 
dates were reckoned by Valeriao more than a year before Aemilian. The mention of the 
sixth year on the former's coins is due therefore, as j.* assumed ul*o bv Pick (.-LfriXv 
Muh ^m Nttniffri^hfulattd, i, 1) and regarded as possible by Mattingly himself, to 
lustily cut or damaged stamps with "un. xi. 

The non-oceurremv of a xt year on the coins of Aemilian from Viminueium can 
prove nothing, inasmuch as we cannot certainly determine either the exact starting- 
]joint of this era or the day of Aemillan's death, Mattingly assumes “before the end of 

1 Only t.hi* sequruice has any authority in our iouroen; oily otbnr cdflsbtnafaion Eh quite lu the njr. 
Whuvrcr therefore deel t - the Literary evidence tno wwitjr I'f coutrswlirt thi.'i mumim 1 *.- the poasdEbnlity of 
Urt in- tij«nj '■lurw* (7"if»iiu., i, 28y28; Zonor., XT1, -1, : .loanm Antioch, A’rc, ate ihrid* no, e*> J)f; 

tjijoii j |Vir, Puri-., Kn\ il - , r t 364, IAS ' Kpit. ile Coca,, 31, l; Viet, f-u, 31-3-2, I; Eutrop., is, 

C h Hwniu . I’hfnM. /W^Trtp. 2^8, Chmsegr. lc 3*14 ut ah, even in eotnsBilon with the official ili^Bmeotn 
,-,f thb tilHt rank, nuiijug which, M. nghtlv remark*, thu mins ntn tit Inl- phtwd, 

: p.s,l. t vil, "Hi 1 Sqri..;, Oiv.. irv, 1840 17 Oct... VIII* 1119 Wilckejc, 307 (22 Aug.); .ik,. 

:m lAtivoau, Tut, Archiv, Vip 221 un day metitiimftd), 

J-mu'll, cf Egypt. Arrlu irv. 
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September”; Pick, op. mt., 25> sap. more cautiously, 1 r Hurbat 239“; It Is therefore quite 
possible that Aemilkn, who, in in y opinion (cf„ Archiv, viE, 44), reigned until September, 
263, bad already fa I ten at the moment when the xv year began at Viminaciuin. 

Mattingly s theory arose purely from the effort to explain tbe coma of Callus nnci 
VoluHjan with "tr, pot, ITT r' 1 and the absence of their Alexandrian coins of the second 
year; and it roats solely nr these rnnsideration. 1 do not with to lay too much stress 
on the consideration, no doubt a ph-alter, rhnt in the firsr case there tuny he an error of 
the die-cutter, and that for the second attempts at an explanation have been made, 

which, it is true. do not satisfy Mattingly* But, however that may be, hiu theory, ah 

will have been aeon, is confronted by insuperable obstacles; there is In J'.ict, given the 
state of the ease, not)ilug left us hut to return Lo the supposition not only that it was 
nut till after August, 253 T that Valerian and GaUleniis actually came to the throne, but 
that it was only then that they were recognized even in Egypt, 

I will nut repeat the proofs that Valerian^ year A was 253/4; thin holds good for 
the papyri not only “sometimes T fp. 17) but always; dime is no other reckoning either In 
P. Btrassb. 7, 8, l ft, 11 (“seem" eays Mattingly) or in Oxy. xir, 1497 (the Egyptian date 
in this document does not refer to the same year as the consular date); on the contrary, 
P, Rtraasb, 10, for example, gives the date Tfli Oct, (288) for Claudius’s first year 1 , and 
hence reckons Gallienne’a sixteenth year as 2t>$ 9, hist first year therefore as 253/1. 1! 
this is the case, then the coin dates also real on no different basis; for Maurianus * 
year A= Valerian's year FT in P. Lips. 57 just as in the Alexandrian coins (M/s table, 

p, Ihl A double method of reckoning does not occur, us I have shown in detail in 

Archiv. VTJ, and A7ib, xxi. 78-62, till the period after the death of GaUientis, although 
if in just for this period that Mattingly refuses to entertain it If he contest*: thin, with¬ 
out bringing for this particular point any really new counter-arguments, he does so once 
mote on the ground of his thesis, that the first year of Valerian w a> 252/3, against which 
therefore the preceding lines are primarily directed, 

J 1L * I■ -v-e indeed ivil! thi- d:iU- u iiTwancilable wick tla-« , vjdencf of Aleiindmn l oin^ 'r hut it, i- liie 
"teidrcL'.-u'’ -ff M-'» cumhlmittaua, uot the ^Evidence" of Llie arias, that in jfTwi fH, 

- ItfceaEiiB tu mo irjidmisafijlo to usu tlio dates of sLie; Ottilic pretenders >i,!vr thi';-- fiulitlo ,-hfvino- 
TogioU questions, droe those dotes, u M. himself rightly remarks (if. I >.»■ my article fi_E , iti, ] qj$ f 
ifltiU, vi, TOO f. >, are rniwrUiia. 


NOTE ON t THE FOREGO!NO 

By II. MATTINGLY 
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As A friendly COrr^pondcime bus failed To bring Dr. Stein mod myself nearer agree- 
™ ent - wo muflt ™ controversy to the judgement of aclinkr*. I atumld just like In 
add a few words on the weakest point in my argument, on which Hr. Stein has naturally 
concentrated bis attack- the events of A,tf. 252-253. 

Aemilian^ Egyptian coins, which arc not rare, are all of the second year; they point 
to a reign beginning in August. If this is August of the rear 253, AemiWe ™ign 
extended m Urn end of October or later of that year: our autiioritiea agra* in giving him 
about three month*. But the inscription from Getuelkc m Nunudin ij noted by Dessau 
Irncriptiom:* fsthrnu 531, shows um, nu October 22nd, 253, o dedication to 

Victoria Augusta for the safety of our lords Valerian imd Gaffienus" made by soldiers 
..I ILh Itvjw III JuffUMfn, who have returned from Rhaetk to Gsmollfte. The dedication 
k made by a part of the army, which had been concentrated in Rhaetk bv Valerian 
againHt Aenilint. The victory of Valerian, then, must lie some month* back from 
October 22nd, 253. AemflbfV g Egyptian years, then, are not 2G2/3, 253/4, m snggefited 
m my artiok: so far m Dr. Stein s attack on my views depends on this dating, it teases 
to be effective 1 . 

Aamiliun's yearn in Egypt must, therefore, be 251/2,252/3. a* I had at first thought. 
ITih revolt was not such a momentary affair aa our fragmentary tradition might suggest, 
ih- revolted In August, 252, and drew Egypt and probably the East nr large'with him - 
Trcbonianu* Callus seal Valerian to Btuietin to rally the German armies to hi* aid" 
Neither Aemilian nor Valerian reached Italy that, autumn. hi 253 Aemiliim got his blow 
in first and defeated Galina with little difficulty. After a short pause, perhaps for 
negotiations. Valerian followed and defeated AemiJiau with equal ease. Aomilmn may 
hiivc been Emperor by the end of March. 253, and a corpse by the cud of June. 

[Dr. Stein sends ns the following comment on the above: - 

llie argument which M . here thinks decisive against my theory is the inscription 
from tiamelluc, but in point nf fact it proves nothing for his Assumption that VaJerum 
wits hailed Emperor before the end of August* 253. What he says beside about Aeinilian 
—who in bis opinion revolted in Egypt ns early as August! 252, and immediately 
struck coins, but cannot have been Emperor before March, 253, and was killed by the 
end of June—has not the least support in nur sources, either in the authors or in the 
evidence of the coins. Editor.] 

1 ^ iLl I 1 *"®* th * defeat of Aflaiiliitn in September, lid* j* Umj]*- if a( ,J], reooa^lablo aifoi r 
with thfl Egyptian coins or with the maoeffitfon ju«t quoted. But, oveu if be wen? right., ii would utill 

remiu!i 1 erl-iiu that Uw do* uftptjrii nf V^tiirun in before the end of August, ®S&_and ihat in the vit.l 

point 

J The mint of Ibu.ua bud appumtly retucod to strike for Galina, oven befotr ApruilLut^a revolt Thuj. 
luicinm msy havs held out for -Kane mentis for Gafin* The (kite of it er-i in not Uter lima September ■■ 

Philip, whn died about the end of September, £4Sl, ti wm! long i*nmig!j 1o limvo ,1 yuar 11, 410-irm Hi'Htlliiid 
who certainty dlnd within a short tlmu of hi* fitter, Trajan Dcctu* (prcdml>]v died JoG. -IT ,I htw n 
fear Kin, which !jh Cither ham not. Treisjujnuus Lhdluo, AaimlGn and Valerian all hare w 

year VTV (168-253;. 
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OHftON OLOG I CAL PIT FALLS 

By J. G. MILNE 

Tile arguments used in lilt? discussion on third century chronology suggest sonic 
observation^ on the necessity 4 il investigating the value of Egyptian evidence in such ll 
matter* 

Ah regards the use of papyri, there is a risk of giving too much weight to the dales 
of isolated documents. The Egyptian scribe was Liable to err, ah we all are: and he was 
in ore likely to go wrong in dating than a modern clerk, since dating by regnal years is 
more difficult than by calendar years, as anyone who has had to do the former cun 
testify; moreover, 1 should doubt whether the standard of education waa as high in the 
Egyptian local government service as it is in the English. From over thirty years’ experience 
I know that it is not Infrequent for a slip t.o be made in the elate of an English official 
document, anil T should expect, such slips to be more frequent in ancient Egypt. So, if 
a date which does not fit in with the received chronology is found on a papyrus, it 
should not be hastily assumed that it points to the existence of a vji riant system. 

In this particular case, much use has been made of the reckonings in P. Strath. 7, 
k, h> and 11, which are treated as supporting one another: hut in fact they should be 
regarded ns representing two separate problems, P, Srrnssb, 11 U written on 1 he buck of 
10. and depends on that for its ilnfing: it is not to be taken as an independent piece of 
evidence. 

P. Straub- 7 and d must be considered with P. Sfcras&b. ti; these three give a list of 
payments of the same tax for the same people to the tame official, as a rule in two 
instalments each year, from 2 Valerian to 1 Tacitus. From the form of the documents 
and the editor’s description, it- would appear that the representatives of the payera from 
time to time went through the local archives and jotted down copies of the entries they 
found there: iu any cast, it is dear that, the lists are later compilations from old papers; 
and the two entries for each year arc always treated as coming under the same regnal 
date, except where a new scribe begins, a new list- at the first entries on 7 and 8, It 
may be assumed that the scribes were working on somewhat l he same scheme as the 
compiler of the table of reigns in I'. Oxy. 35 verso, who ignored nil broken years; but 
it Is noticeable that the schemes of the three papyri do not fit: the last entry in huc! 
the last in 7 if the editor’s restoration is correct, are of years which could nor. exist iu± 
the schemes followed far previous entries: eo 7 ami 8 start with entries dated on a 
different scheme. In view of these facts the chronological value of P. Straub, fi, 7 and 8 
seems small, 

P. ^trassb, 10 thus becomes isolated; and with regard to n. there only needs to be 
added, to what has been said above about the general Liability to error, the further 
reminder that personal idiosyncrasies in dating are not unknown. There are people who 
refuse to recognize a change in the calendar, or an alteration in government, and persist 
in adhering to the old system in defiance of official orders: and the conditions cl Egypt 
in the middle of the third century would give much opportunity for such intransigence* 
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Dn the u urniSTTia tic side, Ih*' use of Alexandrian tains for dating u often marred by 
the tendency to estimate the activity of the mint by the number of ipoeiiuen* to be 
found in Muse um ft , ur, in other words, by the number of different types used in any 
year* On this theory, ooLnis of 13 Nero would be very nurr-, ns only two types of billon 
and two of bronze were struck, and the ordinary collection naturally is content with a 
specimen or two of each: a* a matter of fact, the billon coinage of this year was 
enormous, as may lie seen by reference to the In hies in Histnriml Studies (2LS..-1. Egypt), 
il 3 30 - L As 1 have more than once pointed out, the general rule at Alexandria was 
that, the busier the mint, the fewer wore the types used* Pheeiiijis of Aeinilian. though 
there are several types, are very rare, and the blundered inscriptions and uncertain 
portrait suggest that they wore struck very soon after the news of bia recognition was 
received at Alexandria, and ceased to be issued before there was time for coned models 
to come to hand* 

Further, the fact that no Alexandrian coins of ihe second year of Oulhis .ire known 
is no reason for suggesting that another system of dating was used at the Alexandrian 
mint thiiii that which makes 2 Gatlins= 301 /3* A blank year at that mint is not unique: 
in the reign of Septjtnius 3everus there were several dose together, in years 7, 14, US 
and ID: and even when coins were struck, the output varied greatly: under VveniH 
Alexander it dwindled down almost to nothing in years y and 9. So it seems ouncces- 
sjiiy to hunt for Alexandrian coma to be assigned to 351 f'J, 

fi iiLuet. also be noted that the -Vlexandriau mint did not riauc coins at the flame 
rate all through the year, so far us mn be judged from the statistics for broken periods, 
such as iiS/9, when. the proportions of Ihe issuer are, roughly: — 1 Galbii (3 monLk-.) 0: 
i! Gulba (5 mouths) A: 1 Otku (A months) A: 1 Yit.ellius (3 months) 1 : 1 Vespasian 
(3 months) 3* So the fact tbs I there was a considerable output inf coin-, of I (d audios IL 
almost equal to that of 15 Galileans, does not prove anything ay to the respective 
amount- of the Egyptian year covered by these two periods: and the joint total of the 
two is less than that of 3 Claudius* My impression ia that the mint of Alexandria was 
usually busier in the summer than in ihe winter: ami this might lie accounted for by 
the need of coin to pay taxes in the last three mouths of the Egyptian year. 

The foregoing warning:- are of genera! application to the study of the chronology nf 
Roman Egypt: two notes on questions arising in the present discussion may la- added. 

Some years ago I tried to prove that Gullits continued to use the regnal yearn of 
Deems, and brought in the evidence nf the ruins of Yi mi nudum and Daria; but I found 
that this raised more problem* than if solved. And the flaring nf these Colne i> hope¬ 
lessly careless i I lately found a coin of Viminaciuru, of Philip, which was clearly 
inscribed AMI 1 1 the engraver of c-ouiae meant ANVI, but he did not engrave that. 

The Egyptian dates of VaballathiLS are of no help in this problem. He was not 
recognized in Egypt till some rime in Lis year b which was equated with year 1 of 
Aureliao. Ills years must run from hi- assumption of power at Palmyra, and. unless 
imv evidence it obtained as to his Palmyrene dating, i 1 toy do not elucidate Egyptian 
chronology. 



ON EGYPTIAN FISH-NAMES USED BY 
GREEK WRITERS 

By LVAISCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON 

From UerodotsiB, Strabo, Diodorus, Athenaeus uud Xcn aerates wo can compile a long 
list of Egyptian fishes, bat of many of these wo are told nothing but their names. A few, 
such as eT^cXiA. and Ktrrpe&i. arc plain ordinary words, and these offer no ambiguity, for I ho 
eel and the grey mullet are common fishes of the Nile. Others, tike jXmrfc. fJpttrcra, 

«t i\oupot* are more or less familiar words, usually open to easy and sale identification: but 
it is another matter when these namr-a are applied to Egyptian fishes, for those fishes to 
which the Greet names usually belong are not found in the Nik The best wo ran then 
do is to look among the fishes of the Nile for similar or analogous species; but we may 
still be in doubt m to which bore the original and which the borrowed name. 

The older scholars and naturalists had their eyes open to the puzzle of thesr* Orecu- 
Egyptian words, but they knew that they were groping in the dark for want of better 
knowledge of Egyptian fishes. Ron'deletius, for instance, speaking of the hah Alabax 
(P- bid), says: Ala basket alii iofiniti places quorum uomiaibua aupersedeo, nobis igooti. 
Sed admonendl sunt studios! alios ideo incognitos esse qtiod nobis peregrins aunt, ut Nilotici 
qiil e man in Kilum aubieruut : alii aliorum loco rum proprii, Quamplurimi earruprit. 
nominibus apud Flmiurn, ALhenneum, Aiistotekm in exmnpk ribua nostris ieguntur. 

Greek or an-culled Greek fish-names (tome to us mostly through Op pi an (the Cilmiun), 
through ALh caucus und his cosmopolitan friends, and from parts of Aristotle's Natural 
Hiring which parts (especially the Ninth Rook) are often of doubtful authenticity or 
alien origin. Indeed the well-known fact that The eel is the only fish mentioned In Ilomer 
might suggest that the early Greeks cared little for fish, and that their language was far 
from rich in words relating thereto. On the other hand the Egyptians warn famous in 
Herodotus's time (n, 139) for their dried and salted fish; and Lucian again {A’rjetp., 16) bear:; 
witness to the excellence of their Topi^ot. Diodorus (t, 52) tells us of the vast quantities 
of fish caught, such r 1 mt the carers, reiv TTpoutcapr^pouvrat mik t a/jiyeiac?, could scarce 
keep pace with them, and counts no less khan twenty-two different kinds from Lake Mocris 
alone. The export of fihh, dried or otherwise prepared, was one of the busiest trades of 
antiquity. Moreover Greek Bponge-fudjera ply their trade in Alexandrine water? to-day. 
and so may they have gone to and fro in very early times. In short, even apart, from 
travellers' tries of Egyptian fishes, there were plenty of opportunities for Egyptian fiah- 
uiiUies and Semitic and other strange names besides to mingle with the Greek, coming in 
as part and parrel of the old lingua franca of Levantine mariners. 

Fish-names are among the words peculiarly open to borrowing and to all the vicissitudes 
of Ydbt&ymafogie. aw the sailor, the merchant and the fisherman bandy them to and fro. 
Even our own vocabulary draws its fish-names from many languages,' with no little cor¬ 
ruption anil confusion; the Fr. Uinande becomes our “lemon" or lemon-sole, and cod, tor*k 
and toitht, nit three of them names of the cod in as many languages become with m the 
names of aa many species or fish. Nor should we forget that fisheimen and huntsmen 
sometimes cling to very ancient words, as old (so to speak) aa Babul. Who shall say from 
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what language, or from what group of language such world-old words tunny, sntic-nrt 
or emyjr/j'ij, ftyff-raw, jt epki or rtvSU originally rtune f 

As for the Egyptian fishes th^msolves our stock nf knowledge- has horn growing ryct 
aiiicr the days of Forak&l and of Umfiroy St, Hilaire*, and it may he said to have been %t 
completed by Dr. i.i. A. Bo tile tigers exhaustive monograph 1 . Beside* Dr. BouL-nger, 
MM, Claude (LiilWd, Victor Lorct, CL Kucntz, Pierre MnttVt and others, not to apeak 
of Bnigseh, Bodge and the other great Egyptologist?, have put many old Egyptian and 
Coptic fisLnames within our easy reach, and also the vernaoulut Arabic, in which traces of 
Old Egyptian speech remain. 

Here is u rough list of fishes attributed to E lit* Nile by the Creak writers, one- or mom 
of them, whom I have mentioned above; 


d$pnpUf 

uWn&tfs Aluhtin 
fiuiwi' (IletFyrL) 
flow; (Strabo) 

$wperC* (Xentxrr.) 
j\avU 
&Y]geXv<i 
l\tli}Tpt-,' 

Bplfiua 

«recrTpfi/v 

Kt&aptji; 

KtJptltCLf'O'l 
KVTTpL irflf 


Xmto?, XitTw; 

XeiTi^toTuv 

Xir^M{ 

fl&lWTTpt 

vdp&Tj 

*fw*T0C*v _ 

TTfprfntpii i Xu mem, n/j. Athm.) 

O'lXot'pOT 

«>i(k (Xetiocr., Arfeiiiid, On. ] I) 

UOfQ^GVTl'.’ 

TU^AiJ 

ififrypoi;, ij>a ypotp t ov fStraho) 

$v(ra 


Xotpiit (Strabo) 

There are a few names in r,his list whose ascription hi an Egyptian source seems plain 
and certain; many more lend themselves to conjecture; others again seem to be quite 
obscure. Let lis tee what vv *1 can make of them, one by one. 


«\a£fjjc, aXAd^bje (Athen., 31 i! h, Coupon., xi, 7). This lh obviously an Egyptian word T 
as M. C tuts sin at and others have already shown 1 . It represents the O.Eg, ft pi t or hpi, 
which becomes in Sahidic 3u4hc, aud in B.ihairk Xciqi, M. Chusainat point* out that in 
the Ptipyntx w wgitjuadf Londrtn-Leydr, ix r the name word occurs In its demotic form. 
Mix or bihrX. ami is spoken of as Jb.f tjw r i.e. the hht* k hi his. The Egyptian name survives in 
Modern Arabic, tinder such forms OS lab w, lab*v*, hihijiu, Ub*n< i*-t m. !\ps. ForskAI ipn.te* 
hi) Arabic form Wans", which, as Comes has already remarked (W Xenocr,, p. ] 7 <J), is not 
to be distinguished from d\a£?jjs\ Afohrta (P\m. w v. U) is 'gain the same word, 

Athenaeus (301 c. d) speaks of a lisL. \ej3i 'a>-; he describes it as ttjv -^paia*, and 

declares it to be identical with ^ttcitos. I have little doubt that At $la\ is but mint her 
form of the same Egyptian word; and the I duck colour of Athenaeums fish gdes some way 
towards supporting this identification. lam further inclined to suspect, (meo jwnWjfo) that 
Athenaeum 'a synonym tjirsro*; is aLo au Egyptian word, and no other thau the O.Eg. ofifti, 
n fish,-f a word occurring in the Book of the Dead. On the other hand, Arche 

i fl. A. Bor m-ixoer, Zoriotju of £\iypt. The /ViAr* of Vo \if* t London, nun. 

3 E. Oiasbisat, Un pupjfru* ntftfrm? copfo: .lAis. d* ft. ffnroA, or*tnt. Jn * \tm r, xxjsn, lftjy fj/ 

Tl. OaiIXAEO. KtiskerchM inr ttv pmwtMM rrpre*ti*tex dati* ijlitfqHeit UOtrfmrrts Afyptifn *; j 1 1 i i L. Li, |], Jtjgjjj 
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RtraiLig (up* Athen,) stays that 1 he Xe^fae is luund round about Delos and Tenos, and if that 
be so it would tie a sea-Mu This runs counter to my suggestion; but 1 am not inclined 
to abandon it, for the transference of a name from one fiah to another is a common thing, 
and Arehestmtus is no great authority. 

Another diCieulL And perhaps allied word is* tXFi^rjTty. fHtp|>-> 3 : >7, to), 

Coray [ad Xenocr,, p. *12) would read dX^u/ffTiJs'Here; hut this anggeJttion is not mure 
plausible than I tie other. 

The ikh to which these Egyptian names apply is the commonest of Nile Gabes, ;i 
Cvpritioid or carp-lihe fi^Ti n iliwibd as Cyprians nilt/iii'tix by Forsk&l (Dfw?- a in mol tuwi 
ete r * 1775), and re-d eseri bed as Labeo nil of tCtM by Cuvier. According to Isidore 0. St. Hilaire, 
the name Irbst* Is used i»enericfllly by the Arabs at Aayik, where the fishermen speak of 
this species aa le&ns seira, 1 he “true I ebb." and have a corresponding specific nntne lor the 
allied Labeo f&rxkaJ »V, Cuv T 

Afipapk or A0£ppt<?. This is one of the Nile fishes mentioned by Athrnaetl-s (312 n). 
That the name is nn Egyptian word has long been known; it was known t-o Schemueddm 
Mohammed, an Arab scholar of the early sixteenth century quotes! by Schneider 1 , and 
Jablonski 1 and Wiedemann 3 are among those who have called attention to the fact. 

At. the mot. of (ifipapLt is y^-ui (nr n pwwi) of the Sculti Mtsp/iti. the Coptic nanu of 
Tilayntt {or Chroma) vUrrfirti (L.),a common fiah often to be seen on Mural paintings and 
sculptures of the Old Empire. It is commonly known nowadays by its Arabic name bolti, 
but there arc several alternative names in Arabic, as there are in Coptic also. 

According 1o M Cl. Caiftml and others the proper name of (bis fish in O.Eg. i- tin ; 
while mi, the O.Eg. equivalent of fwju, means ratherJftf/j in general *. This w-ord rem became 
in rime supplanted, in the general sense oijitth, by Hie word ubti, of which we have spoken 
already; anti rrm then came to mean "the iiah ” par excelled >. rhe most valued of all Nile- 
fishes. that is to say Tiifipia w Uotira, or bolti- 

Another Coptic word for the same important fiah is p^q^vpi, retained to this day by 
the fishermen uu Lake Menznleh under the form whdr or xhtibdr. jtA. It is not ini possible 
that in the Greek tr awep-EL, or aairep-STjs, wc have the suniii word ; and oven nr 

r-jnrou/KJv, may be related to, or corrupted from it. 

There is yet another Arab synonym, .LA*, tnas/. Tkk is given, on the authority of 
MM. Loat and Kuentz, in BuulengeEs Fishes of the NiU (p. 528) and in M + Gaillard's 
Reckenhfx (p. 88), its a synonym of the boUi t rarely uned in the Debit anti at Cairo, but in 
common use at Akhmim. Girgeh mid Nng-lIniujidL In the Greek-Coptie Glossary of Dioa- 
eonis, edited by MM. Bell and Omm {dctjifptvs, Vi, 179-22*3, 1925]. we find glossed 

by ejueujce. The editors do not explain the Coptic word; but it seems not unlikely that in 
mG&t we have its Arabic derivative. 

The O.Eg, name tin, or T on^ t ifl at least suggestive of the Gk. th'dlas. The fish- 
symbol which enters as a determinant into rhe word an is a vmy good picture of the 
Tilnpla itself. 

) J. G. Seas hides, ad P. AarEtJt, 8frtm. Pitrinn^ 1TOJ, p, 32:; ; from Fat fat t>f Ertr. d& d* fa 
RiM* du Am, r + 2’iE>. 

* UpuM-nfa' IK04, I. 

* Sammfun^ der aitdffyptiacAer Warier tfrdtJu; Pfttt Mi J nfcuron n iaje&j'H&on,, _ .Vtofden Lcip^j^ |fU$3, 

M- 

1 if. also M, PiEHBR MomRt, L*s poiteoH* *Liyn MOiture ki&oylyphbpoi: Rait. p, 

d'urcL orfaitf, dtt CtUre, \i f Ul, IU13, 
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Mr* 3. R, K, Glanvillfl has figured (Journals XTI, PL xix. 192(5) two objects, cm” pre- 
dyn astic* the other of the Eighteenth-Nineteen Eli Dynasty, on both of which is rcpre ■ 
seoted a group of fishes clustered round and feeding on a rounded ball of something nr 
other. And Mr. Ohm Wile correlates these nneient drawings (one two thousand yea re older 
than the other 1 with Herodotus 1 a description (n, 93) of the at tm which 

migrate up and down the Nile: the mflb shedding their mill whir-h the females swallow 
on the downward journey, while the females drop their spawn and the males swallow it 
on the way up. Now the fifth represented on the aforesaid objects are undoubtedly cither 
Tilapitt mlntira or some closely allied species; and it so happens that Tilapias (among other 
fishes of the family f'ichlidae) have llie very eurioiiH habit of +n«i ts rile young fry into 
their mouths, and lodging them there or in the pharynx for protection* There has been 
much dispute us to whether it be the mates or the females which do this; recent t-vlbi-mso 
Booms ro be on the side of the females, but if would not be surprising if (in one species or 
another) bath seyes should be found to share this parental charge. In any ease, and 
whether Herodotus be wholly right, or no, it Bc-emut very likely Unit he is alluding to 
this curious habit, and that the same is roughly depicted on the ancient object- which 
Mr. GlauviHt figures Lind ilescribes. 

xapaKti nw Tliis seems to Iw a plain Greek word, with no trace of Egyptian or other 
id ion origin, but it is no! easy to interpret: St is applied hoirh to a sea-fish and to a fish of 
the Nile, and in neither case in its meaning certain. 

Atheuanus gives us several synonyms r>f the Egyptian Coraome. It waft called (121 c) 
irJVnjs by some, and ijgAJ^poc at Alexandria* Another name, according to Km by dermis 
(308 e), Ls d'u.'rrtpftj'/v; anil again it is called irAonaf at Alexandria (309 a), or, according ro 
Philotimus. wXftTnr™*(K (393 f), o-axipBrj^. as I have already said, may be the Coptic 
Lg^oTpi, whence the Arabic mbdr ; and might well be the same word as survives 

in the Arabic hnfri. Whether this latter word may lurk also in the Alexandrine 7 rAdraf 
and irXnTurTtfJttic is a question which w'e may leave alone. Now we have itran that bolti 
und saint r arc Bynonymouft. and that both undoubtedly refer to Titupia iiifotim, which we 
have abo identified with tiftpapfal and this identification of xopaxitHK lh mi for supported 
by the account which Athenaeus and Martial (XtLl, 85) give of ire . xeelWce m a food 
fish. For Tilapia is the best of fdl the Nile fishes, save- perlmji'i the great Nile Perch 
{LtTtrs ): jiud there is no bettor fish than Kvpaj(£p&t f saya Athenaeus, it is even xarii V&rtit 
tpu v A Ad v Kpdairunt. 

Bile, again* the name Kopaxlvo^ (though Athenaeus explains it fw« to r«v jdnpBv victitj 
ftuggests a black or dark-coloured tlsli: ami we have seen that the lebix or i Labm 

ndnti&m) is spoken of in the Papyri as Mack, thongh we might rather call it dark metallic 
blue. And Justly Plinv tells us (xxxil, 99) that “rttttttwtf fd azaitat and procrei-Jy 

so docs M. (TaftfliuatV medical papyrus rectmunend, twice over, l-lim uA&fi in: hum *—'‘gull 
of the black labia"—aft a remedy for defective vision. 

Such evidence as we have, then* is ambiguous; and we may find reasons for identifying 
napaxiros either with dwbjv or 4 Bpajri?, *.r., with Tilapui or with Latno nttoficuH. I think 
there is some confusion iu the Greek; and I suspect that A the miens and bis friends were 
none too careful in discriminating these two fishes. 

Aonfurof* This again is a difficult fifth to explain and identify* It. was a sacred fish 
according to Herodotus (N, 72); and waft the only sacred fish mentioned by him except the 
eeL ll was identical with the carp, tcuTvpho^ (Doric, up. At hen.. 309 e); it was one of rhe 

Jiiutji, i if Iv^y |'t. Areb- x i v. 
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three fishes (together with and o^vppvyxo't) which dry oared the lost member nf 

Osiris (Pint., Is . et 0 s., amn), 

Linnaeus gave the name of Icpidotut to the ilsh which wo have just identified with the 
kb *.< or ilXu,B>p\ ForakaJ d ('tfpnnus {Labeo ) niiodats. This is a very carp -like fish. and it 
was moreover the otily Egyptian CjpriHojd which Linnaeus knew; Its scales are targe, as 
in mo-; fishes of the Carp family, Now the Coptic (Bolirtirie! ’Arrji. which survives in I •Lis. 
etc,, is defined in the older dictionaries Muytut, Peymn) as pisci* stjuamix 

td whirl) pliriLse the Greek XhtiSut^v would bo a straightforward rendering; and tin- form 
of the word is so like an echo of Aerji or U'hts to .-aiggesj that Vtdfrsett/fiudoif^ played 
tty part in l he transliteration, On the other hand the hshis was not a sacred fish, and 
thereby its identity with Vt-fU-owruif becomes at oner improbable. 

A very sacred fish was the great Nile Perch, prrea [I.nt,filiations, L.. which Sonuini L 
was the first- to identify with the Xceto? of the Greeks, worshipped at Esneh or Lat,upolls. 
This fish is much prized for eating: according to Cuvier and Valenciennes L *tous les auteurs 
roeoiuinisscnt qnc LaU r* tiitoiirtts est to me iilour ties poiesons du Nil; sou! k "bolty 
[Tilapin niklim) pent Ini el re eompai4. 

One of its names among the fellaheen, near Cairo is Ki-*hr t j±3, which signifies “ fisli- 
scak-'s and here \L Gail lard asks: k ' A-t-on domic co tiom jut Lutes p&rcetpi'H e.st convert 
i thin grand nocobre d r £c allies, ou bien y a-t-il quclqua rapport entre ce noin et lea spheres 
rerupUes d'euuillt'S de Latins ijui out et6 trouv&?s ensevclic.s dans le sable de la necropole 
d'Etnjeh, au milieu des million? de mOmiea de ce poisdou- i " In cither cjibc thin- Arab name 
Kt'xhr (it is only one of several) lends itself to close comparison with \<r7ri0a>TOs. 

Athenaens treats Xutpv separately (311 f), and neither asserts nor denies its identity 
with XewfSwrov, At Asyut the fisb is “’till called ftfbw, u-k’ik 

A third identification of Aem-BorTov renun els. Sonnitii i>jl crV.l identified it with the 
bjjtmi, Cffprinus {B&rbux) byiuii t Eorokal: and GeoflroySt, Hilaire 3 adopted tin- >atile 
identification on the ground that Mu carpe t]ui peat jufitilier le nom de kemi House par 
excellence, cells oi larjiielJe on admire les (ScaiUes les phi.* larges et Ics plus beaux reflets 
argeutes, eat. indilb it flb lenient- lespece publiee par Fnrskal sous le norn de < ’tfprinm binny™ 
With this identification M M, Boy huger, Gaillard sind Lorentx all agree. 

The fiekes which, a? we learn from Greek writers. M ere hold sacred in Egypt are the eel, 
the fJxyrrl lynch us, the XerrtBftjTpt, Aarov, and tfonypaK ; of these Lke eel and the Gxvrrhyjj- 
chuj? {Jlorn/yfttx spp.) are not to be mistaken. Xen-f Stores is sacred on the authority of 
Herodotus, who couples it with ly^eXiK. and of Plutarch, who associates it with tfraypo* 
(or (tmypaif/iQs) and Strabo (xvtl, £23) says that the Oxyrrhyuchua and Lepi- 

dotns arc unirveraally venerated iu lilg'Tjt; whih' Ad to? ifi the object "1 a lord cult at 
Latopolia. 

The number of fishes depicted on Egyptian monuments is large, but only three* so far 
tis 1 can Icam. nrc found ns mummies: via. the o^vppvy^s or Mormyras at Behiinwa on 
the Bahr Ybussoul 4 , the Nile Perch (Lfttes) in great abundance at Eatopoliw, and the 
Bynni, according to Geofiroy St. Hilaire* at Thebes. Herodotus’s statement that the eel 
was u sacred fish is so far unconfirmed* Apart from the Oxyrrhynchu* we have then three 
Greek names of sacred fishes, Arwi^MTnt, Xdru,\ and tfnxypQ ami but l wo fiahes, the Lutes 

1 Vqytig* dan i fie ffdvte et Srttsa Egypt*, ivy;}* in. 

1 Loaner et 1.1 AILI.A His F*tau*- fwuujifi tit Fmiricjnti? Etn/pfr: i rch du Mu&P J* Lj->h v iiii. lHti, 
bKJ3, 

1 Dn*cr t da f'tiffffpte: HUl. na(, d*.t pot-jr/mwi du A'i 7, Hi v, JUJU. 

* Cf* lAillTIZr et tkvlLLAaO, I* \ EH), 
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and the Byimu to equate with these; Xi£to¥ speaks for itself, and we arc left with 
aud *W*Svt£h\ as a sacral fish distinct from XaviK, can he tin other than (he 

Bynnl; at least we seem t ■ ■ be following the trend of argument, amt w.i are certainly 
following the chief authorities if we *o idenLify it, 

rtt'irpfeas. We have mentioned tha word ^rt>7rpfi os us synonymous (according to Dorio) 
witli Xew^MTos, If would be cnriema indeed if thin word also had an Egyptian source; 
buf we may at leant suggest, as a possibility, a connexion with an unidentified fkh-nume 
efwpn, Here and elsewhere I would much rather suggest than assert, aud a con¬ 

nexion between cAepn and Ktnrpt^o^ is the merest of suggestions, I clu not furgi t that 
M* Lorentx haw, with no lees caution or dubiety; suggested that thepri may bo connected, 
with uj*c]«Tpi Lind jUi, 

friypot. Ab a sacred fish this k not to be identified. I know no O.Eg, r» r Cup,tic m ] l - 
iiame which resembles it at all closely; but the Arab name tuikkur (jlf ,5^) for one of the 
common eat of Nile eatfiflhna (Bttgruit btit/ad, R tip pell) ia very like it. On the other hnn.4 
Clement of Alexandria, taking the word (rightly or wrongly) to mean greedy, tfluUmowt, 
speaks of r/jdy,.,-,,- as a voracious Huh with blood-stained fins, one of the first fishes to come 
down with tli- flood-water* of the Nile. This is at once recognizable ns the MM biiftr or 
river-ilog (Hgdwcgmi), a tier- " creature found in the Lower Nile "cliieltv during Hood- 
Ijrm, with great teeth protruding though the mouth be shut, and with pped with 
pink or orange as though they Hud dabbled in blood. The sea-fish mentioned under the 
same mi rue by Aristotle, and still known by such corrupt mimes as ^tty pm, ifroyypi, etc., 
is another thing altogether, a perch-like fish. Spurn* pugnia, L. 

fi&p tvs. This fish hi men nun-I i by Xeimcratea: he is speaking of the T 4 ffytn Supifiiii 
which it yields, and saying of the fish itself—of km egjwni i&ffiovTttt. 

I fh> not know that anybody has pointed out the Egyptian source of the word* but it 
is plain and simple. The fish Ly the common grey mullet {Mugil fty/udus)* the fan tri, {£j&, 
of the Nile fishermen; the Coptic equivalent is qopi. In early Egyptian the word does not 
seem to occur, the grey mullet being railed adj, or ttdou 1 ; but M. V. Lorct tells lis that in 
some lute (Ram&ssid) papyri, the form hurt occurs. 

wpxg, Tlii* word, which in ordinary Greek means the Torpedo or Electric Ray, is 
included by Athenaetis (312 h) In his list Of NcApitu ami can there be no other than 

the well-known u electric eel, & ' Mahtjitvrurm rtoctrinis. While a few other passages quoted 
by Athtmoeas may also refer to the Egyptian fish, and while it is also possible that the 
Pffjiwg caught hy rod and line in Oppian (Hal., in, 149} may have been that species, the 
above brief reference in Atheuaeus is the only sure and certain one; on the other hand, 
many passages in Aristotle and in other writers refer clearly and specifically to the 
Torpedo, Thus Plato, in the Mr ?», talks of *) tt \areta vdpKij t) thiX*xrta; and Rioscnrides 
and Onion both talk oi ij OaXarria pdpKrj, us rhough It were Accessary to distinguish it, 
from another and fiuviatile fpedes. Tt is still more curio us that that great physicist Herd 
of Alexandria, discussing the power and penetration of the Torpedo's shock, says never a 
wold of the Egyptian fish, bet speaks only of tJ GaXarria* 

No O.Eg. word has been identified with the Makptcrurus; in short, the lack of early 
references to this common and remarkable fish is very striking indeed. Du Bojs Revmond 
the great and scholarly physiologist who spent his life in the study of electrical physiology, 
chose as the subject of liiri college dissertation - -Quae apuit vetcre* <L pixabux rh -f rid it 

1 f. Mu STITT, Op, dV , t 40. 


4—a 
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msfani firffumrMiift (Berolini, 1343). He quoted well-ui^h all the man y rkiiitirnl Tpfcnjocos to 
tbc papxn (save those of Oppian), and declared that. common though Mojaptemrus h in 
the Nile, and although ' unit yu dan jjaxterior tym fun mrittifttttm facial. 7 7 yet. " ttrqur apvd 
AtififfiUift 11" ■'■ ■ ■ ■ i-ri& comm hieroglyphicist r m-que upud Gran'll u* rnruin ei 

ArtjqpUt (intfrrtti tdfa hujun pisci* ttutHMK vestigia” After nearly a hundred years this 
remains substantially true; even the Q.Eg. name of the electric eel is unknown. 

We have, however* in (XEg. tin- word nar, or namu T commonly applied Lu certain 

tiflhc-5 of the same family as the electric eel, now called Chinn* and HetmAraurkm; and 
all these cat fishes* including Malapterurus itself, have a strong family likelier, owing 
especially to their long whisker-like feelers at the sides of the month. And this nar may 
be, possibly, at the root of rdp/cTj. 

Hi:'' Coptic name for MalaptcrttrUfl is ipfutpi, given in the S-aln Mayan, of which 
1 have nothing much to say; but it does set me a-thin king of a passage in the UijfU/ria 
Animalium fix, 6$) Ij), in that curious ninth book which is none the less interesting that 
it, is non-Aristotelian and that it is replete with foreign influence. Here then wo read that 
the vaprerj narcotises, or paralyses, the little Ashes which it would overcome, t£ rpo^ai ftv 
bc £l *'''Tfrt o-t opart— a phrase which seems to baffle translation but of which uu variant 
readings ate on record. The commentators have tried to mend the text as best they could. 
Gaza. Camus and ,Schneider would at! read wpati in place of arqum; and in my own 
ttxlard translation of the II. J. I want further, and ventured tu read rpupro for rp&wt». 
taking it to moan what lieaumux J called ‘ rette verfeu du tremble/' This seemed to make 
Bcnse of the passage, and brought it into close accord with Gaia’s t-raiLdarion: “Torpedo 
piscea* quos appetit, ufficit err ipsa quam xius in carport contmet fnidtiite torpetidi. 

But in all this effort to emend w$ ate obviously prejudiced by the belief that the 
passage waxt fljjtypt to the Torpedo; it would be a different atory if wc should admit the 
possibility ol the Egyptian electric eel being In question. For the electric eel is conspicuous, 
like other cat fishes, for the peculiar structures, the long filaments, which fringe its mrmth. 
even if they be not precisely iv t$3 vruparu As to Tpmepi* this so-rall.-J (foptfa word ban 
a very un-Coptic look. An Mr. W. E. Crum first suggested to me, it may well be corrupt 
Greek, and it may even help us some day to a butter unde rata rs ding of the .Aristotelian 
passage. 

r,n same page, a few lines further down, we come to another and an analogous 
difficulty : where Aristotle (or rather the Pa.-Aristotle) fella us th:ir 1 the the Barov 
the Tprj/rro, and the pin} burrow in the sand, and alter concealing themselves angle with 
the filaments ou their months which fishermen call their fishing-rods; ami the little fishes 
on which they feed swim up to thesq, filaments, taking them f"r hits iff .-HM-weed such ns 

few] upon.” When I translated the passage, making the beat 1 could of it, 1 gave 
haki\ ratfjUt-jish and angclfifi (i.c., squtduta) as more or lessohstomaiy renderings of 6vo? 
tSdTGs. Tfrip-r”, and jnn]\ but I knew that the evidence for such identification was worth 
very little* that any small basis it had wan biassed by the confident belief that these must 
be aea-fishes of the Heditarr mean* and L further l ulled attention to the fact ji, lf ' . 
rf *k fchca ha* any barhela „r nral Hbm.nU at ,0L TLere is a^‘,1 “ 

'* true* in the cose of the Fork-beard flake; but this is a deep-sea fish, non* too common 
never likely to be watched at dose quarters by the fishermen. But the whole family J 
Cathshc-s h conspicuous for the long feelers or filaments about the mouth the lunn 
whiskers of the , 4 cat" . and several of them are amongst the Commonest fishes of the Nile! 

i HitL 4 J lActul. Myrtle ih.-f **.■., ttnn& 1711, pp. jj] o-* 
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lu short we should begin to have name hujae of utuleratanding the jisiahOigr- if we could 
suppose it to refer not to Greek but to Egyptian lb,he. 1 -; 

Reluming to mpKif, we muy observe thal Upphm’s aoenuiK ni liow the ahnek travels 
U P r "^ atil ® bne, iv | fTTirttjjs copattot cc f?’ ri\ii)oi cefiTJigik' 

or ChmdianV account of the fisherman ami (he torpedo. r "...ilAninosum [dscstor 
onus pF’T’iMimfur rcbellem Jnctiit, et amissa redit eiamiatus ftvena/ r or Pliuv'fi (xxxit. '1. 3 )„ 
are ail just like tile account given by Abd-ALIatif, an Arabian naturalist of the twelfth 
century, of the ra^td, or thunder'fish, as the Arabs still call this eel-like catfish : 11 A fisher' 
nun who had caught a rif-ml assured me that when a fish was an the net flic name effect, 
was produced without the mail's hand ever touching the fish ami baaing indued a span or 
two away from it. etc/* 

Tike Egyptian \.- mentionmI by Horapedl* (i\. 101), In a passage <»u which I have 

lin fight to throw . A viIftanrav f u^ovra TToAXauv sft tfflXfro'trij* flTjftiii'jM, ytlp/njp top 

IX&VV ZtypufariTiv* UVT7] yap, OTar-% twc weAXuts Taw inflow ph Buraph-nt^ Ka\vprf<it’, 
tTvWau^su'fi u-pav iavTpv arm 

trtKovpm. Tins Word usuallv means, in Greek or Latin, tin- gieal Clienttish of the 
Danube anil some other European rivers (Ausonhl* apeaka of it in the Moselle)—a giant 
member of the Catfish Family, it is the great fish which took a yoke of oxen to bring it 
ashore(A gL'ZT. N xi v,25}* Its projier name in Greek is iy\ptr; though the species described 
under that name by Aristotle {fl.A., vi, 5G8 a, et al.) is smaller than, and otherwise slightly 
di lie rent From the euturnon 8hcfttfiflh id Central Europe (AeL, xi, 4$). The German name 
of the Sheatfisii in llehf, ur Srilr; and l have sometimes wondered whether tins latter 
word may not be that t l\av or of which MemdoUm speaks (v. 10),—irdx-paitev xat 

TtAurt*s- t —the only two words left us of the language of (be old kike-dwell its. 

The great European catfish winch we know .is the Slliim*, and which Ai-lian and 
Ansonius called by that, name, does not occur in Egypt, nor of the many cat fishes found 
there is any one of great diui^ufious. The largest of Nile (hikes is the great sacred 
Pereb, the Xjitqv' or XfiTrjiv of the Greeks, which ba- im resemblance to a catfish ■ i-r sheaf.- 
hflh; hut it so happens that Athenaeus* describing the Egvf.-liaii La ton 1 does compare it 
with the sheatiisli in respect "I at & tr ~*Z Nec\r(> Trnra^fti yivoptiroi Autth to- piyt0a*i 

fepoT*u(T ct j i i'Trvp Si a <o rr i n (f \iTpav eyoi-Tt p ■ o t.v (n'rop XewoTaTOf li.-iyxcu rp<i uto 5 

L(TTi, Karra TpoTrov ajcfva£uptras,, 7rapan\f}triQ<i dr tm card tov ' Itrrgfjj' ycvoaiiwo y\a ul§i. 

It is just possible that in the bare lists of Nile fishes which have come down to us, 
fftXoL'pos’ may be corrupt, or may have taken the place of another but somewhat similar 
word. If for arAovpwi wt might read Mime atich word as ariXoir^nt, wc should ha vc ltd 
prototype to hand at once, in the Coptic «>%i,wht, 0Jig. serq t to which words we shall 

jjresently re ti i rn, 

Oh aomr other &iiuroid jixhts. or C* tijishex. 

Two oui of the many eattiflh i-h uf the Nile, m>i very different from one another and 
both very common, are Ath/rw* (Srlnlfw) myttfm, Ij., and tiilurux {SynodoH-tt*) xcbnlL It- 
Meins to h-ivt been Blipped (who gave the name titjnadonlis to this latter fish, 
borrowing it from Athenaeus (312b), This h the name which the fish still goes by among 
naturalists, but what Jed Rtipped to ideutify it with that Greek name I do not know. 

Tfie former fish is the common Schflbc, kJLi T which word may be ea>ilv identified (if 
w r e are not troubled about the ^ and -s> with Coptic In the fthoft liftt of fish-natuea 

In the Greck-Coptic Glossary of Dioscoms, already mentioned, we have the following 
fragment; cI lhft, liere f on the L optic side, wo have a word closely akin to 
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SnfoTbe; while ns to the corresponding Greek word of which only the last pliable re mains , 
there are not more than, about half-a-dozen fish-names ending in ..,nv. and eri^uSai-Ti? is at 
least ns likely as any of the others. Again the Greek fish-name jthXttf) may well be related 
to the group ^.ehq*,T ULt, eftfecrt- 

Tlio setwnil fish is what the Arab's call sal or sWI. and i* the OEg* mhd {trah a ), 
iir tuthdou \ according to the Sr ala .l/«jwn, a Coptic equivalent is h*ke pc, a wont which, 
according to M. Victor Loret. has not been traced to an Egyptian source. As to the 
Egyptian miM, M. Lorct points out that it is certainly derived* like the name for the 
scorpion, (Sahidic) vtqqi t, (Bohairio) T-ovogf* from the verb to prick. With 

the feminine form, meaning a scorpion. Ai. Lurid eroes on to compare (from Paris MB, 
Copt, 44) n.orooe - and he makes the suggestion that thin fjjShJiiOf' is tlie Sc hull. 

As a matter of fact, the Schnll is remarkable for bis three sharp and dangerous spines, ill 
his dorsal and two pectoml tins. In Athenaeup (312 b) and in Strabo (17, 823) we hear of 
$£}c-ff na one of the Nile-fishes ; but we are told nothing but its name, I stiggeyl that this 
tfrvtra nr w r laa, is nothing more nor less than our Coptic n*oYooc. 

The O.Eg, word srk, jT^", is usually determined, just like ^p, by a scorpion; and just os 
0»Eg. iiiihd gives ns a pair rnf words, one meaning a scorpion the other a tlsh, so does 
M. Mcrntet (ey. ciL w 46) now show us that the scorpion-word *rk is alternatively deter¬ 
mined by n f]sh r |l"\,' -y^r, and tb .i r fish (in the Temple of Sethos l at Abydos) is one of the 
cattisbes, M. Montet identifier it with Clnrifi* antjmllaris. in which, however, tlitre is 
nothing scorpion-like; but he likewise identifies with Clarias the fish called ttur, which we 
have taken to mean, more generally, one lish or other of tbe family—including (that is to 
say) the Schall itself, is it possible that the u-nepe, which Coptic word we only kmnv 
from the Soda Mnrprn and which is there ascribed to the schall—is it possible, f say* that 
wc dare make a slight transposition of letter*, and read in it tt-ccpu, p-stcrek, the 
fifth 1 ! And now 1 find among the Arab synonyms for the Bchilbe, the name sarruk, 
which fits like a glove to our O.Eg. p-i a fck t or p-mrrk^ and we know (hut the Scliilhu haa 
the same sharp spines, only somewhat shorter and less dangerous, than its close cousin the 
Sdi all. These words, by the way, lead us immediately to Scorpion-town, P-4tj, in Greek 
’PfiUlv, ViXicr}. 

Lastly we have the Coptic fish-name (or uj^Xothi, glossed by Kin-her embrn, 

tx>spti\. Tills AL Goallard recognizes ns obviously a derivative of alq, but he assigns it (on 
somewhat slender groundsJ to a very different fish. PrtTOfephalus bane. I.e., Lj, >. ^ -v j, ^i. 
of ’which fish the O.Eg, Itv# is n woll-known and well-uuthentreated name. 1 should be 
inclined to put all these names together, notwithstanding that there is some uncertainty 
as to their precise specific attributions. 

M. le Page Renouf identifier the late word aha for aba, os he transliterates it), 

with the Schall {P.S,B,J r , sv, LG5, 1885); but other and more recent writers are quite 
sure that the name and symbol apply to Lutes allot lints, which fish is very plain, in the 
form on the bas-relief of Moduui (Pi.. Pethje, Mcdum, PL |2 P eta.). 

1 Jim rndmed to Nuuk that the name applies to both fishes, and that the Schiill is »-* 
clear in AL le Page Hcnonf ! « transcription from the Royal Sarcophagus [B.AL No. 32) us 
La t ea is iu the baa-relief of Med urn. 

1 1 think it far frotn unlikely that die won l t-wpfe itself tuny hark kick to .m Egyptian juice,try. 
Whether (Huy of tlie Great fUli-onmt* dtrivnl from scorpion (mqpariri v w< *pyfw) (rf. Athcti., £20 f) 
identj&il with ^iir Egyptian 9tio:qkiou-Gfili in .i doubtful matter. 
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v&rl&ap&t ,i In tlia.gonuB iSyaodcmtis (to which we refer both t hi- Soldi be and the Scholll 
one or two species have the remarkable peculiarity of swimming on their back a, belly 
upwards; anil they arc often so depicted in the old temple (bdiiiig-aceiies, Exposure to 
light discolours or darkens Llie- 1 jelly of the fish; ami this fact is expressed in the Arab name 
$&tbaUn »oda- “ihewhall with the black belly/’ truiiflJitemted into tlo- aufjlogkal cugnutuen 
Sfftitjthmtiii baitmutoda, EiippclL M, Y* Loret, in a foot-note to M. Gui llard's book, points 
out the curiniui fact that an O/Eg, verb tiM, meaning to “fall upon one's back/' ks always 
written with the sign of the Eir-di us it.' phonetic dr-ti-rmi riant; and further that un it.E.u:. 
tirdi-iiEinie, nebnmij I Jj ” derived from tho verb,, must in nil probability nder hi flu 1 

very fish of which we Eire speaking, namely Synotlpitfi.* bairnxutitt. There are two other 
fishes in Egypt, nnd only two, which have the same curious habit; but one of them Is al t 
hut identical with S. hatvt\xoila r whifa the other is altogether i.li ff+rti nt, The hitter, accord¬ 
ing to M, V, Loret. is never represented on the monuments, w hile .S', fntJamnht is frerjucnl iv 
depicted, and <ttnk uy* U)md* -d4itm. 

It is just possible that all this may throw new and much needed light on n couple of 
fish-names recorded by Athenaeum (2S>4 d) t iwrificuw? and i' in pain Sews, the one from an 
Aristotelian fragment, the other mentioned by Epaeoetus, who was a poet of the cookery- 
lunik and very likely mi Egyptian, In the former fragment: A. KtvTpiinji' iftjjvt rtiri ya\eui* 
civai tvv vwTtt-avov, which l suppose wv may tmuuhUe; ; Aristotle says that Centrina is 
a sort of shark called (alsnj Xotidaoufl/’ In the other case, as Atlienaeus puts it: 'ETra^tTov 
tv QstrttpTUTiKW, i=Tri|ffctTtSea xfipotw o that r qv KtvTptv^t- >cat Ci /attt&if yvwpittaflm 

& ZX 70ir TTfO<t T Tj V/HOTl] \o**>!tC tJpfiV Kf irTp 0 I-, t&V tiftMtBwV GIM C^GI'TOU'. It. E,- not eld! T 

bow much of this comes from Epaenetus and how much is added by Atlieimem* or by the 
scribe, \I e seem at any rate to be told that, pvrtZtu/vi or eTr^iuTi^ee? |b a fish known by a 
sliarp spiffs in its front fin, o structure which the allied species—presumably of sharks nr 
dogfish—do not possess. With sea-fish and Mediterranean Ji.nIi in mu- minds il is of 
'bark' or dogfish that we cannot help thinking; and we find that among throe oidy one 
Rinall family possess spines in their dorsal fins. The only 'perils of tkh family which need 
concern us Eire the common Picked Unglish. i*r ” Spur-dog/' . lmnttia.i.s mlgam, Hissn 
[Sfptaluft ficanthins, L,), generally identified with the Gk, d*ajPtat; ifa close relation 
Spinas Kigt-r, a fish fairly common in the Mediterranean > and the rarer Cnitrma Sahitmi. 
Fiat all of these fishes. seu! all the rest of tin- sub-family to which they belong, not only 
posses* tw* dorsal fins but have a strong, sharp, conspicuous spine iu the fare-part of 
each of these two fins; the distinctive character, according to Epaenetua, of poane^ting 
a spine or spur, vrpa? rjj TTp-' -rji \oipta. does not hold. Not only that, but an mjoii us 
we free onrsdvro From the obsession thut we have to do with a -bark nr dogfish id 
some sort or other* we begin to neo that the word* v>*ti&ovov anil firoraj-nficv? can very 
ill bear thr- meaning wo have read into them, namely that of fishes witli it -ipine iu their 
dorsal Lin. 

We do not know for certain, and may never know* ro what fish or fishes these names 
actually belonged: but f am inclined to think that they were Mi-xaiutrine names, tronti- 
fated or adapted from some older Egyptian name, for the Lindt we are speaking of. Syn- 
fidanti* hat*nSQ$*i or one of its closest allies. The two Greek words become simple acid clear* 
l think, if we may apply them fa a fish which swim* upon its hack {varm ): and oil* 
Synodont agrees not only in this character but in other two—being armed with sharp- 
pi jin ted spines in ir- fins, and being of poor quality or unpleasant taste. The Synod on t?i 
have a spine in the front part of the single dorsal tin, and they also have u powerful spine 
in each pectoral I in, close to die head. We etuis [ admit that. Xntfata ought to mean a dorsul 
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tin; but in hhis rase the whole three spines make a sort of common armature which, 
making some allowances for inaccuracy, may be deemed covered by wpo? tjj nrparni \ncb\u. 

I would Huggeaf., then, that we might take the Aristotelian fragment over again, ainl 
t re lid late it freely: ‘ r There is a certain fish called AWrrfoni u*. hecaufe it swims upon its 
back (earrev); it is a fierce* prednreuus or shark-like fish ( 73 ^); and because it is armed 
with a -dm rp-pointed spine (or spines) it in also called the Prick It* -fish {jrevrfHinj) ” All this 
tallies precisely with what we might sav, or might expect to hear, of that rinse Lilly of the 
sir hull, 5* batensoda, 

I b the second fragment Epaenetus likewise associate the fish which he calls tVo^rtScu. 
wilFi Kei’Tpitrtj ; and speaks furthermore of the evil taste or smell of one or other. We have 
not fur to reek for confirmation: for M. GaLUard tells us of the Scholl: **&a chair est pen 
ffitimfo; U n'y a guere que lea indigenes de fcres humble condition qoi ne la dedaigoent 
paa, AVe are reminded of Fn venal’s reference (jv, 32) to tin; Egyptian Silurmn which he 
says fotehce but a poor price: '‘magnaqua voce aolebat Vend* re rauuicipes fructa do merec 
sillUOM / 1 

As to icevTpii'T) nr nmTpiTiys, it is usually taken to mean in Greek the Picked Dogfish 
(oueajdias), anil that may be its meaning in certain, passages. But after all, it is only u 
simple descriptive word, which suits any *" prickly' fish; and it is. ns near ns may be. the 
precise equivalent of the Eg. pslq, and the other words which we Lave associated with it, 

rv$k ij (Athen, f 312 b), ro^Xfwit or tv tpXUrj? < l-fesydu, .Maxcell. Sidon.), is another Nil * 1 
fish of which we art* told nothing but the name* The or -y^AonJr, m| 

Aristotle and Aehan is another thing altogether, and is pretty safely identified an the 
Sheltopusik nr Blind Lizard, Fxctidopux Pnlhixa* There is no blind fish either in the Nile 
or in the Mediterranean; nor any which might conceivably give rise, [or other reasons, to 
the epithet 1 suspect another case of' VMkaetymotog tc, with Coptic uct at the 

hot tom of it, icfeT. as we have seen, means “a fish" in general; wc might perhaps go 
further, and suggest Tcf.T-XeiqT as a possible basis lor the Greek name* 

ffiewy. AVe find its Ktrehers list, of fish-name- tii-cdmuc. fouiiu ; and this t 'optir- 

name looks as though it were the self-same word ns mentioned os 4 in Egyptian fish 

by \thorui-n> (312) and else by Xenocrales—if we read with L'croes ffijtwy for MB, 

4 rijT*>S«rt'#M»wv. The fish crimps’ is also mentioned by Dp pi an {IlaL, 1 . 47 U) and by Artemidorus 
(CMn'rwr** II, 1 i); but in no case have we any clue to its identification. save only what the 
epithet KrjTwBti* may give, cvaioc looks like anything but a Coptic word ; and I quote il 
merely to suggest that criuus'* n-nmor. may both he plain ordinary Greek; that, In short, 
the borrowing may here have gone the other way* 

Mauimnia, 

In .rohannee Cassianur, D< cmtwhitimiw ivstiintimnbm, W, cap. 22 (Aligne, xux, 183 ), 
we read of the industry and frugality of the Egyptian monks. qmbus maxima cur a est ojwrrwr, 
and apud qum...piseieuh minnti xaliti. qnm iUi menominm meant, mini mtt vdupfaa at. For 
fnrnomvnm, however, the text reads maenitliii, and an editorial foot-note explain*: rnmn- 
min in hahenf pUvrique <*m./ ices, twctfhtifuwj Lahuis inctygn itiun; pro quo ('iucc/ftiw wuutiidin 
repMuit. non impfobahtti mnjectvrii. Wiedemann refers to the passage 3 , but throws no light 
upon the word: "figyptasch 1st das Wort jedflnJhlkt bibber uicht auFgefimden warden*” 

1 drr Wiitlrr W. .1 irlomi vm*eAnebr^ infer nt/erwrtzt vortfm «'«(?, 

Uip^Kt p- 
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The word however doea occur, in the well-known Coptie-Aaiblc Glossary, Paris MS. 44 : 

Whether or ho it be comnited with jUtuW^ at |i-ast the meaning 
tollies which Iltisychius uhmGtms with apupU, in #omo email and worthless fish, 

or sometimes the smalbfry of larger fish; it was the final of the poor, and mangia mtn&tk 
is atUI a contemptuous saying In modern Italian The synonymy of tile word is discussed 
by flonwa {ad Xt-nocr., p. @3). 

The word au jwminia, or MiinsMtnn, may be a reduplicated or may be a compound 
word. The syllable men might suggest comparison with pet^otO (jmeu^Ejurt), an alleged 
name for the crocodile, found in the Chronicou Faschale (Migne, xcii, 38y); and this again 
with the puzzling crocodile-name which MM. Bell and Crum read as fimPtfoff, and which 
ia equated with mc*£ (t*e., x^^a) in their Dioscoma Glu&mry. TIus word has 

been lately discussed by Spiegel berg [Zeitechr. /. %. Apr., 192G, 35), who accopta the 
word unhesitatingly, sees in it with as little hesitation the word Am, the *m], and comes 
to tho singular conclusion that the tatter part ut the com pen iml word iy the name of the 
God Xephotes, Nfr-htp. out of which (by u niia-reading of nei^-v fornt$urr), the word 
c'Jjljt has been coined I prefer to believe that ttfar a well-ituthentic&ted word for 
fl reptile, especially the Snapping Turtle, OuAt/dra tri>i>tyuix< and is the O.Eg. ^ , 

ttpei* a« Bmgfich stated it to he, ~ ' 

Mjbjb^wt is a curious word, with a curious history. Thu passage iu the Ohmnjrseu 
Pasch ale relates to the prophet Jeremiah, earth front wiioae grave yn fRlp poi od to h* :i * 
the bites of crocodilte; and it occurs also in Epiphaniua and Doratbens. ail of whom 
borrowed the quotation. according to Du Cange, from a certain '' auctor MS. de xv\ 
piophefeia/' Epipbaninfl ha* it, ofo a\ Myvirr w t S&f&e,* EU^ & xpojca&etKove, a 
point in Spiegel berg's favour. But when we turn to the other* we find o&v *a\. of 
A^wxrwt M et'€4>teQ {fcg? pev Be *t\. In shurt, the word Mrucqtut vanishes 

away,, while equiT is more or Jess, though not completely, substantiated. This point was 
noted by Lanth in hi* paper on HofUpoIlo (& 'tf. Bayer, AM., lS7(i), but seems to have been 
overlooked or forgot ten. 

Summary. 

W> see then ihaT many Greek mi mis of Egypt inn tidies, and not a few other Greek 
fish-name* besides, a r« ■ . be explained by Greek philology but are often similar, and 

closely similar, to Egyptian word*. That dPpapds, and Adroe (especially tho former 

two) urc Egyptian words lias long been known to scholars. I have suggested that avfiia*; 
tfeapevi, tyiraTQf, XefiZas, TreXr^ff, ffoVrq. utrrrepSj^. Ty&Aq, rfwypo*, rphva aro all likewise 
Egyptian words; and I have suggested, but more doubtfully, that eXetfm?, ftwTrm^oe (or 
tunrempov), Kimptvas. rdpitg and &i\ovpQ*i may also be Egyptian, 

There remain a good many other analogous cases which i have not disc us -ed m this 
paper. For instance Ariiiewtw = xipcn-pmau; npia— nuth i, mhii ; f3dfcx&i = aka# \ Suit? 
{Strabo} = bout, J r %Z^ : fraXa = W ; arlpya* = *rq\ = ■ And; ^v/rte = p uM r Copt. 

qcTitNci (i\e. t pickled hah); all these are examples of apparent similarity between the Greek 
and the Egyptian word, which 1 suspect (though with varying degrees of confidence or 
assurance) to be true cases of equivalence. 


.r-Mccu. ■ ■!' Ejiypt Arch- 3tv. 
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\y AGRICULTURAL LEDGER IN P. BAD. 9T> 


By M, SCENE BEL 


In 1*. Bad. 95 Hilubfl has made accessible a document of the greatest importance fur 
agricultural proe^Iure. The docnmant in question furundics tlir animal balance-sheet of a 
large estate lor lour consecutive years, 8th-1J th indie lien, m the seventh century A.m 
The papyrus contain* the financial statement of a TTpocoijTij?. Upo^rjTrjs' in later 
times, according in t'b ijckIs, Stud t z. Ei/z^ T’mr. .Ugyptfnx, 87, was “not a “tunding 
i re manager but a tax collector engaged by contract; 'rrpava^aia is the tax district within 
a poesessit)/' The owners of the estates iu our document therefore may very well hare 
possessed other landed property falling within the province of one or several other 
irpavtnfertai* Here of course we can deal only with tin- estate for which an a coo lint is 
rendered in P. Bad, 9o + and this js the estate meant in the se quill when the “total estate” 
mentioned. From the lOth indiction onwards this estate is divided in the balance-sheet 
into two parts, Batp&t nod npuffoSoe M axapiav. The reason why will he 

told immediately. The contents are aa follows: 

11. 1-152: account of the 8th indict ion lor the total estate 1 . 

153—253: account of the Oth indiction for the total estate 1 . 


251-255; receipts in kind 
25f>-278: receipts in cash' 

J7: 1 2'JT , disbiirteumriL^ in kind 
208-342: disbursements in cash 


i 

of the Stiipfb for the Hub in diction. 


343-305: account of Lhe oeuped for the 11th indiction. 

39EM07: receipts in kind of the Tptnro&tw for the 11 th indiction. 
-108—433: receipts in cash of the Trp&roSo? for the 10th indiction. 
431—172: disbursements of the irp&ro&oe for the VOfch indiction. 
476-520: disbursements nf the ■rrpdtroBdJV fur the 11th indiction. 


From this division it becomes obvious in thf- first place that the papyrus cannot have 
been written till after the 11th indiction, and this ia confirmed by the insertion at I. 153 
of a rebate 3 for the 8th—lltli ind. into the account for the 10th End., to the amount of 
12 nomianiata -rapa Id /ttpdna. We shall see later 1 that it is a question of an annua! 
rebate of 3 norm Trapa )2 T which here in the 10th hid. includes also the reckoning for the 
llth ind.: this could scarcely have been done if the account for the iltb indiction had 
not be^li drawn up at, the aamo time ns that for the 10th ind. Moreover, our document Iej 
a, fair copy, and so not an original. That seems to me proved by the fact that iu I. 241 
the total is given as 77 norm 15 ker. {in reality it tots up to 77 nom. 5| kcr.), while at 


1 Hihiln’L, P, End. 4, p. l-lrt: “[llfMnipa» Auptu?].* That wj][ ximt Hint, 8lli« IS. 1-233 contain the 
receipt* cjuJ ilbliuniefnentJR Imth fur the lamb included under lhe 3«pfii in the loth fmd 11 Lh itidmtmLts 
junl for those ?vhiDh am uis-nuted in theae years under lhe 

5 BiLibd, l’_ Had. 4. p l 48, awipiii It 2fifr-278 0, l.bn ir^iooT»iof, wrongly, it my opinion, slneo the 
receipt total if]. 27b**S0 pim Hi kar. is reckoned in the account for the Aaprs, 1. ^41. 

3 <(ki 0, io si lift, Lift, iKlb, 313,314^32(! f 37H, H74 tthtiuld be resolvid with WlU0XBB| Arthif, vm 1 
92, into Ko^uib^joT*, el^whcre into ™v^(i*rjjjjr • = rebate. 

* Cf. ]i. 39l 
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!. 2-17 it appears m 77 nr>m. I'ij kfai, tb- error of J ker. living been corrected for m.« 
visible reason. Further, at h 3fi3 in the acconnt fnr barley', t li■- total dLsburaomviit aland- 
at 41 artftbas, though this true reckoning amount h to 18 urtabus, but the hultiTirc in given 
corroetly ns- urtabaa, which demands a total disbursement of 18 artabua* 

In our document the receipts are not presented item by item every year— fHthtipi i for 
the reason that the receipts were lined once lor ull by written instructions from the 
estate management to the ’irpuiJu^Ttg^, ils in rhe case of a TrptnrotfTtj^ of the Apinn fami ly, 
wiuu&e request for appointment in the year o8;.t a.d. is preserved, fur u* m P, Oxv, i, J38 
(= WrLi Kl-iv. Chtcxt. T8S) 1 . Only in the 8th ami 10th iinL arc these details given* On tin 

other hand the receipts in kind of the irpricroSin* nrv not Mated in the lUl.h ind. but .ir. 

stated in the Nth luil. This fidooni] detailed statement of receipts after the 9th ind. i- 
probably Introduced only for the reason that the Pith inti, introduced another apportion 
merit of the not product (13* o3T *T, j and in conBequenae from the Iftth ind. onveurd* the 
total estate is divided for accountancy purposes* into h&pto ind 7rpD£7‘oCn , c- Pot whib< tie 
not product of the total estate in the 8th and 9th ind. i* divided iu equal portions hetwwri 
three ramife*, 3.0,. one-third to each,, thifl same division into one-third each ia nmd+ in the 
J 9th and 11th ind, only in the rase of the net product of the Tr^ticrmbu' (II* -VJl-'Mh 
whereas that of the Supvd falls one- half to one of the <wj G crma&os, and tu the two 
others one-quarter each 1 . The cause oJ the change in t ht- ratio of apporfiiH nmp rvt may 
have been due Lo a change of ownership arising in the IQtli ind.; for while in the 8th and 
9th .ind. the proprietress ol the estate i/tvpa occurs several lirnw, and disburyement.-* are 
made to her order 3 (c.p*, l|. 7 -"j, 181) and pay men Ms booked for her private account. 

1 Of, LigUEl^ 0 /h„ eii- t ST. 

1 That «ui ba proved by okn.il ft .ti oo from nut ilnuumuiit t 

Set product in kiwi fTi^cji ihe l i»p ,u fi-r the loth and 11th aid., ilL : 34Ji-3|: 

illDOJ +2M>3;3 = iyi+1, iLrtabfts of wh<?7lt.p 
Ihl + O&J = 150| ikrtjilrtuitd barley, 

AppartknK*J to the Genuine - at the niit -sf ^ La liii tw-j ulber • •■,!« at J tv*di ,IL 63a jX) : 4&0* art 

uf wheat, [1501] Ntrley, <>., the net product uf the in kind forthr 10th and Hth huh !. fttfl j.w:Hj ., 
tu be completed [*>» L] instead of [pv (J?]* Then the sum avroen « jointly fur tlic barley tun Jiod uunrs 
to the computation uf (be Imlf at [75]] ait in ], J5S8, which i.« its&und by ]. t m 3. The figure* fur the 
■ ?iurth 1 r rfhiins of thu t*riay atUUw in I. bSH : [nr] imd L *i30: « ana in any ijosu wrong, nod cun ho etomiebixl 
from 11 fi ts* S4&1 where 371 fxwir^ Tld llgure duutaiii^ ^ nmall error uf or [ rtuch «« ia often found in 
F, UiuL »,) 

The KULie btale of apfunriioimieat can 1«2 Hhowit fur Llm nut product nf the in cash hit tiio t*tll ,*Ead 

IQtb ind. as for the product in kind. From the uitni net produce 4 i-f the whole esliito for thu HtL and tab, 
ind, as well as- from tlie net product inoii^h "f the Tr^,iire^.:if for the loth ttnl 11 S It ind, (IL 537 fit . 3 S 6 uuiri. 
51 k«r. ai*! av.iiUhlc, iicoording to L &31* Of this ftioount the mmm Oerm mo tvcciina !l. 53 - -4 j]»i q . jll1 
23 Jeer,, the other two 121 »unn. her - i'.d t y* (srh* 

From the uiLil eatal® th« ™«m tiarmnwn* iweive'* in utnli fur thu whole four yi«*jn I 04 imm, pt it Wi( 
tilt ’ 1 Ehsr twi > eiieli ] 3^ com, 1 j ker. ■! IL 544 S jc 

There rt-iuikiriK tiieruforo 31111 to bo assigned : 

For thu nornt* CietUuuiOH 3t2 coin. tS4 kcr., for the '‘tiier two e.EU'h Hi coin. 3] kur, r J’li,.t i-. cunctly 
i.JjjC half and quarter each of Ol com* 13 kur, = 1 1 11 * ntc pn duel of the flwpfct iu , inh for the M>th riniJ I lib 
ind., Lt., 33 noil]- 31 ter. +■ 30 none Ui kitr, (11, 343* 390). 

a fJUftbul supplies (0/, note on L (ii) ifroihaapov) ojm! take« the mn to ba u nxpeusBS, lsI[leDdican■,' , 
I Sat in L 107 oocurw: *.£ afaadtpai-) r^r aUT^r) Tijt y*&iry(Uit "Ap- wi'orf) V (norivt — from 

l 103k ^ not evpendituro fur (hr Mistze« hut for agrirndtarnl pujpwKK. One i.iidil. howerti-, tramlate 
§£otimiTfLir( by^onler for diBbtirsemeni,'’ Id rv, LI", 14 (nf. FnriaiiJEJ^ h.it, Jfabtmfpfa ), 

la that etiae Hitch disbaneaieiiU weald 1« in:u|e mroti written iu^trijCttoiia nflguod by tho Miatroj. . , whih‘ 
the frequently iKScttrong terui »uypid!$u*} n would mmn diabatMtnents witiunit Buell written authority, 
i, Cf. h ISO: O7p(i»$**0 rv* wu^rntj.) 
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7 ' ; ’ ?% the xi jpa drops out of our document from thp JOlh ind, Onwards and the 
payments for her private account oaase. But Riuoe the revenues from the 8th and t+tli inch, 
when the xvpa was still in evidence, are also apportioned to the new owners, the change 
of ownership would hwiu to have taken place by inheritance* 

When the receipt* are not entered in detail* it yet happens occasionally that a brief 
note of their amount precedes the detailed entries of disbursements, <>.g„ E 155, B4& t 37;-. 
Prom one of these notes we can also detect the one alteration in the extent of the total 
rotate to ocour in the lour years. In the 9th ind, an addition is made {for what reason our 
papyrus does not show)* the ye&pytor too 'llnai'itrKOu [L 155)* with an increase in the 
quota of cash receipts for the total estate from 175 num. 6 ter. in the 8th mtL to 
non], Ifj ker, In the 9th ind. - Ibis latter sum hotels good also for l3j,o receipt in entail 
of the 10th and } 1 1 It ind. 2 

The receipts due in kind amount in the 8Lh ind. to 1010= art. wheal 3 and I do 1 , art. 
barley (I. 81), in the 9th md, to JflQ2£ art. wheat and Ill9| art. barley (3* 154), in the Kith 
and 11 th iad. to 1010$ art. wheat* and 100$ art* barley each year. The figure for barley 
i* therefore the flame for all the years* while in the 9th ind/ it is d i naffer for wheat by 
8] artabae than in the remaining three years. It is n striking feet that onr document does 
not account for this minus in the 9th ind. 5 Rating then the artaba of wheat at J| keratla 1 
and the artaba of bar! t v at 1$ kor. e the percentage of receipts m cash for the 8 th ind. 
amounts to 7180, for the remaining years to about 78 l b and of receipts in kind to 28*14 
and 23-55 respectively. The majority of the debtors pay either in cash or in kind, only 


■ 1 Supply in 7 154 : *J yiiBijt) (Aprtfrn) p&L pot titparui} *-] (nf. II, 1-15), and in L 155; 

["obiiojmrn) tf] elb*tr w j *{<?/. L 277). Tin sum of Loth figure %i\ r * then the total in I. Tr,f,.• 
2±2 ri rul'd. If? ker. 


: Receipts duo: loth ind. from kmptti 

S3 IT 

I, TfptHraAof 

Total 

lH.Ei iuiL fii-in 

„ SfprkroAat 

Total 


80 aauj. I l.i koL-. I, J7 1 -. 
0 mom, & ker. [L &4S) 
141 utitn. U3J ker, (L 433) 

mi m. hi kcj-. 


& 1 noiii. 201 ker. (L 3&fi) 

141 (pom* 10 j ker. (II, 47,7, 6.17) 


nftiix 10 ker. 

: L 80: fetid of dfebmadinflute in wheat 7 S3 art., stock rewiuiduji 2iJ7f lvr t r rcoripte tbareforc 
1010| art* 

* Ki'mjm in eacli year 4-15-ij art, wheat 106* art. lurtay fU, 365 , ;tu; gfti-A 

M *pM<* MR _ 3 (tl. 44X.-3; 107,475) 

main* 1010^ art. wheat IGJJ art. barley 

Ofreoelpte in kind iwupoi- (aprrffrin .u>- left nut uf count, this item being nonvartijil taLj cwdi jiu,! 
entered in thn east rtwript*, Cf. 11 19, &&, 201. m, 342. The f has the fmctiou rtrokc n»Iv in I j- Cl 
pnwmuibly m uU plo«» 1| u to bemad.) Wheat is ottarwim called ff 7^ s m tntr doaimwat bw it, u,^,, 
five places a symbol smuih to sum! which BiUl-el nstolvpH late *v t w. W in P, Bad. m whmt is v !h/,l 



A ,~ .. .. , „ , , - * n Kcr arLitia. Stwl, a 

dlfc,lc l iri " (fl m^mpr.h.uifdhie ami amnnt he eiplained either hv * dMutmot in-iiiitlttv or 
by a hypobhaueol ortal.aof larger efau. The price i B a.ore than 3^ timee aa hW the aom-V When 
*4 ^rm.saiaaisgiv.a to the formers of Ponit ... money p^Too^ anaomtiag to 7 „oni.‘™ C 

Z^z :“• ^ ^ ^ - t™* 

1 Cf. ilImj ji, 37, note £ ftalow, 

1 Ac(Jurditl o “ W- UK - 2:> 1, where 15 artaki* bnrley are cathnatod at 1 num. H. 
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four pay partly in one amt p&rtly in the other 1 . Among the receipts we I'mU Ike rent of 
an oil-mill nml of a bakery, jiIhu more than once tore for stables and This last 

term the editor would translate cellurs, but roams could nltR> spiite well b« meant, The 
receipts. however, derive chiefly from payment;- fur la tab. Vs we arc not told their extent, 
it is unfortunately impossible to ascertain whether such payment* wore high or tow. 

Let iss now turn to tile consideration of rtishursemerils, which by their nature could not 
remain stable hut varied from year to year. The individual figures for dkburtteiueuits must 
first be ascertained and then brought into relation with the receipts* The first items 
entered in every account year, whether in kind or cash, and whether for the total estate 
or lor f>&*pFN and -jrpjwofioi?-, arc the deduct ions lor the Sq/i'lcrum, i.c... the state taxes. The 
fact that a part- of the payments of the coio/tt are deducted for the state by the landlord 
{?,, as a matter of fact, only a continuation of the practice followed fit farJo in I'tolemaic and 
in B a man times* In leases of t hi.-= puriuil between private landowners cud their private 
lessees the express conditiem in frequently found that the landowner assumes responsibility 
for the state tuxes* naturally taking it out of the rent. The taxes, in the 9th and 10th 
LulL amount to: 

In kind: 

lb 1 .77, 13b inrep St^poirtOi 1 art* wheat’ 

198, 280 „ tt IIfstA.i'i 71 j *„ „ * 

169, 437 ,, , h EptiouvoXta}? Bm tuv 

thratTriTOV triTLJiaHt 1O0J TT T , 

287 J art, wheat worth 

U kef. the art. = 17 uom. 22^ ker. 

and in money; 

11, l8f+, 118 vircp B^pne-iou rlfs fcTv<re(»s' Kp/ioi/woAtcuf 13 nom* xropa 1 j = 12 nom. 22 [ ker* 
IfMt, 299 „ „ ile^Xo trint xdyiif; otxwis ti nom* 18 ker* 

JEM, 419 unrip aaLikoi/ I nom* Ijj ker* 

Total yield of taxes 38 mom. 16j her. 

I Thu fruit gruWuf uf TllAbru 'Cjij, I he ytinpyios' I« l uj3i^i4ir, MlC yti.'jjyini' [lwi'ir unit the bttrs nf 8an fHOU, 
-j:n II. iiriii. -I 1 :-!. 4 1 Ml, .J0£ L jetf, 10 -T HI, 4Ki, 421* 423. Whether hi ndilLtiuli thn debtor of U* 401 and 41ft in 
Line iaiiia I do net venture to oodde. 

s The item i.vip firffunTiov "tpi^vTTHiVfui, ii .L-^ijiiiecl :w ah” in the Hth ind.. w I. 1i7 two .mn-unt-, 

1 (J 4 k anL -j 113 ikT t, Iti the fating of the for thF'.TJ? Aliubas ill* LSI, 4-111, 4l3*) hUluJ tlu*w- -Aopda: 

rcri'- Jlflu i rw <ri(rnif aprtifivT p&- \ v^/uirpa o uti* Dlhbfll bwito^ b llii IjflUis U» JL IJH 

ltu ,] Lniiwuen fodap.-w • nod cadet** ten- .i» tho KMulutinu ei . Now the unw in tho Individual 

eiitrie’ in E 1 , liud. 95 are quoted cither in nr>mittmiu s wttuu tt or in oatmumatA r keratin if, and from the 
sum totals and the onoverwinoa i herein madu into tdAifur Kop'ujimrn it lranmr.t ctf,ir IwypTiil a doubt Mi .t 
the number* after ■ropA «gjrift kemia to ]« subtracted, while in ontri.-- nom, j ter, *r t ic kemtia am to 
be add^J, In wtOL-s with nut kermtia the iiemjMuatii in dc imliifiiinid <’uLri» nrc tormud tCcrmft^n, h wtr 

ifa&upt'if wbtlc the cxiire^siou rii^nji^iirn iw enijiloyod etcltiaivoly tor a total of riiftLii'siiint..i worth 24 

kerAti.-* ttiuli in iinsr* where kern fist .iru deducted nr nddoil In cotivertinfr a aim of nnmi.Hmato. and i-. r-svgf 
u^sl in smgl« hoius, TJiere is thttrfere to my mind no ground whatever fur ramming r i thm^tioa just at 
JL 191, I ll> and 495, for rtr-olviug iut4 f *e6*pi 4k) iumI uj:j ilyiu- it to It in rather to bo 

construed with uproar and to b * i resodved iut-i Eil Lliiit. eafte ii csprc--iEy aiAtai that tlio 

.nubaa ;upd clean wheat. We know moreover thus only ulm dully cleaned irmin w.l-‘ umjitod in tm 
pavnjexitd. Tho 113 arUil;iii> aittat therefore hav>.- Isjoll wheat nut yd u lmnwl * White Itow^vtr in the 9th lud, 
only liUri art. -w reckoned in tin summing in the i‘rtli ami llth ImL tin whole U3 annW .ire 
refikoi lliI . -*■« the hi^ dimbLlflaa Lirurlookud .m prr”r of SI, to the detriment uf the cninUr 

owners. The ditlerauoa of %\ artubaa k the aaitit? ^ thn deficit of tins roueipi-r dm- m kind for the 0th ind* 
aa compared with the 10th amd HUj imt, hot tin corninrhm cam 1 h' iiaLvblkhod ln'tweim tliK-ue tw r o rLmnuiita. 
Thu item inr 4 >» ^eriov fTiVJla always tigum iti the *ali» terns;’ at 77J -md 74^ m. ■ 13. U$ f SBC^ 3 Mij. 
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In the lith I mi.. also the tttx yield is tin- surnc, for in my opinion I. TUI i* to be completed; 
v'jJfuv-fivTn.) tly TTinpa) a] Ld. As ufaove remarked, the taxes ul ways stand at the Winning 
f.'I e3li‘ dhshutaemeut items. Line 195 contains the mvkav fur the; I04f clean artabas 
thi raiore this entry mast have been preceded by the money tax for the KT^trm (cf. 
IL separation of these two entries in the 8th and 9th ind. by the dbtmr^- 

ment ^ lf ^e loot, however, in the Kith and 3lth ind*) is to be explained 

hy , v tbat riie latter U[]t, 7 belongs to the account for the Swpw and La quoted there 
m the 10th and 11th ind. as well (II 299, 381 J f while the money tux for the *tW and the 

'' avKo !' *** JJSiiea * e<1 the The wording of i 194 1 cannot restore; it must 

[me boon much shorter than that of 11. 445 8 which have the same purport, Assuming 
the correotneas of the supplement in I. 40i. the same tax total and the same tax items 
rr^uld for tin, 11 th ind. as for the 9th and 19tb ind., IL 34th 385. 177-8, 494-5. Since 
we shah see that in the 11th inti, the receipts of the total property suffered severely Itom 

mi insufficient inundation, the continuance of the state burden at the same figure la very 
remarkable, 7 


Of the total tax yield for the 9th-lrtb ind.. amounting to 38 nom. lit' her 17 nom 
22| kar., or almost 47 36 % t ate defrayed in kind, while we have seen above that v 
meats in kind figure at only 23 55 % of the quoin of receipt* The state obviously, evin 
m Inter times, set a particular value on receiving the payment* in kind, being in need of 
these for the provisioning of Alexandria and Constantinople, P'or the 8th ind we must 
" S ™ e * J*** oI **“<*. »«ine th»t tho rot, in nut 

« d ' d to lllt Lolal ‘ill tlio 3th ind. XevcrtheleM, tie money taxes are cxootlv the 

“f •** m tLe nth 11 rh iud - AJthouyJi therefore the ycipyw „0 ’IWmVtsu was subjnet 
only tu money payments and indeed to the considerable amount of 17 nom, l(i her 
{J. 2 j 7), the taxes in kind in the 8th ind. must have been lower than in the hurt three years 
That inference ought to have been patent from the entry mr ep bjpoekv IJ.VAu, f or later 
1,11 IbttHmn counts os pan, of the and its taxes are found under 

the fiTjpatrtov IW^a (Ik 280, 299, 346, 365). Unfortunately this entry for the 8th ind. haa 
not survived and uoL 4 shows ton many gaps precisely in'the figures for a restoration to 
seem possible 1 . 

Disbursements for taxes are most often, hut not always, followed by those for rebates 
{Kotofcitrttoi). but the latter do not always stand one after the other aa with tax disburse^ 
inente. These rebates are in no single case deducted under the receipts from the item to 

W L . *uuA™ that tbLH tax aino ima V md in eW grain. While tWore tlia difference tetwe^n cleaned 
and uiickaued wheat amounts hi the ovw of ;|p'l « rtt ft i » ‘fypaiWhMH to bouib 7 37 7 , hi the caw; uf 
**** ** it amount, to only Thia difference mmt* to tty mimi be irilaiued cu.lv bv 

difitumura in kinds of wlitsat which in wJutt Bi label supposea in his mite to L 1&7, So Jong an we do nrit 
know for cftrUtfi how the arf/ which frequently < .entire in tiam ration entries should te rcaoW ftbe 
resolution mm MW«(wfth tho temnUi.thui “unthrednsi"] a* ISd.dvL renutivolv propo**/*. ** b^ ICjh 
te me rather mky u, v,ew of L 34S where 77* art. are with 74^ art. Mf ^ dxaJJ 

jgS ■“ f 1 " Ul tmd ! ^ for thfl aolutiun. In the o^e of the pdd to tho 4™-^ 
there ^Uuidji ulwajM only tmo figure, ; 

* Si 'T ■OW* '»P« wilt tte itana, iht h, 0 Uat luw It th» boginri™ at «L 4 

to l.+o nstotnl according to Q, r s s l a are 

Tho l Krtif>ent nntDi™ , m iws Brt . Ain wl™t 

L, * T ™ wnntoi in •*« wctamlog up it i> iwpoi.im. MJ . 

1. SI3 ]f« ki In TTOtored, at leu>t an far as tte st+nyc girtw (ct\ ]. ist+i ■ 

[4-W H+c -Mi % p(«iAw] ■ „ 

S 1 ..CO tbo tat, M „ 1 ■ HKl L !ifiill th„ I 0 U, Brf I It], tat m LJ£lZ 
refer consequently to fund th utvU* hdiHLging, and since theBa 


(Efnoidcu' fHjy'J, 

hub an? countin! iiTislor LIiei. irp^n^u 


and 


liiooGa of InuJ nuilcrwem nu chanijc in t|jt 
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which they refer — perhaps because this individual items were laid down for the ir/Hmoifrqf 
on the part of the landowners—but are always entered as disbursements, although t hu-y 
were not really so. For example, when Victor of l J ois in the 11th in J. (lb 404, 486) has 
hifi whole rent remitted to him, that happens because he cannot pay. and it in out of the 
question that he paid the rent, which was then made over to him again. Because of these 
remit hi noes the impression given by the receipts is a little falsi tied, some of them 
recurring annually doling the four years covered by our document. su that a difference 
urise.s between estimated and rent receipts. Flore wo must mention particularly the receipts 
troin the P ftt l t t estate, which figure among the receipts at 1 4 nuiii. impti 65. 1U1 art abas 
wheat, and in addition 0!> art abas wheat "fijrrl voptarptiTtttv £ irapa Xe ; in the actual 
receipts 7 com. -^apa 35 fiim vhou aprafi&p vr 1 " figure ns disbursement and romittaaK e, 
so that- in reality rhe receipts from the Pan it < rtutti amount to <1 tio tn. impa ,’40 = 1 urtm. 
18 kcr,, and to 160 arfcaba^ wheat, which, nt tile rut' of 11 kcr. the artaba. produces 
10 nomlsmata, in ail therefore to 14 noni, 18 ker++ whereas in th« Gtftbnato the figure staiula 
at 13 nom. rrapa 65=10 nom. 7 kcr, f 160 art. wheat — ]o nom., total 20 nom, 7 kef. 
Thus the actual receipts from Pan it arc lower by 5 nom. 13 ker. Than appears from the 
estimate. Further annually recurring rebates are: 

lb arrabas wheat to the Trwjta/MTi^ nf Thalmoon* (at 1| ker.)«= 0 nom. 22 J ker. 


3 nom. 1 11 ker, for hire of stables and jrcXXia in Thalmoon 3 = 
I nnm, Trapa 5 for a dovecot in Thalmoon 4 
3 num. 'trapit 12 to Kfurrgpa?* = 

4J ker. for i^opov ffTrepfirtTiwr* = 

3 kcr. to ytitipytov ' I tn&wpuu ■ 

14 ker* for stable hire at Hcrmapolis 9 = 

In nil 

and with addition of the tiuhmnc from Pnnit 

Total 


U l 

19 

12 

H 

3 

U 


H nom, 
R 


ker. 


13 


13 nom. 18 her. 


The actual receipts every year are smaller by this sum than ihe receipts due®, 

Utfi iad, jl-' compared with she cth ind+, we ma j insert, in the titfi md. for there items t.3u- same figarea u* hi 
the Dull md., and a apply further: 

L 57 i Kfli.‘cp irr^iii t]w» r+il^bTii wl*} (,y. I, Ifll). 

I. 0$ | ^Lwr^i rtrj*ov ; ]' ^rppf, fti tt !( r»j i n icf. EL I <J-t, 28 2, ,14 8),. 

E. +70 t jjXu UL«i i7+froL'l (dpr u/hj i] u {cf- FI. 1 03, 2ft 1. 34 7 )- 

Fur 11. 58.61 nnd this figures fur L 62 T bare iv. nijypknjicrit r<■ jirrijNise, Fi»r 1. fll the supplmjent 
w.«in< inj|.irebal>l" a* ive arc dcidinfl with dislumii'iin-av*. It might pi^iMy trail of the miiik dis- 
eur^mieot as I. 166 for the ath ind., hut tbnt a quite uurartoin. 

For jin lipjiniiiiiuite oalgutatibn nf thu figure* for i 62 use i+elnw, p. 4+% note ft. 

I See U. 44+ H7 t I92, 4IJSI, -U>5, 423, 43-HJ, I 44 in t>i 1" mutated [r(aj.ru [ r&+r yr [ npy- *u. Ils»7r [ 

i See II 250 ? 59 . 348 . * See IL H&A 273 -S; S liW-SGi, 30 O- 4 W 9 + 366 , 

‘ Soe 0. i!76 ; 09 f SOI. SfiT, 

II See If- 3Ct, 4Kt f 163. The reE'fllo of lit nom. -ru/ii 48 for ihe Hth 3 1th in±, enti nti umlcr thn 1 0 t.Ij inrl, 

ini}ilica tui lUiiiUiil rebate of 3 nom, *rfl|W 12, ^ ts dear from L friiT't where n furtlmr ajecul tebatA far tbo 
Hth ind, ta deducted rot from the nrigit d pajment of ta nota. 7- hui fn'-m 15 tin in. rmp^i tio. Lino 
+3i> msntina* * ^ment of 38 onm, eo/>o 72, which !■ pfe »um *% « ohifiaU errer [nr a. miBnrntding,—F jI. [ r 
fur the iiutarti'-'H nf 3* Hunt, 72 in l. 41fJ prodtie**^ thn 'Him t+f naiiinatcd receipt a 2S2 imm, 
tfl ker.}, wbicii re maims fir the ntli Utb Ind. 

* gut IL 41+ JSt>; ItXt 20 ft, 451, 497, : 8co IL 426; 101 , S06+ 452, 4»B, 

I Sft? LI 102, 207, 454, 500. The quota of lit nee dacs in no doubt ouataiuod in IL W)-3 anti 129-32. 

» No wtomust is taken of thn annua! rebate nf 1 [ kcr. to the heirs nf Simplon, ^ this i.* h of oom. 
l«D!iatii>ii f >r a tturvice; •ux» I 1W T whom prnlialiLy aoXf i- to bn md ciri'apMjt:, ami IL 243, 150, 4£W. 
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The rebates not of annual recurrence are iu reality not rebates at all but payments for 
work performed such a-e a new plantation, a KaXapiu- 1 , A rebate of 3 ker. in all for 
three years ( 8 th—Kith ind.) to an cprenTph^tM; is indeterminate (I. 455 ). In the 1 E Lit ind., 
however, an exception can be established, In thin year the land suffered badly, from rtm 
insufficient inundation and coiiaet|uerd itfSpn%{a, which compelled the la milords to grant 
heavy rebate?! to many of the cultivators of tlieir estates* These rebates are several times 
expressly designated as uirep uffpo^ov (c>/.. 11 . S 0 O, 489 , 515 ); even when that ia not the 
1 ust- we may ass nine fr^iw^td us the cause in The case of rebates which onlv occur in the 
Nth in<L The rebates on ncoount of ajdpt -^ia amount to: 


Line* 

494, JKO 
:m 
tde t 437 
104, 488 
513 

36a, 360 
36a, am 
39®, 4sa 
403, 495 
too, m 
414, 513 
llC, 514 
■m t 469 
43,441,500 
4 W r 50V 
3iV412,50H 


31,411,006 

428, S li! 

22 * 269,38 ) 

367, 380 
420,510 


ZJf lew 

-imaiijjf 4iudinf,r 

Iif/nslf 

7a '' / ^ 

Victor of I'uia 

134 Jvrt- wfieat 

m 

109 

yWpJtLlV nXurrjVpfif 

U6 ,irt. wliait 

4S 

50 

yeaiilfycnj.. Uu. it 

I’M itn. wheat 

52 

50 

it «' 

56 urt whent * 

28 

50 

« TT 

3, Jinus. irnpfi 3U n 

3 TlOtU. iriiJiii 15=2 linen, ker. 

50 

Ti.ITffll' "El'lU^ 

44 art. wIuiflI 

39 

45'45 

riHTgnJf 

UI8-3 art. whufit, UH)i biurh'V 

36J, 33 L 

33/, 

A ijvtn^ui^ti L' 

b7.J art. wheat 1 

m 

2 

30 \ 

-safAfti, 11p r^j.toTT'li 

'! ait 4 v,-Jn’nt 

30 1 

C krjjTT4 JJH .[ | rj( SilpiTir L|jl> J rjt 

80 art. wfic-iL t 3 

m 

30* 

TT t+ 

1 TlrtCLL 

O nun, 8 ker. 

33,! 

H TT 

i until. ?rn^u ■'« 

0 tHWU flt her. 

m 

TfUfjyii'Jl' rl* Zvfi&iMt 

95 art. whe^t 

Mi 


?- 11 

3^i IjLim. TTfipdi 12= lfi tjoiii. Tr,i^j<'i 84 

5 1 iirnn. irupu 28 = t netiL 4 key. 

3:ij 

Tinrtnii KfliTTfjpftt 

1 5 1 n UU. irfiyjfi 6l 1 n 

5 Hum. n-a^i 20= ] niim. 4 kei 1 . 

34 1 

LE,TfH>f 7rftjjT]rt,f ’IahIi'IW uni 

Ifajplay En Tenkntlds 

13 ROilL — ujiii 52 

4 1 ilimi, ir« F ru 17=3nnnL 14“4 lusr. 

331| 

jujy'it "l > r> f h[^j l ■' ■ 
in TclkinLliiH 

H > n 1. rra^c'i 44 

3!i until* irn^nii 14^=3 [mm. I. 1 ker. 

m. 

ytiiapyitui 1iT^lu|hh. 

3 IStllLS. TTf3jl>lj 18 

I IH>ni. Eiipn li 0 iLirtn. 13 k^r, 

334 

Island in the tl L^t nf 
Thallnonn 

1 nom Trrj^a G 

O it'-nu 6 khr. 

33] 

ytippyutv 4^fmv »>4lJl 1| ui4f^ir 

7 nom. ITiJ^rr 35 T 

2 ] li lift Tnip.'i 3 : 'l = 1 n om, 2Q_[ kor. 

331 

yrtupywv Or^tui® 

i 3 1111 Hi. fi 

407j art. wheat at Ii ker. 

334 art. futrloy at 1 .< kor. 

[ nom. irfi^r't 2««3 nmu. 22 ker. 

- i mini 17 ] ktT. j 

2"' nom. 11] her, - 
3 uiotn- 16] ker. I 

3072 


See, t.g. r H 101, 43®. 


ill noiu, 2 Jj ker, 


Total 

S Sri reaj| 1 4SS of 57 nrt„ 1 So rend 1. 515 instead of ft im m. 

tn the ipjoli -hu y^-ay^r nt KaufiuiUtou litres as debtor, while among this diabun*. 

liiftiitH it IS the T «upyte HlVnr at Eflocniljatan. There can, however, be no dmibt tW the twn enlrinfi Hv.« 
refirenoe to cm, another, wring that sill the other debtor, m kind «f the under which the entries 

m Ml have their rebate ^ted elsewhere, except. the vintager* of Kenemtaon, who however' 

only pay a art. bud*-. rmd ™ «m huve no co imfa With u rebate of 2J»| art- wheaL The sum due in 
SO «L wtatt, the relate granted Ja an 37i art. That is curious, [f L 03 were completely preservoci, an 
explanation might . -i m,.» from it ,md L. bL>, but thi.* in of cm iirae quite uncertain 

1 TLe ai Z m r * m * rt - Sb, °* the ™***»>*«* *dyw> so *t nttamhaUv 

a portion of the lands in questieo whh not affected by the afipn^uu F J 

■ Orip n »l «W«t4» M n«u. „api 73, L 463, no] 3 nrm , ^ l2 , „ , W <sub i iahedi 

summing aM^t IS ,n,m. .**« 60. on which nm Wow** t.. L SOT din tslmte «, flowed. Tho 
%™.sl,uw th.t L J07 t 410, sltliough in L 410 the *l.tor ipj*, oJmZ JL* 

ZTtkT^E k T i B ,f “ ,ttd * *** y*m T.We*.« flu reiver of ™|SL. 

Thul. the ™r«w KriWejHic ^ stunted at. TdWhi* m attested ri®u b v 1L -io m&_ 

K It is Dot certain tlmt L 380 Jui EidWi'iir^ in 1 !«-+ kt.- - J* l ■,, _ 

f«t, exactly ■ „f 7 uom. ^ 35 . ^ th,& ^ ' 2 atB ^ ^ 3 f i' 1 fe 
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It- is most remarkable that the same rate of relief obtains for money ns for kind in 'be 
case-of those debtors who receive rebate on both counts, namely the 'fttopyin fluvir nnd 
iv %up.jjlxei- anil the heirs of Barapion. the first at n rate of 50 7 the hist two of $31, 7. - 
From this we may conclude that pricea of produce did not ri.se iti spite of the nfSpo^ia. 
otherwise tbe pncpntflgc of rebate allowed on money would nut huve been the rut me ns on 
produce. 

Among the diohurseTnent* those for irrigation claim coiiuiderable amounts L . running in 
the Hth ind. to II) nom. 11 J ker . 1 * 3 For the 9 th ind. the total cannot be apofirtained 3 ; in 
the rnth ind. 14 num, 18 her. 1 * and in the 11th intL 5 Hum. 4} ker.* are expends I on 
irrigation, comparatively little therefore in the year of the uj3pei%itL, from which we may 
conclude that it was not possible to repair its eonflfl^ueWJPH by urtificifll irrigation* ihic 
document shows; also the hiring of parts of the snJckiifah* as in P, Has. Cop. I (likewise 
from the Hermopolite district and of late date) 5 among parts of the jiakkiynh mention is 
made inter nli<t of 'TVfLtrava. jetr#Xdtef. nifttu'ts' 7 . ££u<x/v fil. lT!I, 13b, -19, 3'Jl) is no doubt 
to be corrected to which apparently means a bucket, see Hell- 1 * - rum Awjifptit^y 

vi. 207. Our doen memt shows that the provision and upkeep of the irriuiition machines 
in rhe case of the present estate al*n, were the business of the landlord, us we know from 
various Oxvrhvudllia papyri of the nth and 6th cent, was the case for the A pi on family - 
F. Oxy. 1 . 137: xvi, 1932) and other landowners (P. Oxv. xvi, 1899, 1900). 

Very important are the disbursements for new development and improvements The 


amounts are: 


&fA ifld. 

0 /A iftd. 

1 s'lfJl iW. 

1 LrA ind. 

Fur nuw dorelt>}anant 

^ nom, 13 [ ko.r,' 

1 tjom. IT I kpr, w 

2 1 LG] LI, ^ kef.L' 

— nom. 0 i ker. 1 ' 

and n>r_il beds 

For buildings 

2 hqhl * 

:i nopi, U tier. 11 * * 

3 muiL ker L " 

— 

For nu« 

1 i uam. 3J kfir, 3 " 

!t nom. 4 kfr, M 

U nuin. l&l Iter . 14 

4 wuh 1 4 IcerA* 

f’or rents 

— 


10 nom,® 

24 notiu 3 kor4' 

VflROIW 

tiliitl 12 her. 11 

- ilcilll fj her. M 

4 ncim. 0 kiir- M 

— tiom. th kur,* 4 

Total 

22 mini, her 

23 aein. ] t J k^r. 

35 ihjul 141 ^ r ‘ 

33 nom. 1 ") ker. 


1 In wbnt fciu-ws the nrl*W uf whaat m through u«t reckoned at t J kcr, t lntrloy at \ J few, Tin 1 wm* 
amt iu ilih-u form ore ctmvBrtfctl Into etgiuchird nominniit; at tlu- nito uf 11 kw„ t while fraction* uf a 
kenitlou lower tin 1 11 \ ore dfcn-jpnkd a& in the drwvoa&r 

* II 124-fif 1^7-Dj 131, 134; 

a 1 L 21 L», 222, £24-0, 22 « pri^liict 2 nnric 22 j Iter Tin- Bgorca, however, «tns LwkitiL' fur IL, 2l5 r SKI 
The former concern* the erection of n dam, 

4 El. AT: Rrtk-H; 4TiT -H ; IW); 404^8; i 400 uo ihnlbt SffauFrcijFl nil her 111 ill if four r ’ du l 

■u jTpyv « £ L rt„ I J -17, whore I wiield gupply Teawubuk-), Dfit TVffir ), IL I IT *. 

■ it. Wi lceen, A rri U\ VIII. U2 ftW 1 note I- 

n []_ 57 eo r .,@ 4 iik- 9 . Ill L TiT it in uncertain wheel if > wlmat or l.-rtey i- uit-.iiiB. Iu lie- cakml ition 
I have iirbi ttr-irily ^hoummI thu fennnr. In the cw uf the advKfttifl [uynonla, 11 . H* tt, f hare “WtrtH*l 

exnonkliture fur u ew development, although . h iampre^iy only at L 1 1W- 

» IL 123, 120, 133. w IL 1 1r> ~ G - 

n 11 . i 117 (ftUuwaiM’. fur :l yfufTrio. iluUuIs jire lacking) and 130: ^icrtf.Vr rt-tirtutrr(>jr) for the nil mill. 1 > 
that pmiaps* the fuiriicsn l he truHbiuj» much 1 rtc (if, Kbil, 6 >uwk, 133) nf the ofl-mlb ! Ti- him amOtOvtii 
here Lo 0 kirt-j L 220 to thff Vtnie, rot here, ton, mom hkely wi' Wt to da witii hir&i f jp ill l HSfi 

I lush ind 1 tha T*w ^riKiT.^r BeXpi™ $ c^U 10 km*. Whether w> M« d«aling here with two nutchtiuM 
j 3 not dioLr from the feit ^ it etombi. In tbr Ht.li Ind. the item no Lntiyor a p ? nuc If IL 130 find 220 
dtiul with the him c*f a atiwbuig niachine, it L* ^neHthmabte if those Hems B hcui]il be in:kc«iHjd louots® the 

imiimvetni'-iit'' 

For ffKit.toi12-25 '.wj ueit page. 

Jatmi. nf Areh. *iVi 8 
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lm the case of improvements the reference ia mostly to new plantations of vineyards In 
the lands of TtalmoOn and Kenembatom The reeds required lor supporting the vines arc 
purchased in large quantities, and the coloni arc also induced by bonuses to cultivate reedm 
Vats are prepared; 3. 313 shows that the production of vats for fil aronrae of vineyards 
cost 8 nom. IS kcr. On this creation of vineyards considerable sums arr expended. Moat 
of the neo<pirta were doubtless such plantation- of vineyards or recd-beils. Whether rorn- 
land was converted to vineyards or x*P €ro? waa brought under cultivation for vines cannot 
be ascertained from our doc um ent, neither dnea it appear whether wine was grown on the 
estate even before the four years covered by our papyrus. We find, it is true, in the 9th ind. 
(I. 227) 18 ker. reckoned '*£*« oivou SaXjion 1 and fl kcr. in the tilth ind. fur 

"vai/Xov oXvov HtiX^ttuv/' but whether that means wine grown in Thnlinoon and trans¬ 
ported thence or perhaps wine imported for consumption cannot be determined. Wine 
does not figure in the account in any part of P. Ibid, UA (it is true the beginning and end 
of the papyrus have not survived). Here wo must observe that the rent Tot vineyards dt 
off the leases of the later period preserved to us is paid in wine or must. In the main, in 
our document at least, we must he dealing with new plantations of vineyards, since the 
figures in 11. 227 and 33<s are very low in proportion to the large expenditure for reeds. 
Apart from this, it may here be remarked, no conclusions con he drawn from our papyrus 
nhant agricultural practice except that much more wheat was grown than barley. That 
oil-producing crops were also cultivated is made probable by the presence of the leased 
oil-mill m Thai moon. The entry in 1. 328 [dyp[d<£flje) Ttp(i)f) p]ay\(m') rou e\af|ou] 
ft[a]\^oo(u) vri(^ia-fui-ra) a v(apet) r no doubt refers to oil produced, in this mill from crops 
grown in and around Thai moon, purchased by the estate management and conveyed to 
properties lying outside Thai moon. The purchase of oil by the Lnniiageineui can be 
established by various pieces of evidence {cf. lb 379. 503). 

It is a striking fact that out document also includes expend fur wages and for slaves 
although we hear nothing about personal exploitation by the owners. Whether the hired 
labourers were all of free status is not evident, and, in view nf 1. 31 (3, “ irarSi,'' 

by no means certain: but here irafc does not necessarily mean a slave. How slaves and 
workmen were employed can be seen only in the case of three workmen when viXo^jpot 
(porters, if. WlLCSJffl, Arrhiv, v11 1 . 92) are in question. Still one can doubtless assume 
that, workmen and slaves had to assist in the course of Improvements. In the case of 
slaves personal service of the master is a possible explanation. 

13 il iet, m t 165, i-fl, ioa, 

r It, 214, 2£1, 223, In ]. 214 the number ts uieuiuipliiUL 

« il 235 - 0 . 

' Tn 11, 233—t, T would, i* in IL :£7--3, 456,511, n'Hulve r>nt into *u Xc^iai but tnli* ■raka^l'w!’, which i* 
found in full in Tl. 313, 31&, 3S9 t 371. 

i* l m 

n IL mi f 0SS* 439, 450, 46 1-2, 

■ h IL 21)4, 325, 331. 45u Thr- hurt IUsuj raally Uihuig* to rhe &*(*& lint hjth -ttraywl ini.-. tim 

lUKiomit of the jfpniUfflMf. 

19 a 313-14, 32th 

» 11. 312. 315, 456. 

al IL 329, 331, Tim lotto? antry deal- with road-irukkitig ; itf Wilckkx, Archt\ vin, *y± 

E a 347, 480, 4!KL 

** IL 3Tu, 374, 

w IL 309, 371-3, 511, 

x ‘ |, 3^4 j tlm rtifar^nos b to grubbing up 'ledges. 
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Amount nf expenses; 

8 fA trt-ui 

— rifjnj, 13 ker, 1 


1>fA itisl. 


lAhullr 
S3:ivb IjiI Knir 


lft iloiil j k^r” U> nom. J!) br,‘ 


IGfA rmL 

5 Tioni. ! 

13 nuui, ] km - . 1, 
L 8 11ij[ ii. 'i Iter. 


I If A ind. 

:‘i iiqul Iter* 
l-l iHitn. I4£ Lcrv 

3i) Tbout. LIS', ter. 


Total fi kt lulrnur 3ft until. 121 ker. 1ft until. L3 kcr. 

The juiid labourers receive us wage? com and money, the slaved corn and clothing, 
both receive oil as, we- 11 in I lie 11th inrl r 

wt may mention also among duburfinmenfr the payments to the private account 
of the proprietress in the 8 tk ami 9th ind. lit th« 9th iml. only a Few items enter into the 
question, withdrawals of cash to the total amount of 23 nom, 2 t» her*, and n payment- of 
s tor. for Uvapw tt>? K vpaK\ in all, therefore, 21 nora. It iw true we cannot he certain tn 
every case whether I he disbursement lb made for pri vate account or for the estate. Still 
more difficult is the determination in the 8 th iml StOI the cash withdrawals of the 
mistress, the corn delivery for her bread, the goods in kind deli vered " eA ol*ay" au well 
as the payments to a needle worker and a linen more hunt may he regarded as disbursement 
for her private account. They reach the total of Id norm tij ker. B 

The facta established up to date yield the following total picture for the management 
of the complete estate: 



iW. 

!hA iii(t 

JKiwurqjfJ 

N<uji. Ki-r. 

Nh>i». Xnir. 

Art. wh&tr. 

IUlO|fc«3. -I 

lonitl = e£.tftt 

Art, barley 

1094- ft. Ill 

lit*;- 5.11.1 

C^ah 

ITS. 6 

g]t£A+i 

Tcitid dun 

243.31 J. 

380*19 

Annual JeJiuit 


13.18 


— 


Actual Kjccwjth 

830, :i; 

£77. 1 

Di-tburKFEtenU 



Art, wheat 

l m 743=4thL0i 

L LH5 SW = 3tt. B 

Ai-t. Imrtev 

L 91 07^4.21 

l im LUBJ= 5,10 

Qidi 

11 144-52 lo“. 

1L 248, 253 324,4 


Tribal 

Defkit mjknotd 

Alld ird^ri'^ J'l 

Balancfl- 
Private account 

T^tal Eipoiu" 1 -^ 

NeU product 

1 1 . OB. 


m.m] 

13.18 

144.321 

Ifi, H] 


L3H.J4 ftft-K* ' f uftba 

/ act i la] 


HH .Si 

33,13 

1 M . £ 
34 

L27, 2 = 


101.1^=443S' J receipts 


r 46*7 7.) of tbn 

- HCtlLal 

149.23-M 13 \ receipt* 


j It 71, 7ft and ]i.«s : .:ive .vd cipeoditurt 'if 10 imtn, 33 ber* Hince, however, the figure r^r l U2 in 
lutafag owmg to a tiicuiui, the number for thn ML hiii. ennwit Ik luxiuratriy iii«L No* th«uom pm vision 
fw t he ^itw domonik 112 iru *hwt in the 8th ind-. *2 art wheat .uid 37J hurley in the Hsth ind., 
T( .i art, whi-v,’. anil 321 Utrlay in the Htb ind- Fnr the flth ind. 4* art. hurley in reckoned :IL 7i ft], and 
m gimt liitatikn cun 1% ooEiumtterl in assuming that the number locking in L 03 mmonnta nwrr ti r U*t to 
at In wheat. 1 hntff aeconiingfj inerted the mianng figure in my ratailntinn. 

a 1L ieo, aoa * H soa, a;s-22. u. 440, 4SH. 


■ |L 3S0 8, 375 9. 


r IS. 482 |wh«re supply [r Ctf trn.]£St«j»}), 5G3—i. 


t p, 23 J+, 340 , Ji 7 . hi the Lut the frAeWou of ,i Iteration w doubting lost in l UeunA 
* a S4, W, 72* 7T-8 r 103-1, 120-1. 
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fif4 imf. Titft ind. 

iif 1'ercEntA^of 




Actual 

Net 

Coifts, 


Aitml 


CtMlH 

/nruiwtft of t 

Nom. K#r. 


pTfi'J Utt 


Sltiii. Ker. 

TMeiplh 

proJurl 


Tamm 

1 




tb, mi 

43-90 

25-7!i 

2715 

Irrigation 

10,11$ 

458 

1004 

8*17 

1 




llDfRIVLTOCrtS 

22, 4 J 

9*65 

31*3 

17 24 

33.14$ 

8*53 

15’7« 

1850 

Labour 

15,12^7 

fl'74 

15*20 

J 2-On 

15.13 

a*ei 

i 0-3(J 

I9SS 


/bceijit* 

Art. wheat, 
AtL. barley 
Cesli 

Total lino 
Annus 1 ilefidt 


lOfA ituL 
Non). Rif. 
10105=83, i 

vw- r».lH 
222,10 

291. 7] 
13.18 


] I th ind. 

Noin. Ker. 

10103 =m:j, 1 
l<^4- 5.11] 

222, If! 

m * 7| | 

13.19 


afipofin 

Actl ai. RtXAEPtS 
Ditlmnvmcnti 
Art. Tbeal 
Art* hikriey 
Liiuli 

Total 

Dufiuil reckbnoi] above 

and -J.'ipn ^ fq 
UaJikUiH' 

Private account 


277.131 

1129M-4:! n.^-29. (i 
11197,443 42= i>. U 

103.i2J 

135. 6; 

5 3.18 
121 . 12 } 


177 .131 

81,2lf=l84iy ■. 
225, |li] 

LUi;2.4!.U ViT- 53.14! 
lift *4, m HU|- 1. I 

ll. 394, 53 t>-U 131. 3 j 


(77.17! 
U3. I 


Total fiipc&iag* 
Net product 


fnridr.ii W- of rv/n-fisr-! 
Taxes 
IirigAtfctti 
Ini] in i v ■■ uj i.' ] il 
tadxiUr 



m. 

12^ = 43-79 ,. j 

of till! 

■ actual 
receipt" 


M3- 

3 =nrr[3 ; 

Iff lijl! 
rutlUll 
receipt: 

158. 

M 

s 

ti 

m" 

112. 

I3[ 4:>«-7 . ' 



P^FcOiiLam© rtf 




IWn^c dT 



AeOiiil 

Nfi 

Co«tf 


Aatinl 

Ntt 


Nom, Krr. 

receipts 

pTij-Jddt 


Sam, Kct. 

r«nifn. 

i pnj4uni 


38.10] 

13-03 

24-79 

3J*1 

38.10] 

IT 13 

34*38 

34 l*f 

14.15 

5*31 

JH5 

12-14 

5. 4^ 

2 30 

4*81 

4-50 

35,14] 

L$82 

22'f 1 

2927 

33,171 

14444 

gSTO 

29-80 

16. 5 

G*C 

1167 

14*88 

20.131 

&H 

1H-27 

18-18 


Note in this schedule that the addition of the ye^pyioi rav 'Qnaviaxov had a favour* 
able influence on the total product, to which also the fact contributed that it proved 
poaaihle. despite ilu addition of thin estate, to keep the total expanses permanently lower 
in the ^rh-lUk ind. than the figure* for the 8th ind. Whereas in the 8th ind. 65B8 of 
the actual receipts is swallowed Up by expenses and only 44 12 ; remains as net product 
the proportion for the 9th and 10th ind. is practically inverted. 15 87 and 13-711° 
expenses as against 5413 7, and StP21*/, net product.' And even in the 11th ind., whm 
the tlffpox** diminishes the regular receipts by 10*69 7 o , S0*IS7 of the actual receipts 
goes for expenses while 49*67 7 a forms the nd product, thus achieving a more favourable 
percentage proportion than in the 8th ind, Xatundlv savings had to be effected in the 
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llth ind* to raaeJi that result, and so no sort of disburse.ment& are made in this year 
for plantations, which aw alread} T observed were parti mikrly low in r he llth ind, for 
irrigation purposes, hut dinbureemcnta for improvements are on the whole continued on u 
lavish scale despite the u/Jpo^ia, sinrl Httrpadti in total the parallel figure^ for the 8th and 
9th ind* (that may bo connected with the change of owner), lagging behind the itgnre for 
the 10th ind, only by the sum of J nom* Iter, Indeed, for vatn nml reeds the dJfpogXa- 
striukeE llth ind. provides, with a total of 32 nom. 17 her,, the highest figure for the 
whole four years. Parallel with the disbursements for improvements, labour expense also 
mount, up, reaching their highest figure in the llth ind., the year of the when 

they account for IS 18 V of the total costs. 9*1 1 of the actual receipts, 18 27 # | 0 of the 
net product, a very large figure considering that we are not dealing with personal exploita¬ 
tion by the owners, and so not with the regular agricultural operations. Finally, the tuxes 
arc very high, amounting in the !M li ind. to 25 79 , in the 10th ind. to 24 - 70 , of the 

not product ; and since the statu allowed no Las alleviation for n0pa%ia (unlik+’ what we 
know Iron] the Roman period} the taxea reach til tin lltli ind. the height of 34-30 of 
the net product. 8o it Appears that even the great landowners and the great nobles (three 
comites are involved) hud to submit in this period of decline to pay very great yum'' to 
the state. 

While papvri already published have revealed to us much that is Ugly about the great 
nobles of the period of decline, we can assert, on the other side, that the cowrites of our 
document, managed their estate with great wisdom and great humanity. They spent a 
great part of their revenues in improvements (even the expenses for irrigation must partly 
he claimed as such), and io one year, when an accident of nature severely damaged the 
produce uf tlieir estates, they remitted to the stricken tenants 30-72-l00 7^. tumidly 33J 0 /., 
of their liabilities, although themselves allowed by the state no tax alleviation whatever 
in consequence 1 . 

1 It may Ijc further i>r>ied* un the Ust: 

L 20 “h"Ul'l probably he restored | n-fp^ul nuriui Tld^V f' 01 ■ w^^rjuma) A (L O 

#(m4) V. CL L Sfl7, li probably n faptti* calami for tha tuwtt rea-soc that in suma of money with iropa 
seWfini if ever rJi"iv ie subtracted tlrnu .. in komtxiO uuu-third "f tho pn vitnifl tmToinmato- 

L 23; invKMid of i t afih,) f L T?mpa) <, ' L /JO. 

L lnpa(ir( nWi^f) inrdp Kfu-Hljit, cj L 415. 

1, 45: [7T njm ’ Mtfiiar [itql LLnXt«[. onA Qw«™ |r, c/, 1- 42 i 

i 4ft; [f(ti^i) Iliiirt'uD^ 1 intii Mr* M){fdflrjuxra} ty V\. c/. L Hk 

1, 4“ : run ytupy' ' (tttiI T]trfi3ip«vl r[«:>uir|*riro; y m'yftpu t< |, «:/, I. I2<i- 

t 48; | — [" 1 ju) 'AfLifurum ^fwijoy nf), etc,, refjuirpard 7 W]. r / h ^7 

L 411: [it I u, ici ) 'Evimm(tl‘jk»e.' cpF^ur^ii^fiid), <f. I. 42*. 

Thr-i- tigmm ind lbs above ( , r . 1 -I idlernti ju in the number of numifiuiab, m ! 3m pun, > n, i« 
giro oiitcLly tLu total of J, N. 
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AN IVORY SPHINX FROM ABYDOS 

(British Museum, No. 546T8) 

By JOHN GAESTANG 


With Piute vii. 


Ouring the course of excavation* made m l£#0» in the fiearopoli# of Abydoii there 
found a ranall ivory object designed like the head of a ruval -sphinx, which between 
it;? fore paws clutch*: a struggling human victim. Thin object wa* originally aligned to 
the collection of the late Rt, Horn Bussell lieu, M.P. f and after kh death was given, by 
3i [ i-- widow, to the British Museum, together with other objects from his collection. 
Artistically of considerable excellence it is possibly also of historical consequence. From 
ite provenance it seems dearly Lit belong to the period of the fate Middle Kingdom, and 
Ur. Hall has proposed to recognise in it a Hyksos long, possibly Khiust, wftnyin" 
imperturbably and implacably, a struggling Egyptian. Ur. Hills views are all the more 
valuable in that they are independent of the circumstances of discovery, which tend to 
the same conclusion aa regard# the date. Tie bases his opinion on the character of the 
roytil portrait, which he regards definitely as Syrian and Semitic. This is well seen m 
the profile. He fails to recognize in it any known royal head of the Twelfth or Thirteenth 
Dynasty* ihe kings of which on the other hand are known to have been typically 
Egyptian without trace of Semitic blood. J 

Uo account of the obvious interest of the sphinx, this brief note ie published to 
explain the circumstances of its discovery. The object seems to have formed the handle 
to an ivory box, being pierced with peg-holea and appropriately shaped on its under side. 
It was found in a tomb numbered 477. This was. one of a uniform series which, though 
broken and disturbed, was sufficiently preserved to enable the content of the adjoining 
tombs to lie separated. They all contained the same class of object^ among which the 
Aftpe and material of brads and scarabs were the moat distinctive, suggesting in them- 
-ieKes a date not far removed from the Twelfth Dynasty, but with sufficient variation to 
leave the precise date open. In the immediate vicinity, the discovery of “pun" pottery 
and other remains indicated the Hyksoa period more definitely, and this appears in the 
following relevant extract from a monthly report addressed to the Excavation Committee 
on January 30th, 1008,. from Abydos. 


ha gtwphv of nj the tomb, ha* provod af mm, npachd intohftv* #l*o added i., f „,r 

fund or matortal beam,* -o the mmty “HyW" period, and have lately came am*, a nf UmZ 

ountelniii* fi ue sywimmz, m il frw cb-w whale atid unbroken, flf tbo vnriout “ " mLt.Ty which 

u; he, ,urviva t .r .t »y reto „viv,l; of tho W . too*) tr UCH „f tfL to fomw ,ZZ 

««-*-* «■-* to ivory . . to *. fc* 4SS !C KL“eT 

l„,J Uio lurk tow ntjoclo tow boat, feuoi tee roomily U , |* Itmorjrct^tori in this 

*&* a Due porphyry nee, a atom a model of B house, etc. 1 ' 


t 


f 



Plule VII. 



Ivory sphinx of Hyksos date from Abydos British Museum. Na> §4,67$, 

Settif aboai JI time* mfitrrtl • 
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The groups of “pan' 1 pottery mentioned have been published with ilhintmtions 
under the title Two Nubian Graves nf l fir Mitfifh Kingdom at Abyihw in Liverpool Annals, 
x, 33, with Plates vii and viii, I.y Mr. W. B Emery, who regard* th^ pottery in the 
graves as of Nubian origin. Wfdk there is no doubt of it* Nubian affinities., fragment* 
of this clasH of ware have been found as for afield as Sakje-TleuzJ in North Syria, in 
a provenance of the same period; moreover thn large alabaster vessel associated with the 
deposit hi nomparabk witli a similar object of the Middle Bronze Age {<*., the Hylm 
period) discovered in 1925 at Jaffa in Palestine, and published in Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Palestine Museum (PL ii r No- 4944). Tim re i* evidently more Lo be learnt about the 
ramifications of these typed. 

The following is a copy of the inventory cards of the tomb in question, No. ITT. and 
it,B neighbours, sis recorded at the time. 


Tula s 47*-. .M,mt A ’OH. 


Jm-rnt'fty. 


(n) Kohl van? frith trap ami till LiimwtclH’: -I rmt 
,h, EpM twH* wftb top mud Ihh Dark. bI-uUO: 4'7 emu. 

A JtiK. Ih'juLh ■ ‘f g'jkl 

V Two small bcade t<( emrsmtd: li> mm 
(r.) Two small bends or lupts lazuli: 12 mm. 

;/;. (5m Kmall 1 *mu 1 of tapi* Luku.I 1: IB iwii. . Tlin^ded. 
[gj Due small haul of iSihi: 13 tutu. 


ij, , clurimu; piece >1 nn-tui, luvivy : 30 mm 
f: Small hall head* of earns]ino ami glate. 

If) One long cyliudrical bead (Ofi mm.) *ud one lull IjcjmL 


Toms 477. MAfiC A m 

/jjjH-fit.irj, 

faj Strnrub of lupin lazuli* i)i*.Til*-d, hi Urn go hi setting. 3 5 Lina. 
, b'i I >ne fktuflthyMt bond, 

, ■, 1 Vo HCiirub foWD 1 twtffe of .i ie 

,t£ u»e annill of roil rftonet t* mm. 

sr .;, Idilf.Uir eye frith gold foil 
;f | Curious iaihy-lifce 

lf } Ivory Bellini clutching victim: nwm long. U mm, high. 

ToiiD 47 S. Mark A m 

tiuVfH&ry. 

pc Tubular glued btrndfs liUek ami blue, ft™ L-ullir. 

[b i A i hUJ iiearl. 

(c) Pietvi of sahidL 

N / due sin&El bernl with rilw, I -hie gM*. 

■Vi Throe fragments of o large V*'*' 
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By GIUSEPPE BOTTI 


A prolonged study of the T urin [fragments of rhc Twentieth Dynasty Diary of the 
Theban Necropolis, more particularly the portioua bd ringing to the 13th Find 17th years 
nf Ramesaes DC-Nefcrkcref uud the 3rd year of Ramessea X-Khepannarer *, has kul me 
to some L’oaelusions which may not be without interest for the history of this difficult 
period. They bear chiefly on the length of the reign of Nefcrkerer, the identity of Lis 
successor and the position of the period known as the whm mxwf- or Renaissance. 

ft hay frequently been stated that the reign o! Neferkere^ was immediately succeeded 
by the mysterious epoch known as the tcAm tut fort* Years 1. 2 and 6 of which have long 
been known to us* while Years i and 5 also occur in an unpublished papyrus (Cat. 1903) 
in the Turin Museum. Many writers 3 have assigned all the documents dated in this era 
to the reign ol KLepuritiurijr, the generally accepted successor of NeferkureL The facts 
on which this attribution is based, are as follows; 

3, On the verso of Papyrus Abbott are three lists of thieves bearing the date 
11 Year 1 corresponding to Year 1th' 1 * This Year I is certainly that, of the ReuaitWEinre. 
since the thieves in the lists are actually tried in Years I and 2 of that epoch (Pap. 
Mayer A, Pap, Brit. Mua. 10062 and 10403). The Year IS to which it corresponds has 
been ascribed to the reign of Nefeikcref solely because it stands on the verso of u 
papyrus whose recto in dated in his reign. 

± Masperg i| Lea momirs royales, 058) quotes an unpublished papyrus of the Turin 
Museum containing the accounts of three fishermen, in which, in a running series of 
dates, the regnal year changes from 1 to JfJ between the 27th day of the fourth month 
of inundation (rd. 1.7) and the hist Jay' of the first month of winter fro. 1,11% Relying 
on the cum lunation of these two year?. 19 and 1 in very .similar circumstances on the 
vara© of Bap, Abbott, llaspepo assigns Years 19 and J of the fishermen^ account- 
papyrua to the reigns of Neferkere'’ and Khepermaref respectively. 

i See / jwjpiVi chi 3f>i*ro <■/.' Torino, t = EcrtU • PfcST, 17 Hiomul*' drtt<> iVW fop/ili di ZWto, 

fasc. 1-3). The !.ia3 uf tlic tlntm jKipyd mentioned i* that known an Pup, 1 'Jjabruj-LicbLein No. 1, 

: L\y r > (iAirniiER, Lur ttoji mi m. m, J, Slfi-Vj rvtHU Hutar^ m T lS-Ts 

3 Fref.li fragments! kve Lately beau •nJ.li.J by luo t.< this ppyni- (Cat. 5£075i ..ml 1 have collated the 
whole with the utmost wur. It muirt be noted that botweeii Lb.' two dale* wlutnal t. ■ bv Mights. stariito 
another picked over by him) in fnmi oF facto 1.1*. luunely day 13 uf the first month of winter. It might 
ho thought that this date is toIns nUrihuu-d to Your t. not w> Vmr Uh the scriho having inerted it later 
wfUfOirt noticing that, lieing tH* fifit d.-kte ill n fn -h year, it ought to lie accompanied by the yCiir immbL-r. 
That this to no! the cam? to dear fnmi the new fragment*, which enable the change of ve;tr \u bo mom 
closely determincl than it was by Mils]*™. l Tt tovt It to dear from vs. l.p_a thm the change uccuiroi 
lxitwqeu day 17 of Uin first, month of winter (Year IB) md day £7 uf the same, month (Year 1). In \i m 7 
of tho same page there actually njp»r& to ntwid the date d*/s4 of thin same month, bur. dose examina 
tiiUk reveal* the foot tin it the brut D of t.he figtim £fi has lioen erased out in faint, block ink, and the date 
to consequently Ut W read I I, nod does not. affect the question hen; under dtocttBsk.m 
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ft ia apparent that these conclusions do not rust on a firm basis of reasoning but 
are a matter of hypothesis. If T am not mistaken, however, the new material put 
together from fragments m Turin and the certainty with regard to the date of Tap. 
Chabas-Lieblem No. 1 which a closer examination of the papyrus and its contents have 
enabled ue to reach 1 , make it possible to remove these coiudufliuna from the region of 
hypothesis ami to place them ot> a secure basis, fj-■ r an therefore examine them a little 
more in detail 

With regard to the lists on the verso of Pap. Abbott the attribution of their Year I 
to the Renaissance on the grounds that the trial of the thieve? actually took place ii. 
that and the following years may he taken as certain, and provides ui with a fixed Y*nnt 
from which to set out. On the other hand the mere fact that these lists occur on the 
verso of a papyrus dated in Year 16 of Ncfcrkerer is not in itself sufficient to assign 
their date of Year 19 to the same reign, though a study of the manner in which 
papyrus, apparently somewhat of a rarity. Was used and re-used by the necropolis 
scribes leads me to believe that additions made to a papyrus are in general very litllo 
later in date than the original contents There are. however, other ground* for believing 
that the Year 19 is that of NafarfeereG and they are to be found m two new papyri 
which 1 have succeeded in putting together from the fragments in Turin, 

The first of these (Cat. 1914-201*3/49,00-r 2028 ) t a fragment of which was publish*!. 

' by Pteyte-Kossi in their PI. bev a (rf. GAirraiKB. Livtr its rtjis, m, ftw I 21b', bears ou 
its recto a list of 14 workmen, and on its verso a text of a descriptive or narrative 
nature, unfortunately incomplete. That recto aud verso are not to lie ascribed to the 
same reign is clear both from their content" and from the diversity of their script. The 
recto heard neither date nor king-unmet, but of the 14 workmen six are well known From 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 or Ncfarkercr. namely Khans son of Ipui (L 3 = J 7 A ro. t 
2/2). UterhutmoT sun of Muanehktef (I. -E 17 A ro., 2-J3 and 17 B v*., 0.43), Keurm son of 

Honaefar (1. 5 = 17 A ro. t 2.6 and 17 B vm, 5.42), lieruutef sou of Ka.(1, G =47 A ro., 2.7 ; 

17 B vs.. 5.44, without the father’s name), Kedakhtef son of Amenkhan (IT L 7 A ru„ 2.8 ; 
17 B vs.. T 1.7. without the father*name)and Amenhot [>■■ >n of Kennii (1. 19 = 17 B m. 
Taking into account the further fact that the script of the recto is identical with 
that already known from papyri of the reign of Xderkeref it seems reasonable to assign 
the recto of the papyrus to that king. 

The verso, written in a cursive script, leaves us in no doubt as to its date, for the 
two ertfeuehe-namefl of a king each occur twice, and though in each case one of them 
is damaged the two occurrence* together enable us to restore the full name* “ King of 
Upper and Uwer Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, Khepermaref-SetpenTi'r’' and 'Son of 

Rer Ramesses-^kmenherkhepealie f. 1 f 

Tlie papyrus thus provides us with a mew piece of evidence to be added to that of 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 ami to Pup. Phuboa-Lieblein No. 1 for placing 
Neferkeref and Khepennarer very close together in time, for it is highly probable, 
judging by what we know of the method of using papyrus in the necropolis, that our 
roll waii re-employed immediately after the reign of $eferkercf and not after a con¬ 
siderable imtervaL 

The other new papyrus hears on its recto two pages. That which stands on the 
right (Cat. 1939) contains six limes whose beginnings are lost, written in large characters. 
It is dated “ Year X third month of inundation, day 19* under the majesty of the King 
uf Upper anti Lower Egypt [Khepemare^Sotpenref, Sou of Ref RamessesrAmeubcr- 

1 Hi/m-PtfETt o*, t Aw A 


Jouru* of Egypt. A rub, jliv. 
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iLhepc-hef. The reutorntion [Khepennaraf] it» clearly certain, for do other ttamesside 
combines thf addition Betpenrer in his first name with Amenherkhepcshef in his second, 
Ibe page on the left (Cat, 1932) cun tains account 5 w hi one nature does not hero concern 
ii*. It gives lis two dates "Year 19, third month of inundation, day 7" (L !) and 1 Year 
19 t fourth mouth 'd inundation, day !l f (1, 7), A third date in 1, 9 is lost except lor 
the year, which in again 19. 

The verso hears two pages, oE which that on the right is dated in the reign of 
Khepermwrgr (the first cartouche is lost but the second, Harnesses- Amen berkhopeahef, i- 
complete). The year- and month-dates have unfortunately perished. The position is 
therefore as follows. \\ e have a papyrus of which the right hand page ol the recto and 
the whole o{ the verso are dated to Khupennaref, while the left-hand page of tLi^ recto 
in dated in Year 19 of a king unnamed. The explanation is not difficult to find, for the 
Urge script of the right-hand page of the recto marks it out as u true and proper tiLle- 
docket, written in the characters usual for such a purpose, and inserted, owing to the 
customary mania or necessity Eor saving papyrus, on a papyrus which had already been 
used. This title served to fit the roll to be used for the registration of events in a new 
reign, as is clear from tin contents of the verso. It was inserted cither by gumming 
over the old papyrus a Eresh atrip (an irregularity in the fibres in the two bottom tincf- 
on the left suggests this possibility) nr bv using a space left unwritten by the accountant 
of Year 19, without taking the trouble to erase the account^ which stood on the left. To 
attribute this Year 19 to an epoch Inter than the page on ite right- ip quite impossible, 
for we could only ascribe such a yeax to Menmaref (Ram ernes XI j- it would be very 
strange if among the papyri oi that reign, all written in a highly cursive script (the pub¬ 
lication of the Turin Papyri now in progress will demonstrate this fact], this one single 
example should exist which shows a script characteristic of the reign of NefcrkerSr, a 
iscript. extremely similar indeed to that of Extract G of the Necropolis Diary of Year 17 A 
We are thus forced to admit the priority of the left-hand page of the recto over Ixith 
the right-hand page and the verso to which this I jitter forms the title-docket, and our 
papyrus consequently falls into the same category m Pap, Abbott Ami Pap* Turin 3075, 
giving the following combinations^ 

Year 19 corresponding to Year 1 (Abbott). 

Year 19 and Year 1 (Pap* Turin 2075), 

Year 19 jiud A"ear 2 I Pap. Turin 1932—J 939). 

Now since in the relation of dependence between the year* above indicated (he point 
of departure remains constant it is dear that the combination 19-1 carmur be accidental: 
and since we have in Pap. Turin 19.32 f 1939 [though not in Pap. Abbott and Pap, 
Turin 2075) the name of the king who stands in direct, relation with the point of 
departure it may safely be argued that this king can only be the successor of the king 
of Year 19. Rut this king is JOtepermarer who, to judge by the evidence above quoted 
of Pap. Chabas Lieblein No, l and the Necropolis Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerer. is the 
successor of Neferkeref* Consequently the king of Year 19 is Nefcrkeref. 

Maspero's supposition with regard to Pap, Turin 2075 thus acquires a definite value. 
What ia more, now that the attribution of Pap, Chabas Lie Idem No, l to Khepenuumr 
is assured, 1 *VP- 201 5 provides fresh elcmeuLH which confirm the nuccensioti Nefr-rkcref- 
Khepermarer, 

The two pages of its recto deal with the accounts of three fishermen, Bekonfchn, 

1 Horn-Parr, itfK j?jif, T fa*.\ 3. 
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Kasunkh. imtl Amfinemoponakht. The lirat two are known from the Diary of Yeiir 17, 
and both, together with Am en emo pens kb t. occur in Pap. rhabasdJeblein. Two of the 
three thus continued to furnish ti?h to the necrti polls throughout ihe period covered by 
these three papyri, and the absence of the third from the Diory of Year 17 may be due 
to nothing more than the fragmentary condition of that document. 

Tn line? 10—lo of the second page of the n-trto of the papyrus u new handwriting 
appears, identical with that of Pap. Ohabus-Lieblcin N T ia 1- Thin again a fact not to 
.Ire ignored in determining the chronological rotation of the two papyri. 

On the verso are the accounts of three other fishermen fur the aame Years 19 and 1, 
Setcklmoae, Anhatikht and fvadet. The fi.r»t -iud the la*t occur both in the Diary of 
Year T7 nnd in Pap. (.-babas* Lie hi oil i : Ashat.ikkb, like Amenemopciiakht of the recto, it 
absent from the Diary of Year 17. Should fortune enable iis to lay bauds on fiotno frag¬ 
ment of Year 2 of Khcpermaref coiitaiTiirtg allusions to these fishermen the r-lation to 
one another of the papyri under discussion and likewise the order of the royal succession 
would be established beyond possibility of doubt, though from what bad already been 
said it lb clear that such further proof almost superfluous. 

The king of Year 19 then is Neferkerer-RumeflHSH EX and the king of Year 1 it 
Khepermarer. Harnesses X, and we thus obtain from the papyri we have examined the 
following succession of date:': 

Diary of Year 17, Xcferkeref. 

Pap. Abbott, verso: Year 19 of Neferkeref, Year I of Khepernuirer. 

Pap. Turin 2075, recto and verso: Year 19 of Ncferkerer, Years 1 and 2 of 
Khepemiarer, 

Pap. Turin 1932 and 1939: Year 19 of Xeferkcre**, Year 2 of Kheportnaref. 

Pap. Cbabas-LiebUin No. f: Year 3 of Kiiepermaref 
Tn this series no regnal year of Xhcpemiiiret is missing 

There remains the pro Mem of the mysterious Ken a I stance, which manifestly receives 
i li i fresh light from the two new documents which we have been discussing, and with 
regard to which we ore consequently nol prepared to give any opinion. For regarding 
it as immediately posterior to the reign of Nk ferkcref and consequently a* identical with 
the reign of KliepermnriF we have nothing but the combined evidence already indicated 
of Fap. Abbott, ver^o and Pap. Mayer A, Pap, Brit. Mns. JObuSl anil 10403, from which 
it is dear that thieves denounced in “ Yew l corresponding to Year 19 " were brought, 
to trial in Years 1 and 2 of the Renaissance, As for Year 2 tie evidence of the new Turin 
Papyrus 1932 J 939 with its mention of KhepermariSf may quite eadty be reconciled with 
that Of the group of papyri just quoted by supposing that. Kbepcrmurer allowed two 
methods of dating in hi* reign. From I'ap. ChafaasLieblem No, I, dated in Year 3 of 
KhejierniiLreC. w r e learn nothing in this connexion, nor do the new Turin Papyrus 1903 
and Papyrus Am bras of Vienna. hotb dated in the Renaissance, throw any farther light 
on the matter. It would therefore seem unwise to exclude the possibility that the 
Renaissance may be subsequent to Kbcpcrniairer. Jt ih possible that a solution may be 
reached when the immense material formed by the proper nsjne> of the Turin papyri 
ha* been put together and worked out. Even then the results arrived at may well be 
of the nature of probabilities rather than certainties. 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY 

By T. ERIC PEET 

The Twentieth Dynasty presents serious chronological problems which would hnve 
attracted far more attention than they have had this period belonged to a more 
brilliant o|*och of Egyptian history instead of to the decadence. We know very roughly 
the number of years to Ik* allotted to it, and we possess the uumes and monuments 
of a number of its kings. It is when these kings are to be placed in their chronological 
order and the lengths of their reigns fixed that difficulties begin. Some admirable work 
has been tlone on the subject, more particularly by Lepsius 1 , Maspero* and Sethe 3 , but 
little has been udded to their efforts during the last twenty years. This is mainly due 
to the fact that those who have dealt with the question will not observe that 
fundamental distinction between possibility or probability on the one hand and certainty 
on the other which must be the basis of any archaeological discussion. Once a single 
argument has been admitted which does not amount to a certainty, the whole chain of 
reasoning is vitiated. Thus we may read in more good books than one that Harnesses IX 
(Neferkerec) reigned at least 19 years, and that Herihor was the son of Isis, a daughter 
of Ramesses IT; vet both are pure conjectures. They may both be right, but neither 
can be proved. 

The present article makes no pretence of solving once and for all the difficulties 
connected with this problem. It is merely an attempt to sum up the position as it 
stands, and its only claims to carry uny weight are that it does clearly distinguish fact 
from theory and that it makes use of a certain numl»er of unpublished documents in the 
British Museum and at Turin 4 . 

It i** unfortunate that Manetho’s epitomixers have treated us very shabbily with 
regard to this dynasty, for they only give us the number of kings of whom it consisted, 
namely twelve, and the number of years which it lusted, 135 according to Africanus and 
178 according to Eusebius. It is difficult to attribute any serious value to these figures, 
especially in view of their divergence. At the same time an examination of the reign- 
lengths actually known to us from contemporary monuments, together with the in¬ 
dications that some members of the dynasty were very ephemeral rulers, leads one to 

1 Licraius, Ki'niijniiurk, Pis. xxxvii ff. 

! M ASl’ERo, Im im twin royaUt dr lh\r rl-Jinfuiri, in ileinoirre dr la JUunon an ktofoyiyue frun< vu* uu 
Caire, Untie premier, Paris, 1888. 

1 SxriiK, K., Unterwhunyen tur (r«4chtchte »nd Altrftutiubinde Aeyyjttnu, Kr*U» Heft: Die /'riW»- 
lute eon .1 DM net Ilnbu. 

• The utmost caution, however, is necessary in Using these papyri for chronological purpM^k Many 
of thetn have been used ami re-used more than once, anil the chronological order of the various entries is 
often exceedingly difficult to establish with certainty, oven the generally accepted axiom that the recto is 
always filled lwfnre the versa seemingly having its exceptions. In the case of the Turin pmpvri, too, their 
fragmentary nature detracts considerably from their value aa material Were all the Turin papyri in 
perfect condition, wo should Us very well informed about the chnmolugy of the late Twentieth Dynasty. 
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believe that an average of twelve or fifteen years for each king, as demanded by tb- 
Mimcthoniink figures, is by no means an absurdity, Breasted, who works backward by 
dead reckoning from the Persian (.'uui.]Ues1 in 52o me;, adding together the maximum 
year known for each king and making what appear to kirn reasonable adjustments in 
eases of doubt, finds room to allot about llrt years to the Twentieth Dynasty, namely 
120(M090fl*C, The divergence from the lower .Mouethoninn %un is considerable and 
that from the higher m great a,- to throw serious doubt on the Eiisebian tradition. 

Let m then leave conjecture and later tradition both aside and ask what cau 
be gathered from contemporary -ourcew. The first king of the dynasty, Setnaklit, 
hardly concerns our problem, and ns -fliue authorities assign him to the? end of tiie 
previous dynasty we Bhall follow their exam [tie. This leaves ns with a number of Lings 
all of whom bore the name Harnesses. In the older histories they usually number ten, 
but Maspero* has given good reason for believing flint the old Ram esses IX T who bore 
the names SekhaenreJ'-Mjamtin and Bamesees-Siptah, in identical with AkbmtTr- 
Setpeiirir Siptak-Mcneptah of the Nineteenth Dynasty, This erasure leaves ns with 
nine Karnes, numbered from III to XI. We shall now Lake those in order, trying in 
each ease to establish the length of the reign and the position in the dynasty. For the 
sake of convenience we shall adopt here and throughout the article the numbering given 
to those Hamcssided by Gauthier in Lis Liwi den rots, Mb fane, i. lot fL 


Ram cases III 
Uainiarer-Miamun 

The length of the reign is certain from the Great UurrL Papyrus, LI, whence it (s 
clear that the king lived into his 32nd yeui“. 

Rai n esses IV 

Uekm ft re r-Set pe naniQ 11 

That this king was the successor of Ratneaae* III is cleai from the concluding 
antencee of file Harris Pupyra*. The length of Li» Mgfi is also certain from a Turin 
papyrus, Pleyre-Rossi. t4x (collated) 1 . It P years*. 


Ramessea V 


Fsi t n arer-Sc k heperen re r 


With this king we leave the region of certainty and embark upon that of con¬ 
jecture In the list place it » not certain that Schhepensnifr wa* the immediate 
.ucccsHorof Hekmarcr Karnes IV. Our sole guide is the ^-called Inst nf Fn» at 
Merlin at Habn. Some historian*, Patrie for example, take this list to consist solely of 
ten sons of Harnesses HE. According to these writers the list must hove been made in 
the reign of UsmiarE?r-AkheimmEin, Rainses ^therkhcpeshef. our Rameau VXII, who 


l FurdS^el.-1'ia dm (Uaot iS.lIo «* GtDTWB*, br- «tf** *&*/** ******* 1UfU '^ “ Ik1 

authorities titan uimtei Thn ottlgnmttjt to W* '’ f t1 "' 31 c,f trl F h J “J®* ^ 

miMnuble, That the Turin *&*&** iiiv-ilun i.^llnUnl;, ef \ **r SB 

b*I<w-ti> this reign is prolwbto from its reform* s'-’ ■ 1 fc,—f T ii«ion 

* Saspebo, iflr ****** rn (/ ,*i t -4. m*r SmotWW, #****/' *9- XOT, 73 ,ypW7*4 r ** IJM«- 

* To the list r,f dried roimuuiet.1* gfv«U h Ctoitlu-r odd now t. of from* 

PL lxiii: , No. (Vertrfi> 
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ih the fourth naim- anil figure in tho list and the last to have his name in the cartouche. 
This will become clearer if wc examine the whole list. 

There are in effect two lists, forming duplicates, except in a few details, the one of 
the other. Thev are on the west or back wall of the second court of Ramesses III s 
temple at Medinat Habu. List A runs northward from the central doorway and at the 
end of the wall turns the comer on to the north wall of the court. It contains eighteen 
male figures, each of the first ten of which is accompanied by a vertical column of 
inscription giving the titles and names of a prince (L., D., in, 214 a and 6). List B runs 
southward from the doorway, comprising on the west wall thirteen princes, and turns on 
to the south wall of the court, where there are thirteen princesses, all unnamed. Of the 
princes ten are named, just as in List A (L., D., 1U, 211c). 

The names are as follows: 

1. Harnesses (in cartouche). No further name. 

2. Ramesses (not in cartouche) Nebmaref-Miamiin (in cartouche). 

3. Harnesses-Aiueuherkhepeslief-Neterhekon 1 (in cartouche). 

4. list A: Harnesses Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), King of Upper and Lower 

Egypt, Usimare^-Akhcnamun (in cartouche). 

List B: Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), Son of Ref, Lord of Risings, 

Harnesses-Miain iin-Setherkhe peshef. 

5. Praherwenemef. 

t>. Mentuherkhepeshcf. 

7. List A: Harnesses Meritum. 

List B: Meritum. 

8. Harnesses Khaemwese. 

9. Harnesses Amenherkhepcahef. 

10. Harnesses Miamun. 

If we adopt Petrie’s attitude towards this list it is not diflicult to find in it the 
names of seven kings of the Twentieth Dynasty known from other sources, and they 
would occur in an order which does not clash seriously with any other evidence. Thus, 
leaving out the two princes 5 and 6, who possibly died young, and Meritum (Xo. 7) of 
whom as a king we have no reliable trace, we should get the following identifications: 

1. ^ King Harnesses IV, Hekinaref. 

2. — King Ramesses VI, Nebmaref. • 

3. « King Harnesses VTI, Usimaref-Minmun-Sctpcnref, i.e., Ramesses-It-amun- 

Neterhekon. 

4. = King Harnesses VIII. Usimaref-Akhenaraun. 

8. — King Harnesses IX. Neferkeref-Setpenref, Harnesses-Khaemwese. 

9. ■* King Harnesses X. Khepermaref-Setpenref, Harnesses-Amcnherkhepcshef. 

10. * King Harnesses XI, Menmaref-Setpeuptah, Harnesses-Khaemwese-Miainun- 

Neterhekon. 

1 1/ejieutt.H in one cane ( It^ in, 21 4 a) show* a dnmngud / Iwfore the words Stir fjkt 7ira, though iu the 
other case (214 e) no such sign ia indicated. A t would nuggest an abbreviated writing of the word 1/ 
“father" and would combine with the Axuuu to form Jt-ium, a name of Kamensaa VIl, tTsimar&f- 
Set pen rCsC - M uvm ft n. So the therefore ( U n Icr*., l, 6CM11) prefer* the reading without L, tho mure so as tho 
Hgore of AuiGu has iu l»oth cases the khrj»nh -sword on its knoe, indicating the reading Imn ^r kpi -/ rather 
than '/f-tia*. l>r. (iardinor tells mo that there certainly never was a t in the cartouche in List B and that 
what Laspsiua shown an a damaged t iu List A is in all probability a mere bole. 
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These identifications are in the main not unreasonable a priori, and we need for the 
moment only remark on the facta that the first, is u pure guess, for in the List of Princes 
no name save Harnesses if* here given, that Harnesses V, rsimnref-Sekheperenref, is 
missing, and that the identification of No. 3 with Harnesses VII involves the acceptance 
of the incorrect reading Itamuii for Amenherkhepeshef (see p. 54, note 1). It is precisely 
on these weaknesses that Setho seizes in his masterly criticism of this reading of the list. 

He first notes that if the princes are all sons of Harnesses III it is strange that 
Praherwenemef. whom we know from other sources to have been the eldest son, should 
appear fifth in the list. Moreover two 1 of them (Nos. 3 and 9 ) bear the same name 
Amenherkhepeshef, which Sethe thinks improbable in two brothers. He also finds it 
hard to believe that no fewer than four 3 sons of a single king should have followed him 
on the throne, namely Ramesaes IV, VI, \ II and \ III, the more so as room has to be 
made among them for Rnmcsses V. Sethe argues moreover that the belief that all are 
sons of Harnesses III is based on the supposition 3 that, the names of the princes are as 
old as the sculptures of the temple, which date from Harnesses III. This cannot be the 
case, however, for according to Lopsius the king-names nttuched to the first three figures 
are of the same age as the prinre-naiuea of these and of the rest, and the only name 
which is different in style and obviously n later addition is the king-name added to the 
prince-name Harnesses Setherkheposhef in No. 4. If this is true, all the names, with the 
exception of the later addition just mentioned, must date from the reign of No. 3*. Now 
No. 3 has generally been identified with Harnesses MI. But Sethe points out that if 
the very doubtful reading Itamfln be rejected for the more probable Amenherkhepeshef 
(see p. 54. note 1) then we have here simply the second cartouche-name of Harnesses VI, 
whose first cartouche-name stands under No. 2. These t wo cartouches together. Nos. 2 
and 3. give us the full name of Ramessea VI. Now if the names were set up by 
Harnesses VI and not by Rame&ses III, the names which follow his are far more likely 
to be his sons than his brothers, nnd this is the view which Sethe takes. He gives no 
opinion as to whether any of these sons except No. I ever came to the throne. 
Harnesses VII, now ousted from position No. 3 by the second name of Harnesses VI, ho 
places later in the dynasty, and our Ramesses VIII, Usimarec-Akhenamun, he moves up 
to become Harnesses VII. 

Who, then, according to this theory, is No. 1 ? He is the father of Harnesses VI, 
who was never king, but who, according to his son's belief, ought to have been. 
Consequently he inserted him in the list with a cartouche, but could find no more 
specific name for him than Harnesses. In support of the fact that Harnesses \ I s father 
never reigned, Sethe brings forward the fact that a certain Queen Isis, who received 
a tomb by the favour of Harnesses \ I, bears the title royal mother but not that of 
“royal wife.” This woman Sethe takes to have been the mother of Harnesses VI. 

The absence of Harnesses IV and V from the list can now be explained. Wo know 
that Harnesses V was the immediate predecessor of Harnesses VI, since the latter 
usurped his tomb 5 . We also know that Harnesses VI substituted his own name for that 

* Sethe any* three (N«*». 2, 3 end 9): I do not imdereUnd why, 

* Still mans seven, <wi «upj*i«ed by Petrie. 

3 This is not entirely true. PtTHtr, Uittory, ILL, 138, qirnle* of the which nil ngn* must have 
been done under Itamessr* VIII * (No. 4). 

* It is significant that Lcptuus adds that all the names are more lightly rut than any of the undoubted 
hieroglyph* of Rameseos III on the same wall. 

» U, />., Ill, 223 a. 
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of Ramesses IV on more than one monument 1 . This establishes the order of these 
three kings. 

According to Sethe, Harnesses IV was a son and successor of Harnesses ITT. He 
in his turn was succeeded by Ramesses V, probably his own son. This branch of 
th© family then died out, or at any rate lost the succession, and its place was taken by 
a collateral branch represented not by a brother of Ramesses IV but by a nephew 
Harnesses VI, the hrother (husband of Isis) being already dead. When Rame.sses \ I 
came to fill in the names in the List of Princes he carefully excluded the collateral 
branch consisting of Harnesses IV and V, filled places 2 and 3 with his own cartouches, 
and 4 to 10 with the uamea of his sons. Xo. 4 afterwards having king-names added. 
Place 1 he naturally tilled with the name of his father, on whom, though he had never 
reigned, Ramesses VPs own claim to the throne rested. 

Sethe’s judgment of the lists was entirely founded upon Lepsius description and 
figures of them. In order to test this I asked Dr. Alan Gardiner, on his return to Egypt 
this winter, whether he would be kind enough to re-examine the walls and give his 
opinion on o number of points. He has sent me the preliminary results of his examina¬ 
tion, which are as follows: 

1. The figures are almost certainly of the same date as the main mass of scenes and 
inscriptions on the walls, they date from the reign of Harnesses III. The princes 
are represented as worshipping cartouches of Harnesses ni, alternately nomen and 
prenomeu. 

2. The names and titles of the princes are shown by the method of their insertion 
in certain cases to have been added later. This w as a prion probable from the fact thAt 
they intrude between each adoring prince and the cartouche which he is to adore. 

3. The cartouches accomjNinying the titles and names of figures 1, 2 and 3 in each 
list show no sign of being of different date from the names and titles. 

4. The two cartouches accompanying the fourth figure, one in each list, are clearly 
later than the others. In List B the cartouche is crowded in between the figure and 
the column of inscription, which might easily have been made narrower. 

5. The uraei on the foreheads of the first four figures are not visibly marked out by 
the manner of their cutting as of later date than the figures, though on the evidence of 
2 and 3 above they must certainly he so. 

It will at once be realized that Dr. Gardiner’s examination of the original bears out 
the accuracy both of Lepsius’ statements and of the theory which .Sethe has based on 
them. Chronologically three stages may be distinguished in the history of the scenes : 

(1) The cutting of the figures of princes and princesses adoring cartouches of 
Harnesses III. This may reasonably be attributed to the reign of that king. 

(2) The addition of the titles and names, including the cartouche-names of Nos. 1, 
*2 and 3 but not the cartouche-names of Xo. 4. Within this group no sub-division can be 
discerned, and it may therefore he attributed with comparative certainty to Ramesses VI, 
whose cartouches stand beside figures Nos. 2 and 3. No earlier king could have known 
the cartouche-names of one of his successors, and any later king would certainly have 
added his own cartouche-names. 

(3) The further addition of the two cartouche-names of Ramesses VIII to the name 
and titles of figure No. 4. That these are later is clear not only from Dr. Gardiner’s 
observation, but from the fact that they are written in a separate column and not 
incorporated in the one column as are the cartouche-names of Harnesses VI. Note tot* 

• l,_ if., m, 2111 (— 7Vjt, lit, 130); Of), o'/.. III. 25y-» (= Test, III, 47— tS). 
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that, unlike these, they are accompanied by the titles “King of Upper und Lower 
Egypt and “Son of Ref, Lord of Risings respectively 1 . 

If all the names except those dealt with under (3) above are due to Harnesses VI, 
those which follow his own are, as Sethe points out, much more likely to be his sons 
than his brothers. The omission of Ramesses VII ItainQn still remains a puzzle. Sethe’s 
proposal to place him later in the dynasty is not altogether acceptable in view of some 
evidence to be considered later which makes it likely that he succeeded Ramesses VI 
Nebmaref. Two obvious possibilities, however, are either that he belonged to the col¬ 
lateral line and was regarded by Harnesses VIII as a usurer and therefore omitted, or 
that this latter king, when he inserted his own name, simply did not take the trouble to 
have that of his brother and predecessor inserted as well. 

Thus there can be little doubt that this ingenious theory of Sethe s must in the main 
be accepted. It explains, as the more ordinary view cannot, the absence of a distinctive 
name under No. 1, whose identification with Harnesses IV was a mere guess. It relieves 
us from accepting the improbability that no fewer than eight sons of Harnesses III all 
came to the throne. It explains the absence of the name of Ramesses V from the list. 
The most important argument of all in its favour, however, is that drawn from the tomb 
of Queen Isis. The tomb was given to her “by favour of’ Ramesses VI. Of what king 
was she the mother if not of Ramesses VI himself? Not, on the ordinary theory, of 
Ramesses IV or V, who are sons of Harnesses TIT, and therefore had a “royal wife” for 
mother. Nor yet of Ramesses III himself, who was a son of Setnakht*, and whose mother 
was therefore presumably’ a royal wife. There seems nothing left but to suppose that she 
was the mother of Ramesses VI, and the moment we admit this, in fact the moment 
we admit the existence at this time of a royal mother who was not also a royal wife, the 
view that all the princes of the list are sons of Ramesses III goes to pieces. Petrie, in 
order to escape t hin disaster, suggests that “she may’ have been called royal wife in some 
other part of the tomb.” This is highly improbable, for the double title “royal wife aud 
royal mother” formed such au integral whole that it Is not likely to have been split up, 
least of all in the formal inscriptions of a tomb, nor is it likely that any queen should 
deprive herself of so important a part of her titles. 

Petrie further finds a chronological difficulty in believing that Harnesses VI was a 
grandson, not a son, of Ramesses III. He states that the date of the birth of Ramesses VI 
is fixed by his “horoscope’’ to 1198 b.c., and that Ramesses III was horn in 1224 n.c. 
Quite apart from the question of what reliance may be placed on the horoscope dates, 
anyone who will look at the arguments on p. 3 of //ijrfory, m by which the date 1224 is 
arrived at from the “horoscope date” 1318 for the birth of Ramesses II will see that we 
are there dealing with a tissue of mere guesswork, and that such a date as the 1224 in 
question is quite devoid of value. Be it noted, too, that n correction of only’ ten years 
backwards would remove the difficulty. 

We must now turn to a discovery which might reasonably hove been expected to 
throw fresh light on this problem even if it did not solve it once for all. In 1905-5 
Schiaparelli conducted an excavation in the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens at 
Thebes*. Close to the already well-known tomb of Praherwenemef (No. 11) he discovered 

» Donlitleu omitted by R&iucmm VI iti his own owe pmrisely because they would have orrrpaw.1 the 
limits of a single column. 

• LD., 206 d, ili a, 2 13 a; Pap Harris, 7ft. 6 ft 

* ScH ia iwn ttm Itelanune tui favuri <Mla Jfuiww AncA. /lot. Ml Rgitto (on si 19O3-|0iO), volume 
primo, E*pl omciont della “ Volte del It llegine? llftff. 

Jourji. of Kgypt. Arck XIY. 
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the tombs of three more 1 of the sons of Ramesses TIT, namely Setherkhepeshef, Amen¬ 
herkhepeshef and Khaemwese. That these four princeB are actually sons of Harnesses III 
is placed beyond doubt by the extravagantly prominent part which that king plays in 
the scenes of their tombs, taken in conjunction with the titles borne by the princes. 
Sethcrkhopeshef is st nfotet smsrn wr/, “eldest, son of the king, beloved by him,” and si 
n hbf, “eldest son of his loins”: he bears the further title kdn n pi ih , “groom of 
the stable.” We do not know the exact relation which the title st nfmri smsm bears to 
that of st nisui tpt n hmf borne by Praherwenemef. It is possible that the latter was 
originally the eldest son and that after his early death Setherkhejwshef succeeded to 
the position. In the tomb of Setherkhepeshef, Schiaparelli found no sarcophagus uud 
no proof that the prince had ever been buried there. He therefore suggests that he 
may have reigned as king and consequently been buried in a tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings. 

The tomb of Khaemwese is similar in style to the last. The lid of a sarcophagus was 
found in it. The prince bears the titles w «em-priest of Ptah,” as on the Medinat Habu 
list, and si nisut n hlf mrf, “king’s son of his loins, his beloved,” st smtm, “eldest 
son.” 

The tomb of Amenherkhepeshef is stated in an inscription to have been “given by 
favour of King Ramesses III to the great royal children,” which suggests that more than 
one of them was intended to be buried there. Perhaps Harnesses was by this time 
becoming tired of the expense of providing a separate burial-place for each of his 
numerous progeny. The prince bears the titles rpeti hri tp titet, “crown-prince at the 
head of the Two Lands,” si nfsict n hbf mrif, “king’s son of his loins, his beloved” and 
”born of the god's wife, royal mother and great royal wife.” The queen’s name is 
unfortunately not given, but she must clearly have been a recognized wife of Harnesses Til, 
probably Isis. The prince bears the further titles “great chief, overseer of horses of his 
majesty in the department of chariotry of Ramesses III.” The tomb contained a granite 
sarcophagus, but Schiaparelli is not prepared to say whether the prince had ever been 
buried there. 

How do these discoveries bear on the question of the Medinat Habu list t At first 
sight, they would appear to accord better with Petrie’s theory that all the princes in the 
list are sons of Ramesses III. Here, it might be said, is clear proof that Ramesses III 
actually had sons whose names were Amenherkhepeshef. Setherkhepeshef and Khaemwese, 
three of the names in the list. What is more, even the titles seem to correspond, for 
Amenherkhepeshef is called “overseer of horses” in both cases, 8etherkhepe«hef, described 
as ‘overseer of horses” at Medinat Habu, is “groom of the stable” in the tomb, and 
finally Khaemwese is called “xero-priest of Ptah” in both places. 

The new evidence thus appears to carry a balance of favour on the side of Petrie’s 
hypothesis. But this quickly disappears on further examination. In the first place it is 
by no meanB impossible in the nature of things that both Ramesses III and Ramesses VI 


• Lxtkhi ke, Znltehr. / tig. S/>r n 188ft, XXIII, 127, followed apparently by CAtrrniEB, Live* d*$ rvu 
tome tn, faac «, 170 not* 3, take* Tomb No. 11 to bo that of th. mother of Praherwenemet For tUr 
cm Which this iH Cou» Campbell, Two TAeb.n ail(1 Schiaparelli. 

^ 121 ** U haHI - V to —HuHion* drawn 

Petrie, Z7u/orjf, in, 134 and I4A, suggest* that the tomb in that of Ti Moreueae, wife of Setnakht and 
inntrnrr of RnniMKH III. This in a [Hire guess. 

Wwa all, (iuidr to the Antiquity of U Pf *r Egypt, p. 2MH, number* this tomb 42. 
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had sons bearing these names. In the second place, the names of the sons of Harnesses III 
whose tombs have been found show that in the naming of the roval family conscious 
imitation of the family of Harnesses II was at work. This imitation extended even to 
titles, and we need not doubt that Harnesses III gave to Khaemwcse the title “fern-priest 
of Ptah ” because Khaemwcse son of Ramesses II had borne the same title. When once 
this principle Is perceived, the similarity of names and titles between the occupants of 
Schiaparelli's tombs and the princes of the Medinat Habu list loses all value, for, if 
Harnesses VI had sous, it is natural that he should have conformed to tho family 
tradition both in the matter of names and of titles. 

We may perhaps go further than this. Would there not be a serious danger from 
Petrie’s (mint of view in claiming the owners of the new tombs os sons of Harnesses I Ilf 
If they were buried here 1 as youths (for as such the wali-sccnes represent them), how can 
two of them huve ruled, in middle life, as Harnesses IX and X respectively, as Petrie 
would have us believe! To this it might be replied that they were never buried in these 
tombs, and that in fact Schiaparelli found no certain proof of bnrial in any of the three, 
for a broken sarcophagus proves nothing. Yet, though it is a well-known fact that the 
Egyptian believed in being ready for death und in beginning his tomb in good time, 
nowhere have we evidence that he carried foresight to such pessimistic lengths as to 
cover the walls of his tomb with representations of himself still wearing the side-lock 
of youth. That the princes died young seems therefore highly probable. 

It is perhaps, however, wiser not to press this point, and to conclude that the 
discovery in the Valiev of the Queens leaves the Medinat Habu question much as 
it found it. 

Returning now, after this long but necessary digression, to Harnesses V, we find that 
the evidence for placing him after Harnesses 1^ is as follows. He must have immediately 
preceded Harnesses VT, who usurped his tomb. But Harnesses IV must also have been 
earlier than Harnesses VI, who has more than once erased his name on monuments and 
substituted his own. Ramesses IV, however, we haw already seen was the immediate 
successor of Harnesses III. There remains nothing therefore save to place Harnesses V 
between IV and VI. If any other king came in between IV and V, no trace of him has 
survived. 

The length of this king's reign is unknown. The highest year us yet found is Year 4, 
which occurs in a Turin papyrus concerning a priest of Elephantine, already referred to 
(p. fi3), P.-K., liv, L 14, and also on an ostracon at Turin*. 


Ramesses VI 

Nebmaref-Miamun, Ramesses-Amenherkhcpeshef-Neterhekon 

The position of this king in the list we have already discussed. No date in his reign 
is known, though, judging by the number of monuments which he has left, he must have 
been verv far from insiguificant or ephemeral. 

i Cons Campbell, 7Vx» Tkebon I'rinca, K u. not justified in aNMuniug that the uwertion of tho 
ojiitlKit tntf hru' after tho name of a prince in the Medinat Habu lint protea him to have l-sm ilnad. 

* Marpeko, /fee. de fror., U, 117. 
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Ram esses VII 

UsimarPr-Miaiufin-Setpenrcf, Harnesses-Ftamun-Neterhekon 

A few years ago 1 wrote in this Journal (xj, 72 flf.) some account of an unpublished 
Turin papyrus which made it probable that this king was the immediate successor of 
Nebmuref Harnesses \ I and that he reigned at least six years. A re-examination of 
this papyrus in 1U27 enables me to advance what was there regarded as a possibility 
or a probability to what is almost a certainty. In the middle of recto 3. 4 is mounted 
a misplaced aud reversed fragment. This fragment I now observe can be fitted with 
absolute certainty at the end of verso 1. 7. On the recto side this now give* ns three 
more signs at the end of 3. 14 (p. 73 of the article) and they are This very 

fortunately puts the sense of the four lines 3. 12-15 beyond all doubt, and they are to 
be read as follows: "Total given to him [in goods] of every kind. 1210 dtben of copper. 
[Givjeu to him [from] Year x, month y of the...season day 1 of King Nebmarer 
Mi[amun, the Great God, up to Year 6 (?)]...of King Uaimaref Setpenrer Mi(awun), 
our lord, amounting to...years. Complete total, 1364 deben of copper." 

No one who has any experience of account papyri will dispute that here a total is 
l>eing given covering a certain number of years in the reign of Nebmarer u nd a certain 
number in that of Usimarcr*. In the portion of the papyrus which precedes this 
summing up we have dates in Years 4, 5 aud 6 of a king not actually named. Thus 
the summing up was made in or just after Year 6 of Harnesses Usimarer (VII) and 
covered the whole of his reign up to that date as well as the last year or years of his 
predecessor Nebmarer. The detail of the years of Nebmarer and Years 1 to 3 of his 
successor has disappeared in the missing first page or pages of the recto. 

On p. 74 of the article I have discussed the evidence of the verso of this papvrus, 
dated in Year 7, and suggested the possibility that this year also belongs to Harnesses MI. 
It would be unwise to press this point, and we may be content with the evidence of the 
recto, which makes it almost a matter of certainty that Usimarer was the successor of 
Nebmarer and reigned at least six years. 

Monuments of this king are so rare that it is worth while to mention a (KMsible one 
which has escaped notice. The Turin papyrus numbered PI. lxxii by Pleyte-Rossi is 
part of the verso of (and therefore later than) the tomb-plan of Harnesses TV. It consists 
of two texts numbered i and ii by Pleyte-Rossi, quite possibly by the same hand, and 
both forming part of the Necro|>olw Diary. Page i, 11. 2-8 contain a list of clothes 
given in ^ ear 7 to the ritizenesa Taurtemheb as her share in a division of the clothes 
of the scribe Amennakht between his children and her. Possibly she was his wife. The 
division was made by the scribe Hori of the necropolis. Lines 9-11 record other 
matters. In page ii, line 3 we meet a date in Year 1. This page must be later than 
page i, lying as it does on the left of it. In line* 5-6 we read: "Twenty-first day of 
the...month of...the workmen went up...King Itfamfin." The king’s name is slightly 
obscured by a fold in the papyrus, but Cerny and myself, when we collated the papyrus 
in 1926, agreed that it was certain. Now Itfamfin (Itarnun) is Harnesses VLI, and since, 
he is neither referred to as Pharaoh nor given the epithet ptin nb , "Our Lord," he is 
dead. The phrase to “go up” tsl in the Necropolis Diary is used almost invariably 
of going up to the tombs, and consequently it is probably the tomb of Harnesses VII 
which is here referred to. That it is referred to at all makes it probable that work was 

1 It \M of course just iKwaiblc that the diurt reign of a king intervening between the two is included. 
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still in progress there, and therefore that the Year 1 is that of Harnesses VIII. Unless 
we suppose a large gap between pages i and ii of the papyrus, which of course is 
possible, though not, in view of the homogeneity of content, very probable, Year 7 of 
page i will be that of Harnesses VII and we should have the implication thut he reigned 
seven years 1 . 


Ram esses VIII 

Usimarer-Akhenamiin, Rameases-Setherkhepeahef-Iliamiln 

The existence of this king is vouched for only by the Cartouches of figure No. 4 in 
the Medinat Habu List of Princes and by three scarabs. The list indicates no more 
than that he is later than Nos. 2-3, Harnesses VI. There is of course nothing to prove 
that he was his immediate successor, and his place in the dynasty must still be regarded 
as uncertain. No dates of his reign are known. 

At this point we are met by a very definite break in the evidence. We do not know 
who succeeded Harnesses VIII, and we are therefore compelled to work backwards from 
the end of the dynasty. Four efsxdts are with certainty to be placed towards its end, 
namely the reigns of Harnesses IX (Xeferkcref), Harnesses X (KJhepermnref) and 
Harnesses XI (Menmarer), together with the [N*riod known a> the uhm want, "Renewal 
of Births/' or, more conveniently, " Renaissance.” Wo must now attempt to determine 
the lengths of these four periods and the order of their succession. 

Harnesses IX 

Ncferkeref-Setpenref, Harnesses-Miamun-Khaemwese 

This reign is commonly stated to have lasted 19 years. The evidence given for the 
statement is threefold: 

(а) The dockets on the verso of Pup. Abbott. These consist of two lists of thieves 
each dated in “ Yeur 1 corresponding to (hft) Year 19.' The Year 19 is generally 
assigned to Neferkeref and the Year 1 to the irAm worn*, which is supposed to have 
immediately followed his reign. 

(б) Maspcro long ago drew attention to a papyrus of fishermen’s accounts at Turin* 
(Cat. 2075) in which dates in Year 19 of an unnamed king are immediately followed by 
dates in Year 1: he attributed the Y’ear 19 to Neferkerer and the Year 1 to the reign 
of Khcpermaref, which he held to be identical with tin* whtn maid . 

(c) In this number of the Journal, Or. Botti refers to a Turin }Ntpynis (Cat. 
1932 + 1939) bearing two separate texts on the recto and one on the verso. Of the two 
on the recto that nearest the right-haud edge of the papyrus is dated in Year 2 of 
Khepermarvf, and the other in Yeur 19 of a king unnamed. This king Dr. Botti would 

1 Mu*pen> (Lf* tn m-ff BUS, note 3) Attributes the Year 1 of this i»pyni* to Mcnmsrftr on the 

ground that tb- preceding Year 7 is that of Khcpurmar&r “ his predecessor.* Ho remarks that his reasons 
are “too long to be stated hero. 11 He is certainly wrong. The entry of Year 7 is attrilmtcd by Human, 
Za*i Aktetatkcka dtr th<banUch r* (JnttxriUuil, Mi, to Hamcs** IV, but without, so far as I can we, any 
reason. Spiegolljerg, who published it in his Studien MmUrialum, lhd-4, dues not attempt to date it. 
The scribe Amennakht may Uj traced lawk to Year 21 of Harnesses III, wbeu he appears in the two 
documents published by Ermau, «/>. nL 

* Momim rotfulrr, 658. : °P cit > ^ 
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identify with Neferkerer. He in inclined to believe that the wkn> w/awV is identical with 
the reign of Khepermarer, though he would not. exclude the possibility that it followed 
his reign. 

.Now* what doe* this evidence amount to? Document (a) in itself proves very little. 
The dockets are obviously later than the recto of Abbott, ».e. # than Neferkerer’s 17th 
year. Consequently their “Year 19” might conceivably belong to his reign. On the 
other hand it might belong to a still later reign, and there is nothing to set against this 
except the current belief that an added text on a papyrus is never much later in date 
than the original text, a belief which, even if justified, is very indefinite. The dockets 
therefore do not prove that Neferkerer reigned 19 years. 

Document (b), the fisher men's accounts, brought up as corroborative evidence for the 
attribution of the Year 19 o( Abbott, to Neferkerer, is a double-edged weapon, for in it 
we find that. Year 19 instead of “corresponding to” Year 1 is succeeded by Year 1. 
None of the historians who have used this piece of etudenc-e appears to have noticed 
this very important point. It might not unreasonably be adduced as evidence to show 
that the \ ear 19 mentioned in the two documents cannot be one and the same. Yet we 
shall not insist on this, for there is just the possibility that the two apparently in¬ 
consistent systems of reckoning may be reconciled in such a way as to allow' the Year 19 
to refer to the same king in both cases. 

Now Botti has shown that of the six fishermen mentioned as providing the supply 
of fish for the necropolis in this papyrus, four are found in the same employ in the 
Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerer and all six in the Diary of Year 3 of Khepermarer 
(Pap Chabas-Lieblein, No. 1). The temptation to assign the papyrus to the 19th year 
of Neferkerer and to draw’ the almost inevitable conclusion that it was succeeded by the 
first year of some other king (possibly Khepermarer) or epoch iH very strong. If we 
refuse this we are faced with the necessity of believing that a group of fishermen 
retained their duties over a period of ufc least nineteen years: that one man should 
have so long a tenure is not impossible. That no fewer than six should do so is highlv 
improbable. There is therefore a strong possibility that in this papyrus we should see 
evidence that the reign of Neferkerer lasted 19 years, and that that of Khepermarer 
followed it at a uot very long interval. 

With the conclusions drawn by Dr. Botti from Document (c) 1 find myself in 
considerable disagreement. Here we have a papyrus on the recto of which arc two 
texts. That on the right, nearest to the point where a scribe would begin to write, 
is dated in Year 2 of Khepermarer; it is written in a fine large upright hand. That on 
the left of it is dated in Year 19 of an unnamed king, and is un account of grain 
received for the staff of the necropolis. When on the same side of a papyrus we find 
two pages written the same way up and udjacent the one to the other it is an almost 
certain inference that the one on the right is the earlier, for a scribe began on the right, 
and never, except for special reasons, left a large blank space at that end of his sheet! 
.1 prion, then, one would expect the page dated Y"ear 19 to be later than, not earlier 
than, that dated in Year 2 of Khepermarer. This judgment seems to me to be in no 
way invalidated by the verso. Here we find another document, a list of the workmen 
of the necropolis, dated in a year which is lost, of the reign of Khepermarer. This text 
is not in my opinion in the same hand as that of Khepermarer on the recto, but in one 
which resembles it closely. Thus the papyrus aa a whole has every appearance of having 
Wu originally written during the reign of Khepermarer and of having had a short text 
added to it on the unused portion of the recto in the 19th year of a later king. At any 
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rate the burden of proof lies with those who wish to assign the earlier date to the text 
of Year 19. I am unable to accept Botti's defence of this view. He suggests either that 
a new piece of papyrus had been glued over just as much of the document of Year 19 of 
Nefcrkeref on the recto as was needed to insert u title-docket* (for such he conceives the 
text of Year 2 to be) to the Khcponnarec document on the verso, or that that part of 
the text of earlier date which originally covered this space was erased, the rest, on its 
left, being spared since the Bpace was not needed. The first explanation seems unlikely 
partly because there is no evidence of this kind of wholesale patching of papyrus by the 
scribes and partly localise 1 can see no trace of three layers of papyrus at this point: 
the second I cannot accept because the papyrus does not show any sign of taring 
palimpsest. 

There is unfortunately no prosopographical evidence to help us. In the text of 
Year 19 no persons ure mentioned, save u scribe whose name either was, or at least 
began with, Mery. We have therefore no sufficient evidence for assigning this text to 
the reign of Neferkcrer and certain reasons for thinking that it may well be later, 
(perhaps from the reign of Menniaref*. 

The list of workmen on the verso is of importance for our purpose, for it contains 
several names which occur both in the list of the Diary of Year 17 of Xeferkerer and 
also in an unpublished Diary of Year 1G,-which various indications seem to show' should 
be attributed to the same reign. This makes it difficult to separate the reign of 
Khcpcrmarer by any very great distance from the last yearn of that of Neferkerc'. 

Of the three documents (a), (6) and (c), then, none is quite derisive in giving to 
Neferkeref a reign of 19 years, though one, (6), points very strongly in that direction. 
If we except this group of texts the highest date which can be with certainty attributed 
to him is Year 17. the date of the B.M. papyri 10053 recto (= Harris A). 10008 recto 
(see Journal, XI, 1G2-3) and of the Necropolis Diary at Turin, where the king's name 
does not actually occur but may be deduced with certainty from the fact that the theft 
dealt with by Harris A is there referred to. Papyrus B.M. 10054 gives a date in 
Year 18 (recto 3. 7) which is in all probability referable to Neferkerer, but proof is 
impossible. Consequently the Year 17 must stand as the maximum. 

Rame&ses X 

Khepermaref-Setpenre*', Harnesses-Amcnherkhepeshcf 

Only one dated document exists for this reign. The others attributed to this king 
by the historians, e.g., Petrie and Gauthier, are all actually dated in the t chm m<ur/ and 
must for the present at least be excluded. The only certain document is the Papyrus 
Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, which has been shown to be dated to the third year of Kheper- 
maref* and Year 3 is thus the highest date yet known to us from the reign. This same 

i The text on the recto is to my mind not a mere -tide" or “ title-docket * to the text on the reran 
but a complete text in itself. There remain only the date, title* ami name* of the king, and the name of 
the necropolis. The rest ia lost. 

« Dr. Botti wes an objection t.. this in the script, which for him is of the type aviated with the reign 
of Neferkercr. I hare never l*en in full agreement with him in hie belief that definite tendencies can 1* 
traced in the hieratic script aa it ap P n*u.kre the end of the dynasty. To my mind ao much delude on 
the idiosyncrasies of particular scribe* that over so short a period a#s say, thirty yean, no movement in 

a definite direction con be traced. 

* See HoTTI-P lKT, n Qiornnt* rirfla .Wrepo/i «/« 7V»C, fas*'- 3. 
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papyrus is the only valuable piece of evidence which we have for fixing the position of 
this king. In 3. 17 there is a reference to King Neferkerer. The vizier had apparently 
asked the necropolis for men to be used in transporting certain clothes of King Nefer- 
kerer. The request is refused, the workmen being at the time in a rebellious mood, anti 
a workman replies ‘‘Let the vizier (himself?) carry the clothing of King Neferkerer and 
the cedar wood." We may safely infer from this that Khepermarer is to be placed later 
than Neferkerer*, though the alraence of the title “The OreAt God,” usual in speaking of 
a dead king, after Neferkerer’g name is striking, and suggests that he may have been still 
alive, Kheperw&rer being a usurper. The fact that of the ten fishermen mentioned in 
this papyrus as supplying fish to the necropolis no fewer than six were doing the same 
thing in Year 17 of Neferkerer indicates a proximity between this third year of 
Khepermarer and the end of Nefcrkeret’s reign, and this is supported by the fact that 
we still find Khaemwese as vizier and Pewero as prince of the West of Thebes. The 
other persons mentioned in this papyrus and also known to us from other sources 
are tho vizier’s scribe Amenkhau, who reappears in the Turin papyrus dated in Years 4 
and 5 of the whm mstri , and Khaemhezet scribe of the necropolis, who appears, though 
without the addition of the words “of the necropolis,” in a piece of the Necropolis 
Diary dated in the Year 16 a , and probably attributable, as the combination of the 
vizier Khaemwese, the chief workman Woserkhepesh and the scribe of the necropolis 
Horisheri shows, to the reign of Neferkerer. 

Ramesses XI 

Menmarer-Set pen ptah, Rumcsses-Khaornwcse-Miamun-Neterhekon 

The position of this king has always been regarded as certain since Maapero pointed 
out* how in the temple of Khonsu at Karuak, partly built during his reign, the position 
and titles of the king were gradually usurped by the chief priest of Amfin, Herihor. 
The natural interpretation of this evidence is that Herihor was the immediate successor 
of Ramesses Menmarer. and there is no other evidence which makes such an interpreta¬ 
tion impossible or improbable. That Menmarer was later than Neferkerer seems clear 
from the Papyrus of Wenamfin, which Erman 4 is surely right in dating to the fifth year 
not of Herihor but of Menmarer. In this papyrus the prince of Bybloe reminds Wenamftn 

‘ Maspere had already observed {Let iaomm myoUt, 660-60) that Pap. <'halais-Ltablnin showed the 
priority of Neferkerer .mentioned roctu 3. 17) to Kbejwnmuf-r, whom name sUndn on the max It is 
w<«rth while to observe that in the poaaAgr given by him from CluunittlUuo, the latter has quoted u& 
occurring under the date Pooui 22 in Chab.-LiebL A coming from a totally different papyrus, 

namely Pleyte-Russi xxxiv, No wonder Mnspero was ponied and thought that Chaiupollion must have 
had access to fragments of Chnh.-Liebt. since lost! Where Champollion found the receipt bearing a date 
in the reign of Ramcssea IV H<*kmar?r-Setpeiuumin which he transplants to tlie verso of Chah.-hiebL 
1 cannot imagine. There are further confusions in bis account. The king, a scritw of whose temple is 
mentioned under Pharmuthi 25, is Ramcssca 111 rsimareT-Misrann (Chak-Liebl. 2L B) not Ramesses IV: 
the long whose name occurs in 6. 7 under the date Meson? 14 is Harnesses II (not Harnesses 111 as stated 
in a parenthesis by Maspero i, and the king reform 1 to in 8. 26 on the 26th Pachon is the same Harnesses 11 
and not “ son fils ot ettocesseur.'’ 

• Pap Turin, P.-R. xc, line 8. Tliia jmpyma is in reality jsut of P.-R. lxxxiii. line 1 of CW. ii of xc 
following directly upon line 4 of Col ii of lxxxiii a. A scribe Khscmheret also occurs in P..R. line 10: 
the |iapyrus in listed in Year 7, hut of what king is uncertain. 

• &***&• /• a, J- &P r -t l 883 . 75-7. This episode is admirably treated by Brkahtkd, Ancient Hec„rdx 

HU 008-26. ^ 

• Zeittchr. / Off. Spr., XXXMlt. 2. 
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of tho fate of the envoys who came from Egypt to hiR city in the time of Kliarmweso 1 , 
bv whom niufft surely be meant Neferkerer, and remained there 17 years*. That 
Menmoref is later than Khepcrmarer is also clear from the fact that a note dated in hi* 
reign is found on the verso of Papyrus Chabas-Lieblein 3 . 

The position of MenmurW' at the end of the dynasty may thus be accepted aa 
almost certain. Several dates from his reign are known. The coffins of Harnesses II and 
Seti I 4 both bear hieratic inscriptions dated in Year fl, and at Hcrihor still appears in 
these as High Priest, and not yet ns king, we may safely attribute them to MeOSttl^. 

Turin possesses dated papyri of Years 12 and 17. The former of these is that given 
by Pleyte-Rossi in PL lxv, c. When collating this in 1923 1 was surprised to find that 
it forms part of the long account papyrus, P.-R. xcvi, xcvii. c, ci, civ, clvi and clvii. 
lying to the right of Plato c with a very short gap. The main historical interest of the 
papyrus is that it shows us the veteran prince of the West Pcwero still living in 
Menmarec’s twelfth year, in the company of younger officials such as the senbe of the 
necropolis Dhoutmose. The papyrus dated in Year 17 is a fine but incomplete letter, 
Pleyte-Rossi, lxvi-lxvii, written from the king to Panehsi the army commander and 
“Royal Son of Kush,” and mentioning the butler Yenes. 

The only other date known from this reign is Year 27, on the stela of a scribe called 
Hori from Abydos. and this is therefore the minimum length for the reign. 


The Renaissance (trhm mawt) 

The indications so far observed point to the fact that Neferkere^ reigned certaiulv 
17 years and possibly 19, that Khepermurec was a successor of his, possibly though not 
necessarily immediate, and that Meumare r was later than both. 

The next step in our argument must be to examine the period known as the irAm 
tHswt or Repeating of Births. The dates known from this period are as follows: 

(1) Year 1. Pap. Mayer A, 1. 1. 

(2) Year 2. Pap. Mayer A, 8. 1, 11. 1; Pap. B.M. 10403 s , 1.1. 

(3) Years 1 and 5. Mentioned in an unpublished papyrus in Turin (Cat. 1903/180). 
This is a record of rations of various kinds issued to the necropolis. The officials 


‘ If the viaer of thin mime is meant, which is improbable, the time implication* am umch tho same. 

* It is clear from this that more tlum seventeen yearn have claimed since these messengers wore wmt, 
for Wmamftn saw their tomb: in other words they wore sent more than twelve year* before the accession 
of MenmartC. Unfortunately thia fact is not of the least use to us us we do not know in what ymr of 
Nefarlcor»y they wore soul. 

3 See Born-Parr, II Uiomaft ddla Sieropoli di Tebr, fine. 3. 

* Maspkko, U* mami* royo/rJ, 553-63 and I’Ll. x-xvi. it needs only a giant* at Pb. i u and xii lo 

see that on tfie latter the hieratic inscription has lw*n doctoml, doubtless to ensure clearer reproduction. 
Thus the group jki winch apj-ar* on xii at the en.l of line I In incorrect, no vertical stroke appearing in 
xn. Consequently the word “virier" probably stood at the beginning of the lacuna, perhaps 

followed by the vizier's name. 'Tve must therefore not read witb BbkamtTO, .inarm >< MB, "the 

vizier, the High Priest...Hcrihor,” giving the impression that Hcrihor held the office of vizier, bnt rather 
“ the vixier [X. and] the high priest Hcrihor." It is unfortunate tliat in the inscription the coffin of 
Ramose n there is * lacuna at precisely the some .put Masruo, op. at.. 557, fig. 15, shows at tt» 
loginning A ?± “The chief of...,“ Imt it is difficult u, see how this title Is to he completed satisfactorily, 
and it would be*well if the coffin were examined again with a view to testing MaaperoV reading and 
deciphering, if possible, the rest of the phrase. 

* Also probably, to judge by the official jtersocinei, Pa|>. B.M. 10383, dated Year 8, without king-name. 
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mentioned lire the overseer of the treasury Wencmmfor, the deputy of the tmmirv FT'^i 
and the Vizit r’e scribe Aineftkh&u. 

( 4 ) Year 6 , Ainbra* Papyrus, Yleuim. 


The whm na/sA then lasted jit leafrt six years and wa* in ordinary use fur dating 
purposes. Mmt of the historians have avoided the problem by quietly assigning all the 
dated documents of this period to comapomlfog years in the r- igu of Khepemmre* - , 
giving a* u justification for this the testimony of the Abbott d**:kefev We have already 
wen that this is pure assumption. What then are the pomb$ifcie* with regard to thin 
period! They are us Follows: 

f i) The whm tnswt was part- oi Neferkerefs reign. 

(2} It followed this immediately. 

(3> It Is equivalent to the reign of Kheperuiarif* 

(4) It folio weil this reign immediately. 

(5J It formed part of the reign of Mem oarers 

Now the astonishing thing about the papyri dated to Years ] and 2 of this era is 
that [heir personnel m entirely different from that of those of the Li ter years of Xefrrkcrvf. 
In the trial of Mayer A and R.M, 10052 the official* are: 

The viaicr Nehmar§<'iLakht» 

Overseer of the treasury and granary Memuarernnkht. 

Steward and royal butler Yenes. 

Steward and royal butler Pemeriaraun. scribe of Pharaoh. 

Qf these persons Nebmarernakht was vizier in Yew 14 of Kcferketer (Abbott, i, 15) 
and also in Year l corresponding to Year P) (Abbott dockets. A. 20). Ik- Is also f muH -| 
along with MenmaroCUakht and Tones m Pap, B M, 10&83, a document dated in Year 2 
but with no king-name. Memnare'imkht cecum also in Pap* Turin, P R \xi, line 6 
(collated), a papyrus where he i- associated with the vizier Wencnnefer 1 : this vizier is 
dated by a relief at Karnak {ttec. de tfu it M xnt, 173) to tho reign of Monmate'',, and, what- 
is more, the papyrus itself is marked as coining very late in the dynasty by it* reference 
to the scribe of the necropolis Dhutmose* Pemerkmiln is not known elsewhere hut 
Y«m reappears in a letter of Year 17 of Menmarer m connexion with the famous 
viceroy of Nubia IVhod (Pap. Turin. P-E Ltvii, lb) r 

The connexions of the official personnel nf the whm mstrt eeem thus rather to look 
f or ward towards the reign of Menmater, I* has nothing in cummoq with that of the 
robbery papyri of the Yea™ ifi and 17 of Nefarketeq the chief figures of which are 
the vizier KhttcmweM, the high priest of Ain fry Am on hot pc, the prince Pewero the 
butlers Ncawnuu and Nefermrenipernmfm, and the prince PeSiur. And yet there are 
puzzles here. NebiimreVikhi was vizier In Year 14 of Marketer (Abb, 4 15) but 
Khnemwesir was vizier in Years lb and 17. Again Nebmarernakht vrae vlrier m 
Year 1 corresponding to Year }%" and also in Years l an d *2 of the wkm mswt 
A witness m the trial of Pap, B,M. 10002 (8, TO: date whm nwrt Year 1) states that 
bo remember* the putting to death uf certain tomb thieves “in the time of the vmer 
Khaemwese." Yet In Pap. Chabas-Liebiein No* 1. which is dated in Year 3 of Eheot r 
nifirer, KhaemwSsB is vizier and Pewero is prince of the West nf Thebes' P 

It ie possible that we m*y get some light in the darkness if we can determine the 
nature of the period known as whm Hurt* It must have been a remarkable event which 


■ in + i m i- wrrmg in signing ihi- papyri to iha^pt ,, 

I limit n]flde the MOIUG liUHtiikc m jself ai«l lu OQITH'ted by (’erri * 
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could induce the conservatively-minded Egyptian* to abandon the time-honoured custom 
of dating bv king-years. In fact it is only with reluctance that we are preparvd to 
admit that such a thing really happened, and we wonder whether some king may not 
have borne whm maui “Renewing Birth*” as one of hiB names, but of this there is no 
truce. Two earlier kings used it as a name — Amenemnies I of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
Seti I of the Nineteenth. Both these kings, as Gardiner has pointed out to me, may 
well have regarded themselves as founders of dynasties; Amcncmmes with considerable 
right, Scti with somewhat less. As used for dating purposes in the Twentieth Dynasty 
the phrase might be expected to indicate a rc*establishmeiit of the normal state of things 
after a period w’hich hud been regarded officially os abnormal. Such abnormality might 
have consisted in nothing more than the temporary holding of the throne by a nsnrper: 
if this is the case it has left no other visible truce. It might, on the other hand, refer 
to some event of quite a different type, and two are known to us which seem to call for 
consideration. The first is the “war of the chief priest of Amfin Atnenhotpe, and the 
second is the invasion of Egypt, or at least the Theban area, by foreigners, of which we 
have such manifest evidence in the Necropolis Diary'. 

Let us consider first the war of the high priest Arnenhotpe. It is referred to in two 
passages, firstly Pap. B.M. 10052, 13. 24, where we have a bare mention of “the war of 
the high priest of Amun,” and in Pap. Mayer A, 6. 3 ff., where a witness states that 
a certain event took place betweeu the sixth and the ninth months 1 of the violence 
done to Ainenhotpe the high priest of Amun. We do not know the nature of this 
“ violence ” ( th ) but it is not impossible that we are to see in it some kind of attack 
upon the temporal power of the priesthood of Anifin, which was at this time increasing 
ut an alarming rate*. Me cannot even fix the date of the event. The witness is speaking 
in the first year of the >rhm msid, and the robbery’ from the portable che^t in which he 
is concerned must have taken place some years earlier, for two of the other witness. 1 *, 
brought up to be questioned concerning the movements of their fathers, suspects who 
have since died, state that they were little boys when the crime was committed. It is 
not easy to know how much time must be allowed for this, the more so as they would 
probably exaggerate their extreme youthfulness at the time in order more completely to 
dear themselves of any suspicion of implication in the thefts. Still a space of four or 
five years is probably the minimum. Thus the ecAm mswt cannot mark a restoration 
after the war of the high priest, for the facts just related show that the two events are 
separated by a considerable interval*. 

M*e have next to consider whether the *chm ntaxet may not mark a restoration after 
a |>eriod of foreign invasion. The evidence for such an invasion I have published else¬ 
where *. and here I need only add two passages which point in the same direction. 
The first is Pap. B.M. 1&383, 2. 5, where an official exculpates himself with regard to 
thefts of copper from the doors of the House of Pharaoh by saying, “I left the House 
of Pharaoh when Painhasy came and did violence (fA) to my superior officer, though 


1 See Journal, xn, 2 ;V 4 U. 

* See, hi»wever, below, p. OH. 

» The ume witnow refers in 0. » to a clearing up of the disturbed temple after the war wji* over. In 
tov edition I have translated his wonk \r Mu tpd, a* - when order ww stored," but thia wn„M 
require tufxi and not yd. Can the words mean rimplr “When all wo* over," hteraUy - When one was 
ready » f For “ be ready * in the sense of “ finiahed " the German ftrtig provides a good parallel 

* Journal, xn, *57-8. See al*o Wals weight, Ann. Strr, xxvn, 70 ff 
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there was no transgression in him 1 .” The other passage is Pap. Mayer A. 4. 5, where an 
accused man say* 'I fled before the indie fn when Fainha&y made the indie fn.” Here 
it is impossible to guess what is meant by mdtc r n , bnt it was clearly an act of hostility. 

Painhasy himself, clearly a protagonist in these events, was doubtless, as his name 
implies, a Nubian*, but there were also Libyans, and specifically Meshwesh, in Egypt at 
this time. To the passages quoted as evidence 3 for this we should perhaps add Pap. 
Mayer A, M. 14, where a man asked to account for his possession of certain gold and 
silver says, I got them from the Meshwesh.” The earliest certain date for these 
appearances of Libyans in Egypt is given by the Necropolis Diary of Year 13, ccrtainlv 
to be assigned to Neferkerer-Ramesses IX 4 . It is possible that the fragment of the 
Diary for \ear 8 referred to among the evidence given in the Journal 3 is to be dated 
to the same king, for it mentions the chief workman Xekhemruut, well known in the 
reign of Neferkere'. The latest reference to the intruders occurs in Pap. Chabas- 
Liehlem No. 1. the Necropolis Diary for Year 3 of Khcperniarer. It is not at all 
impossible that the suppression of Amenhotpe and these foreign invasions are to be 
brought into the same context, for in the passage from Pap. Mayer A already quoted 
the witness states that the foreigners 3 came and took possession of the temple” and 
that six months after the beginning of the suppression of Amenhotpe, “Peheti, a 
foreigner [ire) seized me and took me to Ipip ” It is at the same time difficult to see 
why the attack of foreigners should be levelled at the high priest of Amfin. 

Since we can trace these foreign interruptions as far down as the third year of 
Nhepcrmarer we must be prepared to admit, if we regard the whm mswt as a restoration 
after the final expulsion of the invaders, that this period must be placed after 
Khepcnnarec s reign. It is worth noting in passing that, whatever the Renaissance 
was it was orthodox in the matter of religion, for in the new Turin papyrus 1903/180, 
dated in ^ ears 1 and 5 of the Renaissance, we have a reference to “the vizier and the 
ugh priest of Amun, though unfortunately neither is named. 

Thu.- our evidence for connecting the Renaissance with the foreign invasions is 
extremelyincomplete, so incomplete that it would be mere folly to press itl Couseonentlv 
the line of en.juiry suggested by the supposed meaning of tho phrase «4» ,n*u1 may 1* 
token to have failed us 4 . J 

Ue are thus thrown back on the prosopographical evidence. I do not propose to 
deal with this here because it faUs far more within the competence of Dr. Oernv 
whose material on this subject is much more complete than mine, he having studies! 

\¥±ii I Hardly, I think, “when thera was atill no dauntm- in it* 

in the Hou»o of Pharaoh. 

* U he perchance the same man as Hamessoa NTs viceroy of Nubia l 
■ Journal, xn, 257-8. See aUo Waiswbioht, Ann. Sm>., xxvn, 76 ff. 

1 HoTTl-pKET, It (riomnlr dell a Secropot i di Tebf, 9-10 

imr,m'tt ing ° f " “ * ■» cor™* 

. ‘ '*■ ■*■“““*>“ fosdifficalt 1-^.iu .he Horanlieb Itecn* which * ifol , 

n'JT VT~ 1,81,1 " n ,hc ™ U ™”» « follow.; 

trail,], to. -If tlw f«al-»y*0|«W ofuhfeneo „„ „ nh J | J5": “P"’"" , 

monuments of the god* 1 wUl repeat birth* like the mno„ ” Wh xt* » ^ thw lnilklI ‘« “f 

tli. romp.nion must 1* fwtwZ the TT ** **'“**<*'»«*. 

which the unioa » horn again (.t each of h» ninthly r,.,,, ., (£l. monuments and that with 

y rating*). Can *rA*i «iWmean itunply “birthday"? 
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Iron i this point of view large numbers of ostmcit of the period, both at Cairo ami 
elsewhere. It may, however, be worth while to point nut very shortly some of tin* 
difficulties involved in the use of pro typographical evidence iii the present com*. 

At certain periods ol Egyptian history we can establish ihe succession of several 
king* from the biographies of great officials who recount m dun order their career* under 
each ol the kings whom they served; but in our material for the late Twentieth 
Dynasty there is nothing of this kind, anti we have to lull buck on chance references to 
person ft or officials in different papyri* Uj how little real use those ore to oa will 
he apparent from the following considerations: 

L Certain names lire extremely totniunii, especially among the workmen of the 
necrupplri, for example. Nesamun, Hurl and Pakhara. ( 'oufudou is ? herefojv very easy, 
the more so as it was customary at the period to name the grandson after the grand¬ 
father, Thus even the name “Ilori son of Amenkhau ’ occurring in two papyri must 
not be equated without further evidence, for the Hori of the one may well be the 
grandfather of ihe Hori ol the other, and similarly with the Amenkhnii. 

X The idmotit invariable prefixing of a title to a proper name goes far to mitigate 
this dilhculty, but does not entirely remove it. Thus though ’ the scribe Bed" gives 
a narrower held than simply +1 Hnri ' it ie still insufficient, for out of every hundred 
Hori*, and there probably were a hundred in Thebes, several may have been scribes. 
Only when the title is unique or nearly so, c.y., “vkter 1 " or "scribe of the necropolis/' 
do we approach certainty. 

Three further considerations apply specially to the caae under consideration. 
They are: 

;t r The periods whose order we are trying to determine are very short., ihv 
Renaissance possibly only six years, and the reign of Xhcpermaref 1 three years on The 
highest known dab.-. Large numbers of nflidnls may quite naturally have remained in 
office throughout the whole of the two periods, if they were adjacent. Consequently, 
even if we possessed complete lists of the chief Thetr.io officials ol the two periods, they 
would in all probability prove so similar that nothing could be argued from them as to 
the order of the two. 

4. The few document* which we possess from this epoch am of very different types. 
Whereas some give us the names of several of the high officials of their period, others 
sire concerned almost entirely with a totally different stratum of society, and name none 
but cemeterv workers or fishermen. Thu* the various types of document oiler no 
elements of comparison one with another. 

5. A change of government such os was not improbable in these troubled times 
might lead to .i complete change ol official* at one blow, from the virier downwards. 
Consequently when we find two papyri in which the main offices are held by completely 
different set* of men we must not argue that they differ considerably in time, for the 
cause may be nothing more than a change in government. 

Such arc the difficulties with which it is necessary t« reckon in an enquiry of this 
kind. The accompanying table gives a co aspect us of some of the material. It is Limited 
to the more important officials in two group* of papyri, firstly a set of documents from 
the British Museum (with the exception of Pap. Amherst) dealing with tomb-robberies', 
and secondly a set of papyri in Turin. It ffiows very dearly the complete break between 
the main officials ol the end of Xcfe|-kergt*a reign and those of the Renaissance, but what it 
cannot show us is whether this break is due to length of time or to change of government, 
i F'ir a ik'scrLiAtiiiu of theses papyri, w® Journal, si, 1ST ti, 13S-4. 
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We may now eum tip lhe answers suggested by >ur enquiry tut the qqesttojiH which 
we o riginall y put to ourselves concerning tin* position of the Boniiissunee* 

1. Was it a part of the reign of Neferkerer? Thia possibility cannot be ruled out. 
If the Year 19 of the dockets of Pap. Abbott ix really that of Neferfrar®^ and the 
Year E to which it correspond* is that of the Renaissance, then it seems clear that the 
Renaissance either was a name for the last years of Ncferkerer, from Year 19 onward, 
or immediately followed his reign, which in this case ended m Year lit. With regard to 
the two Resumption h made hero- it may be said that the assignment of Year 1 of rhe 
dockets to r be Fima issuirice is very reasonable hi view oF the fact that the thieves men¬ 
tioned in them do actually come up fur trial in Year 1 of that epoch (Pap. B.M, 10052 
and Mayor A}, and it is hardly likely thnl a cuiiriderab]? time should have elapsed. »» 
for example the reign of Khepermare** with its minimum of throe years, Fs-tween rbc 
denounce incut and the trial. With regard to the assignment of Year 19 to Neferkere<\ 
the situation imisl be faced that if it is not unsigned to htm it can only belong to 
Me nmar er, ujid (lie whole of the Renaissance would thus he transplanted into his reign. 
This possibility wifi be considered under B. 

2. Was the Renaissance a separate period immediately following the reign of 
ftef erkeref ? This has practically been dealt with above. It is just possibly the correct 
solution. Those, however, who hold this view and attribute the Year l of the fishermen 'h 
account papyrus tn the Renaissance will have to explain why this Year I which here 
appears to follow Year 19j k represented in the Abbott duckets as Jl corresponding 
to ts it- 

H, Is the Renaissance identical with the reign of Khepermuref? This is the one 
supposition which can be ruled out with comparative confidence The title docket on 
the Verso of Pap* Ghabas-Lieblein Xo. 1 shows that during the reign of Khepermarir 
the years were numbered in the normal manner; that two different dating systems 
should be iu existence aide by side for no less than six* years in the same part of Egypt 
is unthinkable. 

I. Did the Hinaiswuice immediately follnw the reign of KLepermaref ? If w« aceept 
the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets as that of Ncferkerc^ the answer to this question 
must be no. nnlfles we are prepared to deny that the Year 1 which there corresponds to 
it is that of the Renaissance 1 . It is just possible to do this on present evidence or rather 
lack of evidence, and to suppose that thi* Year 1 is that of Khepcrmnref, and that the 
thieves mentioned In the dockets remained untried throughout the three or more years 
of Kbepermaref’s reign t to be brought to book in the first year of the Renaissance which 
immediately followed this. Yet this cannot be regarded as very probable, as wo saw 
above. It would be for the advocates of such a theory to explum why Year 1ft of 
N>b'rker+" r ■djouid Ik* said to "oorrrtpon l tin" Year I of his successor Kltep--nisu r" r 

5, Was the Renaissance part of the reign of Meotnarer? This is a highly attractive 
possibility. IF the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets does not refer In- Neicrkeref it must, 
refer to u later king, and since we may with great probability rule out Khi pe.rmarer, 
whose highest known 'late was three years, we should have good reason for attributing 
it. to Monmarer. Such a theory is, however, not without its difficulties. Nehuiarefnafcht 
iv.m vizier in Year 1-1 of NeferkeriR (Pap Abbott, -1. 15) and here again he is found as 
vizier in Year 19 of Menmaric, at least twenty-five years later. This is of course not 
impossible, the more ho us be was presumably named after, and hence born under, 
Xehrrmrer Rame&ses VI, and ww consequently quite young when he become vizier in the 
1 V-'Lir ft Icing the li jjfUi'Ht known Renaissance ditfe 
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rrign oF NNaferkeret, A Hindi more serious difficulty lies in the fact that according to 
Pap. Turin Pleyte-Kossi, Ixi (collated* together with considerable unpublished portions}, 
a certain Wenerniefor was virier in Year 18 of MeamariK. It is true that the papyrus does 
not name rhe king, but we know from the reliefs ul the temple ol Amenophis III at Korank 1 
that this vizier served under Menmaier* and we cannot put him back into Year 18 of 
Neferkerer, even if there ever was such a year, with out. supposing a change of vizier 
between that year nnd the previous year when Khaemwese held the office (Pap. B,4L 
10053,10,, 1.5), Another very strong reason for placing Wenennefcr in the reign nf Meumarer 
is his association in the papyrus referred to with the scribe of the necropolis Dhutmoae. 
Thtt man is dated to the very end of the dynasty by the letters published m Spiegel- 
berg’a Cotreapondanm des roia-prelrv} and others (unpublished at Turin) of the same 
series. Moreover he h frequently mentioned in Pap. Turin. P,-R. xcvi-xevii, c-ci, clv- 
•: 1 v~i l, of lihich Ixv £, which bears the date \ ear 12 of MenmarvY is actually a part 
(see above, p. bo), ft ih therefore difficult to avoid the implication that Wenennefcr was 
vizier in Year 18 ol Monmari^, and unless we suppose a change in that year or the next* 
which i* ould he a remarkable coincidence, Tfcbrnarernakht cannot have been vizier in 
lienr 19. Coincidences, however, do occur, and one may have occurred here. The trial 
recorded in Mayer A, B.M. 10052 and 104(1*3 certainly took place mnm time after the 
crime, for we have already seen that some of the criminals were dead and that their Sana, 

, brought up to bear witness in their place* claim to remember nothing, having been mere 
children at the time* Now J have pointed out elsewhere that the minimum of°time which 
must be allowed to fulfil these conditions i* four to five years, but there is practically 
no maximum* except that period beyond which it would be impracticable to procure 
witnesses. What is more, we ha its tittle evidence as to the dote of the crime* and 
the placing of it in the reign of Neferkeref,. which I confess is the date which 1 have 
mentally aligned to it, is rpiite uncertain. On She evidence of Pap, M fiver A = the attack 
on the portable chest took place a bunt the period of the war of the high priest Amenhotpe. 
But when was thin war t AVe do nut know. Amenhotpe was still in office in Year 17 of 
NYferkeref (Pap. B.M. KK.ffiS* ro., 1, 1-3), and wc drj not know how bug he continued 
to be so^ All wc do know is that in the Year G of some king, probably identifiable with 
Alenina re 1 ', Herihor os high priest renewed the burials of Soti 1 and Harnesses If 3 , Thus 
Amenhotpe may have continued in office until thm year His suppression might have 
ifccurred as late as this* and Herihor* with his eyes already on the kingship, may have 
% ^pressor* In this raaa the Rcnaisaanoa of Year 19 may have marked a 
temporary set back in the fortunes of Herihor and a restoration of Amenhotpc and the 
king*. Ail this is the merest theory, and its only value is perhaps to cal! attention to 
the necessity of being prepared to cut ourselves oft if necessary from the belief that the 
suppression ol Amenhotpe and the crimes of this trial took place in the reign of 
Neferkeref, 


1 R#r. fir irerr.,. JTU r fo3. 

i !5; , ,, . , ... n 3 ^ ******* rqpabt! UM, 

The (kc that «e W a date of the ™«ll typ« in \W i; » not foul to thfc theory for the 
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Thr results* if such they may bn called, of fhb study may be summed up as follows: 
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Tfi ith regard to the order of these kings ivt h may say : 

(ii That R, H immediately succeeded R. Ill b certain. 

(2) R. VI is certainly later than IL IV amt H r V. and atf there is n<j trace of any other 
king at tTifs point the order IV-V-Yl seeim assured. 

(3) That R. VTI immediately succeeded R. VI iu highly probable* 

(4) R r ^ 1! I cannot be with certainty linked up with either fib predecessors or his 
successors. He ia probably later than R. VI (List of Princes)* &nd there seems no place 
for him after R, IX. 

(5J The order of R„ IX* X and XI seems indisputable, but the position of the r*:km 
uhsrrf. in relation to these three reigns is very uncertain. 


JoLinx. of Egypt, April. iiv. 
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OBJECTS OF TT7T f ANKU AAH T X IN 
BRITISH MUSEIM 


THE 
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“Lord of tile Two 
Lauda, Neb-kAepem-JJ3t r 
beloved of Upnauefe, who 
rales the two In.win of 
the South/’ 


With Platen viii-sL 

The following notes on some objects of Tut'ankkaniuR in the British Museum may 
be of interest : 

1, A copper bowl t or pan (PI. Yin), measuring 17 ins. (43 cm,] on the widest diameter 
of tile lip, W ins, (152 cm,) diameter of base, and 2} ins, (6 cm.) high. The lip is 
therefore greatly splayed, and on one aide is 
depressed and pointed outwards to enable liquid 
to be ponied out; on this depression is engraved 
the inscription (see Fig. T). 

The signs are wall cut; the ear louche enclosed 
by a doable line. The howl no doubt belonged 
originally to *ome temple sendee of ihe god OpholB 
in Lykopolia {Asyiit}. It is not of bronze, hut of 
copper, with traces of lead: no tin or other metal whatever (auulvsis by Dr, H. ,1. 
Pkndexleifh, of the British Museum Laboratory). [No. 430-10,] 

~* ^bite fayence kohl-tube (PL ix, fig. 1), imitating u reed (of the kind seen in No, 
olUG8 r also illustrated}. On it in manganese-brown (black) arc inscribed the prenomen of 
Tmtankbumilii and the name of hie queen “the Icing** 
great, wife Ankheseniiinfm.” (See Fig. ±) The cut round 
the tube below (.he queen's name is intended to imitate 
the joint in the actual reed (c/. No, 5106B). Height 
fi me. (15*2 chl); diameter f in. ( 2 cm,), [No. 2573.] 

■1. Deep blue fayence kobl-tubeof thesamc rced-tvpe, 
but plainly cyUndri.eaL without any attempt to imitate 
the reed-joint (PI. is, fig. *2), On it in black is inscribed 
'’Onod God, Lord of the Two Lands. Lord of Crown¬ 
ings, Neb-kfosperii'Iter (TutfamkhamiluL given life for 
ever. ' (See Fig. 3.) Height fii ins, (105 ciu,); diameter 
| in, (2 pm,). [Eo. 2737®.] 

To these is added for purposes of compnrisem an 
actual kohl-tube of reed, of about the same date (FL ix. 
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nf JL?? P t kc M iMtTe “ 7™ jwsign* from the eat k 

of which bangs the symbol of gold, P=I, reads “Eye-paint of Ctaning-forth behind the 
Beauties of Eternity, (See Fig. 4; the sum ^ should h* w.i; nM o *_ 
hanging from his wrists.) 

jSjij-] ■£■*_ Jm I_ » T . T3 1 -i. _ - ^ 

I IS cm.tr diameter J In. 


Fig. 1: th- Sign jw should be holding twoT'^th iwo“mo« 

, . , T ™ “ probably a funerary object snlelv. whereas the two 

fa) f-nco tube# were Intended for actual use, Height 71 m 
(2 m). gTa 51068,] S 
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Copper bowl bearing the name of Ttit'anMmmun. 
British Mu^um, So. 43,040. 

ti/vnt*bt '/>w frr, 17 i/rt'fi' . H.1 ■ wd. ( 
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i,2 Fayenetr kohl-tubes of Tut'ankhainun 'Wc .V 
3 kecd kohl-tubc of Eighteenth Dynasty date s™/r T v 
4. Fragment of faycnce throw-stick of Tu t'an kb am tin. ItaytM, 

All in fAc JJriViiA 
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Statuette in hurt! gritstone of Tut'arikhamQn, usurped by Harcmliab. 
British Museum, No. 37,639^ 

Stiuiv fi(toul i. 
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1 . Blue fayence funerary tkro^rstick of Tntronkhamfini butt-end only (Pi- ix, fig 4). 
The rest of the object was broken off in antiquity. It. no doubt camp from nit utirisfit; 
plundering o( the tomb. The object was bought by the late Mr, W L. Nush many years 
ago, and WW acquired with other objects of hie collection in l!J20, 

It wa^ published bv him in Proc* Soc. Tiihl- Atch., xxxn (Iff 10), 1M; 

PL swis, 45. It is decorated and inscribed with the king’a names 
in the usual form (see Fig- 5), in black. The design is the con¬ 
ventional lily, Length 3 iris. (Et am*)* [No* 54822-1 

a. Trunk, with hil arm, of a portrait-statue in hard gritstone, 
originally of Tut*"nnMiamOn, usurped by Huremhab (PI- x). The legs 
below the thigh*, rigid arm, and head are missing; the left arm b 
damaged but the hand complete. The Jdng is holding a standard (damaged) The right 
arm was Anciently knocked off and rr-imd by two pegs, for which the hides still 
remain. There is a deep gash on the stomach The king wa- wearing the helm C the 
i/ifidati of which are shown in relief hanging sit the side of tin; plinth, he 
wears a multiple necklace and a gjiuffred linen kilt, from t;hc einclur-' of 
which hangs mi " apron " of feather wo*k {'), at the end of which was poinc- 
thing in inlnv of another material which is lost, leaving the recbungmlar hole 
for it f-mptv' To the middle of the cincture is cut very Hindi, r $-§411® 
l \\h kht'ix'ni lt?r, beloved of Amen-Re'. r On the sceptre or staff is cut in 
equally tiny hieroglyph* the beginning of the royal titulary (see Fig* fit 1 , end mg 
with ^ beneath a~cartouche which is quite illegible and has probably been 
burped and then envied again* The inscription on the bank of the plinth reads as Fig. 7. 
The group I 7T [.*{*■) is the first on the label, a* it is right up at the base of the net k 
of fche figure, and the plinth cannot have gone any higher: iti fact the cross-bar of the 
top of the u label” it visible in the photograph- It therefore pre¬ 
sumably means "King and Lord," an unprecedented title before the 
Iti&ibwi, The usurpation bv Harem hob is childishly clumsy, 

may be seVo from the photograph- The sign* V below the Cartouche 
are a restoration by Harem hah. 

These usurpatinos are so wretched that they can hardly lie reitiirtfeil 
as anvthmrr else than the wort of au absolute liepinner. who was 
presumeblv stopped or pave up the jot. after he had fried unsuccess¬ 
fully to cut tlo- cartouche and a few siires, which are. however, enough 
to tell us the nan... of the kin» ill whose reign Tutenkhamon * name 
was erased. The mending of the arm [substitution of a new one. now 
missing) looks ns if it dated from the same time. 

The original hieroglyphs are well cut, and the work of the 

itself excel lent, showing typical fruits of the Amnmnh P en * Slic 

abdomen, broad hi pH and shoulder?, accentuating tU narrowness (h,T 
the ribs, beneath the rather full breast* It mowure* Hf (30cm.) 
in height and to? originally 5 in, (12 * cm.) broad ur. r v ^ m.-it > ^ r. 
the plinth is 1§ in. (4 cm.) wide, broadening slightly towards the 

The figure ww given by W. McOrm tlumpbell, Esq, id U 03. 

rjj 37639 | 

" For comparison with it I publish <R «) * «“«« d,es * fi 8" ,c °* rau<!l1 tte 
■ i Tie bfcon wetra tbo double mown und tmfl a r rtt bis feet. 
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kind, in steatite, of Amenophis HI. the inscription, of which, on the plinth behind, lm? 

been erased with a view to an usurpation, which hub, however, never been earned out. 

The only Signs of the inscription visible are the three hist (boo Fig* <Hl, 

while further down cun just be made out. the three symbol? of the | _ 

king's prenomen (see Fig. 9) in a cartouche which has gone. The ■■-==: 

figure curries the crook of Osiris in the right hand: the hanging left & jtjj g 

arm holds an uncertain object like a knot or short “sash, 3 ' which 

may he a "sacral 1 knot like that held by the funerary ^tutue of Menkheperre^aenb 

(see p* If, which ik> much resembles the i: sacral knot" of the Ifinnan Cretans. The 

treatment of the body is reminiscent of that of No, 37639, allowing the fleshy abdomen 

and broad hips, which are churueLeristic el the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 

especially of the ‘Amumah period, The iLress is rather different* the apron having 11;>* 

two uruei at the sides and being represented apparently us of bead-work, not feathers* 

This figure was funerary in character* as we see from the inscription* It belonged to the 

Salt Collection of 1835. and measures 54 ms. (14 cm.) in height, [No* 2275.] 

Of the above objects Nos* 2, 3. 4 [more especially the last) were probably among 
the objects in the king's tomli 7 and No. 1. the bronze bowl tuny also have belonged to it 
in spite of its Ly bo polite inscription* They must have left it at, the result oi Borne 
ancient plundering, proof of which is seen in the object" of TutrankEiamun and lye (Ai) 
found by Harold Jones in the Bibiln el-Muhik in 1 5407. in a rock-cut chamber that at 
first, was taken to be the touib of TutranVhiupijn, since lye's vuits well known lls the 
TutImiI- d-Ktirnd in the west valley 1 . All. with the exception of No. 37*539, were bought* 
arid have been in the Museum for many years. 

I have not included the [+ Pnidhoe"' lion of red granite in the Egyptian Sculpture 
Gallery (No* 2; ex 34), which bears Tutenkhamon’"- name, in this list, because 1 regard 
this aft certainly if not an usurpation at any rate an "addition'' on hL part, for both the 
bon?. {Nos, 1 and 2) undoubtedly belonged to Antenaphb III and were set up by him 
at i^ulb (Soleb), whence they were removed to Gelwl Barkal by the Ethiopian Ain on ism, 
who also inscribed his name upon them. Tutrankhamun merely added an inscription tu 
one of them, recording his restoration of the monuments of hh father A menu phis TIL 

lag-HA'BMfgg fStfflU tf O-JSLf l “»*** *<■ h»a 

made us his monument lor his Father, Amoti K+r " rlJyiriV ( Both lions 

seem to me to be undoubtedly by the same sculptor, and it is highly improbable 
that Amenophifl set. up only one of them, and Tutrankhamun later on the other in 
exact imitation of it. Aleo this would not be which usually means chiefly 

the restoration of inscriptions. 1 think that both Hons were set up by A menu phis 
us a pair, as it is natural to suppose, and that Tdtfjinkhamfla merely restored his 
father's inscription on one ol them, which hud got buttered In the Atenist icuinnda-m. 
when Amenophis' inscription on the other lion was considerably knocked about, but 
was not restored by TutfankhamOn, There is no restoration 'h? Tutrankhamun oi 
the inscriptions of the other lion {No, 1), us Bhea.stbj>. .Inc, Rcc., 896 [u f 363) implies; 
TuLrmikhumiin's inscription is rm No. 2 only. On No, 1 the inscription of Amenophis 
remains* with a record of Akheuflten’fl vandalism in the battered second cartouche 
of ins father, in which the name iJ'S^LT taB b <*n roughly replaced in AHumaten’s 
peculiar manner by a repetition of the throne name in which the middle signs 

are practically invisible* Breasted (op. dt rf 364, n+ c) assigns this restoration *to 
1 Tana. M. Davis and Dasm&v, Tomb m of ILirmbali , Ul .j ToitutdtdU^um^ l91i, 3. las tf'. 
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Statuette in steatite of Aroenophi* E H British Museum, No 2275, 

//g j'/Af 5[ iirilAfti { 1 "t L‘IW.) 
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TuKankbamun: but when Tutrankhamun restored hi* father's monuments at $ulb he 
had reverted to A men ism, und would have spelt out the name Amenophis properly 
as in his inscription on No. 2; w’hereas Akhenaten actually did use a repetition of 
Neb-macal-l&r as his father’s nomen after his death, so that the two cartouches 
Neb-mar at-Re( stand side by side, as we see in the British Museum stele No. 57399. 
found at ‘Amaruah by the Society’s expedition of 1923—1, on which the dead Amenophis 
is represented with Tiye and described as in Fig. 10. This stele was certainly made 
under Akhenaten 1 , 

I regard the filial relationship of Tutfankhuniun to Amenophis III as 
proved by this inscription, in default of any evidence to the contrary, 
and in my Ancient History of the year East (1913), p. 308, 1 wrote that 
he “was probably a son of Amenophis III by an inferior wife.' In view 
of the close personal likeness between Tut^ankhamun and Queen I iye, 
pointed out in the Illustrated London News, Jan. 1, 1927, I should now 
be inclined to think it more proliable that he was her son, and that 
therefore he and Akhenaten were own brothers, although he was much younger than 
Akhenaten. The fact that Tut^ankhamfin married his niece, Akhenaten’s daughter, is no 
bar to this conclusion, in ancient Egypt. Mr. Glanville, in an article to be published in 
Parts hi-iv of this Journal , notes personal resemblances between Tut/ankhamOn and 
Amenophis III which confirm this view. If we suppose that Akhenaten proclaimed his 
adherence to the “doctrine - immediately after his fathers death, and that therefore he 
was associated with Amenophis up to his fifth year at least, he will have died, after a 
reign of seventeen years, eleven or twelve years after his father. Smenkhkerer probably 
overlap}**! both Akhenaten and Tutrankhamun in his three years’ reign* so that 
Tutrankhamun, who probably did not reign more than six years, may, if he died at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen (as the examination of his mummy shows) 3 , quite easily have 
been the son of Amenophis III, even if he were not born posthumously. 


Pig. io. 


* < * air kit a. Journo/, xn (1926), 2. 

* For the reign of Smenkhker*'' ft hen- is uo doubt whatever from the oviiiuuuo .if toycnce ringl-ieU, 

etc, that this is the correct form, and that •♦S^kenJr < {“ $ «) is * modern mistake) see 

Newiikkry, in the current Journal, pp. 5-flL 

* Cahtek, Torn!) of TuttmHaMWn, II, ISO. 
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THE NEW PTOLEMAIC PAPYRUS CONTAINING 
PARTS OF FLIAIK xn, 133^268 

iiY Gb AL BOLLING 


The Bril Lsh Museum puHseas^y u papyrus (luv, No. 2722 a) that Las recently been pnl•- 
iiahvd by Mi, H. J. M. Milne as No. 2.51 in Li a Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum. App., 210-11. Thanks to Lis kindness and that of Mr. U. Idris Bt'll jhotb. have 
also Loon so good :is to answer a number of my queries) L have seen ti j>roof of tills publica¬ 
tion, and wish to attempt n reconstruct ioii of its test, and to stress the importance of its 
evidence about the earlier tradition of the Homeric poems. 

Tbe papyrus is assigned by its editor to the second century bj u,, and in to be classed, 
I should say t with P. Jiihch iTfh and P. Jouguet as representatives of a type of test distinct 
LuLli from the l wM t Ptolemaic torts and from the Inter Vnlgate. The unique ehrtratd.iT 
mI the Hibeh papyrus was recognised by its editors immediately upon it* discovery, and 
their judgment has been co in firmed by the eomitig to light, of a second and third sperirren. 
If my suggestion 1 that the “City*’ editions arc in reality tart* of this, or a closely related, 
type shall prove tenubh, the im|Kirl unc<- to be attributed to these papyri will increase 
greatly. Alt three types of t<-xt Beam, however, to rest upon the sumo foundation, which 
may be called the Old Vulgate, to avoid terms such as Attic or Pisiatmtcan text, that would 
raise other issues. Their differences cume from the fact that they have all been interpolated 
but in different ways and to different degrees. 

Of the verbal variants 3 the mwl important is 7r\tr[e]^aia in line 188 th , The word occurs 
twice (IL, IV, -528, xx„ 48fi) in the Vulgate; both times in the same phrase as here. Thu 
Mi=s. all read but then- 1 is also indirect evidence for uAeo/mia that reaches us 

through Photiqs and Eustathius, beside a statement of Maoris that Tr\evfjiastr la the Attic. 
TTveiJ^cwi 1 the Hellenistic form. Confronted with this conflicting evidence editors (except 
Naueh and Pick) have regularly played sale and followed the manuscript. Linguists, how¬ 
ever, have seen that must be the older form; if for no other reason 3 because of 

the esse with which irvwpmo can be explained as due to popular etymology; and AY acker- 

1 Th* External Pride nc* for Interpolation ut Burner t Si- M, Ojcfnnl: ClfiHUlfloQ Pj' a^ tic&L Thu 

ntji. irate pwritiun uf P. Hjbeb * wjib questioned by G nan a up. Ptotem. fiomtrfr,, i. 

■n 

3 129, TTdXnjKoirMTji 1 a miscopying of rotorump ? 17@. : fK vv{ub]y nt p aiir y^ by fata concord ; , m 

' ,miw\< ■] i of -i, tj (i cua k e n, op. 2'>, tu 2 18**. ^{fu^ r for upall.tags such r,a v^r, cf Banc w .v s n- 

Thchu, GHtotL Gnm.*, 147; and note the rifctti to designate the Jmigth of the Hihibint by -mp. 
in Hnfliojnr, SilbmMlduTiff, 118, One may think more reiuutely cf Cretan <^A. t ’f Bncrmi., Uri^-L 

Mil., £1,706. If the apeliiag 4a SUM* thou a graphic blunder droni t^A) wnm-thiug like [fra] would seem 

to be intended. 230. o4“ K ffr™ in' •>* Vulg. ; no interchange etawhre in the Hiatt i* reported 
by Ludwich, 

1 B,u f tbB ™ hy J^iesvy and hy W^nt, cv.mi If they nre not fn* .if difficulty 

ror matenftl, uf. hnEniiEfi-BiAHa, Qrieck, Gram., i, 73. 
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nagel 1 accordingly pointed to the behaviour of the mss. as iuificating nothing but the inflm 
cocc of Hellenistic speech upon the Homeric tradition. The discovery of a copy, older than 
all others., that reads TrXfu/uHu, should now turn thi- eonles even ior the most eonservative* 
Incidentally, too, it settles the form of Alcaeima Ttyye TrXfupcmof otuta where the lost 
editor, Lobel (108), liaa chosen more widely than his immediate predecessor Diehl (ff4) 
between similar variants. The di&covory of this papyrus thus yields an item Lind may be 
added to the list- of instances in which modem scholarship Jian been similarly confirmed. 

Turning now to the larger issuer: the ti r^t fragment contain/? the ein.J> of lin^ 12* IVi in 
agreement with the Vulgate, but hi the opinion of the editor "the lines following appear to 
differ from the usual text.” There is liitU' from which to furni an op in km, but 1 ho si i or (in* as 
of Hue 137 (33 letters) seems consistent with the fact that the end of the cotrespondmg lino 
did not reach the extant strip of papyrus. Then the next Sine, in which only bi<f.ii[ nan be 
read, probably differed merely by having something likr Ke\d£u pri\a t ro\Xri> for peynXy 
iiXaXtj Try. 

The third fragment containing the beginnings of verses 240-63 offers much the same 
aspect. For Lines 254-5 the editor suggests that there were "apparently new lines supplant- 
mgtheMtifi. tradition"; and again l rhiril that it may be sufficient to Ji-stuuc no more than 
verbal variants a , such ns; 

7) St j£[tiT« pi fwv ■ nt'Top efcXyt 

dvpbv 1 A[ytuw»' Tpoitrl taxi" Ecropj *rvS<jv irrrd^fljr. 

The column contains also one plus verse (250*) at the dose of Hector s speech to Foly- 
1 lamas. The context leaves little doubt that it mind c have begun dW 1 lw[eo. It eon be 
completed on the pattern of tiny tum of three lines : 

Tn-otefitir 1 S’, oiik trnpw et/yeax fivat ■ I- II., n', 264, 

irrdif/ior r cle xen dXXotrf 6pw0$ Xaob'f XIXj 13£L 

utpf s i ttI vrjt/a^ irvi’irtfittfa Trovrompot ai XI 1 1* SB l. 

Freckly which One, does not matter touch, as the line will be in any C«e an interpolation. 
I favour the first, because it is from the book from which this text draws other interpola¬ 
tions. 

So far, then, we have a text that in its lines agrees closely with the Vulgate: but in the 
second fragment the case is quite different. On it can be rend the eads of 18 lines, and I shall 
try to show that another has been skipped ha pbgra phi tally, To 17 (Id IJ of these correspond 
verses 176-92 of the Vulgate. There is Hina an ejeeesa of at the most one line on the part 
of the papyrus: and if, as seems most probable,line* 1&3-4 were not in it. even this is more 
than offset. However as six (or seven) lines aje entirely different from those of the Vulgate, 
the variation of the two texts is much greater than the mere number of lines would 
indicate. 

Fortunately the new text can be restored, in substance at least; I Would not insist, of 
course, upon the verbal details of my reconstruction. With fine 17o prefixed it must have 
read: 


1 mcM, ffi a* ffamtr, 14~G{ottn H vu, 234 {toIff), 

: Q AtrEfli Qrmdfr. d. hom. Kritii, dtflv; < ienuAitc. oy rir, t iudei #.0 ^KoujsktuMti ’ 
j p or Jim^ihcninR before rtf 0 * H-> nil. 7 12 in Hiid to 1 -.- the only pArdtal* ^rh/vps rr^v wk* actually 

writ too, <f. OjtHHAKfi, op. tit., 10$ cm such doublings. 

1 On the filing of. Phil., xvni, I70-T (IMS' ; and cm U ™ writing in papyri Oehkahei, 

t\p. f|'t ( S'?, D, I . 
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r 7,' (oXXfli S' Aptfi aWtj&i fjiwi^oyTo irvXjja-iv'} 

apya\Iou At pe raifra Be by <iw] wayr tiyop^uiu.J 
iravtT} yap Tripl 6pA>pti dejdvr*BmeE 7 rup 

\diimy 'A pyeioi Be, if a t irtp, Amy ftp 

■ T9 vyw ypvvai to* Beat £’ rUa^ei\aTU fivfiov 
■V Zf vs yap Tpwav eyfipc *db’E*Topa] S’ 'A-^atotfr. 
iflr truv i t phi.’Toe .\a7ri#ai w6XzpaP *ra]i ByivTtfTfi, 
i^i IW a? ITfjpjtfciou ulos, uparrepbs floX](«rtUT)^s u 
« s 3 ^oypi jtfdW Au^avov cnue?;? d*a] x<*^*07rapifev ■ 

^3* tfqpvV**' ’} 8* iripotn Bta tcpoTa<poio] wepiprev 

iB 3 1J (a*%P*f XqXwwr Top Be moth? *We jcdXtf^^J 

► 3* WfiP 8* ’Awifw^oifl Afuftrev?, oift/Js “Apijtaf, 

lB 9 *Imrd/m^w ^d\e WpL Kara xpa^Ttpqv fcr^Vj;^] 

vripvov Lwep pal‘oio t irriyq B* rv] wXe[u|pfjpj ;ga\*[ifa •] 

■&>" &uwy<rep Be vremtu\ dp divert Si Tjevge* cV aur^, 

jya OVTIV S’ Of JCoAfoIo FpiUTffM^UDV ff]^0 V oflr 
hmd 1 iff’af iJTrep^iM^iQ Kopcurov KaO'ei£]tfo 
r 1 j i A PTi^ ti-rij E' fuyd 6 if pap ? tVal’ifa y] Bt op^\oy k 
^i" *A.i?i£a Trap' \wo-e yuta. 

'95 « Toy? ivdpigov Air' eVrea, TQ$p '] 

e^S 11 {&yw* ^ Tro^yiop <irvjttvat teivuvro <pa\ayy^ ktX.) 

iea UOft w., iv T ws-a. iro 

^ *» «*• ** **.«* » * m*« i»> fa »t. ou n^ m ,ni,. t ::t;^ 

proUbla UMJ] m. A. pc* lrpurn* vutg. 191% Of. E> m, 117. 13,% VIM, XV ;93 -for Thr< 

*■***■# aud TV, sm im #, iv t SSL The lino equlvaleot to lOfl m UUy b^n with &WL 

The first point of interest is the presence of the interpolated line.* 175 61 that were not 
m the text of Zetioctotm In view of the Unto of the papyrus this is not surprising; we may 
compare the presence of 11, u, (174 (perhaps also that of n. 724} in P. Hibeh 19 and the 
similar behaviour of the "C%” editions K The interpolation now proves not to have bw 
made in one jet; for line 180 is to be judged even Later than its Mows T i> *ai Mhh 
faptatfat, to quote IHdymuM- s formulation of an ArUtarchcan principle 

The* follow three Ijattle vignettes, each told in four lines and’each ending with a 
familiar formula T or & ™t«v face KaXvfw, ApAfit,** Bi t efym* eV T «*™, \5<rt Bk yvla 
This symmetry 11 ia a strong justification for the addition of 18,^ that is needed to mrnUtin 
the pronoun of the preceding line, and couid M&j have been topped aeoidcntolly because 
of the homoioteieutoii. 

The aecond of these vignettes consists in the Vulgate merely of two fines (188-91 and ia 
clearly the urinal text. We can see bow its close Kuril {ft*#* rv X rj^ t which correanonda 
to the Sia xahKQTTapjou (I8H) of the preceding vignette, baa been changed: to the 

roJoutieas xpmp^v Wpinjr to permit the Liddition of two plus verses borrowed from 
the fourth book. Correspondingly we have for the fin* vignette two lines (1S2-3) common 
both to the papyrus and to the Vulgate. Only this time each tut has expanded the 
original in iteown fashion; the papyrus taking its verses from the Vulgate its from 

XX, 398-409, * 

Between the two stands in the Vulgate a single line (187) in which Pvton and Orrnenoa 
are slam by Pnlypoitos. The possibility that it too waa dropped haplogruphicafiy from the 

1 ’ L f *ny Extern. 40 ftnd nt the pmnngoa cited. 

" 0u BjmmMry tu pepyrof Vuin^ <<<m fi, nin, \m. 
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papyrus muat not be overlooked. 1 do not, however, consider rhis probable: because its 
presence would upset the symmetry observed. If it was not present in the papyrus it is 
moat unlikely that the corresponding lines (193-d) were contained in that text, nod so lor it 

■ Ktil Uut *. . I J||iS i^L- 1( ^ fVi.Hjuk with ? h* ir presence the slight tnOM in tJi- papyrus On 

the contrary I have been able to reconcile ikein with the close of HO, and it is to }m 
noticed that the borrowing is once mo re from the foiirt ti book. Without lm- - ISM 1 fnv 
TTpwrov in 19] is impossible, and some epithet (not neo ssurily the one I have chosen) 
must be substituted. 

The third vignette differs considerably xrj the two text*; and, whsit in more, rlu-re is no 
portion common to both that can be picked out as the original. This in itself is strongly 
snggesrivc of an interpohitiou coi to jr/ij £r<?po>s (fieptafhu. The purpose of the Vulgate is 
c!eiir s An original balance of two lines for the deed of each hero had been upset by 
expanding that of Fo I yperites to live lines; a balance was restored by adding a second 
exploit, of Leoufctms told in three lines patched together from phrases found In xn . f!)G 
ixx, 2&I, XXI T ] Hi), xvii. 2118—1* vii, 1 lo r The papyrus 1ms taken this interpolation and 
reworked it into its own four-line pattern, but without any more originality, 

I should posit therefore for the Old Vulgate: 

ir S i (v& av Me*p(0dou mW, Kpartpv*; naXmrufTty?, 

1S3 OTO/ri $n\<Ev Afiftatrov xwit]? (net ^aAictirmp^dv. 

1.KH irjar 0 ' AaVip riyoill A ECMPTTfVt?, o£bs 'Ajoijoc, 

i£g l-Jirj/ia^p j^diXf bQVpt /earn ^ournjpa Tu^ca?. 

ic*5 oif>p' ol to u(f £vapi£ov (Itt ei j Ttfir «;rA. 

This text has, I think, an advantage. For the two La piths lo be sped ling of tbir 
weapons the two Trojans who have fallen beneath their spears is perfectly in order the 
later Vulgate, however, makes them despoil eight men, and for this 1 curt renal] no 
parallel. 

The tradition has been in two currents, and maybe described with some oyer simpli¬ 
fication as follows. In the first, the one that leads to the papyrus, each vignette wm 
expanded by the addition of verses 183* h , I8£i* h : meanwhile in the other verses 184—fi, 
Hf(> -2 bad been added* Then the currents cross, this hist interpolation (19D-2) making its 
way into the other stream of tradition and being there assimilated. Afterwords verses 187 
and 193-1 made their appearance hi the current that ends in oiti Vulgate, 

The papyrus con show one other thing, though that but dimly. The editor, on the 
tach assumption that there was no increment between vara* I2S and 17G, could calculate 
that l he columns contained 21 li nes . Then between Fr. 2 Mild Fr. 2 f-itber one criJuimq. is 
miming, and between lines 195 and 249 there b a minus of 14 verses 1 ; or two columns 
with a pins nf lu verses arc lurking. In view of the gene rid character of the text, the 
fotittflV seems much the more likely supposition. Of course rhe calculation can be changed 
by modifying The primary assumption, and operating with a column nf different len gth , It 
seems, therefore, unprofitable to pursue the topic further. 

The papyrus illustrates again the l ruth that the value of these early texts will lit- nut 
In the extra lines ilicy biiug us, but in their refusal to attest lines that have hitherto 
appeared well established. 

1 Before Inkfv* :lM-u kLuiliI ends frem n lost cnlnron :j ,r,jjr The-*;, :F Vulgate iW-M, wrniM &eem tn Ihj 
tben at least, thns nf them* "imnna" '.pit** ntwod Iwfnre Hue 21*. Tluit tint "phis’ 1 veree £lli 
should jififiear thufl niiiTji|.iveil is tmthlng surprintog* 
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THE SONS OF TUTHMOSIS IV 

By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 
Witli Plate xii. 

N. de Garis Davies, writing in this Journal , tx, 133, remarks that in the Theban 
Tomb No. 226, the owner, “a royal scribe and 
steward, is depicted sitting with four nude 
children upon his lap who wear the side-lock 1 . 

A detached fragment shows that one of these, 
not the youngeBt, was a King’s son, beloved by 
him, Akheperref *. The painting is a very rough 
and broken one, and it is impossible to say if 
all the children meant were boys.” As the tomb 
contains a portrait of Amenophis III sitting en¬ 
throned with his mother Mutemwia, Davies 
dates it to the first half of that great Pharaoh’s 
reign. u The appearance of Mutemwia in Tomb 
No. 226,” writes Davies in another place 3 , ‘‘is 
not due to the unmarried state of the king. 

A rough and damaged scene there show9 the 
owner seated with no fewer than four of the 

royal children on his knee at once . Who are 

these four children? The name of one of them 
(not the youngest) survives on a fragment as 
5tkhepcr(u?)rec; another may have been Tuthmosis, the heir who died young, and a 
third Akhenaten." In the article in this Journal, Davies says, “Here is a brother, and 
probably an elder brother of Akhenaten.” If, however, we examine all the evidence 
relating to the prince Akheper(u)ref it will, I think, point to his being a son of Tuth¬ 
mosis IV, rather than of Amenophis III. The evidence is this: 

I. Tomb No. 226 at Thebes is of a “Overseer of the King's Tutors,” who 

* This scene is figured by Davie* in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Jfssrttsi of Art, New k ork, Dec. 
1023, Part U, 42, fig. 3L 

* In a footnote to Journal, lx, 133, Davies remarks that his * note* do not show whether the fumi 
C\khepenirfcr was possible or eicinded. In any cose fAkhepfirreC is a variant which Amenophis II also 
used.” In the Bulletin article {p. 43) Davies gives the reading (Akhepetf u)rtf. My tracing, made two 
years ago, shows that the plaster is broken away below the ^pr-sign, see Fig. 1. 

a Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mtueum of Art, New York, Dec. 1923, Part II, 4i 13. Lariuim, Kunigs- 
buch, No. 340, makes an r Akhej^rurCC a son of TuthmoaU IV, and so also docs Gauthibb, Le lure ds$ now, 
II, 304. 

* Tliis title cannot be *» giveu by Gahpiner-Weh.alt, Typographical Catalog ms of 

the Private Tomb* of Thelxs, No. 226. A fragmentary inscription in this tomb reads : 

the seoond title may be confidently restored ^ “king's follower *; the third should be either V v 
—^ ^ “ averaecr of the tutors of the king/ 1 which is found on a sliawabti figure of Hekemeheb in the 
< ’airo Museum, No. 46536, from the Uib&n el-Muldk, sec Journal dmtrt «■, 3393, and Marietta, Monuments 



Fig. I. Scale 
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was also a “royal scribe," and “steward”; his name has unfortunately been destroyed. 
Davies, no doubt rightly, attributes the tomb to the earlier half of the reign of Amen- 
ophis IH, for in it the king's mother is enthroned with her son. But it is remarkable 
that no queen of Amenophis III is mentioned in the inscriptions, although there are at 
least four children whom Davies considers to be children of Amenophis III. The names 
of two of these children have been partly preserved, as will be seen from the reproduction 
of my tracing of the original fragments of the inscriptions above the boys (see Fig. 1). 
The first name perhaps read the second no trace remains of the third. 

Were there no other evidence, we might perhaps grant Davies’s surmise that Akhe- 
per(u)riF was a son of Amenophis III. 

IL Inscriptions in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes name two court officials—(1) Hekreahu 1 , 
who was “Tutor of the king’s eldest son Tuthmosis-Kharkharw («>., Tuthmosis IV), and 
(2) Hekerneheh, who was “Tutor of the king's son Amenophis," and "tutor of the king’s 
children 1 .” The tomb is dated in the reign of Tuthmosis IV who, in two scenes, is 
depicted giving audience to hia nobles. On the right-hand inner wall of the vestibule 
there is an important scene 3 which shows Hejpreshu seated on a chair with the king s 
eldest son Tuthmosis-Kha^kharw upon his knee. This boy has the uraeus upon his fore¬ 
head, holds in his right hand the foek-sceptre, wears a pectoral inscribed with the pre¬ 
nomen of Tuthmosis IV, and under his feet is a stool upon which nine prostrate prisoners 
are depicted. Above the seated figure of Hekreshu was an inscription 4 giving his name 
and titles (see FI. xii); he is here described as “tutor of the king's son the eldest of his 
bodv 5 , Tuthmosis-Kha'kharw.” Above the young prince were three vertical lines of 

daYTt, ••overseer of the tutor" of tho Icing's sun," which is found on * 

shrtwshti figure of Huy Cairo, No. 46648, from Abydoe, sec Journal dVafr*, 4438. It is jximjble thnt the 
Theban Tomb No. 226 may be thnt of tho tutor who, in the reign of Amenophis Ill's I ►rede* 

oesenr Tuthmosis IV, prepared for himself Tomb No. 64 which is mentioned below. 

1 tyekreshti nppoitr* as ^ on s statuette of the king's *»ii Tuthmosis which was found 

by Mbs Henson in the tempk of MutTt Karunk; I have published the inscriptions upon it in BcmoX- 
(iouaLAT, TAf Temple of J tut. 328-328. I J act HIE. K, U lim dee row, U, 303, make* this king's son 
Tuthmosis s son of Tuthmosis IV, but from the d*U given in the present paper he is certainly to be 
identified with King Tuthmosis IV himself. 

* The title — * t * _^ * “tutor of the king’s children * appears on one of tyckroaku/' funerary 

cones. 

* This is given by L, ni, BL 68, but same important details have been omitted. A pencil drawing 
of Bekreshu with the young prince a poo his Up was made by James Burton in the Ute twenties of last 
century, and is now preserved among the Burton MSS. in the British Muaeom f dd. MS. 26644. f. 13,14). 
The uraeus is dearly seen in this early drawing. Chamjiollion low' described the scene in bis Afafa tt 
deecriptiem, I, 863. 

1 The inscriptions have Uxju restored from Burton's copy; the first & in the cartouche, omitted by 
Burton, is given in Chamfoluos. Xoticcs cUtcnptiret, |, 863. The scene was badly damaged before 1844 
when Lepsitis made hia drawing. Describing the pectoral, Chamj-dlion says that it bore the name of the 
princes father; be, therefore, thought that the young prince waa a son of Tuthmosis IV and not Tuth- 

loosis IV himself. , . . . . __ . , ,. _ ., 

» On a Canopic jar described by Daresay (Aec. de irer., Xiv, 174) a f Jlj 1 ijlwSlIl*J^ 1 \\ 

jj ^ mentioned. Daresay supposed that this prince was a son of Tuthmosis IV and 
identified him with the of tho Sphinx SteU; but the of tho Sphinx Stela was certainly Tuth- 
tnosis IV himself, see KbmaN, Sittb. K. A. Berlin, VI, 428-37. OAtrralM (Le limn dn row, n, 336) makes 
the king's son Tuthmosis of the Canopic jar-box a ton t*f Amenophis III, but there is no evidence at all 

for this. 
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inseriptioh; here he is called the king’s eldest son Menkhepcniref ”; this name, which 
appears also on the pectoral that the young king wears, is, of course, the prenomen of 
Tuthmosis IV, and he is here further described as “Lord of the Two Lands.” 

Behind the young sovereign and facing JJekreshu is figured the “ king's son Amcn- 
ophis, with his tutor Hekerneheh- Above them are seven lines of inscription (see PI. xii). 
In front of the prince are the words “ king's son of his body,” but 
the name, which was obviously Amenophis, has been destroyed. 

This young king's son is shown wearing the side-lock, and he had 
suspended from his neck a pectoral inscribed with the prenomen 
and nomen of Tuthmosis IV; a drawing of this pectoral is given 
by Champollion and is reproduced in Fig. 2. The prince holds in 
one hand a bouquet of flowers and in the other a sprig of green 
leaves. This little prince, there can be no doubt, was Amen¬ 
ophis, the son of Tuthmosis IV by Queen Mutemwia 1 * , who 
succeeded his father on the throne of Egypt and was later known as Nebmarof 
Amenophis III. 

Behind JJekemeheh were depicted probably six* young princes arranged in three 
rows of two each, but the whole of the second row is broken away and the names of all 
the princes except one have disappeared. The first in the upper row wears a pectoral 
upon which is the prenomen of Tuthmosis TV and before him is the legend “the king's 
son of his body, Amenemhet.” This young prince is known to us from another source, 
for his Canopic jars (and perhaps his body) were found in the tomb of Tuthmosis IV in 
1903 3 ; from this fact we may surmise that he predeceased his father. 

III. The names of the royal tutors Hekreshn 4 and Ilekemeheh* appear on other 
monuments besides Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. On the rocks of the Island of Knnosso in 

1 That Ncbmarfif Amcuophis III was a son of Tuthmosis IV by Mutomwia is certain from on iiiserii*- 
tioo m the temple at Luxor (Oayet. Le temple de Louxor, PI. lxxi/fig. 205). 

* Gaithier. Le lim df.» n,u, u. 200, note 1, says “on voit six prim***, dfaipoarfs deux k deux sur trois 
registres au^qvoHcs, qui sent probablemeut de» frin* de Tuthnnwa IV ; leurs nr.ms *ont detroita, et 
sou vent nussi leura images.* 1 

3 Cartir-Newrerby, The Tvmb of Thoutuuuit l P fed. Theodore Davis), 6~7, Noa. 46037 —10039. The 
l-ody of the boy was found in one of the chambers of this tomb (op. rit., PI. x, fur. 31 

* Elides the inscriptions naming I.tekreohu mentioned in the text of this paper I should note the 

following: (I, A statuette of the king's son Tuthmosis found by Miss Benson in tbc temple of Mut at 
Kamak; the inscriptions upon it liave been published by me in Benmix-G o belay, The Tempi* of .VW, 
328-329. I originally thought that this “king's son Tuthmosis" must be a son of Tuthiuoais. rV 
(Brnhon-GocrUat, op. A, 320, n. 4), but it is now certain tliat he wight to be identified with tho young 
Tuthmosis (ic, Tuthmosis IV) who is depicted seated on his tutor's knee in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. 
1 know of no evidence for a son of Tuthmoais IV bearing the name Tuthmosis. The cartouche above the 
graffito on a r.*k in the island of 8ehel (L., D., Text tv, 125 ; J. i>k Morgan*, Catalogue J. 90, Na 84) which 
names a examined by Mr. Winlock and myself in 1926, and again by me in 1927, and it doc-, 

not read as given by do Morgan. (2) Three shawabti figures found by Petrie at Abvdoe 

(/%«/ Ttmhe i, 33i MacIver-Mack, El Amrah and Abydot, PL xxxix. 3 and 4 ; th** are now in the 
Cairo Museum (Nos. 48329-30). (3) Four graffiti at Konosso; Petrie, Seaton, NV 21. 23, 39, 41 

* Other monuments than those mentioned in the text which name Jlekeim^ arc (1) A -datuette 

ICprcAOUtiiig the tutor kneeling and bolding bofore him a steU, found when olearing out the tomb in 1890. 
(ft) Many funerary cones fmm his tomb. (3) Two shawabti figures found in the Bib4u el-Mulrtk and now in 
Cairo (46530); <*/. Majuxtye, Monument* divert, PL 30. f and g. The inscription upon one of these gives 
the name of deken^heb'a mother Mont. 



Fig* x. 
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the region of Lhe First Cataract, there is a group of graffiti which date from the reign nf 
Tnthmoeis IV. One of these [see Fig. 3) name. 1 ; the '‘favoured of Amen ref, the divine 
lather, ^ehrcshu, 1 togelher with two young princes,, "the king’s won A rue tm phis/' and 
the “king s son AkhepcruriJr 1 .,’* There can lie no doubt- that, ihc ijekivshn here mentioned 

is the same person who » figured in Tomb 
No. 64 at Thebes, lor he hears in both places 
the title Divine Father, and he appears in 
both places with the prince Amen aphis. 

Another graffito * at Konoaau (see Fig. 4) 
names the kingX lirst. hr raid Re(\ the king T s 
sons Aiuenophis and Akhcpenire'', ami the 
JJekemetek. Here again the tutor bears a title- which i* aLu found in Tomb 
No. 64 at Thc-bes and he must he the same person who was buried in the cemetery of 
the capital. The tomb of the king’s first herald Her hi at, Thebes 
(No, 201), and it certainly dates from the reign ol T nth mush IV. 

A superb model sarcophagus inscribed with the titles and name ol 
Ref is in Lhe Cairo Museum and perhaps came from Tomb No, 201 
at Thebes. 

On the evidence of these Cataract graffiti combined; with (hat of 
the inscriptions in Tomb Xo, 64 at Thebes there can be little if any 
doubt that Akiieperuref m; a son of Tuthruosis H . and not, n- 
Davies supposed, of Amenopbis III. Akhepcrnrc^ was probably the 
third boil of Tnthmosis IV, and thus a younger brother of Amen- 
ophhj 111, noi an elder brother of Akhenaten. The nairn-s of the sons of Tutlmmd* IV 
Wi re therefore [If Amenaphis 1 , who succeeded hia lather and became Amen rip his 111, 
(2) iVnienenjliet'j who died young and was buried in his father'* tomb in the Bibun el* 
-Mul fib, (3) ftkheperurof and (4) f\khep<?r[ku l)ner. 

P S. Id Bniriri.m EiigclbacFs recently published memoir on (itirob, there is given on 
PL D a list of princes of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties together with some of their 
11 ties. This list is apparently bused on Gauthier's Lt: Itvrtidt » raw and unfortunately several 
errors have been perpetuated. The first herald H@f w h not a son of Ajoienophis II. that 
he la described ns a ,J king s bon" is due- to a misreading ol the Cataract graffito that names 
hi hi (see Fig. 4), Again, Hhemsakhepcr is given in lhe list of Amonophia Ill's sons, but no 
such name existt: the reading ts dne to the faulty copy of a Kunossu graffito in PETRHj 
Season, PL i, No. 23 (for the correct reading see Fig* 3), I note $ka that Tutfankhamfm is 
given to a son of Aroeuophia III without any query mark. It would bo luteresting to 
know the evidence for such a definite statement. 

1 Tin* gnifllto i' inLurTLictEy plblisllfld by PBTIUL, Seaton, LL t r No, ^3, wliri road* in pWi 

(4 k he| *’nui ,r . 1 ( h n. 'irti: t Iv gjven by L, Zb, T earth-aid I¥. ISS, Mid lyL i*t Sh uiOaS , f ‘ i <nfog / t U5 i, N o. 0 5 
but the luiLer give* U again uu |l luvi In .% hindered form from Mahiette, J/'r.^miiuTRU difir*. 

3 Find ■.•« 'piinl by flay in lhe «trly ibim- * nf Lmat cestiuy 1 Itritinh Ihuctiiu, Mtii. MS, fJSfiT, f, i:t v.). 
FublipK-d by P>.tl!i 1.. PL i„ Nu. 3 S; L., 1J. T TrilLninl iv„ I £ 7 . 1 lie Mueluam, /, 7 u, 

Jin. ID, uuiit-s tJu; uataL-^ of thii two 'king’* s-oli* but £U'i_-s their 

* Well in the Zttiiscftr. /. <07. ui, Ji 7 bn* noted tluit the ‘‘.Kings Sju of Kush, Amenopiiin/ meu- 
Liouod in l y-rntfitu at fcjflhol, appears also in n Htalii of Tuthmosifl IV at WVidl jy.ilfi He 1 s perhaps to l>u 
jdentitied with tbe Prince AmeocpEiiti aou of Tuthioosi 1 * I V. 
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AN EGYPTIAN SPLIT INFINITIVE ANI) THE ORIGIN 
OF THE COPTIC CONJUNCTIVE TENSE 


By ALAN II. GARDINER 


At the end of the Lighteenth and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties are to 
Ik found examples of a verbal construction at first sight quite ephemeral in its range 
and not at all easy to reconcile with the known rules of Egyptian grammar. This con¬ 
struction is of the type and the following examples are the only ones known 

to me 1 . 


A. Continuing an imperative. 

,ct tiwun y* ctl - w*« doors) be made of 6 cobits in their height, and thou shalt tell 
(it) to the builder Amenmose in order that he may make them accordingly " Pau Iirti 
J/«a. 10102, 13-14 (Dyn. XV1H)*. * 

.!_ 3 ^ 2 =-*^. “give thy mind to cause 

10 ** Wled . and out .” Pap. Boulaq 15, a 7 (Dyn. XIX). There are two 

mor»‘ examples on the aide b of this same papyrus, but there the context is even more 
full of lacunae than is the present passage. 


B. Continuing an injunction or wish. 

A • ■ 1 i _s<==.i^As'iJl_ J “(lit Tita be brought to thee, and 

contend with her, M <w«w 3917i (lute D yn . XV’ni) = IlaMXmHUKU MyatX . 

AACKCOHdpa III (Moscow, 1912), PI. 2. 

, ^ i^i i (jO r ’' “thou shalt put them over 

the ure and add to them another 11 hins," Pap. med. Berl. 11, 10 (Dyn. XIX). Here the 
insertion of hr before dit is unique and doubtless a mistake. Mistakes are frequent in 
this corrupt text. ^ 


C. Continuing a relative clause, this mostly having Aiture reference. 

, to *»y king who is yet to be and 

who shall make lasting my acts," Leph., Dcnkm., in, 140, c, 8 (Wftdi ‘Abbad; Sethos I). 

i _ nw^n “as to 

any king who is yet to be, who shall subvert all my plans, and who shall say: The lands 
are at my disposal," ibid., 11. 


—S .2 ** to ttn 7 official who shall beseech the king, and who shall give a good reminder 

to confirm under my name what I have done," ibid., 14. 


1 The problem here to be discus^ presented itself iu Connexion with example (3) below, which is 
drawn from a text shortly to be edited by Kart Seth* and myself The examples (4). (6j, und (8) were 
supplied through Sethe from the Berlin dictionary. 

1 I am indebted to Mr. tilanville for a knowledge of this interesting letter. 
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(8) lc I have faced thee, thou (disease) smn, I have faced thee* thaw who art sunken 

injhe members of X, the sou of T, Zf A 

him who flies and takes Iiis stand waiting in a high place probably 
like the sun-god Re^h" Pap. Leyd. 313, recto fl f 4. Here exceptionally of present time, 

D. Construction doubtful. 

(9) — HI "and he takes the boat of any man in the 
army/' Detiree nf Haremftab IT. The preceding context, is destroyed. Another yet more 
damaged example, ibid, 26, end* in Mai Mfiller's edition (Egyplalogimi Researches, r, 94). 

When one of the later independent pronouns is found immediately preceding a verb- 
form, the grammarian's first thought is to connect the construction with what 1 have 
called the participial statement {Egyptian Grammar [henceforth quoted a* Gramm,\, | $73), 
the type of which is ^ f l° ea ' so-and-so. Gunn has shown* however, 

that when future time es m view, the participle is habitually replaced by the Mta-f form, 
type "7?-'■*=- “Jt ja h e w ho will do.’' Rare exceptions do exist, where ntf-\- im perfective 
participle has future aense {Gramm,, § 36B), but they an uncommon enough to be 
practical! v negligible. Since the const ruction found in the above-quoted passages in alt 
eases except (8) refers to future time, the participial construction m there virtually ruled 
outb But there are other reasons still more cogent. At the cud of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
we are, indeed, on the verge of the period when less importance can he attached to the 
t in such a form as in examples (4) and (T) a , hut the prepuce of the preposition fir 
before dit cn (l), though not only superfluous* but also in nil likelihood faulty, tir least 
shows that the writer had the infinitive in his mind. Nor have we any warrant fur 
supposing that the construction Lodep. pron. — participle could depend directly upon 
a preposition. We sdiall have occasion below to refer to certain interesting, sod perhaps 
to some extent relevant, constructions where the indep. pron, follows a preposition, Bui 
they do not, m far as we know, extend in Middle Egyptian to the participial statement*. 
Where it is desired to express, by the help of a preposition, some logical aoxus between 
the participial statement and what, precedes, the particle nfl has to be inserted* 
e*. Pap- Kahun 29,39, and this nit cannot simply be omitted at. will* 

That the verb-form is in reality the infinitive is proved* not only by ^ in (4) and 
(7)* but also by j \ in a development of Hu- const-ruction ru he quoted below (22). The 

form ^_^ in (3) is not good evidence to the contrary; we are at n period where the 

omission of t does not count for much, though its presence still does; but further, this 
verb, ending in d, would be particularly prone to omit its f* and several certain examples 

of _- «o written in the infinitive occur in the decree of liaremhub (IL 2ft. 29. 35, 34>)b 

Hnreover, tt seems extremely difficult to dissociate our construes km entirely from the 
very similarly used Middle Kingdom construction wdth b nC + infinitive (frrtmrti., § 171* 3). 
This occurs after tbe imperative or the Mm'hrf form* inter alia , and serves accordingly 

i It will be shown below that (mf mtf Ww den not mmmrriijr refer to future time. Hliwatht, my point 
here is that in time uuma which do refer to feture time the participial uunitrudUui would hate been 
replaced by ntf *dm>f, 

H Perhaps iib* in the damaged ftnm Pttp. fiautaq tS, (j. see above under 12 ;, 

a X ii ci ,» h\yt ffrt in Fyr, 1 o!>5 e is disposed of by Scfhc^ critical note ill, tni.', For Another putwifelc 
exau]|ih' of later tlnce, see below cxnniple flU). 

1 The JJirtimhflb decree ninltw the -- in the iuliiiitivc* j ^ ^ L 2-!, — I- and in n very 

njgcial casfl |, 19 (below example 31), Z have cot found anyone of ja beniR added where it does not l*>1i»nrr, 
no that A* ml 24 (below pxiUuple is undoubtedly an intmth'e. 
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precise!/ the same conjunctive and prospective purpose as hn< ntf -f infinitive in our first 
four examples above. Compare with these: * 

. 1—^erc bo brought to 

me 20 women . and let (lit. together with causing that) there be brought to ine 20 

nets,"’ We*tcar 5, 9-11. 

( n ) . , “ thou «balt make . and give (lit. together 

with giving) him remedies,” Ebert 40, 8. Sim. ibid. 78, 19. 

If in such a construction it had been desired expressly to mention the author of the 
action, there is no doubt whatever that a writer of Middle Egyptian could have pluced 
one of the later independent pronouns after the infinitive. Sethe was the first to point 
out this fact in Zcitschr. f. dg. Spr XXIX, 121; see too Gramm., § 300. We have no examples 
of the kind that are parallel in all details to the two last, but my assertion is proved 
by the two next, taken in conjunction with one another. 

^ J 12 ) IMS 2: =5 ..JCTT! 1 -.ICnTP— 

.“contract made by the prince."!!..about causing them U> go . and 

that they should go (lit. with going on their part).and that they should give (lit. with 

giving on their part) these two tapers. " j$»'ut i, 312-3. 

. j^. ■=' ^ f ">t shall be in- 

quired through (?) the mouth of one commissioned (?) by him, by means of his saying it 

m P mT CDC > e ° f the official concerned -" Sethe, Einseizung, 7 = Newberry. Rekhmara, 10. 

The first of these two examples, though using hnc, ia not after an imperative or 
contained in an injunction: the second is contained in an injunction, but uses m in place 
..f hnr Both agree, however, in placing the later indep. pron. after the infinitive. As 
N't he (loc. cii.) pointed out, this later indep, pron. is here the pronominal counterpart of 
the common agential n t — f noun after the infinitive. It is, accordingly, plain that, where 
the scribes of Dyn. XYITT-X1X actually wrote ( r.g ., sec example 1 above), a 

senbe of Dyn. XIT and onwards might well have written •)[_'“( That he did not 
ordinarily so write was due to the fact that the addition of the pronoun was usually 
quite unnecessary, the implied agent of the infinitive being clear without it. Later on 
there seems to have beenji pendency to be more explicit in this respect, a tendency 
manifested, not only by but also by such redundancies as T"’; * f 0 ' r 

datin g from about the same time (Gramm., § 468, 4). 

In view of the facts above quoted, there can be little or no doubt that j 7T ^ 
simply the outcome of the older possibility with transposition of th^moun 

from after to before the infinitive. But a purist of English could not fail to he scandalized, 
and every Egypriangrauimariau will certainly be puzzled, by such an outrageous “split 
in uutne as f — 8 with on thy part the saying. The explanation of this probably 
lies in various constructions which were current about the same period (late Dyn XVIII- 
early Dyn. XIX) and which may very well have influenced the speech of those times in 
the supposed direction. In the very oldest Egyptian the preposition — is found before 
sentences with nominal or adjectival predicate introduced by independent pronouns* 
such sentences then function as nouns and are, in the terminology of my Grammar[ 
wrtual noun clauses. Examples are: 

, ‘ for 1 am Horns who avenged his father,” Pgr. 1685 (M; N has 

n cartouche). 

(15) —“fur thou art Rer," Pyr. 1688. Sim. Pgr. 1287c; 20:126; i„ 4730 
I) is written for — . A Coffin-text example is quoted Gramm., § 154, a. 4. 
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(id) — u t» ia your got], tile daughter of ei god/’ f rk\ r\\ 
250, 2, aruhmstic test from Der el-Bain. 

Examples from the Pyramid-texts with — 4- noun are alao common («.£., P„ r 917a- 
1139c; 2049)* 

Thia ancient construction concerns ns only inasmimh mi it provider the model for n 
type of construction, employing the Inter, instead of the earlier, independent pronoun, 
which appears for the firm time at the end of Dyn. XVTO. 

{ 1? J " according ns thou art one true in tho house of Ptuh/ T 

i II ■ Inscht., ii, IH j, 28: tomb of Noferliotpc, reign of _\v. 

(18) ’ L according as them urt one who does good things/’ infer, 
dtdimloire, G6. TJiis resembles the participial statement, hut ir ihf is perhaps eimplv an 
epithet used as a noun. 

The analogy of such exam pies as rheae [for other slight variations see further examples 
quoted Gramm., § 154, a* 5) may have helped to transform our construction 
** nis. though, since dd is here infinitive, the resemblance is only of the most 
external, superficial, kind. But there is a quite different construction which mav also 
have helped in the same direction. In clauses introduced by ~ and ita derivative *" 

t m , * ^ _Z_ 

the general structural rules of Old and Middle Egyptian demand that the pronominal 
subject should be one of the dependent pronouns, as after the various nod-cnditic 
particles (mi, ist) and after forty {Gtamm^ § 203, 2). But soon the suffixes of the 2nd 
and 3rd pets* singular creep in, probably under the influence of the later Lndcp, pronoun a 

3]. Thus we get fa) from the relative adjective the phrase 

(19) “the place where he is/" earlier . or instead of the 

hypothetically more correct * ► actually never found! See ffravrn., § 200* 

end. And similarly we get (h) Irani the particle ^ J that " examples like 

(20) "since te ia one among these/’ La a, Sure., i, 
213. The model is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate, 

(21) ^ j “ Jpn t~- -' nt+1 thott hast come in peace," Zcifsehr. f. tig. Spr. f xix, I ft, 
is the old perfective. Pseudo-verbal construction* following the model of the clause 

with adverbial predicate* See Gramm., § 223, end. 

Suppose now that j '~~ p ~ fJ together with the fact that " were to be followed by 
the pseudo-verbal construction with pronominal subject of tho second Or third person, 
this might well take the form ™ Md jt i* perhaps mure 

chance that our texts do not exemplify precisely these constructions, which differ from 
(21) only in the auhatitution of one preiKwirion for another. But further, it is certain 
that ^ had ceased to be pronounced *'nl!e/ and had become even a a early aa the end 
of the Sixth Dynasty, when we find variants like for ^ ; ecc fiAKniNEii and 

SETHS, Egyptian Letters to the /^W, unto on It n, 9* We thus ace that • ? ~\ ^Ollld 

be a very possible form of the pseudo-verbal construction after hn* nil. “ together with 
that, At first sight we seem to have this actual construction in the passage from 

the Berlin Medical papyrus cited above (4)„ but there are various reasons far not con¬ 
sidering this the actual origin of the idiomatic construction which was our 

starting-point, If we accepted the Last-named vigor, we should have to deny the 
development of } __ j^, out of [ without ^xprensed pronominal subject, which 

ts none the Ires so obviously its direct ancestor. Further, the existence of only one 
example with hr before the infinitive Would be very strange, seeing that our nine 

Joum. uf Egypt. Arch. xiv, la 
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examples are all relatively early 1 . Again* parallel to ji hypothetical L~i un *> 

would expect to And examples with the old perfective like *j^~ r n Ii~|~^ 3 ^T and such are 
in it forthcoming. And Us%* 1 have pointed out that the sense of Is, in the 

example* before us, nearly always future* and future or prospective sense is not at. ail 
suitable to a construction deemed ro have arisen from t Eic pseudo-verbs! construction. 

For fill these reasons, I adhere to my contention that the idiomatic const ruction 
I . literally “with on Jus part the hearing/* arose from “with heating.” 

through the knowledge that this could he expanded to * “with hpaying on his 

j>ari," and under the influence* partly of constructions like k(17)* and partly 
of constructions like * 1 . (or with the pseudo-verbal construction. That 

did in reality somehow become connected with the development from Attr dd to 
? ;n ' r wtf 4d is shown by three most remarkable passages from the ^arem^ab decree, from 

which one of nur examples of _, was actually drawn (9). These examples 

arer 


£ 


. i 


MI 


««2* -- — 

^ 1 [Biit u* to any man in the army of whom ons*{1)] shall heat that they 

plunder......and another comes to report, Baying......," HartmhtJj decree 24, In \ n ” 

the last word is of course for * 

E*iZL " 

L 1 “..and these..come to these 

princes saying......*” ibid. 30. In a very fragmentary context. 

l-'l) [As to any pour man(f f) whose boatl?) LsJ taken away, and his freight is 

emptied out jj_ IkWB And hhc poor man stands there 

bereft of his. ibid. 19. The restoration of the context is highly uncertain. 

It locks as though these three examples all formed part ol long and complex relative 
clauses similar to those exemplified in the Inscription from the Wadi *Abh4d (5-7), That 
jA ■tti (—-d ih infinitive is hardly open to doubt 1 ®, and it is both noticeable and iimport an t 
that no hr stands before it. In (23) and in (24) aru probably likewise infinitives, 
though in the case of it would be possible also in suppose that this is old perfective, 
in which ease we should have an instance of the pseudo-verbal construction instanced 
iri (_1) above, but with Ain'-wtf instead of dr*ntl and with nominal instead of pronominal 
subject 4 . The one instance (22) is, however, beyond oil doubt, and shows us that the 

construction ^ —* verb with feminine infinitive ih here substituted for the 

uncnlighteiilng .4dm —had as its counterpart with nominal subject the form 5 **"**’ 
jl jji-f ■> ^ l^rui perhaps quite mechanically copied from the corresponding con¬ 
struction with pronominal subject. It has only to be added that the writing ^ for * 
in. i he JJaremhab decree in confirmed by . often La the nump inscription. 

To Hum up, whatever may be thought of the analogies put forward above to explain 
the transposition of the independent pronoun, the fact remains that at- the cud of 
Dyn. AY 111 and the beginning of Dym XIX there was a construction j ” used as 
ji conjunctive tease with future meaning after imperatives, injunctions, and relative 
clauses referring to. future time (see examples 1-9) and that the corresponding construc¬ 
tion with nominal subject had the form ! ^ ~ ^^T. 

^ tah lJI &ee 3ntortti.Lt rliere lh n strony statistic argument ii^Rinst sujjpo&iug that Ii.ir k.Hjc-n omitted 
InJoni iikw iti tlm eismpta from the aranJiAb doerre, i>„, o a rani,] do lUp 

llisstorcd fftpfii 1 5S. J Seli nbove p. 87, u, 4. 

Howuirer, in a very -LilljL ur I’njilcit, l. IB, fflr in itfjw-y j> verb-form ei[ tn^iug action like the infinit i ■■ ■ . 
and not durjition IBcn the old pErfectivfe 
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The chief interest of these constructions has, however, yet to be pointed out. II we 
ask ourselves in what way, from Dyn. XIX onwards, the sense of ) ~ ^ IT rendered 
in Late Egyptian and Coptic, the answer must of course be, by the Conjunctive Tense 
Bohairic nTcqcipc. To illustrate this correspondence of sense, I will quote 
examples of the Late Egyptian conjunctive tense, employing the same rubrics under 
which examples (1) to (8) above were classified. 


A. Continuing an imperative. 

(25) “They caused him to come saying: ^ \ A ^ 1 ^’|f e* ~ 

& — rri tk* heirs and make them (lit. and thou shut make 

them) see the fields, and divide for them,” Mrs X IT. Sim. Pap. jud, Turin 5, 3. At 
the end of Dyn. XVIII we might have found I”,^ 4--1 «a.~. 

< 2# > “Le‘ 

me be examined and let me see whether Urnero is the mother of the scribe Huv,” Mm N 9. 
This example is quoted only because it makes us realize that we have as yet no evidence 
as to how the construction ^ would have looked with the 1st person as subject. 

B. Continuing an injunction. 

(27) ^(j(J (*^n t ^ ou S° to the treasury and 

do thou see how it stands with her.’’ Me* N 10. Cf. (3), from which we see that a 
couple of generations earlier | ~~ > .A^Qf iP ‘- might have been written. 


C. Continuing a relative clause having future reference. 


o'!— ' c= u ym jes — •« 

-r- mttL' -.IUJ. "«ow as 

to every fortress-commander of the sea who shall come into existence, and the house of 
Ainfin of Harnesses II is under his authority, and who shall pay attention to this shrine 

.and shall cause Amun of Harnesses II to rest in it.” Bilgai stela If—10; similarly 

ibid. 4; Hittite Treaty 32. The close parallelism of both substance and context of 
^ ere to 3 l 4—1 1^ 1 £a) * n (■*) ** highly significant. 

That we are unable to carry this comparison of the two constructions further is due 
to the paucity of our examples of hnr ntf irt. However, we can safely sav that there arc 
no Late Egyptian uses of mtwf Irt which could not in earlier times have been expressed 
by hnr irt 0 r subsequently by hnr ntf Irt. With one single exception; that exception is 
the use of tnltcf irt in oaths, for example: 

(29) TliQ^TJM “a* Amun lives, and os 

the Prince lives! If I tell a falsehood, I will (be placed) at the back of the house” 
Me* N 35. 

Erman [Net idgyptische Grnmmatik , § 220) considered this use to have arisen through 
an ellipse of some sort. Be this as it may (the theory is plausible), we know too little of 
the psychology of oaths to draw any linguistic argument from their expression. In the 
examples of hnr ntf irt hitherto quoted, the reference chanced to be to future time. 
However, there is in the meaning “together with on his part the doing” no implication 
which could confine hnr ntf Irt to future reference. The moment has come to declare the 
trend of mv argument. It is that is nothing more than with the 

suppression of hnr and the disguising of ntf irt in Late Egyptian orthography. Since 

12—2 
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I_ a 4L contains no time-implication at all. my theory is not in the least impaired 

by Late Egyptian examples of continuing past narrative as in 

(30) (|?P ( . “they said to him...and he heard all 

that they said,” <T0rbiney 1, 9. Possibly if we had more examples of Anf ntf irt this 
would also be found continuing past narrative. At all events examples of A«r irt (i.e. f 
the same construction without expressed pronominal subject) can be quoted where the 
reference is not to future time; see Gramm., § 171, 3. 

I J^ust now produce further considerations in support of my thesis that 
an( I L T ar ® ultimately identical. The falling away of the preposition hnf is hardly 
more difficult to accept than the falling away of Ar in ivj j hr Sdm (c^outm) and many 
similar Late Egyptian constructions. That should be rendered in Late Egyptian by 
Ihw is perfectly natural, though to those unacquainted with Late Egyptian habits of 
writing it may seem strange. The ordinary later indep. pron., in Middle Egyptian “S* 
and in Coptic is regularly written in Late Egyptian. Similarly, Late Egyptian 
writes ^ for the particle J_ simply owing to the fact that some old examples of real m 
later changed jnto n, as for example the preposition m "in” itself. On my theory, the 

CL °I j_aClT never Ranged its sound at all; it survives in Bohairic as nieq 1 , ».e., in 

the same phonetic form which it probably had in Dyns. XVTTI-XIX; would simply 
be an unetyinological Late Egyptian writing (see Sethb, Verbum, I, §220^3). 

My argument would of course fall t-o the ground at once if, os is usually assumed, 
were reaI1 J an inexact writing of which w also found in Late 

Egyptian papyri. Let us see what Erman has to say on the subject in his old, but still 
indispensable and un-superseded, Neuagyptixckc Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880). He there 
(§ J21) writes: mtuf hr stm, die dem tuf hr stm entsprechende Form, ist 

. von dem einfachen mtuf stm halb verdriingt. Manche Textc (z.B. Salt) ge- 

brauchen cs gar niebt mehr, und die welche es noch kennen (z.B. OrbfmeyJ und Bol [ogna 
1094]) verwenden es anch nicht mehr konsequent.” So too the new Berlin Dictionary 
(n, 165) gives under mi- (m/ic-) "I. dcr gewohnliche Gebrauch mit hr und Infinitiv 

(das hr fehlt zumeist). Xn both statements the truth has been correctly observed, namely 
ttat is infinitely commoner than But the correct inference has 

not been drawn. The correct inference is that was the original form, and that 

,nuc i i a corruption of it as (j ^ (J ^ “ is a corruption of 

or “ » a corruption of (see Sethe, 

r erbum, ll, -49, foot-note 1). These spurious forms with ’ arose by false analogy with 
a ^ real historical writings of the old pseudo-verbal construction 

(see Gramm., §§ 323, 330). By the beginning of Dyn. XXX the hr of hc-i hr sdm and iw f 
hr Sdm had long since ceased to be spoken, but was still usually written. About'that period 
hr began, for this reason, to find its way into forms where it did not belong, and simul¬ 
taneously began to be omitted from forms where it did belong, so that we already 
find sporadic examples of the now phonetically exact, but historically inexact, writings 
■ ‘I*—These two contrary tendencies—insertion of y on supposedly 

historical grounds and omission of * for phonetic reasons—had not advanced far in the 
earlier part of Dyn. XIX, so that we may still learn from the more careful texts of that 
period in what cases ? is truly etymological and in what cases it is not. 


' The Sa'ldic disleet shorten* this to nq mid Akhmlmic shortens it still further to q. 
subject SaOdic and Bohairic both have ale, while Afclimt».iw. ^ Tr 


Before nominal 
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Mr. Faulkner has made a statistical analysis of several inscriptions for me from this 
point of view, with the quite convincing result that • in “ entirely *©c°n* 

dary. In the inscription of Mes there are 41 certain and 4 uncertain examples of the 
writing against 2 certain (NS; S4) and one uncertain (N 32) example of the 

writing on the contrary, occurs thus 11 (or 12?) times, while 

Ihtf never °< x ' Wi * “ foun<1 onCc (N22) a 8 ttinst one ancortain example 

without ? at the end of the same line; in 4— " 8<a1 ^ e k** * r ‘ ,,d 1° 

correctly etymological, and has failed; he has succeeded in ^ *^L 

and in ( N 12) with no contrar >' examples; 29 > 

is a mishap. It is clear that the scribe of Mes has (apart from mtwf 4dm) a strong bias 
on the side of history and etymology. I conclude that he is historical also in writing 
and never L. 

In the Kheta decree there are only three examples of (U. 8, 10, 16), 

always with hr; eight or more of • a ^ wa y® without hr. 

In the Bilgai stela » always without hr. There are no other relevant 

constructions. 

Lastly, the Ilaremhub decree abounds in verb-forms alike demanding and receiving 
an etymological hr before the infinitive. Absolutely the only cases where a doubt is 
possible is in the examples with Q, t noun + infinitive (above 22-4), where we have 
decided against hr, and in the one completely isolated case of mtW'f. 

(31) “[II there is??] W4 " J 

— —a poor man without a boat, and he takes to himself 

a1b(iirt for Ids work from"Either man, and he sends it forth to fetch wood for him, 

and he serves [Pharaoh ?]/ ibid. 18. . . 

Here a_c for ‘-‘is evidently faulty, but there is no J, and thus this example joins 

the rest in oopporting mv theaia that t “ kes aft<,r ite ' 11 the intmi,ive ml - v ' not the 

infinitive preceded by hr. The cstablMummt of thi* fact, taken aloue by Otdl.jmt vert- 

long wav towards demonstrating the hypothesis that “ ro ^ ,rmn ( 

At all events the analogy of with < or rather Se'he 

has tanght as that Vltf doe8 “ ot <!Ii9, ’ being the ,rue 3rd P erw ’ u formin 8 

paradigm with disappear* entirely, so that we are left either with my theory 

of mtW’f 4dm or with none at all. _ . 

But. to this argument some might retort that the single exampl«- of tn 

the Harem^ab decree absolutely annihilates the possibility of this having originated in 
**ing that thc latt * r tv J* of writing occnn m the 7 ery * ame inscription 
(see'above 9). Those who are familiar with the vagaries of Egyptian scribes will not be 
perturbed by this criticism. It is no unusual thing for the same text to spell u phra-** 
in one place in its old historical form, and in another place in the phonetic Late Egyptian 
fashion. Thus the Annals of Tuthmoma III have both iv. 650, 3)jand ^ (ibid. 

652, 6; similarly d'Orbinrif 4, 1) and AnatUuti V gives M , ^ in 11, 6 for _ $ in 16, 6. 
It is true that l° r )^x CL m un decree would be a particularly crass instance 

of such variation, but surely the objection will not weigh against the close parallelism in 
sense, in use, and in construction which has here been established lietweeu the two 
spellings. Moreover, one may well ask why * not found more often “ a t€xt that 

« SetHX, Svmittalsutx, $ 13. See taw (Jramm., $ 1^4. 
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supplies such scop*? for its employment. The answer can only be. that it i# found more 
often, hut i* found in the writing j_ , or, with nominal subject, j _ 

In I'optic there is another construction which is generally held to contain the ccm- 
junctive, namely the temporal tepse-form u}-s.ttTTi-eun *a ^ on til he hears." before nominal 
subject yyiMiTE-, with variant forma iqvrcq and igaac- in Akhuiimic and Bohairic. It ia 
in this last form that the construction appear* in the oldest examples known to me. 

(32) x; If it were a thief belonging to my land who had come to thy ship ...... ^ 

I would have replaced it to thee from my storehouse, until they should find thy thief, 
IPeuarndn, I, 19-20. 

(S3) wj u~I^ Q - j 1, -h K a I ^ 1L~. . A' J 7f= t; - “how Jong shall I remain cast away 

here?"’ lit. “until what comes um I here cast away?” ibid. 2, GG l . 

Demotic appears likewise to igr3 Fl> rij- the r- of Coptic ig*Tifq in most of its writings 
{see SiTEGELEERfi, Dt mofitrhe Qfam>nafih, i 148). In ^pite of this fart, it. seems quite 
likely that yj^nTq, though on my hypothesis it could not contain the conjunctive tense, 
this possessing a suppressed hut implicit h\f, might be a form closely parallel to it. The 
originals of (i^nTq, iq^n-nr- would then be conjectural I y rertored as * ■=-^ j' 
and *’=■ ~ X reapectryelT. 

To sum up mir results. The Middle Egyptian method of expressing the sense of 
the hirer conjunctive tense was by means of • 4- the infinitive. Towards the end of 

Dyn. AVIII the desire arose to give explicit expression to the pronominal agent hitherto 
only implied in this construction. Properly speak jug, the correct form in which this 
development should have uppe.ared wa^ J: • ^ r infinitive • . but under the influence, 

of construction's such lls ^.^4- uoniinal or adjectival predicate and such as p .. ■-..* + 
pseudo-verbal predicate. the actual form adopted was .j .-l-,"- infinitive. The popularity 
of l r ri ° confined to the quite short transitional period at the end of Dyn. XV111 

and the beginning of Dyn., XTX. In Late Egyptian the preposition hr*? fell out and 
was written for . 2 . The Bohairic conjunctive tense with irreq preserves this j£_ 
in less disguised form. For nominal subject j ™ X was at first introduced as the 
counterpart of \ _. ntij being of course a mere writing of ntL When the pre¬ 

position Jwf was suppressed, was written for ~, but here again L-optic supplies a 
more easily recognizable transcription in ii Tt~. Finally, Hjjs.uTq may have arisen 

from on exactly the same lines as Bohairic fiTcq-cgjTea has arisen 

from 


POSTSCRIPT. 

By (lie kindness of Professor tirifhtb 1 have been able to examine the inscription of 
Kauri {4th year of flethos I) before its appearance in the Journal*. The evidence from 
this quarter ls interesting. There tin 1 four examples of — followed by an infinitive 
without ^ in future relative clauses exactly like (28) above (IL 4B r 87, 94, 116); in one 

single isolated case of precisely the tame kind (1. 90) is used in place of _ 

In other words, the position is identical with that of the JJuramljab decree, only reversed; 
in the earlier inscription the old writing with !>nt ntf (or fur nty) bs the rule, and the 

1 In 2, 3fi ■... ■ ittl tbo ft 'nil I _ > £ 1^'jf 1J M until 1 go," wliich I am unable to omEjbc. 

1 HDW Jiturn iL, XU I, 193 ff. 
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innovation mtw'f the exception; a very few years later mtur-ffob ; bfiOOme the rule, and t he- 
exception is hnf nt.f r One example of £ non era (3, 1 12 J, fonnectiug on from A very 

distant phrase “ as to any people to whom an v one.,, shall tome._ /' Both hrn* and in 

the decree of Ilarcinhab (I omitted to mention I his in the body of my article) hnr + the 
simple infinitive in still used in contexts like 

^^7z\nr^- --c 2 a^ 1 m. **}"**■ 

ise exerted against him by beating him. ...-.and exacting the work -....from him/ 11. 95 j . 
tin. 79 and with the synonym “ for j "" It. HO, of, 93. Cf. IJaranhah deerw, 1, 2b 
I! ere the implicit agent of the infinitive is the indefinite "one/ Later, when the 
use of the conjunctive tense had been extended* we might probably find * 53 2 JL^S 

miw-tw M “and one shall exact_*/’ (from hypothetic '*[__ B V in its place. But 

for this the moment was not yeL 

St, ill more important t han the evidence from the Nauri Inscription is that from the 
Elephantine decree (temp, Eaiuesac- Eli?) also treated in Professor Griffiths article 1 . 
Here is a passage which, with the help of M„ .Tdquier's corrections of the published text, 
reads as follows; 


V* P 

L ' “ 




(35) I-.MKLISMb 

SjJiT“[As to . any serfs..,-, .any] bee-keeper (?) or any person belonging to the temple 

who shall be interfered with and who shall say: L A certain inspector i — is for >e/} ur a 
certain soldier has interfered with me b._ “ De Rottoe, Inscriptions hicrvghfphdques. 


H 257* 1. 7, cf. Sphinx If>, 4, 

Either the original has omitted [ which is very maHkely, or here we have the 
miflamg link (with suppression of the hnr of An/ ntf) for ——the wry link required 
in order finally to prow my caaeJ An entirely isolated case, where the scribe has taken 
it into his head to write the pronoun archaically. 

Professor Sethe, who has kindly read over my manuscript, makes one important point 
that I had overlooked. In all the cases of - and in most of the early ouch of _ - - 

there is no change of subject, Oases like (30) + they said—..anil lie heard must, accord¬ 
ingly be regnrded as further developments of the consecutive tense. I his holdn good, 
however onlv uf pronominal subject. With nominal subject, t.c.. in examples of the type 
jc Mttlis or course there is change of subject. Thus is 

brought into even greater relief the rfpgnltudt/ ol the const ruction with no m i nal subject* 
apparently quite mechanically copied from the pronominal type, 11 a scribe of the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty had wished to employ n construction of thiri kind, In- would have 
had to write ■ ...... 

At the last moment fret lie calls my attention to 14 passage Which shows thin the 
construction [c ~ postulated by me at least us a theoretical stage in the develop¬ 
ment from j “ 4 ^ to the Late Egyptian and Coptic conjunctive, did actually sometimes 
occur in this form. The passage in from the well-known text relating the Destruction of 
Mankind : 


( 86 > as k ^+t t ^S?nip 4 TW! 7 ;A=l 3 k,>' e y-'lXA.! 

“Take hwd to the snakes of land and water* and also make thou writings ( 14 ,, send 
letters?) to every region of thy snakes where {they) are,” Trans. Soc. Biht . Arch,, iy, 
Pi, C, opposite p. IB, l. 58 = i>p. cit., VITI* PL 2* opposite p, 418, I, 41. For the text of 
Seth os T quote from my own collation; that of Etames-es Ill has also ntk. 


‘ Jaumitt, XIII, am. 
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It in noticeable that In. 1 fe ni i- marks 510 change of a abject, nor does any appreciable 
degree of emphasis appear to rest upon tint pitmmiiL In other words, the tis-e is 
practically identical, except as regards the word-order, with that of hnf rtfl' 4 dm in 
examples (I) and ( 2 ) t and that of mtu^k Mm in example (2fj), 

We have now, accordingly,, good examples of all a!age* til the evolution of the Late 
Egyptian conjunctive tense, Those stages, expressed In a paradigm of the second person 
singular, are: (1) hnf Mm: (2) A rtf 4dm ■ntk: {3) hnf ntk Mm, (41 vtk Mm] (5) as lost, 
but written mlw-k 4dm* 


NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF TIN 
AND BRONZE 


By A LUCAS 
Tin. 

Tin* ward “tin ,T is often loosely used to designate both the metal and the ore. but 
in 4 'fder to avoid ambiguity and miatmdery landing, the term in the present note will he 
restricted tr> it? correct meaning nf the metal. 

In antiquity the principal use of tin was for making bronze, though tuceasitinally it 
was employed alone. The early hint-nry of tin is very obscure and no evidence can be 
found to show when it was first discovered. The sequence of tin and bronze is ukm 
uncertain, though from the fact that the first- recorded appearance of tin w*s in the form 
uf its alloy bronze, ae also from theoretical considerations, the probability is that bronze 
was made some considerable time before tin as an individual metal was kolatcd, just a* 
bras.*’ (an alloy of copper and zinc) was known long before zinc itself was discovered 
Either Lin or tin ore, however, must have been used to produce bronze, of which tin is 
an indispensable constituent, though if the ore, as distinguished from the metal, were 
employed, it need not necessarily have been recognized at first, oh being essentially 
different from copper* nil the knowledge required being a realization that ore from a 
certain place produced an improved form of copper. 

Although tin ore, so far as in known* doea not occur in Egypt, the earl lest me of tin, 
apart from bronze, that has been found is from Egypt and the curbedL referenced to tin 
Unit are known are also possibly Egyptian. Thus the first object* of tin of which 4 iny 
recordfl can be traced, namely a ring‘d and a pilgrim bottle* ore from Egyptian graves 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580 r.c. to I 36 fl A ring, consisting of an nlfov of tin 

and silver, is also Imowp from tho same period 1 and an ore of tin {the aside) was 
employed in Egypt in small amount from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards for imparting 
a white opaque colour to glass 5 -* 1 - The earliest references to tin that can be found are 
three that occur in the Kama Papyrus 7 , an Egyptian document of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (1200 n.c. to 1090 b.c ). The nest references in chronological order ore in 
Homer'* {ninth cent, «.o,), then another Egyptian reference of the Twenty fifth Dynasty ■ 
(712 u.c, to 663 me,), after which come four references in the Bible*, one in Numbers 

f tv, M. FlJNDKBa FcERt^ TV Art* aad Craft i of Annrnt £gy/4, 1010, 104, 

s J. H. Gunwroin, Qn MetaHir t'opf*r t TtaimdAntinomyjnw .i*nW Epypi, in /W,^ BM .Iwi, 
siv, 1 * 02 , m 

i jy [,; AiiltuN, T. I 'uevllV nriil A. E. P. WlUOAEC, Alifdatj III, HXM. 60, 

' R_ Wnj.una, (Sold <md Sfii&t- Jru'rlry mu/ J HritUnt Ghj^tt, 1024, BO, 02. 

• & Nxvhass nod (J. KUTV'-JA. Z. fitrang™. C*™,, l»5 t T7B-WX *57 ftW. 

■ U t>. PaKODI, Lt mrrtrir rn tSK^, 3 - 1 , 45 , 

t j, H. Piu.'.HTEtr, Am imi tUevni* *f Mg$pi, rv, 245* 30B, 386, USB, Thu uwatving of ibv wvtii tniAN- 
luted “Lua" is however wUud to 1 * doubtful 

■ }}ur<t y Jtl, E&„ 31 S svm. 474. BflB ; ir, 271; Ill, 302 ; MH, &03, mi. 

• .Vtnnfcnr, 31, 22, fwwh 1, 25 tin? ItV. ^ives tins ultcnmtiri’ rending “alloy' 1 ; fotl-kf, 22, I- and 
90 ; 27 , 11 

Jaum. of Egypt, Arch. stv, 13 
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(about fifth cent, n.c,), a doubtful one in Isaiah (either eighth or fifth rent. B.c.) and 
two in Ezekiel (sixth cent, R.C.), then Herodotus 1 (fifth cent, a.tr.), Diodorus Siculus 8 
(first cent. B.O.), Julius Caesar 0 (first cent. b.C.), Strabo 4 (first cent. h.c. to first cent. \.n. t 
in. one instance quoting Posidonius of tike second to first cent. n.c.), Pliny 3 (first cent, a.d.) 
and other classica! writers. 

In the first century a.b. tin urns being shipped by way of Egypt to Somaliland and 
InuEa but from where it was obtained is not stated. For all practical purposes tin may 
be said not to occur naturally in the metallic condition, since if it does occur, about 
which there Is some doubt, it is in such small quantity ns to be negligible. The form in 
which tin is found in nature is in tho combined state its a minecal f the principal and 
only tin mineral of importance being the oxide (caasifceritc or tinstone]!, though a sulphide 
combined with the sulphides of copper and iron (stannite. stannine or tin pyrites) is 
found in small quantity in certain localities. 

Metallic tin is one of the easiest metals to produce and it may be obtained by 
simply heating the oxide with coal or charcoal, the latter being the fuel employed 
anciently, since the former was unknown. Charcoal, too, was the fuel generally used* for 
smelting until about the eighteenth century A.i). Tin- metal, however, cannot be pro¬ 
duced from the sulphide by any such simple means, which is priwjf that Lhis ore ■evtig net 
employed anciently as a source of tin, 

lin oxide occurs in two forms, one in veins (lodes), always in granite or granitic 
rocks and occasionally associated with copper ore, and the other as pebbles, gravel Or 
sand, derived from the die integration of rocks bearing vein ore. the debris from which 
has been carried and de[ kmc ted by water, 

Tin ore (caeriferite) is heavy and usually dark brown or black in colour and, except 
ihe weight, ;hera is nothing to suggest that it is a metallic compound. It ie frequently 
found in the same e 11 uvial gravels aa gold, and since both arc obtained by the same 
method, namely by washing away the lighter material with running water, it is oxceed- 
probable that when gold wag being searched for the heavy tin oxide, which, how¬ 
ever, is not nearly so heavy as gold, would be noticed and it seems likely that the 
alluvia] ore was discovered in this manner. On account of this association with gold and 
also because the alluvial ore occurs in more accessible places and ia more easily mined 
than the vein ore, it was probably alluvial ora that was worked first deliberately as a 
separate ore'. 

The locality where tin ore was first, found has never been satisfactorily established 
and claims have 1 been made for Europe 6 , Aida 11 and Africa 10 respectively. These mav now 
In' examined. From considerations of the slate of civilization of various countries the 
enquiry may be limited to Egypt, Western Asia. Sout hs Eastern Europe, Central Europe 

1 HI, 115. - fTiiforicni Library, V, 11. 

5 D Oitlhco, v, 12. * Uwjnyhit, rrn tL ii and V, 11 ■ XV, U, 10. 

• SMuruI Hlibttjt, iv. 30, 34. Sfi; vu, 57 1 hut, 47, 4ft, 

W. H. Schott, Thu Periptxu of tin Erytitnumx Sea, item- Vr.rk, H>12, 33 r 4?, tb. 

‘ Thin dots not leawn the likctiHood that it wn« the vein tire that was originally employed f-.r maki ng 
hruijLie, 4 dp* thi> tieud tint have N*a rccognJiMl Ht the tiino ,ih ti separate oil mid oven it* preacum may 
rot havo I*!' u known, if it fflwtwi, .vi suggested, as m aocicUiTita] admuturp with copper .ire. 

4 W. M, Flisheb* I'etjue, *>p. dt^ 101. 

■ a. Emw Smith, {&) 5% fyyptimu, JH23, 1 2, and (h) Article Anthroptfagy, Eaom. Brit., 

Hth wi., m% 

1M ^ 1 H |JOTE, -a sod L. H- TToovaa, Kote to tmtutatfim of AgricnWs D* fit ifatallim hh|±, Ui. 
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and Africa, other than Egy pL In this area. so fur as can be ascertained,, tin ore occurs 
only in Bohemia, Saxony, Tuscany, Elba, Armenia, Persia, possibly Syria ami in Weal, 
Central and South Africa. Many otherwise likely countries, including Egypt, Turkestan, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Caucasia,. Georgia, Asia Minor, t'rere, Greet:-, * A prua and Palestine, 
may all be dismissed from the enquiry, since, so far as is known, (in ore does tiol occur 
in any of them. 

Bohemia ami Saxony* 

Bohemia and Saxony arc contiguous and the ore deposits in the two countries urn 
continuations one of the other and in neither cam is there any evidence uf tin-mining 
before about the twelfth century a d. 1 '- 3 There is also no trace of any trade in tin 
between these placed and the eastern Mediterranean region, which roust have taken place 
at an early date if tin were originally fi western and not an eastern produrt, and any 
such trade existing in classical tinier would almost certainly have been recorded. Thr 
absence of any mention of u trade in liu from Bohemia and Saxony cannot have l"-on 
because the ore only occurred in mhuII amount and Bonn became exhausted, h- s- auggcNted 
was the case with the Western A?ia ore, since the mines arc -till productive, though now- 
only on 11 small scale. The fact that the ore apparently occurs only in the vein and not 
in the alluvial form*- 1 is another slight indication that it was not employed n« a source 
of metallic tin at an early period. Also, the Bronze Age of this region began later than 
is to be expected had it been the home of the industry, 

Tuscany. 

With regard to Tuscany ther* 1 is evidence of earlier working than in Bohemia and 
Saxony, but otherwise the case is much the same. Tfm Tuscany ore occurs i nly in very 
small amount, being sparsely distributed in veins of Liinunite (an iron ore) and is 
associated with small quantities of copper minerals 5 . Since the ore i- in rhe vein forma¬ 
tion and not as an alluvial deposit it ip unlikely Lo have been a very early source of tin 
Amj from the fact that the iron ore in which it occurs was apparently worked concur¬ 
rently with th* tin oxide it becomes almost certain that the exploitation of the latter 
mufit be dated to the comparatively late period when metallic iron wad known and was 
smelted from its- ores in Italy, which was not before the latter half of the second 
millennium n.c. The two tin buttons from the .sepulchral cave of Monte Bradoni in 
Etruria fl , which have been attributed to the third mill en nium n.c. on account of a dagger 
nf Early Minoau type fE.M. tl) found with them, need explanation, but if the objects 
can bo dated to the latter part of the second millennium a.a, which does not seem 
excluded by the archaeological evidence, the presence or the tin, even though obtained 
from the local mines, of which there is no proof,, in no way conflicts with un curlier 
knowledge of ibis metal elsewhere. 

1 P. vox LacnnamLa, qanted by J. W. MfeLLuH in /vupfiic owf TAwvfMwl t'krmiitfy, vu, isliT, ilTs. 

i G. >t. Davies, Tin On*, 1&10. 80, 

& J. 0. WuEvsbox in footnote to It-r,»tvhn KiiLwliruHJifu tramdatiou), hi, US* The JiUiieiMUt of riiis 
writer *eeimi to 1* Iwmcd on Matthew fVuja, who roktiift thit a Cornixlititan lirai discovered tin iu Uurmimy 
in, 1241 [Uuuifia SL.ijrr I Njpficw, L nJxxi, 1571. 

* \\. II. JoNEs, Tiuhdil* ■>/ tAi World, 1 t)S&, 14&. 

1 W. tt J 0 SEii, ttp, Ifflh 

* Y„ Qouuqn CfliLPK, The Utitffi of European Cirffimtiom lUift, 3A 
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mi*. 

In Elba only isolated Hpe oimnnB of tin ore have been found and there ir no evidence 
of ancient mining 1 , 

J mania L 

With respect- to Armenia do Morgan says that tin ore has not- been found in Russian 
Armenia 5 , but Knmjian states that this mineral exists in the Kurbabn mountains near 
Tillck 3 ; between SnhemJ and the river Araxes associated with copper ore and therefore 
probably m the vein form; also near Migri on the Araxes and in Hejezum*. HaverfieM 
also says that tin ore is found in Armeniahut does not give his authority, 

Persia. 

As to the presence of tin ore in E*ersia there can be no doubt, Strabo states Lhal in 
his day it was found in Dr&ngiana 6 (Khorasan); de Morgan says that it oca urs st about 
25 kilometres from Tauris and at Azerbeidjau, though not at KhoTa&m 7 ; Haverfield, 
however, says that it- doita occur in K.korasan s , aw doe.* the writer of the British Muweiim 
Guide to the Antiqaitie* of the Bronze Age , who also mentions two other localities, namely 
Astrabud and Tabriz respectively 6 . Monztafa Khan Fateh .dutes that tin ore occur* 
between Shu, rod and Astrabad^ while another writer says that, it is found in the 
Kuh-i-Bpnai] mountains and also further north-west along the same bell, in the Qora 
Dagk mountains 10 . There is no evidence to show whether the Persian ore is In the veiu 
form or whether it. is alluvial or both. 

Syria, 

With regard to Syria, Eurasian states that “The ancient records show that tin, 
cassiterito r>rc. was mined near the present town of Sinous and also near Aleppo*/' and 
Toll says that "Tin deposits in the KeAservran district were examined and approved by 
Australian engineers *V’ This district is a little to the north-west of Beirut. No eou 
firmatiotL of tin orts near Sinous or Aleppo can he obtained, and that reported from 
Keaaerwan, if present, ts probably in very small quantity and there is no evidence that 
it was worked anciently, 

Africa. 

Tin ores ore known to occur in Nigeria, the Gold Coast (small amount-}. Nyass aland 
(small amount}, Belgian Congo, Southern Sudan, Portuguese East Africa (small amount), 
South-West Africa, Rhodesia, fJibuti of South Africa (Transvaal, Cape Province and 
Natal) and Swaziland 0 ’ L3 - 11 . In Rhodesia and the Northern Transvaal ancient workings. 

I GL St. Pivuia, op. eit., fli, 

3 J,TO‘ Moil a.V, n Hirnfrfique an i’-UtCit-te, l, 1 * 00 , 1 5 , 'U. V>. 

" H, A, Kjl04J[AN, Uiu^id of Anumia and JivjfoJdi*, LffEO. Iftfl. 

* ll. A, Kah.uiam, tip, cit. 

r. tLivKRriEr.n, liomano-Brifah Com&all, t !>*•(, ITjy 
E Geography, n, 10. ' J. nE Mona vs. Mission iddilijtgu ('it Pwia, m, |iKi5, Hu. 

* L>31 1 Jon, ioa>, it. 

" Moutafa Kfi.\v FaTBH, The Eoitivmia /WfjV,n n//Wn r 

l " beog. Section Ntt'iil Intel. Pit., Naval StalF, Admiralty, (7tW, of Sfempotmma u>nd *n Uorddcbitui*, 
03'b i ft 

II h M* Toll, TAe Mineral ftaosrosi of Syria, in Eng, and Mining Jour i*^ cxn (1&21), 851. 

a W. a JOHXS, op. flfc, H G. M liiTOBS, ip. tit, 17 Mi, « \-Wk 

11 E". ?iL Larres;, Afi JrctmrLt of tftn Z’H ufc, in. Sudan .Vote* and fhecord a, n I03G), 0, 
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for tin nrc. the remainy i>f smelting furnaces, small stacks of tin arc (eassiterite) and 
copper ore (malachite), tin ingots and lumps of bronze have been found 1 ' 3 . 

At first sight therefore it might appear that there wna sufficient evidence to raise 
the presumption ol an African origin for the earliest tin and bronze known in Egypt, 
but on u clnsar examination of thcf&Ct* any such origiti is seen tn he so very improbable 
as to be practically disproved. Thm* tiSOept in Nigeria, Rbodeaia, and the Transvaal there 
i - no evidence -whatever that, the deposits of tin ore were even known, much leu* worked, 
until quite recently. With regard to Nigeria it is stated that the alluvial on- was worked 
by the native inhabitants before its wristencii known to EurO]*eanH s , but as- this 
only refers to the mode CO exploitation by Europeans since 1884 It does not tarry the 
matter very far back and it is in no way improbable that, the knowledge uF tin arc und 
Hie methods of treating it to produce the metal were origin* My derived from European 
Bounces, possibly Portuguese. In Rhodesia and the Transvaal „ although the remain* of 
the industry are admittedly old. there is no evidence that they are of such antiquity as 
to link them up with the Bronze Age in Egypt, 

It should not be forgotten, too, that the Egyptian Bronze Age is indissolubly con¬ 
nected with the Bronze Age bath in Western Asia and in Europe, and that iF the first 
tin and bronze known In Egypt canrn from Africa the early tin and bronze nf both 
\Y astern Asia and of Souther n Europe must also have come from Africa. Tr is incon¬ 
ceivable, however, that material from countries situated to the south nr stmth- west of 
Egypt should have been traded in quantity for many year* to Egypt and thmugh Egypt 
without leaving any evidence of the traffic or any trace or knowledge of either tin or 
bronze on the way, and no such evidence or traces are known. 

Western Europe, 

No account of tin would be complete without reference to tin from Western Europe. 
The early history of tide is obscure, but the known facta may be considered. Tin area 
occur in Spain, Portugal, Prance and Britain and flow sources ihb} now be dealt with. 

Spain and Portugal. 

These two countries may conveniently be considered together. The principal deposits 
of tin ore are situated in the provinces of Salamanca and Zamora in the went of Spain, 
in the provinces of Oreuse, Pontevedra and Corunna in the north-west of Spain and in 
the provinces of Troz os Montes and Beira Alta in northern Portugal. Other and 
smaller occurrences are found in the provinces ol Murcia and AJmeria m South-East 
Spain a -A 

Phi- tin nrew "F Spain and Portugal are in the form both of lodes and of all u^ Id 
deposit* and are -still min ed, the present-day production, however, beJog small, especially 
in Spain*’*, The data when they were first worked is unknown. The earl test certain 
references to tin from the peninsula are thoae uf Diodorus Sicdus 4 (first cent, me.), 
Strabo' [first cent, n.c, to first cent, a.d., who quote,* Posidonius of the second ro first 
cent. b.€.) and Pliny* 1 [first cent, a.d.), but very probably the tin trade from the West 

* ,1 ndftti Africa n J fetafhirffy, in Mining Mtuj^ Sept, 20, 1020. 

: TV-' Anlvpi ‘riti Jourh., vir 74, quntmy >'-u wth Ajricvt, Mining uad £"y. Ju rji_, July 24, 

192(1. SEWS, 

» W. E. JtiN'ES, wp. tit., 2S0. 

i Q. M. Davids, eiit., N, * W. ft Joxks, v/j, cni,, I5t>-lsa, 

* JOMtvrieal h+hrary, r, 11 , ‘ &Htyrujdy, nr, v, 11 and n, i»- 

» SatuM ffutarify iJEitv, 47 
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to Greece mentioned by Herodotus 1 (fifth cent, b.c.) was nr least in part from Spain- 
Portugal, 

Although it. ig frequently stated that Lhc Spanish-Portuguese tin ores were worked 
hy the Phoenicians, no evidence for this can be found and the only certain connexion 
between thate people {who were essentially maritime traders and not niinera) and tin is 
that Strabo states that they carried on a trade ill tin from Cades (Cadiz), Tina might 
therefore take the age of tin-mining rn the peninsula further back than the earliest- date 
yet mentioned, namely the time of Herodotus, hut it could not be before the eighth 
cent, b.c., since, although tradition assigns the foundation of Cades to about 1000 b.c., 
there Lh no archaeological evidence for the Phoenicians anywhere in the Western 
Mediterranean before about the middle of the eighth cent. n.c, = 

If the knowledge of tin reached Spain from tine East, as it almost certainly did, il 
Would be expected that the smith-coat ern ores, which are nearest Lu the paint where the 
eastern influence would brat penetrate and not. very far from the coast, wonld be 
exploited Erst: hut no evidence that they were known anciently cars be traced. This, 
however, may be explained on the assumption that these deposits, which arc com par a 
tivt‘3y small, were soon practically exhausted and after the more extensive deposits of 
the north’west had been discovered the former became relatively unimportant and were 
no longer worked. 

The ores dear:ribed by Strabo and Pliny were (hose in the north-west nf the penin¬ 
sula, The former writer, quoting Posidonius, states that tin was found amongst the 
Artabri 3 (the people of Galkin) and the latter says that it was obtained from Galicia 
(North-West Spain) and Lusitania* (Portugal and adjoining parts of Spain). 

According to Diodorus J the (in ore was not upon the surface of the ground, but wan 
dog up. This docs not necessarily mean that it was vein ore, but might apply equally 
well to alluvial ore that was covered, oa is usually the case, with some overburden. On 
tikis point, however, both Strabo and Pliny would seem to contradict Diodorus. Tbua 
Strabo says that the earth in which the tin ore occurred was **brought down hy the 
rivem: this the women scrape tip with spades and wash in si eves 3 , 51 while Pliny says of 
the ore that “ It k a sand found on the surface of the earth and of a black colour and 
is only to be detected by its weight. It is mingled with pebbles, particularly in the 
dried beds of rivers V Manifestly the ore known to both these writers was alluvia], 

France* 

The tin ores of France occur in two localities, namely in the centre of the country 
and la Southern Brittany and, although no longer of commercial importance, there are 
ancient workings in both places. The former, so far as can he ascertained, are in lodes, 
while in Brittany both vein and alluvial ore.- occur 8 - 7 '*’® Geographically, France, 
especially Brittany, is situated mid-way between the Spanish peninsula and Britain, and 
unless tin was discovered spontaneously in different centres in the same chronological 
order as the countries are situated geographically, of which there iu no proof and little 


ni ' DS. - The Otiflib, Ameitnt Hut ary, n, 1M4, &81. a Gmyraph Vl m* ir, 9. 
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probability, it seema reasonable !suppose that tbs knowledge of tin-mining spread 
northwards from 8pain. 

Although the amount, of tin orr- in France is to it small, the deposits have been 
worked LUterniittently from very early times until a comparatively recent period f 3 til8 1 3 . 

The daasical writers entirely ignore the tin from France, unless «the barbariana who 
iweil beyond the Lneitunians" mentioned by Strabo 3 were the inhabitant £ of France, or 
tht;: Oestryinmdea of Avicans 3 were part of Brittany it miles* it wa> niT t ] lih count that 
the Casaiterides were situated. 

Britain. 

Britain curly comes into prominence as a tin producing country, and Cornwall, 
together with the west of Devon, was for centuries t he most, important tin-mining region 
iff the world. The Phoenicians are frequently credited with having cruised along the 
coast of Portugal and the shores of the Buy of Biscay and eventually arriving opposite 
Britain, crossing to Cornwall and exploiting, and even poaaiblv lindkig. (in ore* but there 
jh no evidence whatever for anything of the sort, and no Phoenician remains have been 
found in Britain J . It i? nut necessary, however, to introduce the Phoenidans in order 
to explain the discovery of British tin ore. since it seems probable that the Bretons, 
faruilinr with their own gold and tin ore, may have crossed to their kindred in Cornwall 
and may have found and worked the similar deposits occurring there. 

Iho date when the Cornish tin ora was Jirat worked is a much disputed paint. hut it 
must have been before the Homan conquest of Britain, since British pre-Roman objects 
have been found in the ancient workings and tin was used for certain British pre-Bouian 
coinage *. Even this, however, docs not carry the minin g very far back, since coinage 
wa* only introduced into Britain about 300 b,c. The early ingot- and vessels of tin and 
of pewter that have been discovered in Britain, in those cases in which they mn be 
dated, mostly belong to the third or fourth cent. ,t.n, 5 The lumps of rough tin found 
by Borlase in Cornwall mixed with bronze celts under condition* stated to indicate the 
Bronze Age* do not seem to he precisely dated and might have belonged t.o the very 
late Bronze Agc. 

Tlie writer of the British Museum Guide to tJw Antiquities of the Brotiz* Ago state* 7 
that tin is rarely included with founder* hoards of rough copper ‘ doubtless because tire 
powdery ore h of a brown colour and not. easily distinguishable in the ground/' Tin 
ore, however, is not always or even frequently powdery, and it i* most Improbable tlmt 
the maker of bronze would ever posse** it., powdery or otherwise, since an far aa b known 
the ore was smelted at the mine and it wae only the metal that passed into commerce. 

The principal references by the classical writers to British tin, excluding those to the 
doubtful and possibly mythical CasStte rides, are by Diodorus* (first cent. u.c.) f JuliuK 
Caesar' 5 (first cent. nx.) and Strabo 10 (first cent. n.c. to first cent. A.D.). 

Diodorus states that the tin ore mixed with earth was dug out of rocky ground, 
™ Inch suggests vein ore, though the statement is so very ambiguous that alluvial ore if 
not excluded. Thu? in one locality in Cornwall the alluvial gravels are beneath aome 

1 tV ft Joker, op. nA, 141, Ui. * (fa ffmpAy. m t it, U. 1 Om Maritime i t 
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50 ft. of sand and silt and in another place they are covered with peat, gravel and sand 
to a depth of 20 ft. 1 

Am ma y be seen from the references given, the direct evidence for early tin-mimng 
in Britain is very scanty and only carries it back to the first cent, b.c., or to the fourth 
cent, if Diodorus’ description of Cornish tin- m ini n g was derived from Pvtheas, as may 
have been the case, or to the fifth cent, if the Casaiterides were part of Britain*. 
In the absence of direct evidence, therefore, circumstantial evidenoe, both for the origin 
and also for the date of tin-mining in Britain, may be considered. The origin will be 
dealt with first. 

Manifestly the ancient bronze objects found in Britain, the earliest of which are 
usually dated to the first half of the second millennium b.c.. must either have been im¬ 
ported or else made locally or both. Let each of these possibilities be considered. 

Importation of bronze might either have been in the form of finished objects, such 
as weapons and ornaments, or of ingots of metal to be fashioned locally into the objects 
desired, or of both. But the mere importation of bronze, whether objects or ingots, 
could not possibly lead to the mining and smelting of tin ore, unless it were accompanied 
by a knowledge of the composition of bronze, its mode of manufacture, Che appearance 
and likely location of tin ore and the method of producing the metal from it. This 
knowledge neither invaders, using bronze weapon^ nor traders, having bronze to barter, 
would possess, more especially the knowledge of the position of the British tin ore, and 
if the invaders or traders came from Northern Europe to one of the nearest points on the 
British coast, which would be somewhere on the east or south-east, this would be far 
removed from the tin ore region. 

Importation of bronze is often denied on the grounds that the types of objects found 
are local and that moulds for casting bronze objects have been discovered, but both these 
objections are met by the assumption that the bronze imported might have been in the 
ingot form, with the exception of some comparatively few weapons and ornaments in 
the first instance, which would serve as object lessons of the superiority of bronze over 
copper and as an inducement to make it. Local production of bronze must necessarily 
have been preceded by an acquaintance with this alloy and also by tin-mining, unless 
tin were imported into Britain, which is so very improbable that it need not be taken 
into account. Also, before there could be mining the position of the ore deposits and the 
manner of treating the ore to produce the metal would have to be known. 

Neither of the possibilities considered therefore accounts for the origin of tin-mining 
in Britain and the only adequate explanation is that a people familiar with both bronze 
and tin and having a practical knowledge of tin ore, including its appearance and the 
methods of mining and smelting it, came to Britain to prospect either for tin ore or for 
gold, with which tin ore is so frequently associated, and having found tin ore proceeded 
to mine and smelt it. Such a people are not likely to have come from so far afield as 
the Eatrt, but rather from Spain-Portugal or France, in both of which countries such 
knowledge is believed to have existed at an earlier date than in Britain, and it has 
alreadv* been suggested that Brittany was probably the place of origin of the discoverers 
and first workers of British tin ore. 

The only alternative is to suppose that at first bronze (made by smelting associated 
ores of copper and tin) and later metallic tin were discovered in Britain and almost 
necessarily therefore also in Sp ain -Portugal and France (to mention only the countries 

• U. M. Dato-s op. cit., 2H, ZB. 1 Herodotus in, 115. 
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that are being considered) much in the same manner a* in the East-, but. quite spon¬ 
taneously and independently, which, rhough not impossible, is very improbable and 
contrary to the little evidence that exists* 

As regards the date of the beginning of tin-mining in Britain the following pointa 
may be considered. Assuming 1-hat tin was dj^covered in the East some time after 
bronze was first accidentally made and that from the East the knowledge ol both bronze 
and tin spread indirectly to Britain r then since bronze in the East can be dated to about 
tile third millennium !t.f. and in tile West to the second millennium emi. t and (in in the 
East to the second millennium b.c., it frill own that (in-milling in Britain is not likely to 
have begun at the earliest before tho sad ol the second millennium b.C. or the beginning 
of the first millennium b.C. and more probably in the second half of the first millennium. 
The acceptance of an earlier dote for the commencement of the Bronze Age in Britain 
is in no way opposed to this, since as already shown* any bronze* whether objects or 
ingot a, brought by invaders or L radars would not lead to tin-mining, and it would only 
be after tile advent of the prospectors for gold or for tin ore (who if they came in the 
first instance for tin ore would necessarily be bronze users) that -tin-mining would be 
undertaken. 


To account for (he trade in tin from the West to the East that certainly existed 
From at least the fifth cent-, u.c. there seems only one explanation that Is adequate, 
namely that the original supply of ore in the East was proving insufficient, which 
implies that the deposits were small and were becoming exhausted. If sneb were the 
case search would naturally be made elsewhere, though it is not suggested that tin ora 
was originally found in the West as the result of deliberate search. Another possible ex¬ 
planation, however, i& chut the manufacture of bronze tuay have shifted from the 
original locality where copper ore and tin ore were Fund m close proximity to une 
another to some place where copper ore occurred alone. 

It cannot be imagined that the early trader* (Phoenicians or others os the case may 
be) knew that in the West there were countries where tin ore wa, obtainable and that, 
thev searched until they found it. At the most it could only have been hoped that such 
countries might exist,'and St is far more likely that the early voyage., round the 
Mediterranean, if not simply for loot of any sort, were impelled by the lure of gold and 

were in no way influenced by a search for tin. , , 

Where tin "is mentioned as bavin* been obtained from Spam-Portngal or Britain it. 
ttfrravs appear* to be the metal and not the ore that is meant, which mdmare, that the 
ore was smelted where found and this is confirmed by the statements of Diodorus 1 and 

111m In' 'the outline presented of the earlv history of tin there arc several important links 
in (he chain missing, which onlv hypothesis can supply, namely, whether it was vein or 
alluvial ore that was first used and. if the former, what caused the change from vein ore 
in the East to alluvial ore in the West. To fc*nme that the Ore ftret employed was 
alluvial raises the difficult? that this kind of ore is not found associated with csopper ore 
Lnd thus the discovery of bronze would be made k^ accidental and more'complex and 
almost necessarily kter than the production of metallic tra. 0a the other hand to 
assume that vein'ore was always employed is to \gnot* the very definite evidence o the 
early use of alluvial ore in Spak-Portugal, Brittany and Brttam. These points will be 
considered when dealing with bronze. 

■ mtorlc*!Library, v, It. * **"* 47 
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Bronze, 

The word bronze as used to-day has a wide meaning and intifada a number of 
different rdloys ccmmsUng wholly or largely of copper and tin, but In some eases contain¬ 
ing also small proportions of other ingredients, among which zinc, phosphorus and 
alu m i nium may be mentioned Early bronze, however, was much simpler and consisted 
only of copper and tin with r races of such other ingredients as happened to be present 
in the raw materials employed* At a later date no addition of lead was sometimes made, 
but. such an admixture, although of the bronze class, is not a typical or normal bronze, 
At the present day ordinary bronze contains about 0 to 10 per cent, of tin, hut ancient 
bronze is more variable, the proportion of fin ranging from about 2 per cent, to uboul 
10 per cent. 

The date of the discovery of bronze is uncertain. It was probably about the third 
mille nn i um b.c., and although a foreign importation it was used in Egypt about the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2000 me. to 1788 n.c\) and even possibly earlier 1 . 

The simplest assumption to make with regard to the discover) of bronze is that it 
was an accident, and there are only four possible ways in which it could have happened, 
namely, first, bv fusing together metallic copper and metallic tin; second, bv smelting a 
mixture of copper ore and metallic tin; third, by smelting the naturally-occaning com¬ 
bined mineral ol copper and fin (stannit-e); and fourth, by smelting either a naturally- 
occurring or artificLal]y-made mixture of copper ore and tin oxide. The first two 
methods are out of the question, unless tin was known before bronze, and the little 
evidence available points to a latex knowledge* The third method is most improbable* 
not only bemuse the combined copper-tin mineral, ataimite, occurs only in buui.II 'quanti¬ 
ties atid In a few localities und because, if it, hud ever been employed* it could never 
have led either to the use of the principal and only important ore (rassiterite), for the 
use at which at a later period there ia ample proof, or to the production of meta llic t In, 
but also because the resulting bronze would have contained a much larger proportion of 
tin and more sulphur than in found in early bronze 1 . One is thrown back therefore on 
the fourth method, that is the smelting of a naturally-occurring or artificially-made 
mixture of copper ore and tin oxide, Such a mixture, if artificial, need nor necessarily 
have been intentional and might have occurred from the accident of the two ores being 
found side by side or at any rate in close proximity to one another, as is the case in 
certain places. 

The matter, however, is not quite so simple as might appear at first sight. Thus the 
tin ore that is associated with copper ore is the vein and not the alluvial form. The use 
of vein ore, as already pointed out, raises the diffi culty that thi n was not the kind of 
ore employed when the western sources of tin appear on the seem? and hence an 
explanation is required for the jump from vein ore in the East to alluvial ore in the 
Werf. The -simplest suggestion is that both forms occur in the East and that although 
the vein ore was originally used (at first in the form of an unintentional and unsuspected 
admixture with copper ore), the alluvial ore afterwards became known and from this tin 
wan prepared and that when the alluvial gravels of 8pain-Portugal, Brittany and Corn- 

* A. Lcoaj, d incur* f Egyptian, .1 ftitmvU, ]yae, 74-77. 

3 Stonnitfl us Nuelied on u small ec*1& R t the present day in nne locality ir, China and pmhicaa b metal 
eofttoining olmeat equal pnipirtiena uf rapper und tin, as m only to be exported from it* composition, 
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wall respectively were being searched for gold the 1 to mineral w&6 u]*n found and 
recognized!. Ttirt this only carries the matter part way and there in still a gap between 
the original vein ore and the original alluvial ore. To bridge tins trap it is further sug¬ 
gested that if a mixed copper ore and vein tin ore were noed, sooner or litter v mixtlire 
very rich in tin ore would have been smelted, when the resultant alloy instead of being 
the usual bronze containing only a comparatively small proportion of (in would have 
been a white metal consisting chiefly of tin and containing only a little copper Dne 
speciiueu of such an alloy of Nineteenth Dynasty date has Iseen found in Egypt, which 
contains 70 per cent, of tin and 16 per cent, of copper 1 . Thud it would be aeon t hat 
bronze contained a white metal in addition to copper, In ^ome such manner, therefore, 
tin might easily have become known without having been prepared in the pure state. 
If at a later period tin oxide were found during a search feu gold, the heavy pebbles 
might have been smelted experimentally, since heating a mineral with chare jal would 
by chat time have been a well-known process, and so pure tin might have been dis¬ 
covered and recognized m the ingredient required for making bronze. 

To assume that the alluvial ore was employed to make bronze Ln the nrsi: instance 
would mean an intentional admixture of copper ore with ail extraneous mare rial that 
had no connexion with it and that would have to be obtained from another and possibly 
even a distant, locality, which is very no likely. 

In the writer's opinion it is extremely probable that vein tin ore was used at lirel to 
make bronze, originally only in a natural and accidental admixture with copper ore and 
afterwards intentionally mixed, but not until a very late period u- a source of metallic 
iin, and that alluvial tin ore wa- a later discovery than bronze and was never used 
directly for making this alloy, hut. only as u source of fin T after the discovery of which 
and when probably the naturally-associated ores tir^t employed had become exhausted, 
bronze was made, as it is to-day, directly from metallic copper and metallic tin. a 
corollary to the foregoing It would follow that during the hr?! period, when vein tin ore 
was used blindly, the proportion of tin in bronze would be "largely a matter of chance, 
though it- would generally be small, since where copper ore and tin ore arc associated the 
latter is usually in the smaller quantity, When, however, the nature of the vein tin ore 
was dimly perceived and more particularly after metallic tin was regularly produced from 
alluvial ore, the fin content of the bronze could be accurately fixrd, Ii may be pointed 
out further that rlic various stages suggested a? having occurred in the early history of 
bronze would have required the lapse of several generations at left?! between the firet 
accidental bronze with u chance and varying proportion of tin and the intentional and 
considered alloy containing about II or 10 per cent, of tin. 

The problem of the place of origin of bronze may now be dismissed, and it revives 
itself into a search for a country (a) where bronze was known nt an early date, probably 
about the third millennium 8,C.; (ft) where copper ore was being smelted to produce 
copper, a country therefore no lonuer in the Stone Age, but In the Copper Age; (c) where 
tin oxide occurred in veins side by -ide with copper ore. ( his latter probably being 
malachite, ?Lnce thi? is the ore that generally occurs on the surface and hence the one 
first employed, and it is the ore most easily reduced to metal: (d) where there was 
early commercial intercourse with Egypt, either direct or indirect, since from Egypt rhe 
knowledge of copper was derived and to Egypt wit passed back part, at least of the 

* BorUwJot, tu FvHiiit* it lMtAehovr t J. tie Morgan, isUto,, HI. 
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newly-discovered bronzy and (e) where the deposit:: of tin ore were probably very simifl 
and comparatively soon became practically exhausted. 

The caUy Lwo count lies, so far fes ie known* where tin on- is found and that also 
Mill most of the other requirement* of the case are Armenia and Persia, in both of 
which tin orr occurs and both of which are very rich in copper ore, In Persia it is 
stated that in rhe province of Khorusan alone 'here are between 300 and 300 ancient 
copper workings 1 . One objection that, might be urged against these countries is rFiat no 
bronze objects of such early dote as that required by the hypothesis have been found, but 
it should be re me inhered that very little systematic archaeological excavation bus yet 
been curried out, A further objection in the ease of Armenia is the Lack of early com¬ 
mercial intercourse with. Egypt, such afl took place between Egypt and Persia. All the 
evidence therefore points to Persia as having been the country where bronze was 
discovered. 


1 Hocstajt* Knjvs Patte, op. dt. 
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MISCELLANEA 

By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 
I. A Middle Kingdom Major of By bios. 

The two scarab-shaped seals 1 given in Figs. I and S bear inscriptions naming a 
hity-r n Kpn, "Mayor <j£ By blog,” the famous port of the Lebanon on the coast of 
Syria. From their style 1 s to did be inclined to dote them to the period imm ediately 
following the Twelfth Dynasty, but it is possible that they may bo sa early as the reign 



Fig, 1. Scale Fig. 3. Scale [. 


of Amene tames 1TL It is not known where they were found, but it may well be that 
they fame from the cemetery of Bybloa, where many monuments of the late Twelfth 
Dynasty have recently been unearthed by French excavators and have come into the 
hands of the antiquity dealers. The writing of the name Kpr> differs in tin? two 
specimens; in the brat, example it is '*77, which is identical with that of the Berlin 
Papyrus 34)22 (Gabdexeb, Note* on tfir Story of SimtJtr. 20); in the second example 
it is ^ r ' 1 , which, ^ far as I ani aware, hag not been found elsewhere. The writing of the 
name of the official also varies cm the two scarabs; in ome it in in the oth'.f 

n. A new Vizier of the Eleventh Dynasty, 

Dr. Bull published in this JoUnMl (x, 15) a note on a new vizier of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, by name Apa. Another undue njcled drier of this period was JJ’t Belli, 
whose figure appear* tipon a slab in the British Museum (No, 721 ) from the Temple of 
Nebhepetrer Me&tuhetep at Dor ubBahrf, In NavuIiX-Hall, The Eleventh Dynasty 
Temple til Deir el Bahari Part r, 7, this Bebt is described a? ka. but on the slab the 
lower half of the ?£, -bird is plainly visible. It is probable that earlier in his career Bebi 
filled the office of V. s , "Chancellor,^ for one of that name is referred to on a stela 
of the Mentuhetep period in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Inventory 
No. 14,2.7). 

1 I acquired tkevu trrn scarab-, in. tht i spring of 1924, and hare £iveti the first example to the A-diimdcan 
iiAJL-mo at Oxford and the p^-ciud to the* ilrichb Mubgiull No, 57883 io the Egyptian Caffacttaa). 

- An unintelligible sigu aUml* hem. 
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III A new Vizier of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

1 noticed last spring in a dealer's shop in Cairo & shnwabti figure, with projecting 
skirt characteristic of the Nineteenth Dynasty, of a ^ " i “ Governor of the city and 

vizier/' named Author, In a second dealer's shop in the same city I saw 

another monument of the vizier (his name here was written 0Ti ^hkh he if 

described ns son of the ' ^ ',] ^ 9ib Finstet. 

IV. A Label of the First Dynasty. 

In a paper printed in the Proe. &», of ftihl. Arch*, 1012. 273—289, I noted that the 
wooden and ivory tablets of the First Dynasty 
were really labels for objects that had I teen placed 
in tombs. One of these, however, did not appar¬ 
ently conform to the rest, for it was only known 
to hear a year-name of King Wdtjmw (Den), and 
there was, so far as I then knew, no object-name 
upon it. It was in the MacGregor Collection and 
came up for sale in 1921* I then had an oppor¬ 
tunity of carefully examining it and found upon 
the hack the engraved sign for a pair of sandals 
(see Fig. 3). This ivory label, therefore, waa made 
for Wdymw's sandals, which, along with other 
articles of his apparel, must have been placed in 

his tomb. It is now in the British Museum (No. 56586 in the Egyptian Collection). 



Fig. 3 . 9eaLc [. 


V, Two Gold Button-Seals. 

The gold button-seal Fig. f was bought at. Luxor in 1912 by a friend win) allowed 
me to make a drawing of it, but very shortly afterwards it was rftolen and has not yet 





Fig. 5 . ScaJc p 


been traced. At the top are two falconV heads back to back with a ring for suspension 
between them. On the ba3e are engraved a bee or hornet, a fly, a lizard, and a 
tortoise (?), This gold bntton-scLil closely resembles one that was in the HUfcm-Price 
Collection and was given to me by the late Lord Carnarvon, except that the design on 
the base consists of four Set-animals arranged in pairs facing one another (Fig. 5), 
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VI. An Officio] of King Horemiieb, 

The British Museum Ostmcoti No, 5G24 ± recently published by Dr. Blackman in thin 
Journal (3Cn t !77} h mentions under the date Year vii of King Zefterkhepcrre*' Horemkeb* 
a major-domo of Me (, ‘y 3 ^,) named Tathmosis. Thin official appears again in a 
hieratic inscription written on the right-hand wall of the lower rectangular chamber of 
the tomb of Tuthmosia tV in the Biban el-Mulnk ut Thebes. The latter inscription jj* 
dnter] in the third month of the summer season of the Year ytti of Horemheb, and 
records the order of the king that the Overseer of the Works in the Place of Eternity 
(7 r c., the Necropolis) May and his assistant the Steward of Thebes ( 3 A " " I } 

nU LtiiiosES renew the burial of King Tutlimnais TV. This inscription haa been pub¬ 
lished by me in Carter-Newberry, The Tomb of Thoulmot £h IV \ Then done Davis series), 
1904. xxKm-sxsiv, 

VII. The High Priest Dhutihetep. 

Tn the Metropohtan Museum of Art. New York* there is a very fine lapis lazuli 
seal (see Fig, fJ) of the High Priest of Thoth named Uimtihetep. Thi* Dhutihetep is 
certainly the same person whose famous* tomb at El-Bersheh was published by me in 
El fitrihefi, Part t* 
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SOME POTSUERDS FROM K ASS A LA 

By J. W. CROWFOOT 
With Plate jdii. 

The town of KassaEa Ilea a mile Ur two West of the many-domed mountain mass from 
which it takes its name, but the only ant iquities which have been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are on the other side of the mountain at the north-east end. Here there in a 
secluded recess which is littered with great quantities of ancient, unpainted, handmade 
potsherds. The place is ntmonf completely encircled by hills, but at tbe northern end a 
camel track lends to it along a gully, and motors can approach it from the south-east* 
past a few tombs of unknown date and a little stretch of cultivable laud. The site 
covers some acres of broken ground, seamed w ith deep-cut watercourses, and fhe pottery 
is particularly abundant on the higher ridges and close to the boulders of rock which 
have fallen from the mountain. Xu traces of building are visible and there is no sign of 
the artificial accumulation which would result from prolonged occupation, but the 
abundance of the pottery and the nearness of good, cultivable land indicate that the 
place was occupied for a few generations at least by sedentary folk* and 1 picked op a 
few stone grinders and pounders like those which have been found on the situs of other 
old settlements in the Sudan. The H&Uenga who are regarded as the aborigines of 
Kaesala eaU the spot the place of Daqlianha* Timbal Daqlianufl, but they have no traditions 
about it of which I could learn. 

A number of potsherds which I brought from the site in RUT are now m the Gordon 
College museum: those which are published in this paper wore collected in 1926 and are 
now in the Ashmolean at Oxford, 

These potsherds fail into two main groups, u small group which shows Foreign influ¬ 
ence. and a much larger group which is characteristically African in material* shape and 
decoration. I turn to the smaller group first. 

Group I. PI. 3tui, Nos, a-y. 

The seven pieces shown are all made of the satin- material, mi impure cluv containing 
many particles of quartz, Tn fracture the day is a slaty grey colour in the centre and 
a light brick pink on the two faces except where it has been accidentally darkened in 
the baking. 

One piece, no. b t comes from a small bowl* no. / cornea from a large, heavy, shallow 
dish, and all the other? from large jars. AH the pots were made by hand, not thrown 
upon a wheeL 

Before other decorations were added* all the vessels seem to have been scored with 
a blunt-toot lied couib both inside and outside: most of the combings run horizontally,, 
and they constitute a distinctive characteristic of the ware. Other decorative features 
are as follows: 

Xo. n has a coarse collar below the top and fills collar is decorated with a lattice 
pattern which look* as if it bad been cut with a metal blade. The same lattice pattern 
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recut* frwiee on no. / ou the harder on the outside of the dish and on the flattened top 
of the rim r which i-= not shown in the illustration, 

Xoa. b t e -and c. The tops of these jstrH weft? pinched between the thumb and linger 
and dented HO os to form a wavy edge. 

No. if. The knob will Iw* o Knarred. 

No. g had n bulging rim which is almost circular in section und is decorated with a 
chevron or herring-bone pattern. 

in many respect* this ware is foreign to other East African wjirtu, but one can hardly 
think that large coarse vessels of this hind were carried from a distance to Ki^-aU, and 
the material of which they are made looks like a local product. It seems probable that 
they were made on the spot in a factory directed by people familiar with the appear' 
ante of simitar productions elsewhere and getting this appearance imitated a- best they 
could in local clay and hand technique. 

Group II. FI. xili, Nos. l-$8. 

The jHitsherdr of this group are much more varied than those of the brut, but none 
of rhetn presents features which am foreign to East African traditions. 

The material of these pieces varies considerably; in some the day is vary co*m- and 
contains large particle* of quartz, in others rt has been carefully ground ur lifted. It 
varies also in colour: along a fractured edge some piece* show black or grey, other* 
brown, pinkish or yellow, and in many the colour in the centre b different frojn ihur 
near either face. These differences will not durpriae anyone familiar with African 
ceramic*, ancient ur modern. The varieties in colour and furies come partly from the 
varying proportions of organic m alter which individual potters mixed with their day, 
partly from difimeut ways of preparing (he clay itself, and partly from differences in the 
linking caused by the varying degree of heat in the tire, the length of time it burned and 
the position of the pots in the kiln. The relative uniformity of Group J suggested that 
we were dealing with the products of a single, more or less regriluted, workshop: the 
variety in Group 11 show* that these piece* am the work of a number of different 
potters, some much more careful than others. 

Nos. 1 to 10 come, from wi.d»?'mouthed bowls with plain moulded rims. Below the 
rim the body of the bowls was decorated with a series of bold grooves: on no*, 3, 1 and 
t> the main grooves ran perpendicular to the rim, on nos. 1, 2, 5 h 7 and 8 thev are 
slanting, on no. 5i a -writ*- of horizontal linn* ha* been cro-scd by a perpenikular series, 
on no. iti the grooves form a lattice, Thi* use of deep groove* b to be noted as a. 
favourite trick of Ihe KaasaU potters. A second characteristic trait is the decorative use 
ol two Lsdoum: the inner face of all the pieces except no, 8 is, like the rims, black and 
Wet-smoothed or pebble-polished: nos. 2 and 7 are black on both aides, no. 8 reddish on 
both sides, but all the others are a dull brown or reddish colour on the outer face below 
the black rim. In some pieces the black colour form* as it were a mere akin ou a 
brownish paste, and on these it most have been produced either by a smear before 
burning or by the application of some organic matter immediately after the burning 
while the pot* were still red-hot: the black colour on the all-black jH>ts may have been 
produced by smothering the kiln—all three methods being in use to-day in various parts 
of the Sudan. One or two pieces, nut flhowu, were decorated with impressed lines filled 
with red or white colouring matter. 

No. 11 comes from a -miall bowl of much finer workmanship. The paste is grev. the 
inner face and thfl part outside above the band of impressed ornam ent are black, the part 
Jmirri. of Egypt. Arch, xiv* ja 
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below this band is & crimson red. Tlie red on this sherd and on the top edges of no*. 20 
and 2*» has been produced, I chink, by a ferric srurw: the blank un new. 11 anil 13 has 
a tuotiall k- Hheen and leaves a grey smudge when rubbed with a handkerchief, both 
characteristics of portery which lias been treated with some sort of blacklcfid- On no. Id 
the lit mil colour arrangement bus been reversed, the baud with, impressed triangles being 
red dish and the part below it black* Noe* 27 and 28 are interesting because they have 
been decorated with a blunt-toothed rocker, a Method ol decoration which has a long 
history in the Nile valley* 

Dii these- fragments of pottery form, a new archaeological group nr can they be 
related to any of the fabrics known in tlie cultural areas which lie nearest to Kassala, 
namely, the realm of Ax nm which is some 200 mite? to I he south-east, or the Nile valley 
which is even further away to the west? 

The German expedition to Axtiin found n quantity of potsherds, and ol here have 
been found by the Italian archaeologists who have explored various sites in Eritrea: 
superficial resemblances between the Kassil la ware and some from the Eritrean Rore 
published by M. Oonti-Roasini {Rmle Ancadcmia Nazimtah det L+ncet, xxxi, 1923] led me 
to submit a series of these potsherds to him. M. Conti-Rossini was kind enough to 
examine them and to give me his considered opinion. The conraa red pottery in Group I, 
he tells Lae, resembles a rla^s of Graeco-Rom an origin which U found in Ethiopian ruin* 
of the Axuni period, for example, at Adulia which wa* excavated by M. Paribeni, who 
ha- also kindly -examined the Knssula ware. Of t.fio pottery in Group TI M, ' Wti-Rotisim 
speaks with more hesitation, writing as follows of the characteristic pieces included in 
Fig, 2* no>. 1 to 10: ‘’{Tqat- fa veritable potgrie de russula: e'est idle ipu presents les 
difficulty plus -senslLiles. Aprea y avoir longUCiueat ryfleeki, j y vois uric evolution locale 
d’tin type CuhiopienA Zahn V account of I he pottery found at Axiim corroborates Lius 
cautious judgement: he describes the various wares at A yum in terms which are verbally 
applicable to our group (Deutsche Ak&nm-E./-pt'Jition, Berlin, 1913, ti, lily, 201 T 2051L) 
am] publishes two fragments " mit wugtechten kruftigen Rippcn Lind a rlnrrl which is 
red on the outside and brown on the inuer fate (nos. 70, 71 and 70), The material is 
scanty but, so far us ir goes, it justifies AT* 1 'uuti-Rossini m summing up tlie typical 
Ka&sala ware as “une variety, une eta I hj ration do types dAksoumT 

There are also parallels on the Nubian side which must not be overlooked. In the 
first place* Kassalu Group II has certain dist iisctfvn chnmcteristicH in common with a whole 
series ul ancient and modem Nilotic fabrics: secondly, one or two potsherds have been 
found in Nubia which arc almost identical in decoration with the Kassalu pieces. 

Among tln L general charaoteriatiCd it will be enough to note the following: 

(r/) The ;i bianco of handles, spouts and knobs for suspension. This is a feature of 
early Nubian ware and, with som* qualifications, of predynastic Egyptian pottery* and 
is in marked cunt-rust; to the early appearance of spouts and handies in ihe Mediterranean. 
It is still characteristic of uncontummatcid East African ware {Stutilxtajtc* Ihniflayyrk 
titid Industrie in Ostafrim , Hamburg, 1910, 26). 

(6) The decorative use of two colours on the same pot, block on the rim and (he 
inside, red on the lower part of the outside, which is characteristic of early Egypt, and 
of Nubia from the Middle Kingdom to the Meroitic age. The use of black lead to give a 
metallic .sheen is feu re I to-day in the Bahr cl-G-hazai bS'udow Notes and Records t vrn* 
1923. lhb) and in the Twelfth Dynasty at Kr-rina (Emsnee, Ktrma, n, 329). 

(c) The use of the rocker. Keener (r jjj. eiri, 381) writes that this occurs "in the 
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Nubian C-gronp ant! in all subsequent period* in Ethiopia af present known (■» mo down 
to the fate Mcroitic peri-rjcl : in the present day it Law survived in the Balir *-1-0hcv^Al 
province nnd in the -south of the Nuba Mountains. 

Tliese are general characteristics, and they are only significant because they are 
found in an area which it E* reasonable on general grounds to connect with Kaesala. The 
doser parallels to which T referred come from sites in Lower Nubia: at A nib* fragments 
decorated with bold groove!? like the Ka**ala ware wen? found by Maclver (Jirrfco, 1909, 
PI* x), and at Faru one piece which might, have come from Kft-ssala was found by 
Griffith (Liverpool .1 nno&, vm, 1921, PL a it, no. 23), The latter piece was found, 
Professor Griffith tells me, in the filling of a pit of a C-group grave, and lie describes it in 
the text us '"an example of domestic ware nfind for cooking which ha- -i raved into the 
cemetery and may he later.' Maclver’s ELmls apparently belong to (lie Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The band urn aments on the smaller sherds from Knasaln, again, may la? 
compared with another Faras fragment ( np , rit rr nn, PL xvii. no. 5) and might In? 
regarded a* degenerate survivals of the borders round the beautiful black-topped bowk 
from the Nubian cemetery at Kemw, On (he other hrmti it must bo admitted that the 
common bund made ware? in Lower Nubia, whether of the Meroitlc or emlier period*, do 
not furnish an exact parallel to the Kas^ala group. 

The evidence quoted in the East paragraphs suggests that the relationship between 
Kassala and Nubia is very similar to the relationship between Knssalu and Axum. and 
it seems-to me that a parallel to these relations can be found in I he Southern Sudan 
to-day: here there are several local varieties nf handmade ware wirh marked diameter' 
i sties which one can distinguish at u glance when one cum pares them together, but if 
one compares the whole group with the products of -uuu dial ant area, jmch as West 
Africa or the Malay peninsula, where the processes of production may be much the same, 
it is obvious that the local varieties in tb- Sudan should be clarified as tm? rubers of 
a single family, Tt up suggested that it will he useful to classify the ancient fabrics of 
North-East Africa in the same way: Xaseala ware will then he designated os a new local 
variety of a large family which include* the indigenous Axmnite ware, several Nubian 
branches and some ol the earliest Egyptian fabrics, 

The approximate date of the Russula fragment* is indicated by the Graeco-Roman 
or Mediterranean characteristics of Ratals Group l. This Indication is farther cor¬ 
roborated by the complete absence at Kassals nf any fragments recalling the djftlSO- 
teristic shape* and drci.'rat ion? which came into vogue at Meroe and el&ewhcrc in the 
Sudan after tie* Mrroitic peri ml pTOpM . This past-lleroitic ware is best wen in the 
numerous narrow-necked globular beer-jars decorated with textile impressions which have 
been found on various late site* and are still made over a wide area, including not only 
the Central Sudan hut Kordofan, Dongola and Kawuila itself (Journal, xnr, 14*1-160, and 
PL xxxit). On the basis fn^t proposed this post-Aleroitjr warn will be classified a* yot 
another variety of the great North-East African family. 

The date suggested b? consistent also with all we know or can conjecture about thin 
area from written sources. Prodopius (Ik B<:Uo Portico, i, 19, 59 a quoted by Woolley anil 
Maclver. Ranim#}, Text 102) say* that it was a journey of thirty days for a light traveller 
{ti'-faW dv&pi} from Axum to the Konian frontier at Aswan, and I In- direct road would 
naturally pas* through Kfissalu. The scanty historical references to the Eastern Sudan 
are mainl y concerned with raids of Blemmyes nr Axurnitr*, but the existence of regular 
communications implied by Procopius, the relations which the Blemmyes entertained with 
Palmyra before the time of Diocletian, and the subsequent Byzantine veneer which they 
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acquired, prove that the desert, tribes were not wholly refractory to culture. It Ls in.it 
surprising therefore to hud that about this time there was a settled community at 
K ass ala cultivating the ground and subject, at least indirectly » to Mediterranean trade 
influences. Graeco-Roman influences in the Xile valley are obvious in the Romano-Nubian 
pottery: the foreign inline nee.? which reached Kaasala, though from the same original 
source* were different because they had come through Aram instead uf Egypt* The 
modern name of fchn (otd ftppefiitt to point i.u flu aflrim culture complex but if would he 
raris to base any argument upon it: the dwellers in the Rile valley corrupted Ffculenmios 
into Botins* and Dnqhanus is mure likely to be a corruption of Diocletianna than of some 
otherwise unknown name like Decilianus, but it would be hazardous to *ee in the name 
a reminiscence of the historical Diocletian in spite of his connexion with the Rlanuuyes. 
The name of Diocletian, survived for a long time in Egypt and in the countries under 
Egyptian ecclesiastical influence because the Coptic era dates from his accession, and it 
seem# to me likely that, being tuned in flit# connexion, it became a generic name for uut 7 
place or person of remote antiquity among the Hall e no n, some of whom mev have been 
still Christian within the hi tit century or two* like several tribes across the Eritrean 
frontier* 

W o may sum up the conclusion# of this paper as follows: 

In the early centuries of our cm there was a settled cornmunity at Knsaala which 
was in touch certainly with Axuin and probably with the Nile valley: the pottery used 
by this community was made mi i IpOt ffnd deco ruled wirh '-»«]- and by pruceiiei 
which are familiar to us in several other places in this part of Africa. There is uo 
evidence to- show whether these people called themselves Blemmye# or Bega or by -man- 
other name. 

Our knowledge of the ptet history of this area is so slight that even these meagre 
facts are welcome. 










Pbte XIV 



Sculptured slab Nq. t^qoo in the Berlin Museum 
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note on the sculptured slab No- mm 

IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM 

By PERCY K. NEWBERRY' 


With Plate xiv. 


Tn PL xiv is givon a photographic reproduction of u hi null sculptured limestone ebb, 
>“n r 15000 iii the Berlin Museum. This has been published by ftisamg-ftrfirlmmnn fa 
their Denhnater, T*1 Hli, and also by Schaefer-AndiM in their Dig K,deg „ 
Grirntn, Berlin, 192& f 362, The scene upon it h said tn represent “ Amenophis IV mit 
seiner Gemahlin im Garten/* but the female figure ie certainly not Neforriti, nor do 
I think that the male figure represent* Ameunphk IV. Both figure^ a re shown with the 
royal uracus upon tin; forehead, so it is clear that we Lave here a king iad a queen. 
That they belong to the El-'Anuamah period b, of course, certain, but do they repre¬ 
sent Semcnkhkanet and Herytaton* or Tutrnnkhaten and Arikh Hcnpatcnf The attitude 
of the young king wearily leaning upon a staff placed under his right arm-pit gives one 
the impression that he must have been a delicate youth, and this is further suggested 
by the little queen holding nut to him a lotus bud and two mandrake fruits l The 
latter are very significant, for they are the well-known “love apples" that, in the X. ,<r 
East, are generally believed to have stimulating and ex hi fa rating qualities. This belief 
is very ancient, for it ia indicated in the passage about Rebecca in Gwiest# xsx, M i!.. 
and even at the beginning of the last century it is recorded 1 that young Athenian-, were 
accustomed i*> wear about their persons small pieces <d the roots of the mandrake 
enclosed in tittle hags :ut amulets for amatory reasons. I am inclined to think that this 
little ticene represents ^emeiikbkaref and Merytaten rather than TutfankhaMi n n d 
lAnkheienpaten, for the youthful king's features are not like thnsg of Tntrankhaten 

1 Mandrake fruifas have been found in t Lua lornb of Tut rank Iliiuho : ■n.'fl nn | i«t cm "Tl Fhua] 
Wroathu" m Caktee. Thu f«(iS it, 191 ff- 

JJ Srtrmofip, Flmn Cfmero, in, IK. 
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FIVE LEASES IN TILE PRINCETON COLLECTION 


By H. B. VAN HOBBEN A. C. JOHNSON 

1. Lease of Palm Grove. 

AM895L 

' kfipniv&puit' Xei*:a[i'o]^o[N,.,,] 

$i}cy, Hupei 'Eiri^tr^oy Kott^u ^[ijTpd?| He(oi[id8<T^{ - *] 

*ct< Hvpnu Afvyyivafa t3ov\ap.e&a gtaftngmr&q[i \ 
irapn aov tfroivuctava Xcyogeyoi/ . . . ny awn ray 

J KfipWOl" I CTO U? I f^TTtVTOi'TD^ fi\ Tlj < ifT<K) r 7 ^"' 

ei'euTOTns Itout apyvpiov bpay^gdni 
IxartH' Z^xovra xdi Td'yr)'? fioimxoi} 
ptiVQ^vXov Apitufiifi’ plqv Jipva&u tea j 
*ii\\vv&pn Bvti teal Ka\/fTin I Tnie ypyriJii 
IQ TTfiyT&tt tnVTWV 7Tp(?¥ qp.fi-i Tnvt fit ff&tXTa- 
fLf-vnvs iroTi<tpou re ircti vrepVj(pfitLvi9^qu 
[<*af Q-^iav tea i K(na<rvntrp.mi{d) — apaBw- 

[trofLev xa&tpi; xa\ njfefc] TrtipijXjjii^firp^'l fqV 
[fpaii'jjTat pur6wara<T&n]f. (2nd bam!) Ejripay [a? | 
rj (3rd band) —jypos- itrfhopat | 

[i&f TTpoverraj:]. 

Aurelia Awniniuirioti acting through her agent Nicanor non of ...philus. From Ejninachus, 
'•"r of KoUatrtx and Themus {?), and Syrus, mu of Longinus. HV wish to lease from ymt the 

palm. grove called.. .. .from the harrest of the current gear, trhich i ? the ninth, extending into 

the tenth gear, the rent being I+K* drachmae, one and a huff arfahae of dates m single stem* two 
bunches, and jive bash els. TFe, the lessees, shutl undertake all the work of irrigating, ditching, 
pollinating, and pinking and we tfhull hand bade the grove tfft the same condition as tee received 
it, if the lease is granted. (Here follow the nipaturcyt of tbe lessees, EpimaahuB and Syma*) 

This papyrus measures 12 x 18 cm. and is practically complete,. "The writing for ebt 
lines on. the upper right-kand corner is very faint Tbe document may be dated on 
palaeographies! grounds in tbe early part of the rhird century. Since the ninth year of .10 
emperor's reign is specified, it must fa]] either in the time of Septi ruins Sever us or 
Alexander Scuerus. probably the latter— ia\. 230, Tbe spelling and syntax are equally bed. 

Other leases of palm (proves are P. Bamb. 5; P. RgL 172; B.Q.IL 501 1 802; C.P.R. 45, 
P. Gig. 1032; P. Cairo Byz. *>7100: Sammelbaeh, 5126. Leases which include palm trees 
are B.BU. 6G3 P 604. 900. 1118; P. Wt&r. 363; P . Bomb. 68; PJ3X 33, 296; P. Oxy. 639, 
1631; p. Cairo Mnsp. 67104. 07170; P, Lmd. 1635, 1769] SamrneUwch, 4483; P, Comelt, 
10, IB. 

1. The appearance of women in four out of five of the leases published here is interest¬ 
ing as evidence of the legal status of women in Egypt and the rapacity of legal action 
which they enjoyed. 


FTYE LEASES IN THE PRINCETON COLLECTION 


MU 

L The name of the grove contained not more than five fatten, 

5. <UmirTovT<yi *tX. See P Hum b, 5, introduction. 

<3, Se, <frdpov. The same rental is fo und in B.GJ- 6il3 + fJ04. 

7. rnyjj as a measure is found in 11 IS, 1120. 

-L For Kti\/'ntn read Ku\dtha. 

12. On thu culture of the d»te palm in Egypt Bee Schxkjjel* Bit Landwirt*chfft im hdL 

Agtfpten, 294 fL 

To. €uj' fi(iu>7]TiTi fiix&'iKruatifit, Thr.-. formula is common in leasee until about the 
middle of the third century, rj. Beau i: it hi Zeitsehr. fur vctijL IterJitatitiiseascfutfl, \kin 
( 1913), 320 ff. 

15. The signature of the lessee appears in lenses of palm groves or gardens on.lv in 
B.G.F. 90Ci; C.PJt. 45; P.S.L 33, 2915; P, 1631; &immelhuch, Q12G. The lessor or 
agent signs in P. RyL 172; B.G.U. fJHJrj. 


2, Lease of House. 

Uep* 7549. 

bluifrffoHfep \vptj\ia A.i}fiyrpavv Aro- 
IHwrovfJt J] tov Jew I IpjavXmi'ufr tw 
u[ i'|£po? A vpyXlov 1 ep tiph i/ aptnrlat o* 
firry Tys Tr^X^c 

i Ttln ' f rjftt'iti'i Upovei*£nr A vp +.4 X tw) 

"AytXXfi ' I'ip.i! Iqu pjjrpotf Tfl£(oy«r(J¥ d-TTO 

Tyy (I rVr)v 7 ToX FIO-. tV [ i \ur e-ri) Tptti 
dyo a top pyi tpv tov tauji TO* 

iroyi eV Jr} unrij irdXrt ctt' d^^dSpcr .Vi - 
! 0 JfituJ' n(Tpe’/A l L?£A^S OiKitff .rnt fryX^i' cry p 
[xpljirnipiiws Trairt kt\.) 

Aurelia Deiut'troux, daughter of Dionysius trim it also Ah own its Ift'i*u;litint).i r through her 
hasbind Anrelitis Bercnm. Safaphm's mu. citizen of the itluetriau* city nf Oi/fThynchux mid 
victor in the mcred game* 0 * ephebe t ha# leased to Aurelius .ltJn/lt v . -1 .• <>f //. 

Tadiogus of the inutc dSfy her hour? tint/ ‘ court ieith oil furnishing* in th* y muter of thr Lucian 
barrack* of the mme city for a period of thrte yearn from thr Jirxt of fieri mouth, trftirh 
Thoth, of tb urn- gear. 

This fragment moss tires Td -. i(J ‘5 cm, Thr latter part of the document k fast, It 
probably dates from the first half of the third century and ia Inter than the edrnfc of 
Cornea Hu as the names Aurelii imply. 

I, The in 1 rod K'lory formula of the ao-ealJed protocol leaseupoouliartoOiyrhyuehns* 

5. For vintorR at the snored games for ephelM*s cf p thy. 1697, 1705, 1705. Ejirlow 
ments forepbebic oo&tuhf are recorded in l\ thy. 705 f.t.O. 2Sht-2trJ), and we rind mention 
of such games un late os A.U* 324 (P. Qxy. 12), Spoctal privnlegf ^ of immunity wem to 
have been granted to the MSfCe^fu] contestants. CL P. Lend, vol. 2, p. 215; yol 3* 
pp, 145, 165; Svc, t XrroLi'a Aegyptiiehes Vcreiotmtesm, (14; Chu^, Rev. vif. (1893). 476. 
On ephebic games nce VVilckek, Gritndziiye, t lrj [T. 

9-10. Cf RlKK T Stratficn ■ r/nd Yiertelnamen von Osyrhynchuti 39 fF. 
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3, Lease of Farm. 

am ms* 

[ r crti' A vpj\la " A pnl*>vdp v] 

[Hto]^wpol- r 11 trVT&'S OTTO TT /fl 

XajjnpSf XOrinFp6f4[ T1 ^ °f u P v yX IT " I, l 

TToV-tus- AvpfAiw 'loo[< 7 Tf«i p^rpos] 

I ^tlpn^O ott'o a[£rifc ▼&««] 

[ti'] ? Itt} £uo Atto TOV [eperrfitfls Stop*] 

[rrjjp vtrdpXQyoav a vrj) wfcpl 
'f l[p]^Xetor' apot/pav $ia.v y aaa<t idv tZcr*] 

[ctf y l^oi’J^t-rpin? ftBtrre air el pat ircit £uAa-] 

,o [jUfjcrti-iJ at<i iav fiipyjai [<y]£rco-( ^ 44 plO?V 
[ti] , 77 p[rjajeToLr jcwr' erov Kptt&rji dprafi&v 

£tXil rttfl'Sui'OU TTflUTO? ifwSlKi'OU 

<TMV ttJs' 7 *> not 1 Itds BtfftotrimP Svrmv 

TfjOQif T^P p ep f tf OtitfCOt I'iB V ( SIC i *■ Vp* £ U 0 l r tf*i{ J 

■ n ^ 7 t^l■Ta 3 l , Kapirwv e<y> xpi&ytr 
iiTTokafiy, fit$UH»jUpw Be 

fHtT$d}0£W^ «TTH}$Ln‘in T?JP KpldffV 
Ttti llnil'l peflP xadnpav jfiCT pa) 

dtmi Tel uPNTrep^TWS yH'O^fPiJS' pyT*]' 

2 Q Tlje TTpafc^S W? Kvptff 

f} yep! iirfpdmj&its 

d i$/[p.ta&tu}i£i'Q$ ihfLoTdrfiiGtv* 

(’'Erotry) AvTOKparopos Kuicrapos I aiav 
OvaAtp iou AiaAXrjTiarflf' 

♦ ± Eutv^oun -e/dau-rnd TOjtf i S' 

Av^ijXw) 1 oomm peplaBwpfu ryv yfjv 

iMroSffiWGl Tip' tCp& 0 T}t* f(J 5 Trpu * c 1 TB I 

cqJ €TTipa>Trj0H^ | apjoKoyrja-a, Airp| rjA-tos J Aro- 

ji'"|off(ee typta^a) irrrep avrijf prj eiBpVxiai (rtio) jpdpi uavtt J- 

JurHiti Am motifirion, daughter of Theodoras wfcww mother i* Ptnamou*{?), a r&idml of 
the ilbutrm* nod m**t Hhririma city of Otyrhynchus, ha* lowed to Aurdius Justus whose 
i t Satnniri'} of ike same city we aroura, Of whatever the measurement mag he by 

to kr*i» the filial rnmmmj** thr ***&»> ^ 

year with the right to cultivate nod karoed mhatemr m>i* b r:W«-.%, The ftw>htr yearly rental 
Ml he m artabae of barky free from all nst. white the annua! public taxes Ml fall to ike 
tenor who Ml have ownership of alt the crops unlit she receives the rental. Jf tin l-v„ ■ 

■ >1, tem Ml pay aver new dam barley tit the month Bmmi nrcordhg to the ten- 

vuamm standard without delay: and the lessor Ml have the right of araditm according to fe*. 
This Unse u valid* Thr k*m rn being formally interrogated agreed. Dated fhr fourth if Tub* 
in the sauml year of the reign of Impcmtvr Caesar Gains Valerius Diodetianas Pius Fehr 
Augustus. 

l t Aurelius Justus, have, leased the land and I will /Kiy the nut fe batty us m?rc* d 
bring formally interrwjintM / have consented. l t Aurelius Dionysius, wrote this agreement or 
behalf of the lessor as she is illiterate* 
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Measurements: ISxTfl cm. The document is nearly complete except for tho losa of the 
right-hand portion of lines 1-9. In the upper left-hand comer acme ol the letters ire so 
faint that our reading is far from certain. Dated in the second year nf Dioeletkn, A.D. 2S5, 

I, We have here the Oiyrbyanluia protocol form of lease in Full, ending with d.st^, 
signature, and repetition of tho covenant clause of the lease. 

’2 T &. UfvatuiVTo^, Sdropi'r/s. These names arc unknown, but. masculine variants 
iTET'Ojdiv and — aTnpi'u^ [iff. quoted bv PRr'i-SIfiKE, .WuftewAwcA. 

8. Tlit: name of Lhe Tillage is highly problematical, as tho traces of the fetters are 
Almost completely washed out. 

19. The fiirpKti* St Kaperpw consisted of ten measures, each of four cAoritfeef. This 
measure is rare in Roman times t hough known to metro! agists. <7, P. Oj.y, 9 ivtao (p, 77), 
35: P. Fay. 101; P. Amh. 147, also Hultsoh, Atrhir, *1. 292 IT. 


4. Lease of Rooms. 

Dep. 7548. 

[Ttf Bcln rov febev xat rd Setv* rov Befoov *tM 

AjupjXtojy llnvXetf ret' firfro? diru rys A&fM.irpds) tea X-a^wpord-nn}} 
fOfiipvyi*]™*' tti531sm[¥. eirj&tge/uit piuSiixTav&vi] 

[dwA a tou Hw[j? too faer&rot rroi^J 

e [d]yj ran- {nrnpx&pTVv V#it r ] tV ft*} n vT^f e" nji^oficu/] 

ifyaTjjs otto qXeifXi'jpO'V [oJtwiHT [+....*■*« tfflli ] 

TV imtp&Qv tan te\£*tu' [iV‘] |r ™F 

i™ [vcatrrw] Apyupiav $[fW ato ^ 

fiti'ijs eTTiSo^jjT rirarwyfpev fliroUwura <ML - 1 

id to tar It« iniUior Si ^apypov to favu xprtfitvo? , 

[ Tfl ]p nnTQvTvrt (sic) pQi tq-ito tv ii?i toc xpopov aK<u\t>~m 
[ptiT} Sir 7T apacdtaw dfro xvirpivv *ai Sitnps IT nays *ai off- 
[tkJp ‘jrapaXdgv 0vpa<; ran *Xe« >) dy*rW<u o& enr py 

[?r*p]aSw T^v dffcw Tipyt* ytPtpi* y^ vph 

ij [irpafras] napn re ws tadyKt, Kvpta *} fVfrwOT 

teal eV[f]pWT^^ei'.' dffioko'fTjcta. 

'Timtreiait d>X, ......- 

t£,v XnfiirpOTfirctfP f — * * ‘ ' 

{2nd hand) Avpfaios U*v\™ p*pie&up<u 
[rniroj-tf? ofjeio[s] fo] AiroSoMrw yg 

[fyo{]jrioc <W Trp&Kirat Kat 

[^irfpjeiTy^eiv dtpo\6yj}va r 

From Aardias Paul us...of the Oh affirms a ad mod Bvtriom oily of Ori/rh/Mhu,. I m hm- 

torily „«./W C to » Mfjta. the ft* ofThoA **/"**£ ^'Z^fZ'lo Zl 

room of .Ac V rop,n, t bdong^ to <» *< ^ HIT 

*,«.( 280 .oAtcA ./* faw » gooroouod / shall jny a sso - 

inaml iodah,***. uso of the Uasrd worn* 'J ^ 

amW „/ (Ac least I -A oil redore the pr-p<'t>j Scar of don,, ami nil filth, and wih ! tin 
iLs Jd legs a A. A / Aafl Aa-c recti, rd; or else. I shall m th* r >*<« *«"” **? 
not fetor*. The n.jht of reaction from vie. *mm* ««* »»« « » Fg»;. J fc " 'J ' 

r olid and on formal question, t hane agreed I» <*« «»*^**P «/ . ' n,> “' ,i,U " 

tritm* prefect*. Thr fi/ Thath. ^ 

Joturn. "f Ggrpt, Awb. xiv. 
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I. Aurelius Paulas, have rented the rooms find I ml 1 pay the ret if a* xpaciJietL On interro¬ 
gation / have agreed. 

Measurements: 2:4-^ >■ II cm, Mutilated ax top and upper right-ham L corner, ' be 
writing is faint and in a rather diflicnlt hand of the late third or early fourth century. 

HI. W'ii restore iViEf^o^at rather than fiau\fjp<n because of the use of ^TTffirj-^ii in lines 
fi and 15. Thit; formula is? charneterhitLC of Oxyrhvncbus, cf, Bf.&of.k. oj>. n'/, t 349; 
Wa£VSS 8 EI, Du Htuktopochl, 10 . 

8. House rents are usually stated in silver drachmae. The depreciation of the coinage 
in evident if we compare thin rental with that of CO drachmue asked in a.d + 183 (P. Ojy 
1127) and with the talents or mmads of drachmae named in the leasts) of the fifth century, 

cj T Ber;eb, Op. 378 if. 

17 . d>\. Fossihly d>\aL'ufir or d>Xaoti , ot)e. 

18. tw Xapirpma-riou ewdpj^v *tX. [This seems to me. from a photograph sent me, 
almost certain, though the hum! as very cursive. FT.T, B,J 

5, lie use of Furnished House. 

Dep. 7546. 

MfTv'r Tiji' vTrareiuv $>\[aoviaiir) Efl^aapipp 
Kat —vayptov t«ov X[«]fi( , 7rp(7TiiTa»d Lirtii^ ty 
**[«] wit# Kpijtr^iivc^ nVo 7rpai-7T0(r(t r T6){d 

turfi t]i}v \ap.(<rrpa<;} <fr) XapiirporuTy^i 'Oft^pt^tt-rmp) ■mffXifW) 
r vapio] A yp??X iav Xpvwt? *Apre^u.Bwp 9 [v] 
dxo itJv auyTjiv 770 X 1 ; ws'< T Etf r t>U£T ! [G)S‘ 
pttr&mttaff&ai <hro a 
too If5 f pifvo^ Mtijijpn too 
tijfffrairrov (irouv) A y id aVSi*( rfajuenf 1 

ra ilwil T&V VirapJ(hpTW¥ £T0f €V T>) 

tiietey ttoXci ttr' AfiipeSoti ^pvpnv 
Qpypi&o>; dXJucAfjpop aitctav 

fTLHf •^pTJfTTtfpifi t y -fraft i iUOlKiOV 
tear era? apyvplav fryvap&ow jUf- 
1 p[j jn? TcTpCTjrrer^fXtn? irepmirotria? 
arrvip rixo^w(mi Si' 
uop Trj ftpury iftii dxfojTitr'' 
j8[onX]^^iTijc T-apJaEttNj[(i) o-oa tjjJu au* 
r[ri^ [jmJflwpfJEj* 1 [iljr]o KOT7pibt(i‘] 

ro f[ai Sx]triJ¥ x[lrff]pj'v S\aTT£p xap]ef.V(^Kl, 

Kjip]lct i} pi f erjlAmrA? [*«]( f7TfP'l taTJph'i'V J 
aj^oXo'yl in? ri) 


Al'pljXifl Noj'l'dl ’ApTCpiStapOi- 
pjeputr^wptaf TP^r- oitciav ivai dxc- 
)5 Boxrnt to cvaittiov xpo*(eiTfliX 
\opifXioe Afa)p[tijt?^m' NfXcn typatya 
inrep avrys ypdppaTu p)} utEvtiyt (sic). 
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In the year fdhmng the eonmbhip of the most iJtuAtriwm Flavii, Ewhsrin# and Syagriux r 
on the im ofEpipL To Flavin* Crespius, expracpointn^ landhdder. ■>/ lb- itlnstriou* and 
moot illustrious city of Qvyrhynehus. From Aurelia Nntttui, daughter of Artcmi&mU tf Jfti 
same city. I voluntarily undertake to lease from the 31*( of next month, it huh i# Mcmre, of 
the current year, which is the 15 th (of Gratia*), the 1th {of Vatmtiniao ID. (hr 3rd [of The* 
dtmus). mj f* the UlA year of the indict ton, your entire /www with all it* furnish aup ntmiifd 
in the quarter of ThoeHs Place in the ttfomaid city. The mutual rental shall b>- M.5im <ih, r 
denarii, which l shall pay in iemwwnai insUdmciUs, and whenever you shall faring i shut! 
surrender the prop? fty dear of dung ami all filth in the some condition as I took it over. This 
least is rvtitif, and o7i formal interrogation, I ■A^ JV agreed to it. 

1. Aurelia Nonna, daughter of Avtemidorm, hate leased the house and shdl pafi tin. rent as 
agreed, f Aurelius Dorotheas, son of Nihts. mote this «n her behalf as she is illiterate. 


Measurements: 27'7* 197 cm, Gojnpfofo except for -smell gaps in Hues 18- 2L L>nte& m 
the year following the consulship of EuchmiiH and Srugriutf, Epiph the l&tk, e., duly 12, 
a.d, 382, 

3. d-rro srpanroiriiTuv) = vx pmepositi s. Cl. P . Gen, In (a.d, 34&} r 4B («. A.O, 35H), 
F Ory. 1973 (a,L i. 420), The title is more common tu doonmenta of th« sixtri i'ieitun 
(P Flat. 281; P, Land. 1087; Treisigke, P. Cairo, index, It \s given mere fully in 
P Cairo Mwp> 87 290, 15 afl In references to the trials <y pmepo&fy 

or pmepositi in documents later than A.n. 415 we must understand that Hi her the pmr- 
jjitus eastrontm b meant (P. Cairo Hasp. 07206. 3 note), nr, as Boll luggoit * {P. Land 
1687 23 note) the pmapotUv* UmUi% rather than the praepostiw ptyi " f «™ 
appears to be no record in. Egypt after a.d. 411 iGewer. Stvdie* zur by.. FW. J*mp**h, 
r£ m] Zn ear ii or documents, however, the latter official has been generally undMood 
whenever the title praeposUus is mentioned without further definition (P. Amh. 145; PftEt 
fl^KE P Cairo, G; P. Lip s- tUl P> Thmd. 52). Oertel’a general attribution of polk* 
duties and powers to this official is based cbielly on this Msniiipti..n which we believe to 
be questionable. Eeferences to the praepoxitui may he classified as follows; 

(1) Documents where direct reference is made to the pruepinata* pay, or to his duties 
in the village. Cf. P. Oxy. 1253, P. Thead. 16, Preisigre, P . Cairo, \B f 19, 33. /' hunt. 
406 and 971 (=Mitteis ) Chrest. 90), P. drtlfo 140. 


m Documents where the title clearly refers to the propositus cast forum us iu th' 
urchtve. of Abinnaeus, who also holds the office of pnicftdus doe {.P , Lond^ voL 2 and P. 
Gm passim* P. Oxy. HOl. which is an edict forbidding civilians to have recourse to the 
military official; [vd. *]ps*™™™ pks [[rc^B rrrpartUTW apw [i&mrw} L 


oi/vcti). 


Docunients where the prwpodlus performs police duties. Were the prmpositm 



while we have no definite . , . , * . . , 

P 0,o iSOtd The judicial functions of the two offices certainly over lapped—legit luintdy 

nr hv lisiiruatioD ( F. Oxy. 1101; P. Lund. 408>--imd it is possible that the same may be true 
of the police authority. A Theaddpbkn appeals to both [P. Theud. 22 and 23), Unlor- 
timatdv these two documents are fragmentary and their interpretation, therefore, la not 
definitely certain. But they admit the possibility that the duties of two officials were dis¬ 
tinguished u judge and police agent respectively. To the pmepositus pag, the appeal reads 
^ follows: atm hrw kt\. to xpfos «ir«a>iw#p T 0 i* [..) 


U3-S 



in 
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Vn-ynic eji'a IWjjthu ?d 7rp[«*}o (s*- wpafSaTa) iittaXa^h To ihe ptoepaaitm castrorvm the 

'ippt'ut b, xtA. uiTflitf 'foyroi'- aui-Xapfope^fti; KaTa-i'ayKii&ip; ai'rov aTro/camaTTf^i-n p,oi 

Tv tcaxws Kafirjp’ira&^ipTtt. Apparently the former is requested to pronounce judgement- 
(\t 170 fv ) and there 14 no evidence that he exercised police duties. The military official, 
however, is asked to arrest the defendant and to execute judgement, but it is impossible 
to say whether he hud the power to give the judicial decision ur not. In P. Thmd. 21 a 
lo^iJ rriu] is implied und the prwpositm ■payi is requested to s umm on (/irriweaXeoaff&ji) 
tile offender to judgement. Cl. P. Ai/th. HI which Qelzeb (inn cti., 57) calls a case of 
“ Kechtflschutx.'* 

fl) Finn 1U 1 here is u group o( documents our lease) of which the content gives no 
i luc to the duties of the prarpo.dtu* or to his fuller title. In all these cases wo arc inclined 
to believe that the prarpusitux emttorum is meant, in view of the fact that his position was 
doubtless older, more powerful and more important. At any rate the e^praems fife are 
doubtless military rather than civilian (ef. Cod. J. 1U. 48, 2). A hw, already ancient in the 
dim- of \ jilentuma, provided that- those who nominated civilians t o the office of tirtu- 
jxMifu,,- pagi. if tile candidate proved incompetent, should thamaelveH he liable for the 
obligation;: involved in the proper discharge of the liturgy {Cnd. J. 10 . 72, 2 ). 

* + - For A &imifar dating by regnal year., cf. P. Oxy. 1041, 30. The problem of the 
arrangement of the indict ion in the years 380-383 Lj somewhat complicated. From P Gen 
we leani that the eleventh year of this cycle began as early as J'achon (before May 8 t 

A L> - t]iB mdlrtio[l ^gan in Fa uni, hut, examples of its beginning in the earlier 

month may be found in P. Lend. lt!83, {J note and 1082, 4 note. In P. Oey. H> 4 J (dated 
Fa uni 15, AAj. 381) the payment of a ban is set lor Aleaore 1 (July i!5 r \.d. 331) of the ninth 
indietion (n;; [tv&LKTLaiptxtft. If the scribe did not make a blunder in the 

number of the indietion, it is evident that he knew at the time of drafting the document 
that the new indiction would not begin until after the first of Mesore, Similar examples 
of indict cons beginning m Manure are found in late Byzantine documents tp. y™ 1954: 

ltAh > 5til J^ 0 *™** beginning of fttb; P. Grenf. Series 2 P 100: Aleaore 2nd Uth 
m hctioiij When, however, we turn to P. Lips. 21 which h dated by the consuls in 
a.d, 332, the lease u said to begm in the ninth in diction m ^ruya^ ff 

Although it la possible to puma* that the scribe mnde a mistake, it is much 
nmre likely that we are here dealing with a retroactive lease whore the leasees had cute red 
into possession after the harvest of the previous year und had dune all the necessary work 
m connexion with the leasehold but had neglected to make the forma! written contract 
until the new harvest was ready (</. Vtm&km, Dk Bodenpwht, 35: Bsbuee, be. etL 378) 
The in dictions from a.d. 380 333 must have fallen somewhat us follows: 

0th indiction Pauni (?) 380-ru, ilesorc 15, 331 {P. Ory, 1041), 

Un ^ „ m Mesore 15, ,331 -m. Fachon 12 , 382 (P. Gen. 08)', 

Uth lt ca. Pachuu 12, 332-Patml (?), 383. 

The period of the tenth indiction is unusually short and we know of no other similar ei- 
a,n 7; rh “; may bo duo to a mis tale of the scribe, abnormal agricultural 

wT^n^f d<,p0mis “ p0a tte *****might« that a late harvest 

TOfotoroa by an early ooo), or possibly to Borne political disturbance or reorganisation 
(o/. UnLztt, op. *&, T ff.). There is little Jjlelihood that money loans We re mndo according 

£• °':r 7,1 ^ th ° 1,1 «“ tenth inflation, probable in a.d. 581. FWtam 

2 S JSSfr S 'T DCd St’ t—f “ “ ***p* - UvStta. the indietion vear 
- b if rihLliflr tUn This document, thsnloi^ does not fkl) within tbe 38i'J-3^ 
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lir the Byzantine inaction {P.Oaj. IfcHl) or that thin mdhtion w currant in Egypt at 
this early date {P, Grenf. &erit;£ 2, a ante}. 

11, ^pq/iciy Bcfj)/h t'/. Bnfs, op. cit*, 29 fi. 

14 rental is absurdly small when compared with th-r 2 f>lKi silver talent# paid far 

an upper room at Hermoupolis a few years earlier {P. lips, li, a,i>. 37. j, or with the 
twelve million denarii paid for two room* tit Oxyrhyiichus in a t d> I P 1 [P. Us\j, 11JIH). ('/. 

the rental cited in I above, • 

17 r This example of lease uii indefinite tenure is eouPidembly earlier than Uit»e cited 
hv Eerurr op oil,, 370 ff. WAsZYTiBici [Boimipackl 92 ff.) ljolievrs that tenancy :it will 
in land W) macks th. beginning of serfdom. Howevei tip early appeanmve of such 
tenancies in the basing of house* seems to imply that indefinite tenure had no such tnipb- 
eation. We doubt if the tenant was bound to vacate irithuiit none, or to crmlmo the 
lease at the landlord’s pleasure (of. liEROEB. op. < it.. «d). 
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NOTE ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FIGURE 

By WAREUN R. DAWSON 
With Pi. xv. 

A> nni- nf the illustrations of my article ’’AlLLktTig a M umm y" [Jot/rfW, xilL -iUlL) 
1 reproduced a photograph of the figure of a man inside a jar (PL xri, b) and suggested 
Hint r!;i-, might represent a itmuiiuv in course u l trafttpmj id the «mlnlmur'^ .-= s l' r hath. 
Whether this suggestion bo correct or not, the figure Is of a rare and interesting tvn- 
Mr. I,cn J, Rabbett-e of Boston, Mass., has since been good enough to send me photo* 
graphs i>( a similar figure in his possession and has enhanced the favour by permitting 
me to publish them. (PI. xv.) A com pari son of these photographs with that of the 
figure I previously published reveals certain differences in detail, particularly in the 
position of the hands, but. the two specimens are clearly of the same type. Nothing is 
known of the history of Mr. ftabbette'fi specimen, which was obtained from 11 dealer in 
L-aiio. 

Mr. Rubbette submitted his figure to Mr. Dows Dunham, Assistant Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who gave Lite following 
specification of the object: 

Material. Both jar and figure of common red brown ware, slightly straw marked, 
bund made, with traces ol burnished red wash. 

“Figure. Crude human figure in extreme contracted position, hands spread over face, 
knei'S and elbows in contact* ankles touching base of torso. Feet, broken off and 
missing. Ruse of figure and leg* roughly dressed with a stick or knife and Hat mi 
bottom. No indication of nmbalmer's incision —a slight irregular depression on left hip, 
juit atnive the hip-joint and below the top of the pelvic bone, appear 1 ? to mo to be 
accidental. The oral cavities deeply indicated* apparently by pressure and rotation of a 
pointed stick before baking. The figure is partially coated with a thin muddy film. In 
parts, and above the level of the top of the jar only, distinct traces of burnished red 
wash, especially an anna, knees, back und shoulders. rNone on head or hands.) 

Height over all, 30 r 5cm,; base to top of knees, I5‘0 era.; top of head to tip of 
chin, 9 7 (vertically); front to back at shoulders, 10ft, at base, 110; width at shoulder*. 
<i-5 t at base, fi-7, at temples 6-0. 

Jut, Same material an figure; traces of red wash and burnish. Irregular, roughly 
ilat base outside, rounded inside. Him very irregular and slightly thickened, with shallow 
external groove for cover binding. Height. 18 2 cm.; diameter of rim, 19’6 and 1BT, 
mean L91; diameter of base, ca. 7 4; internal height, 1.14; thickneaa of rim, ca. 15. 
When in position in jar, the top of the figure rises 18 4 cm. above run of jar." 

ll has been suggested to me that this figure may represent a contracted burial in 
a pottery coffin, which at first night seems not improbable; on the other hand, the 
flattened base both of the figure and of the jar seems to show that its proper position 
is vertical and not horizontal. So far as I am aware, no contracted burials, with a 


Plate XV. 




Pottery figure of a crouching man in a jnr, in thr possession of 
Mr. L J, Rabbettc of Boston, Mass, 

£calt \ 
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vertical axis either with or without pottery coffins have ever been discovered in Egypt. 
However this may be, the object seems to me to be of sufficient rarity and interest to 
be worth putting on record, especially as we have the advantage of Mr. Dunham's 
examination. 

P.S. There is an interesting passage in the Pyramid Texts which seems to refer to 
embalming in a jar. I overlooked this when writing my original article, and it will be 
convenient to insert it here. The phrase, which reads as follows, occurs twice in § 437. 

“Unis has come forth from his jar after having rested in his jar."’ 
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DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH 

Died Nov. 6, 1927 

The death of Dr. Hogarth has removed not only a great, archaeologist but one who 
always took a very special interest in the Egypt Exploration Society. His own active 
participation in its field-work was short: he helped Naville ut Der el-Bahri in the early 
nineties, he looked for papyri in the Favyurn in 1895-6 with Grenfell, and that was all. 
Jlis work at Naukmtis, which went over the ground of Petrie’s old campaigns for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, was not carried out for the Fund, and his exploration of the 
cliff-tombs near Asyut was done for the British Museum. Bnt he had been for twenty 
years an active member of the Committee, where his contribution to the work of the 
executive was always weighty and wise, and as Ashmole’s Keeper consideration of the 
interests of his museum made him a regular member of the Distribution Committees. 
Here his contribution to the discussion was characteristic. At first ho would be 
completely disinterested: really he did not much care what he took; anyhow he would 
not put the Ashmolean forward. Let others speak. But in the end one usually found 
that Hogarth had got the things he really wanted. He was a diplomat as well as an 
archaeologist! Hogarth’s interest in the Society was almost as great as his interest in 
the Royal Geographical, which is saying a good deal. He never grudged work or trouble 
on our behalf. 

Egypt did not, of course, interest him as did his first love, Anatolia, and later North 
Syria. In Mesopotamia proper, or Assyria and Babylonia, he may be said to have taken 
practically no interest, but directly one crossed the Khabur or traversed the defiles of the 
Tigris above Jeziret Ibn-‘Umar bis archaeological territory was entered. The connexions 
between Mesopotamia and Syria and the Hittitc lands are, however, so close that there 
is no doubt that Hogarth’s Hittite work would have benefited from closer acquaintance 
with Assyrian and Babylonian matters. But every -tudent has to draw the line some¬ 
where, and Hogarth already covered a territory large enough for most men! His 
historical and archaeological work, by which he is and will remain best known abroad 
and to his fellow-workers here, was perhaps most evident in the Anatolian and North- 
Syrian sphere. His excavation for the British Museum at Ephesus, in continuation of 
our old work there under Wood in the fifties, was an excellent example of archaeological 
method, and the reward, in the priceless relics of early Ionian art at Constantinople, was 
rich. Then came his digging of Carchemiah, with C. L. Woolley, T. E. Lawrence, and 
R. C. Thompson as his assistants, which was carried on after he left by Woolley and has 
been published by them both. Of this work many interesting trophies may be seen in the 
British Museum, which administered the funds provided by a wealthy sympathizer for 
the excavation. 

Hogarth's publication of the famous Ashmolean collection of Hittite seals, which he 
largely got together himself, was a labour of love to him. That brilliant and suggestive 
book Ionia and the East will always be a source of inspiration to labourers in a most 
fascinating field. It was a pity in some wavs that. Hogarth did not work more in the 
Alexandrian field. He knew far more than most other English scholars of ancient 
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Alexandria, und woe always interested in the age of “ Philip and Alexander of Macedon 
but he had neither time nor opportunity for this work. 

In less purely historical and archaeological circles in this country Hogarth is no 
doubt known best os a geographer, especially of Arabia, on which mysterious land and 
its inhabitants he had written senii-popularly since the publication of his Nearer foist, with 
the result that he became one of the chief authorities on the subject, with further con¬ 
sequences in the work of the Arab Bureau at Cairo during the war, and in the Presidency 
of the Royal Geographical Society, which fell to him the last year of his life, and gave 
him a very great deal to do. 

Hogarth never spared work. In spite of an insouciant manner, an amusing air of 
detachment from “professional” archaeology (and a very English understatement of his 
own contributions to it) he worked very hard indeed. And he worked to the end. He 
may. as he said, have become an archaeologist by accident, and he may have l>cen 
intended by nature rather for a diplomat or an administrator of cultivated—nay 
learned—tastes, but after all he devoted his life very largely to archaeology and to our 
knowledge of the ancient world, and to the furtherance of archaeological interest# 
both in his University and outside. His apparent economy of enthusiasm veiled an 
interest as keen as anybody’s, and more disciplined than that of most. And though 
some suspected this aloofness and the shrug and half-cynical smile with which he would 
often refer to his own work as in reality marking a “superiority complex’ second to 
none, I always thought that his modesty at any rate wa# ns genuine as it was 
undeserved. He is perhaps appreciated best by members of his own University. Hi# way 
of thinking and of writing were typically of Oxford. A generalizer; he wanted the wood 
and cared nothing for the trees. A swift seizor of salient characteristic#, a comparer and 
a brilliant summer-up. A master of allusion and of comprehension of much in a phrase. 

Striking phrases were characteristic of his style. Often pmving himself a master of 
the mot juste at other times he was a little difficult for the uninitiated to foUow. He 
used odd words sometimes; he liked for instance to talk of ancient states and peoples as 
“societies'*• such a phrase as “a Hittite society in AnatoUa may have puzzled more 
than one reader not nurtured in the groves of Academe. A touch of preciosity here and 
there. But it is difficult to ring the changes on the English language, fertile though it 
be in expedients, in descriptive work of the archaeological and especially the geographical 
kind and still be distinct in stvle and, above all, readable. Hogarth always was both, 
and much of the success of hisAWcr East was due to this characteristic style of his, 
which could condense illuminating information into few words. Some dublwd him a 
“journalist” on this account. That is then to suy that nearly every Oxford man is a 
bit of a journalist, or has the Jlair for superior journalism. No doubt he has; why 
not? And Hogarth when on occasiou he did act M an actual journalist was an 
extremely good one. He had a sense of the press, and an unfailing power of description. 
Of his two travel-books in lighter vein we need not speak: there are chapters in them 
that are almost classical, such as the description of the flood at Zakro in Crete (in 
Accidents of an Antiquary's Life) and of the ride in the storm down the Calycadnua 
Valley (in A Wandering Scholar in the Levant ). Others, such as that of the serpent- 
slayers of the Delta ( Accidents , etc.) are delightful, even rollicking, in their humour. 
Hogarth always saw the humour of a situation, though somewhat grimly at time#. 
Characteristic was the tale he would tell of his early book Derm Cgpria , the story of his 
wanderings in Cyprus, that he believed it was now only to be found in tho boxes 
devoted by cheap booksellers to literature of a very doubtful nature. 

Juum of Eypt. Arch. xit. 
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Of his Egyptian work and experiences he wrote little. TTis digging at Asyfit hi 1907 
never satisfied him, and he never published its results, although it yielded some very 
interesting curly Middle Kingdom coffins to the national collection. All we hear of it is 
in a single chapter in Accidents of an Antiquary's Life. His two seasons’ work at 
Nuukratis was published with C. C. Edgar in the Annual of the British School at Athens , 
v (1898), 26 fif., and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxv (1905), 105 ff. He added a 
good deal of interest and importance to Petrie’s discoveries. His papyrus-hunting work, 
with B. P. Grenfell, for the Fund in the Fayyum was published in Fa yum Towns and 
their Papyri (1900). At Der ol-Bahri he did nothing that he considered worth talking 
about, being there merely as assistant to Naville to gain experience in excavation, and 
having then no Egyptological knowledge. Hogarth never had the time or probnbly the 
inclination to study the hieroglyphs, but he was a veTy accurate and knowledgeable critic 
of Egyptian art, which he knew as well as most men. and in which he was always keenly 
interested. 

Many younger men, not least among them the writer of this, have experienced real 
kindness, much more than mere courtesy, at his hands, and will always remember with 
pleasure the figure with the slight nuance of the country gentleman in its attire, the 
manner at first abrupt, then with a broadening smile on the face presaging some ironical 
remark in the unusual and unforgettable resonant yet (except on public occasions) not 
loud voice, the short phrased, curt sentences in speaking, and the handwriting, neat and 
scholarly yet swiftly flowing, with the characteristic signature. All will regret his un¬ 
timely death. 


H. R. Hall. 
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[Even after obtaining awistauec in the prej»anition of this bibliography (Me Journal^ xm, 84, not*' 1 
found it no exhausting a tank that I reluctantly decided to abandon it.. A*. however, no single person could 
be found to continue the mirk it eventually arranged to make its production a joint undertaking. 
Thc scholars who have assisted this year, amt who will, 1 hoj*, continue their collaboration in the future, 
are:— Mr. H. J. M. Milxe, Mr. A. 1). Nock, Mr. J. G. Milne, Mr. X. H. Basses, Prof K. he Zclpeta, 
Mia® M. E. Dicker, Mr. R. McKenzie. The plan adopted has !**>n to divide the reuding of the i>rriodic*l* 
used among the contributors, each reader communicating references which fall outside his awn sphere to 
the proper |*»reou. Each collaborator is responsible for the cotnpilutinn and arrangement "f his own 
section (at the end of whioh hia name will be found), though 1 have tiwule a ftiw editorial changes to secure 
greater uniformity of form and have added a f«w references not accessible t«» the author of the aections in 
which they occur. H. LB.] 

1. LlTElURY Texta 

Collection*. Several important collections havo appeared in the course of the year, cosily he a ded by the 
now volume (xvil) of tho Oxyrhynchu* Papyri, the literary section of which contains important fragments 
of the Aitia of Callimachus, Hesiod’s Catalogue, Sappho Bk. u (alrewly published by Lobel;, Sopbodea— 
Jfamplitul Euripides f— Ptrithou*, Phlcgon— Chronica », Life of Aw*»p, Encomium <m the Fig, Scholia on 
Eaphorion I, Treatise on Rhetoric, Glossary, Latin fragment on Servius Tullius, Latin Juristic fragment. 
Also additional fragments of leknentae, Eurypylu*, Sappho, Alcaeus. Baccbylidre, I by cum Among known 
works are: iicsiod -Theogvny and Opt nr, Pindar— Of. ii, Sophocles— 4jets, Lyoophron —Alexandra, 
Herodotus — Bks. i, vii, viii, Thucydidee— BW a iv, v, viii, Cyropatdta i, Plato's PKuetlm*, Gaius-Zruftr*- 
tiotu* iv. For the non-Iitcrary texts in this volume -eo jj 3. 

Another hatch of fragments from Oxyrhyiicbus, published by Edgar in Annul** du Service <U i 
Ahtiquitb d* rtiyyptf, xxvi, 203-210, includes: Homer, Callimachus— Uyuiu to Artemi* with scholia, 
gWary. hexameters, H**iod— Throgony, Hesiudk Gooealogy of Heracles. Xeuopbon- iii. History 
of Alexander, Oppian— Ualieutica. 

Tho new P.S.I. nil contains fragments of Iliad and Gdytsey, Komanoe with names of KaAAiyorrj ami 
fifth rot, Prophecy on niAaira Alyvwrw, Multiplication ublus, Lexicon, Ostrakon with hexameters men¬ 
tioning Plcuron and Calydon. 

Paol Cou-ART [lubliahcs iii Let papyru* Bouriant, Paris, 1920, an important treatise on Aeolic forma. 
Other piece* include: Historical fragment mentioning Ptolemy, tuore Ada Alexandria t, Iliad xm, and 
a school I toy's exercise-book first published in 1900 in Wowely** Stmdten. 

Finally wc mar mention a convenient compilation— Cat. of the Literary Papyri in the Britith Museum , 
1927, by if. J. M. Milne with many suggestions by Cboskbt, Hunt and Bell. Magic (except ainuleU) 
and metrology are excluded. Most of tho pieces are known already and of these o» a rule ouly a description 
with pertinent bibliography is given (although some of tho Petrie Papyri are re-edited). The new items 
include : two important Alexandrian dramatic lyrics, poems ««f Diosoaru* of Aphroditopolis, an Iphigenia, 
scholia on the A itui, epigrams of Porthcniu*, early metrical colophon (pubL in CL Rct^ xu, 00), »urup» 
aiwigned to Semonides of Amorgoa and Archilochus, grammars assigned to Phrynicbus and (Latin) to 
Pslocmon, a long nirm A<«<u>ik<n, a noti-valgate Iliad xil, an Invocation to tho Kile, medical receipts, 
biblical texts, theology, etc. At p. 12B observe that No. 153= P. Here. 1UU and erase “with-it." At 
p. 127 No. 154 = P. Here. 1042 ami erase “The remainder— Naples.'' 

E. Cavaionac gives statistics of authors found and chances of attribution in Sur f attribution dr* 
fragment* de papyru* (Re*, d* I Eg. one., t, 1925-27, I7B-A1). 

Route's Helleniditche Oichtung, 1925, is reviewed by J. GettcKEN in Gnomon, 1927, «92-«, by 
1L PrEirrER in Phil Wock n 192C, SWl-ti, and by J. Uaauikr in Cl<u». Phil., 1927, 115-18. 
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Poweli.'* Coll. Alexandrina is. r e vic w e d by P. Maas iu Ottoman, 1027, 680-02, and by K. ('amen in Rev. 
k. anc,, U*2«, 185-7. 

Epic. In Clast. Philology, xxn, 00-100, Oldfatbeh confirms a reading of Zenodotun and Aristophanes 
in Od. j, 38 frum Pap. 121 in tbe Brit. Slur, and Epictetus, in, i, 3H in (Uni Vlud. 307— 'Eppsia* Wjrfro»r« 
?m«ro f ior. Oc Fraud's Odyssey papyrus is reviewed by Humbert in Ret. Beige Phil. Hist, v (1926), £15-16. 

lltNKI Home print* iu Hull. Instit. Fra up JArrh. orient., xxvn (1827), 78-82, 1L tu, 1-5, frotu an 
ofitraknn. New reading in L 5 vulgate p<muv. 

In Ilir. di FUologia, 1026, 672 L, A. 1L reviews Winter's edition of 'AXacdapavrof rrpi 'O p^puti (sec 
Journal, XIII, 86). 

An epic fragment (1-2 cent. A.D.) with jurta of 21 tinea, mentioning Egypt And ibo Nile, is edited bit 
8. Err hem in Symbolae Oslo* uses, v (1827), 

lyric. Lobkl has now followed up hia edition of Sappho with a companion volume, AAKAIOY MEAH, 
Oxford, 1827, in which he subjects the usage of Alcaeus to tbooe rigorous testa which liave ho dismayed 
the critics of hia Sapphu. Reviewed in the 7Ywi« Lit. Suppl., 12 Jan. 1828, and by J. M. Edmonds iu 
Camb. Her., 27 Jan. 1828. J. Sitzi.ru review* the Sappho in Phil. I Tor A, 1827, 083-1004, and make* 
many suggestions. F. Stieiiitk proposes restorations of Sappho 65 (Diehl) in Phd, IFocA, 1926, 1268-62. 

M EI>KA Nohsa publishes Frwnmrnti di u« in no di Philislo*, 32 choriambs (right half prowurved) of a 
hymn to Pemetcr (3 cent. B.C.) in Stud. I ted. di Fil. Clast., 1827, 87-82. Of. P. Maas in iVnui tu Philiskos 
roil Kerkyrn in O soman, ill, 438-10. 

VoL iu of Edmonds' Lyra Grate* ha* now appeared, containing Bacchylides, Tinmtheua, etc. 

I learn frotu Aegyptus of two fragments of hymns to L*i» published by 0. Olivljuo in Ant Arch, 
Colonie, IV (1827), 207-12. Bacchylides III in translated by O- Camm&LLI in Aten* e Rirma, 1826, 204-7, 
and in the mme volume, 286-8, N. Hcsso interprets and translates the Alexandrian Erotic Fragment 
(P. Gnmfi, I, l)—/yi Fancivlla Abbandonata. 

Elegiac, Tbe Berlin Tyrtaeut , text and translation, is re-edited by V. DK Falco in Hit. Indo-Grec.-Ital,, 
X (1926), 63-70. 

Edgar publinhen in Ann. du Service, xivii, 31-2, a Greek epitaph of 16 lines from Saqqarah of the 
Homan jicriod in dialogue form on one Haras. 

Drama. Vogi.iano re-edits a tragic fragment first published by Vitelli iu Rev. Jgyptologiyue, t 
(1819 )—II frammento tntgico fiorentino in llir. di Fil^ 1926, 206-17. 

WtLAMowrrz given restorations aDd suggests tlu? Phrirut of Sophocles in /fir. di FH., 1927, 79. 
Attributed in Hermes, 1928, 1-14, by W. Sghadewaldt in a more elaborate discussion to the Phrirut of 
Euripides. 

The sources of the Ichnevta* are discussed by L. Phkvialk in Boll, di Fil. Clastic*, XXX.III (1927), 
174-82. He finds other origin* besides the Hymn to l/rrmes. I 1mm from At gyp tut of an article by 
F. Aueno, Indirazinni di senso negli Ichneutai di Sofocle, in RdCColt* Itamorino (Milano, 1827, <‘>27-58). 
The Eurypylrts in studied by G. Brizi in A egypint, 1927, 3-39. The Hyptipylt in show u to he a late play 
by the rerolved 6th foot in ool. iv, 36 of P. Oxy., by A. KOrte iu Phil, ffwi, 1927, 684, in a review of 
Th. Zielinski’s Tragodumenon lihri m. 

Humans Jahrethericht, Ltl 1926), report* on the recent (1921-25; literature on comedy. The new dis¬ 
coveries are allotted a section. Important studies on Mrnandse appear in Rh. J (us., lxxvi (1927), 1-13, by 
<*ll. JEXIKS —Dtr Anfang dts £ Alin dtr Epitrrfutntrs. He places leaf Z an first of the quatemio and 
admits the I)idot pijoif a* the speech of Pnmphile. 

Marcki. Humbert translates tlie lit put ipoplr if an La femme aux chrveux cvuplt in Her. Beige de 
Pkdakfk <i <f Histvire, vi (1927), 1-30. The same play, 1L 147-51, in interpreted in Hermes, 1927, by 
Wll AMOWITZ— Lesefruchtt, CCXXVII. 

The Qcorgos, 1. 34 (caAd* y hr tltf) in translated “a fine thing it would be ” (ironically), and in .Vuiwid, 
322-3, riftinir i» treated an neuter—by O. Gd2raL'I> in Bull. Instil. Franf. tfArch. orientals, xxvu (19271, 
111 - 12 . — 

Capovilla’s Menander in reviewed by O. Keueniiogex iu Or. Lit-Z., XXX (1927), 864-6. Contents not 
deemed *doquato to scope. Voouano reviews Wilamowitz— Sehiedsgerirht in Boll. Fil. Class., 1826, 
144-53, and Coppola in llir. di. /V.. 1927, 394-402. 1 loam Tnim the Cl. Her . of n new edition of if. by 
W. O. Waddell- Selections from Menamier. Pp, xxxvi + 182; illustrations. Oxford: Clar. Press, 1827. 
7/6 net. A 2-3 cent, papyrus from the Fayyftm with the sulwcription Mtrnudpov yriipa • in edited by 
K. Kalheleibch from the Janda collection in Hermes, 1828, 100-3. Six of the 10 linen ore new. Neither 
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the Locb nor the BtoU Hrrudaa luu* np|*uared as yet. IUuzoa'i* edition is reviewed t»y Ksox rather 
favourably in thr Journal, nil (1937), 131 2, wid Sitzlih reviews U.% Tramm dm Htronda* {Philtdogms, 
lxxix, 37t>—133) with various proposals in Phil. Woehttntchr XLVU (1927;, 35-40. 

VooUAJfo re-AHwrt^ in Jncosi fr/// BiiwirtwAo di Honda that * woman is tin# «|xwki’r. Thinks a 
column may be miming and doubts if the present end really belongs to this mitue. Would scrap 11. 30. 31, 
Pi ir ci5cX<fM»v ■ripivot. etc., in Mime 1—ifiV. di J\L, 1927, 71-8. 

In AfnrmtvvnfL, 1927, 104-8, VoLLORArr diseuxaos the moaning of tripmrrfniv in Ifrrodnt, IT, 112. 

Grammar. By. Ztsckr.. 1927, 181, reviews a publication: WlLlJ QMlI, Kim sjtHtantiker P«rgn*ur*t- 
lixlex tie* Dumymnt Thrax., P. Hal, 66 a. Hdtslnltrrlie.hr Haudsthriften, Fcstgalr sum 60. OdmHMaga mom 
Herman* Doyering. Leipzig, Hiersemnnn, 1926. S. 111-18 (1 Tat). <’odei of SMI cent. 

History. Various historical papyri are re-edited by Jauonv in his Frnym. Grieoh. Hutoriler. P. Here. 
1418 ia restored Ire Voouaso in Suori Teeti Stand and Brixxu add* a sapplemsutary note on Mitirm— 
Hit di Fil, 1927. 310-31. 

The papyrus on the archaeology of Thucydides is reviewed by Bmuauu in Phil. HusA., 1926, 513, and 
by K. Fh. W. ScHMIPT in Gnomon , in (1927), 61. 

The Olympian Chronicle (of Pblegonf)-P. Oxy. ii, 222, is republished by W. Jaxkij. in Elia, xxi 


(1927), 244 9. 

In Has*. Phil. , 1928, 346-66, W. 0. Hahdy write- on The IftHtniea Oxyrhynthia and thr OtnutalioM 
of At tiro. 

Mot Heir\t. Kai hmanson’s SntplatoHischrr Galmkommontur (see Journal, XIIL 87) is reviewed <> 


R Fuchs in Phil. Wock., 1927, 545-8. 

E. Pkzopouuoh makes several restorations in wapun^rjtrm »if wavlpovt KAXijrn, iarpoit tat Kv(urrw» 
iovt aiyy^atjttLt [Byz. AtWjr. Jhh., V, 1928, 83- <•»). 

Heines, An important article, Sviluppo mnsioale dei metri gm "», by ('akui pel U RAX OX in Btr. Imdo- 
Grrc.-ftul , 1927, 1-14 4, uses the evidence of P. Oxy. 0, 230, etc. 

Music. Th. Rdxach’s La Hnsigut greegut, 1920, is reviewed by A. PURcn in J. tie* So rants, 1927, 
88-9, and by C. del OhaxDB in Bir. Indo-Grse.-Ital., 1928, 282-3. 

The hymn with music (P. Oxy. 1786) ia treated by O. Umtt'nr vu-Ltr Hymn** a*, QsgrhpuAm im 
Bnhmrm nnsertr kirrhm~musiJtuti*rhm Friihseit in Thtologtv s. Glavhe, XVIU (1926), 39, -41J, and by 
H. AmiEBT —lkts attest* Dtnkmal drr rkrittl token Kirch<nmn*iJr in Lie Antik*, n (1926), 282-90. Three 
references I owe to Bytnnt. Zlsehr. 

Orator*. In the Budd Aesehinm, tome I, bv V. Martin* ami 0. D* Bud*, 1927, the authority of the 
papyrus texts is examined. 

^ Ant NPSRX discusses an Oslo jiapynis fragment of Demosthenes, fU tort** (summarimJ m l hd. 
Woch., 1927, 820-1). It Mgree* mostly with 8. 

Interesting fragments from a collection of progyrunaaiunta an* published from a 3-4 cent. \ icnna 
mmrua by H. UrmmXUKE m HitUilungen dr* Vertinm Ham. Philologtn in IFire, IV (1927), 35-47. 

Philosophy. In a very important article. The Herbal in Antiquity m Jour*. HM, Btusl^ xi.vtl (1947), 
1-52, C. Sinoeb edits, with plates, the Johnson papyrus and connects it with the i-wu.lo-Apuloius tradition. 

8 LumtA discusses P. Oxy. XV, 1797, in VArgommtaaoms di Antifonts in Kir. di Fd., 1927, 80 3, while 
WiLvmowitx in Lemfnichts, ccxxi {Hermes, 1927), «*»imls Luria in his comi-rison of Antiphon and 
Euripides (me Jommal, xm, 87). The sojdibt Antiphon can 1* distinguish^! from the orator U-xtually by 
the fonner always using the form £v* and rr for later or* and aa ist Ll*xia in Air. d> Id., 1927, -*18-22). 

Youuaxo writes on AW Tssti Efhcvrri (P. Here. 1005) in Air. ds Fd., 1920, 37-48. An important 
article ly F. Zrcxxa in Pkilologu*, lxxxh, 241 67. suggests n»t«,rations of PhilocWttna-Xre* Trxthsr. 
strlluug and Erildrmuf wn Phdodems r. BttcA *«p* woajimtrmr. Hit ttnrm Kxlvrt nUr tv^xhoyttr, 


ti>(jftriXtryia, n/nfaiXmy**. 

In Boll. Fil. OR MR. VoqUaxo reviews 


(j* KaLCOs article uu the vtpl of PhiliMlemus -see 


Journal, xm, 87). Reviewed also by D. IUasi in A fgspins, vui (1927), 198 9. 

Reqika ScHAnrrx» has collected the fragments of Phtlodemu* r»pi r«« 1f uirmr, Rok u, frem IWmaiae 
Ifirmlantmtia umi. X. in the i«riodical Eos (-Commmlaru Bocisiatii PkUdugnt Polonormm, ixL 
R (UixnnK, Th. ZikliSskl Loojioli (= LwowJ), xxix (1928), 15-28. 

Ro,natter. In PhiL IFocA., 1927, 1568, E. HorMASN notiiw* Lutref«ovsxf*s U«>k on the Oreek 


romance (see Joarntil, XIII, H < r 


11. J. M. Milne. 
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-- tticuBid^, >Light, Astrology. 

IttCiudiliff Tr.Vtf.. 

GeneruL V oh unu of iffrw dea Aiwfu Jnuwt oonsists of in bonouf of L Leti^i eeveaUetL 

Lirthdiry, mid iipens with n, bi LItisrgmphj- of hia writing* two may unto p. 23. on AJaumdor the Great in 
.luwihh IvgVH!.] . ^ n], 1 I irf Juhfiuth far 4i ft i ,‘iftrt* t tf< TfR M’hajt TDOllldetl jm in previous VCJUTj II VTvIufll.lc 
bibliography of liturgical material and a ■■arvful criticism of Ltw teslas si, Jftiw? uad Eerr* 7 >nvtM t by 

O. Ga&EL (SOft-17' 1 . The new edition of Rdiaitn>. in irsmhichte and Gepemntri \ Mohr: Tfihingmi, 1028-j 
iDoiudeH & number of reluo-vot articles, ns for wstauott Atchesnw (by F It, Stbu***, UM-SQP; cxeeUentj, 
Atixanttrioi Atetpandrimmih* ‘Tfirtttoyk. AiUijvri*, Alphabet, and AeggpiMn, jv. 

iioPFSER'm Fimtr* ha* been renewed by K. PaKiBEKUANz in e/w o>mu, Is.^fi, 478-BL 

E, F. Litre c, Totmded and Swtymu. baa boon reviewed by E. Dicsei, in PM. (TwA, 1DS7, 721-0 
(HitUtfied pmuse), A. [>. Nock in Jetitn* Hdl. StmL, xtm {lU*7) t ]ftU3, D, it RtmiKHtw |a Am! Jottrh. 
ArcA., Exit fLSiTX 132-3* K. PaEiEEKTUsa in O.L.Z-, ill (1027), 335^-7, Haas in 7W Lit -Z. ireth 
BOS-BL 

E. 7ask HEn, upo^i ] f i m Toptfmam: Giessen, 1957. i-> 11. , Jiaei whw, pp. 7f5- J o l, thc uw . f ^, 
r " render “Rgypthu prn-t." It Hus bum ruvimvod by , 1 . N. Cheed fo Joum. 7 W, Stud., exix, 37 f. 

Fk. Bilahue, in a review in PA it. Hb<A n lJttT, 0M, prnnxiBs It Corpn* of papyrus mito itnpirtant for 
religious history. 

K - Urr “> ^ £** &T bjjd'rttumtuder Kauerv-it ( StUffwnAgtKhhiMiiifmi L+&t*L 

Heft ft; Mohr: Tubingen, 1027. I M. 30, «r in *u bwriplbn r 3 M. SO), gives ah ewdfent ooUertiou of 
touts iti initj^Lition. 

Prc-l I t»Iei"at\‘. 1 learn from & summary in Rev. hiat. roL t klt {1025}, 2^1-2, that Lbo lata IL BAEQtit 
in Jfife'Ww /u 7 i.IxmnsT Pan-, 70^3: ? hsw i.ablinhed an alaWta Htudy of the Libyan Anlnnm, 
regMdhi^ A* M * Libyan gwd* akm t4. Anion-Ref and a^mflalod to the g»lt dldnftk* r>I 
Li.HHiuering peoplEia. Of A .muon There i* a jodJoiguB diwenssion by K S. G. BobimhuX, U.M.Q Cmvwica, 
oomiii-ia. 

rtvkmw.- Tvjrts. fn . Kgskei/s I vrMUtmtjinit'teu riiu ZsiV .J«A, f. Pup., viii 1 

W5 may remark noa. 11-13 (pp, a07-ll) mxtniitii- the deli very of earn to the prist* nt TiJut hia and also 
f,T thft Afym at w porridge" daUy tot like flhewWd before tlio Ncmfleeia and Adreetoioi, "very great 
diyinitfea.*' 

II- 3 Bkls ^ ^aBEoafcitrtj r&’wnuiM* 195B, Mu that n%ti wa.* sold by l ho tom pi 1 , in U.P.Z.. {h, h van 
intonating in tliie amiuwtiiWl; presumably tbe .Jd^a was thought to hav« noquired itpocial virtues by 
thir ■ ntagiittn ’’Bell'u niggwtiun i> approved by Wilckes in U.P.Z., i f ftfnj, 

1m IK Boarirmt i revinwed in % 3) we may bore note no. 13, 4 letter dat«l be s.c. by Plato to tho prints 
and othore at Pathyria. f Vu.lart In hi* cumiiietitory has uome notes p. -7i» oa the loyalty of the prleat- 
hoodFi to tho Ptolemaic dymuity. 

IL WiLL'Kire, Zu den GSitcfn” \ ftxtfftxb-: fur AJdty DeiMsm^w, 1-10; ll,nhr: Tiibingeti, 

1957 ; nbtiuiiflblo sc|>aratt!ly •, foarf discuaaas the dieting evidouoe fur their cult in Egyyjt, dtplflining 
tfTVfptrvi in P. Paris, Iti 1 \U.P.%„ j, no, 121;1 with reference to Lucian tfs dm fyrto, ft&, and anwytog 
^ rm ‘ 17, and than publishes p, Fr^lh. 76. 7. enriy 2nd emit. n.c. r 4 complaint 

about a iiiK't.imat atomic on at. ' tTcrpyrtTKov in Philadelphia mLh mwt iiiHtruotare H.mmeuts, 

Gom’rttl E. R, BKViit, A Hittnry 0 / Effypl hjuLt ihi PtulasmCc dhpurnty (noticed in $ 4), givoa, 
PP H good fmare] *6tetoh of religion wuditious, UH>S tif tho royal cult at PtoJemais, ti7-3I of 

deiheatiun, 177—S of the relation, of the government and the native priestlmodd, 200-0 of the Sentpeurn 
papyri in U.P.Z. r 

L H. T.\tlon T 7%. p™lynund th* IfrUwUtic Ruler Ctdt xlvji, 1927, ItZ-iiS ; ef. jS li 

f*umniuitH, p. 57 iU on the Ptolemaic <uilh by the king T s d*mt>n. In the Cull of Alexander at AlesmMi 
Phil* nil, IH27, l!i2-u}, she gives eriden co for tho identification ofAlmandur with Agathos Daiuwti, 

R, ITebeog has yo ,no remarks m Ptolemaic cult in tho course of a p&|«?r on Horedao m Phddmu* 
LXAXU; he holds that OEQNAi£.i*aK bn ihe coins frete 170 ouwanU refers to the two judi^ Ptolemy I 
■nd Iterenlre on the one hand, and Ptolemy II and Areniue Pliiliul^|)W un tho other; Lhe title So tor 
originally applied to Ptokmy 1 in hid lifcriu.o in enttne mitsida Egypt and in private cnltus m Egypt, 
Iwvnuif Lintciniual fual pruduMd tim iucj epithet wheooa Btdi a&eXfai wm limited to Pt..lotnv II 

uni Areinoa i^.p. 03-S), J 
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H. Jc. 4 xu. 1 niE. La poHtiifiit refi$U't» eFAntoiff rf d+ * 'U&plTrt Rf\\ nreJL. Xtk, 1924, 241-01 , show* 
how AnhmjrKoi Cleopatra used r«Rgiuu» pm^iAgniidiL Ttu» nbta*nd illuminating pnjHT in oompletrii by 
H, J* JKnii, Tht TtepurttoT* of DionyviJi (+4 i\ ho Jr*' A. Jn/k, .V E, ifj-30), who tun* diK^ruftid ciULillrr ■ 
propaganda by (.JctjLviaii in two -tori'-"* pr&firi'td lu t > lut*rch'M Lift of A ntimy- 

E. Hutzexbtei.y, 'Bid fitllttiirtiwhtti Mjfitu HPWjV itjinnf'ii, has. up; mind m n tllinJ edition, tiiiil-Ji nA'iued 
i,ri 1 cixnpllhed iTeubner, tu27: pp, Y r iij-t-43h, with 2 platea. 1-t M. unbound; id M. bound} I In? new 
editum jj* iiHlinjirtniihh!, even to tlu'wif ^Lti poseew the fins-t or wconiL ] wnnild odd berets my tcthiw hi 
Quitman, 1987, 043-0, only the remark Lhtit EKmiEJcwnrs'ii via* flint tp*r in Phil* 47orrrap(pi]iin 
to yp*mr*Ttti may !>*■ HtrengtbetuJ by a reference to n glu.-s in Hft*yehiua, ai T SIS, 1. 11 11 J , Schmidt 

ipip-iic.w ysr^ffTfruir. Thin ,uiix>iriil*.l.y bonk linn been WHfllily [ <rr .irad by ]|. J. Ko-.|J m *"/</**. Re P. t XII 
J-'J7 , ±:i l, .'Li11L J.lf.A, XLYII (1027], 272, RRJTtEfOWKISTA support (p. 2H*} af the n up;ihml-eiil rt'A/j|>w>] 
^(L * r rr + i F t in r.RZ, UdtTOJ, 44, m oppowsd by Wilcxe.% Vri undwn^ r, tS6S3—i A ? ffry interesting -yjtv n-ifl- 
tii>B liiiB now appeared by von ITahvack. Wrot /,s>.-Z r 1927,3414-5. 

A. JkL Woodwahd, in his report on wJmmluijiuid iitnlsi, mu* -J.ff.S,* xi.vr, LWK, 249 SalicihIi-** ery 
that OG the Acrapdil it Cyme t.hfi earlier i!i|]t of -emu goddfl** of fertility Wiw replaced LL tilfl -int Lientury 
[LCl Uy tile Yionthip of Iftifl *Tld Oslrii, 

E.' Hofpb, Bern* hm Afrxaiuint (flWw, tin, bS-ltW), doting Heruri in the mwood half of the 
pncoml centra? FtC, dt^cn ^ u mens nm her* in view of Heron'* jwimy-iu-lLe-uloi mudiino for hnly w.itar 
mnt of bin other pious inventions (for whltdi id", ftn^- ffto'Ni, vilt, JJtri. And J'J-l' 1 ■. 

IV, Vr>y ftjaOTAO, Ei-nt /rtfstrdtr iiatt-y* ft i (-I/A. Muth., L, Uii, 123-IS:, di*«JiLAseR 
i fiytirit in tlio Kaples Miieenni; it wah meant t.■ mipin.rt >* i.-Aiulrtuliniiii. 

imperial. Xo 17 of the Cuiuell papyri f reviewed in ^ 3), from IIlUli, of the iw 4 i7 4*0-, as 
by Fil R ftwwyr, in FAX, IF"wA-, 1927.1 30$ 1L by Herakhn »god«f the enene, M^ 

roij i'Flj'utLA< ]'t [t'^ lyLOjir,' *ni *]tr hX'j^hW after tlifcl by The Etn|icmr. 

p, frmritmi, eo, 41 IP, ia a Upfwy and noconh* the piudbass by two [ riesU iif pl.n'W) as otoXiiitiiA 

jljhF (tt,L iii) the pnrohAse nf u sTF^or^ia. Cvh-lyTit luw a neto -p. 12B.- on Huuiao rcipitntioiiH m 

mfttter, 

E, t>HTK, £Va erpAicAer /»a|y™ (JRI^L 1927, w-edif^ V. lWot 1M3H flttMWAA ; 

firsit piblWtFd by ScnuBAJiT, -12, in tlKKCKE-SoaiiEit. AWW/v^y, % n mytlmldgieut 

ftaptnmt on iLic dfiftth of Orpheue with nom* now ooiijeeturt- of his mid vttn fnna M irjjauwm- In L b f, 

raiul jHirliAps uipP* (Jf [ [3i| ^irrjiri'cln-t n r b-T.A., Hi'T f b n- 1 iHTH-? 

In P. Osry. !3fi0, 104 ff. TV CnjCtMT, /A?iHTt-£sf*^^ p U>37, 1A7 S , proper ft lk>in*it 

"Ai'Ufmj' ; fnr ,tjTnirp).,.(V itnic-ciu Mania)foir, ft. t r -Xj-,, 

U. WiLrKEX, It* <kn u 8#fi*hin rUttem," 3-, propoees fV 4*>ui (or -Urf 

\v_ Hwm i.Hnfl | Zi,r !F«sir«/ >n die (4«A. /. /A'^, uni. 34H), remarks that 

Potybrry, Z3.- afstt.. iv. 9, Lflbrd« ovidonee for th* ,',-iitmuoil pmeti, <? in the itnj roiatiijy a- in of nr 

awakening tlie deity of ttie t-ciaiple in thu morning- 

a Mehlib. J afirtoiM ’Demhmtbium {F&i. WkL* !950, lU-i& puts tugothw iwin-typw gdmthig ti> the 
apotheosis of Aodnni. 

A. IX Xo«, isjy 4*4711 tV TtrtvKvtn Joum* Tktol. Stud,, xxviix SftD^SO), defends tbn MSS. 

poiuliuj' Pel urn* in be bap, j lUld explains it fts referring t« Uig Prf-Je*, a feflliv.d <w|flb«led '111 Mflrt'h 20 
In I tome. 

M. Scsedr, , .\ ITEA02. n, W l -1, with pluifi), puMbbm . PotwUiu relief -.bowing m 

prooeawion tbj like that iluBoriIwd by ApttL Mri, XI, ht-l i 

3, LRUGi,T«rK. Reg 3,1 No, m- JtCtfrlufion ii'X, j p 120-30, with 5 pkt<»X reproduce the 

iderenlimeiiiQ pirturt u aiul .iii rdflvant edp4y)*> witli lilIrlini^mphy. 

L FiLAMt-K-AJtlon,! "kj, fJTwXi* H'ljutr- mid Batumi'rtnr Jut Otirit [Arch-f, Rf L, XXTV, S3| 43j. quote* 
GuorgiAii mid Cttuciufiiu fbBtU>re [xurnlleU for the myth -ih given hv PtuUroli: I fwJ tht-enquiry is vitinh-d 
bv thn writer's Mluro to reoogmse that the iUJ.tr us it ihere appenn? has suffered Efelleohitio dovelopmenL 

R. l- 'RTtH M FTj /m. in R.1C4B-J-. DuMwtrto di ii«f* ftdli nm rm^ jv, f t -,- IH8), 

8S-9I, cvilJeot* ihp Lathi e]itgmphifl oA-idonti in enotetiktit form. l.ln her ootltiectinn with the planet 
SiffatB Gcsml Jim written in /Wy- IVuj jito, iu a, 321 -2- A dedlcalton of on iuififre of iHaiti alpyuiy 
taim Im* been found at Tivoli Spirit ikj /h a'of*. Ibinb 41 * . 

K, tJttttLAJfEom, I! SiHtmrio ddk Dinniti Al&umb'm XatiriitHo ArvA. Cat, xv, 19?7, 149-2W, 
pnUUhe- a m-wt important RiiDctuiuy from Cyreritv On the evidence gf n win hnd Goa&ASiOHi diit-^ it 
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fri sfiO i,i>„ rmd lie it Indian] to connect it with the Juliiinic revivat The finds include nv<i Uuca'aca, h 
( mated i jtielp, tlw rif :ui Krtx*,, it gnuip of Chnrites, o head of ilithnia PI. it, 7 , u utittube of 
i l prieaLea* nf Ms, l ht/itnR of Kotlfl Siumpis, and ft most inten^ting itetim of bun with lh* kwcr }*irt of 
her body iwmtitcd likei i mummy 'not Inter than fimt uotlluiy a.jk:, an Aphrodite, and a Libya with 
attributes of leis. ftV hive alwt a self predication by lsi» in iambh-, In nu inscription dated 103 A.tR, 
closely iilan to the texts found nt but ami AjftdfOH, Jiud fnigmoilts of A hymn in hfllaiiifiiers pul dishi i 1 ny 
(i. ULTYrKIO, fb,. fiOl-Jij, 

The find- have been disoiiitstMl by F. Cuhomt, .VouveHn* ifAnitvdK ** Cyrim d«* Sav^ IW27, 

<ll* £2'. Hu :j: M. ■ the illunijtj'itmg Higgesriou that the wippmsed l*i* ia pot the goddtaa, out iuj initiate 
pkyrnt! her |*u1, niul thenJlire wearing divine mb' 1 -:, and swathed iu « mnmmv beciniso initiation was it 
mystic di-atb ; hi* a|w> show- Hint the statu p ill tintriitn:- tin- 1 ‘ nt* nf the veiled liAiid," as l>l FTEJIIlIII imlti'.l it. 

A TAflAilBtU in bin jw|xjrt on Sardinian diarovgriiti [.Votizit tiVjili 44R-fi-0« nLitu.'H tho 

question n_ 453} wbsthor tin" crypt. cnEJod C’anaro di S. Efimo iv-ns inutl hv werehipjwjiB of I«iij who Lied 
fmm n-miG iia a result of the raprataiv* muBOTK directed by Tiboritbi against their tranship. 

H Lr.nSiKit, Mtfttervmhilte im rdmwkitH RAeinlancf (Bin- »er Jahrbfkh*r t ooxiu, I9gi, 

36-BI; .sopiAmlety), itftmfeses, pp. 47-&0, min wins of Egyptian cults in 3 jch region,; S.|n?crml1jr 

valuable to Ida treatment pp. flfi-fi • of the indil£iic6 of tin: Oriental <n1tH here in i the native culbL fie doe* 
not rate Ebe EmpnA-.nw nf the army Ixtgli as a channel nf Eastern ladldh. For a stamuttu nf UarpwmtCH. 
found in India r/ m A W. L{ Aw u ES ce] iu J.fl.S., it.vj (IBSfl), 2fl3. 

IE RKTTKE-VSTKiir, fiW{un/*r$tf7igmyr*{tf?>‘'npti% 3% ff. f * Kvrt&hijtt.<ridl Arath'Lfi^ 1D24, 1 SI f. , explains 
1 # . Fay. ii as Helifinkfktion of an Grintitnl n#nr ><d inferw myth ami Fiiggeats col. Hi 7 >1 Si &r)m- 
rh- f/kfpwt", 23 \vypa trvfiafn ■'•' [rip fat?' £n-*p 0 r yijf. 42 tmn yijr e/Joa M. 

M P>:i i tt- iV T Ks i @fiix itfj Zirhtfnl-i-fawiMion in Hyiumz (79 Wf. Lit.--Z., 1927, 493—<5 J, pa hi [shea same 
uMdUiis to hie vahinble Ell BEOI, noticed here hu( your fiui, 9P and nrriowed by K. PftEieKStiAlf^ 

QMZ, m riB£7), l»£ML 

R Lehsv:<ia\(i, far Bnidtr ErUfart i .UTEAOJ, i, 84-33), Hhulie* a concept in the ITyrnn nf tlid 
Soul 'u Tfutmnt- ami in Puti* SojtAiu, ami trace* it to ajmcnhitiaD. of a Philonic type. His indei r.. 
the- /dido Mdihr of Fihln by Corn and WRNDMXti desunsw a [nontion here (pu*a I; Berlin, j 
de tlmytor. Pp. viii + 33f*. 30 M. l. Thaf it do^s n<>t cover the fmginentit and is not eikacatlvi' in the 
fiiuEt of the times and tmt nf t.ho auth"T Aomnaended hv 1".. Stajiles in / J Ai7 r 1&27, H-13. nf. 

m-i), 

A. VAS (iflnsrsitES, Interipthi tifdimtQrm A*g$pt{twn fjIAtmoi, tv, I92T, 303 putit i*igether 
ihnie fmgmjente of a dedicathiti at (Aiptcw of win ich p^irt wfls publiftiial by Pbedugcp in trtgtimcA, ost i - 
it 5H 1 H.i'+flYsILlJg for iLh ilBSiirptiun of Sorajiis lAi riir iroXafta Jlhi HitjLajr fiiynv I i|liJir[uH Tor tfiih ]otfjicraprt 
diseussed hj <iHO^“Ty<i kn, p. i&Tij and for iis re&nuice m tho Olympia trpt m Aloxandritt. 

T (luAssi. Lb firtta tcmptiiri n«lCEff>/to gracG-rmnwin uoawfo i jupiW {Studi mmohi jMjHrftfagim. 
Vo|. [T; I 'arte [v ; ililolio——11+2(1 J pp. ii 12 1. .V;, ia .Iu uin 1 ; I mu : ntudv -d HUMpto 
invutihiri&L 

J. VciQTi Tnrrulotten J* oommendod by VV. Aitturart, fa ttarfa Ld -Z., 1&27, 1301-3, 

For E. ElCKriUI.vW’, Ritual .-Mini u:td Etchiatl r. f. Uetekr V- H(4. d, Jffltiit ‘tins, ULXt, IS*!?, 

1 1 1-29 >'i noid for tho litnmturo imlled forth by U. L Beli.'* / uw urjif Ukrutian*, 1 refer to '0 ;j anti a 

\{a>jiw ,S, ISiTHEM hart (MJtnph'tii] Iieh Di* virf Ehtovtttn 0* t iff Jfy wten'enntiAe [Strmb. tutu., v, |p*7 r 
3£)-hd): thin vny mterestnig ]iri]M.*r dhiauweB the worship of the elemmita in Pereia and Sm. thb. and 
lornkuck in the snme direutioL in Greece. { For purification by Lint uli-ruBiitH dtUcussied (p. .'j.i), add 
€r fl, BLIKKESELOiiV, fa tJltVMtjUr iltt tfittyd/ faHiln-n, |x 50 [1^41] fi mail hanged himself Ijehin-E the 
cult-imago, jutnl on Llulphi's Ud.liog tho Liitdiaiu ntnnvod tin* roof river the itu:.i;o and left it far* *41 r^fit 
yfw »mn Bar ru.e fin wdfpis dynurtf^ The pfetAse citinJ l.y EiiLLil irolu HigUias, FuJ. 13a, it ,,. 

*ref'J Rttjitn lam tim/M* JrtdH u/M<«nf'er<*Hr, -teflliu to bn .1 riildEft which hna become n myth j |j, [' fir ; u r S^ 
tWu . v, Pdf hn prapMos sime emernktinm* on P. Leid. J. :ii is \V (that edited by Diutanob, J hr^a^ 
iunri 111 Avrii'y Autv Ml r [It,t[o and K ratios Fritih-ift td Dj. Fait, Oslo, 1027, 245-91), he give- KU 
JntcrMjting dimoMimi <if * Swedish |sandM u< the KmuM- kgend ; p. 251, hu ooicments on tL ff. of tin- 
PafiLE m.t|_iLcal papyrus; ]c 353, ofi t. J i*-23 (tdgmhcuH of Bwallawing an object to heighten it* mnghal 
prajwrtwi). 

Tin' Inin 11 1 IftHtjaMAWS' in />fV Att/ffabnit tint I) It&umr&tif't tint tuinhtdlJwdt*v ^»dr!if*> ru (in Znii^hr, 
ultt. Hi**., iliii t 11) rrtnarlcs justly tiuit jowitth luimea Ln magic mta dtr unt iracemarily jwint 
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JnwMi priM tiof the ari, mid rti&m to- QnjzoiL, Gonir<t Calrum, n', 33) for magi wtu 1 itivulca the 
God oi r Abraham, i^auic. and Jaoob : ik (II*> bo dtws collect inwtftiuMi of lidMl magiaiai*. 

It should be mentioned here that Scott in hi« n, 41 ft- 3*. find" rhythotfeil *mntum MS** to 

tkit of Byramtiii® bytntia m P. F*r, 1II5-IIBIJ. 

Ij. U.vTjP-RMA tTETHU in J^enttrArifi Krrlsrfiimrr t 1 Qi$6 f flJtpbto* ..in !■■ Jti.i <w tuor.Ll!. f" f 

wvvnptn-rrf}. tn Jakrb^ Y, FS>, lie i-spbunM I. S390, 

E. RmmWLiffir, in a review in Fhik Wodty IWi M* gi™ popyni* tlliffitmtioM .if the killing of iui 
animal whuw pcwur one wi.-biM to n^pRifiriite. 

K. Pbohkjtdan £ him remarked Ifymb. ntlo., rv, tW-1.' that P. <hJLn 3 n vwl^lly identical with 
P, Par. 1035-1006. 

L. Ei■ i unj:fl aup[wjTts Bjipkhhacuhb’n tlufoncc of #07^^ E,i AriaL Ran. t -'Ji T by -i. ttsrr_- 

p, Cfeb i. 133 t}>,™ .- ■ &***, L -~' ; % Kiias* “**“ y™ P r«f in 

Plato, Ifil C. 

CaMl'MIl.l ISuXSBE, JVviiTBi *,/' 2%efat%t(* in tAt Ninu-t™ (Harr. TAcaf. ftrr^ II, IQS/, 

171-B1), comp™ iarfvafyv, ™i&r in Mark f. S^S, 12 (*./. with P. P*r : : - It . Laid, 

W. 31 -Off. and for senna with P. Par, 537, 628 ft and Mplaim in Mark 14 4 and 4**$f***, 

in JoAn U* S3 of inapuffl frfsiEy, comparing tUr hintorijift Menander ;*iv, 381, Bonni, ni're^fi- l*rrA» 
hi l\ Pur, $00 ft, and Plot, A? d*f. jawt, |> 435 c; lie thus mippurta the Wcalem tmt of ifarl t., 43-3. 

I Jmv,, nut J. \\\ Hjil (CH, Air AArlnlni tm ufa-dtA-h- 1 > ftudtiAimM «H<{ I Art PmnttMm in rfrr 

atyradfiiifea mhrariitvrgiv (Ikitr. i hk£ * /f< irj Koh3 hammer, Stuttgart; pp, tt, 1 If* BO). 

Th. H«e*K*% Zh> «>* cfoa ^n>c^ t'*r^ aij^y*fwcA™ Zttuhirpapyri (Ut Jitaml dJShtdM 

dubbt d Av wwbirihT ^ A 7 / J . ffowinf-'nr, 10^ «C.-74 ■. >tuiliw tbe amrfnnt *mim* in the light of uifidoni 

practical fcnowlodge of hypnoeifl. . 

H. Hoizo-t Am^ r F8(tA i Mf4 kyv. jtistl, 217 301, ccptpim 

tho title r « yivwMC H.; Tn r 4?r.!r ju “ W 0KWH who BAy that they titUM HflWte to ^.mo fcrth 

(it npi^raml give jiapietaiieeui lovn-nm^ mfertto it the auoojmoiiA oilalhm in I'lrit., At »r. 

IX 170 b, and gi^» Oil able rooointruotion of the rite, Wa may impure the tomaUm. in Orph,, i^. ( 

000 HI, dt&cuRHfld rtFi, S0-3, which mpporte the jikcing here fl! fe » (c<m«miiug the Moiflte nS 

a dog) before the iuYocaiW Thin able t ia impofUnt aa eunliraung U»o view that tbo imgio of 
ThflQOT, n »uh»tantiftl!y faliowa that of SaphrJtu 

S. Bnnoi, Arpvn' OtfostLS**! i, ha^ been nriotted hy K. Fr^shesca^k, tt.LA^ xxi (11*27 , Otf 
IV JouotiEr. 1SSS, S2-3: for other review^ cf, d^yp^-. vm i* «■ 

F lJOKKUEinv An d/pAa&uf in Jfyifii und Magi*, i" tnriewed by R Halui in / A, . \l ,«/i. r l iLt, 

I „’ '■ 1 y2» a WH3TKSK3II to M D ™» » d ” *** 

il Hkpmko in iJUV, lP3f. (with addenda I. LlM^Wl in TAmL MdL-%, 1027, 107. 

K. Pmciswsh.™ .U^.ifor. baa been wanuly pfod«ed by R Eimw m 1937, 170 » [with 

nddtmdai, J. Lxm.iun in AITKAOE, n + l^ n H LuBuoasa in Jtii 0^0. r ^- 

F Lrijl, Li mtffi* dam i‘E>vtpt* ancitnnr, i» ocmimendod by EGlUtW m Rw Mff* da p&tl id JAi ri. t 

, r ,,. 1 r 7 JiW (Wi ,'i. ,j j U itouurM tit.-Zmt,, 1027, 34A-4 V. Tfm W Bof/ami, 

(1927). 12fi-32, if. A. in A**** 1 &jyV L > 1£, -"t -’ 7_Sk 

II. Barkis jwnewe in /W. 1927,742, 0 . Bhise, fa mitriakt Bttebmu -mv/m >*« w 

A f r ok.A U. J. Pari* Amsterdam, 19£5) T wldda 1 h«r not ^rn. 

iirtf m ato. aiitiuu Irt reviewed by H, Delehajk in Anal. Ifviivnd., xliv (l»S0u 400-18, 

A. ItfLiraEft iti Throt.lM -^ mi. 17V.-7; Yol. 2 by BWTSKSPTtiN ill im, S®M3 in 

L commentary -m C- H. x>; voU \ and 3 by 11. Umo.irh Ip Z > u.t. K.& t xi.v L920 , Oft I notfl 
also hia m*iow of O, n, »* Wmi .-mtatuA umi M m Jcr UI*rrttefmng, in Tkrol. 

1097, 2+3—1}; tot, 3 by A_ Lb N'i.icY ia Ainwl, xnt, 20H; vnL 3 by N. Ji Bn*tE in J.R.S., KVI (1029), 
vobi. 2 iLtid > and HaArM^oMiV JijwerUtion by F. PW*W* in Phil, HocA. p 1A0, B484O; voL 3 % A. 
PL'Kt’Ji In Rrw, A ,IML, vox 1927), lIJMfl, H Uiheo^o in O.L.Z.. xxx {1937), 14, A. L>. N[ock] in 
ilto (1037), lit 

Hi'jteKN^ iuir-StHAiUm, StutHim^ boa b*m reviewed by h. i'EmNOtASR in O t L.Z^ ut t .), .39-99, 
iV J Wiu^iV, FA# ftiiwr «f t\*' prophet litfMdt ■ ffar T. PAf ' ||J . ttcr+, 11, 192., -1 -02 , dwidv-. pp- 3(-~42, 
that H. io writing tbo fifth viaifiti hud aamlitbing like the Ptfmandr* l«-fohim- 

Hie lute 3d, Gnis«a*j™, iR/usrte < ir. /fdwf pwphesjf 7W. 'i. r jlivu, 

throws hgoldeobnl ligiit i>n the Potter ^ urwdo in the course of an iliuminatiivg djacuoaiah. 

Jliiu-d. of Egypt. Arok nv, *® 
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A. a Nock, FArmrtirn {Jov:r>\. 7W. StwL, Ixn, 41-3}, rretdfl rvJWy.Juax m ( \ H. f, 10, mnl bpaiJffitft 
H, <'^nrw( in xiii, 1 5. In (<7,. T iinn, 409-17) ho dlMURr,i.-N the 

€ot\fwum S. Cyprittm, explaining the initintinn-flceoe on Mount Olympus from Hermetic and other tlif - 
wiplik’id [ULr^lda, fuj(i treating app-citmiml Htorirs. on the rivalry of Christian* »n<J pisgiut* 

The paper of Flouiujfji mejtitirwd uri-isr A itr/A otjry ]h of mjicrtiuKv for Bfflnrtinn. 

Aatrvtyjy. L DlEISIllClT, flljKmufurAf VvlksfaUgion uud tiyiantinUrk-n*ngrtwA iitt/if VittkKft(iiibe f 
f TV tt (Arriving i, «, Bf* 73), is m fiir (nmoemod with mrndogjtbd belief and tnUniitw n full >tud v 

Of LLJV. 

' :,f P™ 1 “UfWrtwnt* iM F. E. HonitfN^ A Anr 7Vwm*\- Micftigim Rttpyrtn A«. t (Ctaw, 

Wit., xxn, Iter, 1-45). Axsikk-pr- is quoted na m authority for the theory of the eE-hf tv*™ r lit 
p. H 1L is fr. # b » T . 

Amie roles on thin papyrus hwm been pattialied by A. EL Hopftiutf {q Via*, I’M,, xxli . |#*7 , *67 o. 

I "ELATTH, i '<nr, Corf. tfrtr. .*»■., x, Tu eommemJi-d by W. KjtOLl, In Phil. Wtxh. J 107* 7 
K lL r '"^ox, Tftr El ei-, L, Heaved by a Kn eu linger hi tor. W. ref., icin' IS) 3Sft-tt J V[ 
t.'afijso in Aihh, 77^. AVwr/., xxtui* :1SH. 

1 %>\.t, S{. : ■>..■/!./,.,/■■■ „, t ,{ $tsm&ut,r,*fa n riewed In- M I'iiphb in OJLJL, 1 x 1 fio-r imfi-ti Ts \ 
MClleb in / > Ai7* WocA., l J>27, fi^-3. ' * ’ ' ' 

T’ rJiramillB » i» reviewed by 1L FflTLI^r In I'M. irWh, 1987, i 1 I 

II. ii wmww Du MW*** GvUrmditfion, U review'd by tt\ Eshhun in //,*. cnxvr 

I till, 4b. r K. i! L_ UK Jay a ni -l/wuu), ISSff (Aug.-SepLl t 318. 

J- iUl il- nr. Vheehk, totrim ,w untldie Attnrfo&i* (I njiu^lW H, J. Paris Amhter- 

■ -to. lim . wtUi uro P kta 4 4 50), gm* «n elaborate astrologies remmuntary on this 

U. 4 . t-r of the t flto. ^ hilo ^i E r],e ,pf Eiis interpret Ltiona of Fetroniuis are dubious, the «d]pctt> m -f nmtatijd 
w tvelMmo Reiuwsd by IV, Kjuu l in PhU. 11' Wl, 1027 t 

P. W. iLunm^ffi ^,l .,.w«>e JM. a«i. lirt.. unr, Ul“7,1M-M),dmnataatlo,, to 

’ , : ■ “" |I l' ubhall “ ”' t>J “«ta« “Wl Ml OOTUMOt uqujnM 1,-31- „r tin- wrir- -i-i- (nlm 

ZZr . .. — foi « <*“ -- > a-™ «« tolvm : “™*z 

“ ^i'whi? “T ™ for «!» Mtiwlogw... onlbk hun rnpirflr 

-7^7- w '' I *' "■ “ ,h - l -'™ : tbe ‘Hl«! qnnte u npncinl u^tb.,1 l.v i 

'7^*“'^. “V 1 " ' rtk “ ,,w » *« k, »My. Tto. metlnni, « W-l i„ ,„rt 0[1 u„. fcSL 
r; 27,TI» ‘t” ► **'•.•*' « «»* P- rp (WjJi i..+,in„nn„ ,W ni 

7 77;. ..i'l'rj ■'■■ T 'TT J-,-. -W- Till 1 l.lnn.ri .,[ the 

XT L W ■ 7X XT r- 7 - C “ U, “" t ' L ‘ «*"•«-: I I«St .Inn tnun-htinj; 

^XtTlltXLl * n ' “T“ W ”^ *ns“» *“»* the (ir.idintinrin 

L\?tnjt>anUy_ R Bnuriant ^ 3} 8, Pu, 39 -11, 4th o®nt kaf Of papyrus cudu I Homilv 

* U ,raS “™'* ^ ^ 1 •'* ■* —• M"-M»; ; 

5lt ,S ^nt GUl ' ^(fmsment of iu, f |. ri, vii. popy™, 

iim«siUf litunrftl] V ’ ^ m anathmua cluiuw, papyrm, fitb eflal,). 20®9 

r ^ «rt.j :20 e9 ft p«|yptgc l-tpjnub codel t ilt , 

^“1 " i- r r ,W “*^ Ut ,ildo t rU( ‘ form > d] ^Ud the papjru*, kt.-On] «. u t - ■ 

oeaL^ *-0 j 3 (fragment of bomilv. tApvfnuL Lb j|ii Ciiri f au-.-?- ,.. . fc , , 

.hbonntn fln-nfJ ’ <th " 0t >- 1 f^-»K pi'.^W.V to W»fo Blt in 


touted 

A. 


it nripnblinbfcd fl of Jbtthu 1 Jfani j l"* 1 "™ ll,n,u “ 

mint, ..r,e »„d of , n« ’ ’ ^ 3 <0 “> "” d "« -1- > ta.fl teg. 

II. A. Hamnia#, d#, oinfy of iW*/ o/ ^ lfc.w ^- a. t y . 

r “- **• “• si5 «*»«- .->»««>. **£U p. 
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ertid or thv 3rd century; it gWrt JfattA. xivi, 10-62, in -i 4 ‘ western H tciL The «ame writer 
d ^KT^r^H rfrir/mi Hr oj"' .-tek in thr CoflrctitHt {Harr. TAr&t, A 1 ?',, XX, 302,, J ! ■*■ v,l| h two 

fttiwitnl\ MIl-Il 1571, (Lited Oil m rijai SW-30, wmteiiw Act* xviii* stf-iii iti a "Woitetw >«*i- 
Sf'AM'KtH renuirkw on tbu predeiniiiAMP cd thuse tuite in third uBlurv 4"iv>rti I'■>'_)' 1 ! Ihirt 

fragrriprit 1 1 l’-. juiil-u tjeen diecu->Wii by A. C. Clark, The Michigan friymout at th* Art* Jo-urn 7 J W Si- J , 
xxia, 19-28). 

n4 .mph ut.t, BUSKER, A Bffro fnupn* r nt of (hf- Shv'pkard of Hwuuti ' .Ui hupitt Papyrus I 411 Tia.-A. 

Utr+ w. 11127, MKi -l.fi, with tw t, pistes), publish™ H text id - the end uf iiHvudefce u md the Ix^pmririg of m, 
uipfasiniitd^ uJ" the time of 6 Ihjtrh Aurelius, wjth |jyc:Liliiir ruwfinjjA 

Thr Htnv -trrjf of Epip/uuaiii aud Hint TLaT* /nm th* HmaHrxy of tff. .Vutvintw ly H. <i 1\ D-TN 

White, W, E. Chum, aiuI H* E. Wmuwfc Are mrtevvd with high ppirwi by h ('. liuHKtrf, TAmK 

Stud^, xivm, 2 S(J-^ (iciatniedve corntnuutj, uml E. J- (Imdstmu, Journal tj/ MtHtfiuRt fji 
Llin first by H. L&CLBKOJ in Journal, Xlll, i&-7, 3et> ><«■ hi $ 3- 

Thc AtmoMtfi* - of WvdTn Arttnin,I. is rev jawed by Iik Lacy O’ Leahy in JWwdf, ra ' H^7 12B -B, 

T hare nut yet necu B. A, SftffDWXR and CL 8CEltrtn- T FA* Mi>or I'rophM* i;\ the fwr rdWtian m ml rA- 
M,# /'Vfj^incNt or </>«*«> {Unis. of Michignn Studies, ITuiuiudetic! Series, vol sal Mr.- uitll.iu Company, 
^.Y, t 1027. F|i, iiii-f-430. 7 plate* S. 

E. Bt HHoWs. fbyrhyuthv* Z*pwrt (fitf) v {.fount. Thvot. Stud, IITlIt, 1 «Bj f qtiutn* Tnlmmlir jurallid- 
fnr hjddfct) truth I whig compared with n I*aatl wllictl IH0»1 Iwa liltwcted fr-iin. 1l« diirll, * 1 .ffguiilLug t-b-il 

h I, miateinelatioti fur ahoIL, P. Oxy. >4ii lou. iwou diNcioWed by K, Bjoo^hach, Z. f. ***L IWo„ 
iiv, i4ii tr. 

s, 0 + Moica'ii, IV W riamvK iota <wi Fapiru 739 {fiihUrtu WH, 1K7, W\ twntributes n iwhil mi 
[■«ipvnii* imujtiiKiEuJ Li Jaurmrf, mi. OS. 730 in bi** title ts n hILji fur 1 60 vi-nn' 

For W, E. CnO^H imjMiftaul. lHom*' further MtUtirtn document* [Journal, xtn, 1027, 10 2d , \ lai'ipt 
refer t" ^ 3, 

S. 1 L 11 mu ‘at i, fn f-r-.u/uiiftii - rfrfltt Uturyvi Chwttntimt in p*jjiiro\A-tfffj. vm, I'di. I' • - , nfeuli- 
f ief , p Itiliiltr tOSfiiT.od- Wessely id Fair, (Jr., xvrn, il-t, uh rnon tb» "Ante Saner, u*~ "f the liturgy in 
Apmt. Co?t*t. P vru. 

H. T.IK YZHASa, Ein Ktartfito'hrr Fapyrui (£e* Btrlnurr Jfvn'ttvit \ j*ttgoh\' Jut AJ.Jf JahrArr, , 

-Mnljr, Tiibingtiu, 1037J, puMbshos Witt fnr.oimlr P. Ben.L I301H ill 1- I ttrad w*t]pi*a «wt n'pnb- 
linhiM V Bx^delb. =: I = liiLixbel, F. tfatL, iv, oo. fi»). Beth belong to the twt ptet of <h* EtiuhnrisL iri 
n'pre^rit older and lumpier typ* of Liturgy which atirviT«J in the C K.ntry after tlie efficsal v**x*y of the 
litrirvY i-fSt Unzk. 

L, St, P. diH*He poblieh^, with a ItAtialutimi, su ostmow routeiiting ft fmpoiontof „ magiowl litorgy, 

11 niqinjiEA uf iMfjuretionrt to Yoiiotltl U> tb* nun, tbofuur wind^, Rte, f • A fnujmmt dt> filwrjjpr mffrfiiftu 

tjeptr iirr oafmJtxrm ill . I bii. (fm ScrV., IS VI f, 1 £127, tJ£ i 
" L\ SniHVi ^Studum ;n deti nltm Itot-Hi-tiim. n. A> Jf. f Kitrkm^lu-hm, N.F., tm, 

1H1-5I3) (fruds inddentiiliy with F. l*xj. 04& Hi" traimUtkiii njf PmJm %>/jw in wimmrmitxl by H. Viotar, 
ThecJ. Ut -Z. t 1027, 7. 

Fnjr 11. IaM.TMT.A h i jLj pefKtunxtlili hirUfT'-j Wf rfr S A ' -iuuL FoV , ILIY, lOJfi, fi4 II), and 

bin I’id innlitr Jr Saint Jmu\ fbl nmom i>r, «ee ^ -t, 

\V. TKt.rr.if, k H*y* " in Cfrmmt of Air*atidrii {Jo um. 7%roL Smd.. twin, is mi iadtnictiT* 

study i,f (Irtnaolinc nymlioli™. Telfer rightly nqjwtn tbr xit-sv that then' in s litnrgirid ulltinimi in 
Fa+tut/}., l, vi aJftL 

Pi AuaCJC, Utiattirpi. ii d ’ptmtirivvir flrr hist, iti,, xan, 1 H£li, I'lfl-lfi], L « penctemthig (.Titiipio of 
ill. FafiTr Unit noticed Journal, xii, 310, It Lim b«r. reriowed nl*o by ,1 Carvzxs in A’ r tth 4. red,, uu 
I’lOitt),. HsJS-ti, 1L LeeseuaXu in {IftlS), 471-Si, F. TW. LU.-Z., 1W2*.!, 301 * «>u|inir,»b]e 

simej). 

L, Til bEroHT, S. FicMn* «t -lm,rp^m-opt {L* Mh*kw, h,, 18*7,0^74.1, imintewil n juraJUl (wtireen 
P 'm JhJi and old F^yptum proverbs, And nrgwi Unit in ft Ilia^unc old Egyptian Htenttim- live* un in Ci.pfcic, 

1 have ui.it, rtHs-n [ft'S'VH (iOIUIIh f/1 "" foctio diWna p> r/yj Cjf-K i^ranf.nVMind ri S. /Imuit rt Cmxioduite 

(Picard, 1±£J6; jo fr. i or O. BaJUTT, JLi n> cArttirnur nnx ///■ ef /l , f Hi Wei <foy»fv^ pipyrM /fee» r . 

II.[ T 1028, 043-bl, 7i>7-Sl \ Dined in fly?, Ze if., xivl, 432' 

J, IjEUlMfi'l review# ID /Viif. 1027, 3410-71 P, HtilD|Ul T f^t .Urjiiiilif^flirlii Aiicnsnot'A 

BiiHtidrt, Eti 1 bijdragi tat Jr gfrthittknu der One™ (Antetcrdsm, !0ii«, E J. Fans, Pp, iii+127;, which 

18—2 
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in iruicoc'-’ to me. Thi judge from the irniow il would lppcar to contain material of nse imt not to te- 
wry conclusive See in ^ 4. 

J. LtllUETorf, flit tu? in if flint, df* OtTgfadi cW/ihim (in jfodfc tfy Sr. IM, t June-Alii;. jLlrT, 
in I'Miittinirii lutrr nfi.r with papyri in evidence; on p„ 331 n. ho refers to an HTipdilinhorl pspyriiH. 

€. Du (jilutdi^ In a short review- nf P, 0»y. in, proposes jl ratoiwtina of r. 1927. n lit m-gti'a! text 
i IiuLv-QrM. IfuL, si, 1927, 105-’;. 

Vox 11 uk Goltx, in revLowing LmraMAXlr, kniI fferrenma/t! i The of. Lit.-Z.. 1927, 149-51), has 

eomo mm a rta nn the MOr Balyzeb Liturgical papyrus- Jin t3iink u ; iluit Mur invocation Tr^paHnw ^jufi■. 
rnjjuinji tiyioi' im |iliu. r u of the iihujiL ct if vi)r dturjtu* rurTq# if, u. 1 ru^rcDuntM uii older fur ill h 
wharaiM Likr/,sins>* urged [pp, 74—fri that r. 0. t. watt earlier. 

Jl- Mi'ENriLXCi, in rnvipwifsg BiLAHEJ,, K.tpUmhtS Fr'-oj-mcnt* liter *h<- d*& J/nii o'hitiaimiA* hi 

Thu of, , 1026, 160, toward® the cu t > :iy “ oinu gkv,.sierto IhtepamkrtJ doa 3&(U&$B VI 22 Ends bin 

24 blue f’yrills Cateehes*) 11 and publishes Home si ingestions on raidings. 

A_ t*. KtH ‘K. 


3- PiriMQATlONrJ OP NON-LlHMUJIY TEXTS. 

-V/j. ViiftiWuiiiliHU notex ami ctymrtioni of docvwrnti previotuly puhltiimtl ok pl'tCud in ^ 9 tufovr. 

Itreiere* an noticad Imre.) 

Ptdemair-Bymrtine. Part % or the third volume off Mo- .Vmjun dtmch, whuae publication wuh recanted 
test year, baa team reviewed by J. Wolyt [ O.L.Z. , xix, 1927, 1963-4) and W. ScHtfb&fcT ((JtiiMJio)!, iit, 
[92 7 T I: laudatory). 

1 know- only from the bibliography fa AegypBu virr T 2016,, no. 6143i a volume probably o mtumal for 
bcIjCkjJm it uni Inanity students, by W. ScaunA&T, u (^riethitfM Papyri : Urluaivti und Brirfr tom £ Jit. i'. 
CKr. bit mt S t Jk. n. {,14 p., A Hugest, il crkL Text; KowmniLfcar. Kicluftilii, Wulha^ii u. Ivti^iiby ]!?27.' 

P. Cornel] i, whcxw Ajifwluatiue wan Dotel liu->r yeor, h*a been roviewed by ATi u k HS ( Sr<dU» t vui, 2&4— H ; 
vqiiuibte: iminoroLifF OfUTWctioua and Kiiggeation^}, S, R[kjnach] {Ret. Arth^ isv. Jb27, 401; thin part te 
not at (tt&ttttt acceaaible to tue) + W r Krnim.MtT [Gnomon, in, Mil, 552-5; vuj-}' ,-*■ ■ vi■]-, : , J. i r . 

(JJL3^ xyi, 1926, 275-0J, H. E. tax HoEazar Jonm. PAiL, im, 1927 T 277 1 , F. BiL.\tn:L IW-d. 
Woeh., ii.vii f 1927, 1994-7 1 favourable on the whole ; some latg^toni*-. .mil H, I. Pell (AYilm. ife i*. t 
XU, im, 188 und JJI.&, iitii, [927, 291-21. 

FJimuucf.-, piiblicutiotL ...f mUcatlane^wu? (■/omnuif, 3,]ii, 97 : ' ban Iren reviewed by WtLcsKB 

(JreAiv, pin, £96-302; favourable; viJliilIiIo ScsVBAKt (PAH. It'^cA, xlvh, 1927, 16-17; 

nuggeaticuiij) and 11 Kl i=.v n.LX, ixx, 1927, 1064-5), and part iv of P, Eaden hj F. 27nc!KE]i] [fly:. Z. T 
iiv-Ii, 1927. 17-4 —O;, E. KixsaLTKo PAH WodL, x lvjj, 1927, 664-5) find Luiiua\sMIa i ct i. KHk xxl 1926, 
110 -12; all favottrabie). 

The second IkkacieiduH, ccunpliftin^ A oL Viil, of P.S.1, lui* been i^nunj durinjr the yimr, ilill! (.utihilns 
nna. 921 - 1 1 h.hj, mie or two Ptolemaie pipvri nrc teeiivted it, ia ntrtioed here; bu.1, iht- majority ol tlic 
tcxti are of the ibamm and Ky&uitine periods. Tbe flnst scetiou, uus. 9S1-930, oonstete of the Alexandria 
papyri edited by AL M m- a 1114 190 } T wbuse uditioii in here reprinted. Of the mmninder tbn 

tuftjjnrity i-'tnc fram OxyrbyUtbun Mony are frtignsemiiry or of inferior inUsmat, but rulierh am; ocun- 
juLratively well pmewed, and there ant several thiub umibiin material of value. Special reference may lie 
made tu mm 953-996, u usernl aeries of accounts from tliu Apiun aielii.vu, supplemuntinf thwe in P. Oiy. 
irt ; 961, port of a camptwito roll containing a lease of goose dated a.d, 17fl und a receipt dated ajx 178 j 
963,11 lease of un orbiopoiom dateil a.d, 581; @ 68 , a rather interesting Into l’tolumriic private tetter; and 
&75, KB, which are re-editions resg.ieotivety r>f fii)4 and 634, from the Zeno archiya Tbore am also wt 9 u 
>« trmyt l rdited by \ikkk^!k. ludextis for the whole volume follow. The part Gautama iiLho some literoy 
toste aiid two Pa liter fragments, which iu* imticisl in ^ I ,md 2 dwTt PnWicaiiuvi deHa >V»<Ai 
Italian*: Pajnri grtrd t. httiui, VtiL vm, F^r., if FLrcn^ Aimidnui Libmrin luHana, 1927. Pp. 69-274, 
L t 2 (j. The previous p-ut. hew been rtiVtuwuJ by F. ZflTCktca] {By:. K, mu, I92; r 176 7 . 

Ai] iio^irtant volunm of papyrus text*, which haa been edited by P. Cullaht, cunUinn both literary 
wnrkh iLotn-ccl in1 and 2 nteiva.i and itoomneaita, the Litter ratjgmg in date fr'im the 2iid century Hi:, to tbe 
fith or hth w-ijt.i--. r.| hut ra-.i but for the mu^t part, belonging to thu Knnuui period. These art the bkauriant 
papyri, a collection which wsm farmed a owwiikrtble tints ago and no rend texts of which had previous] v 
b«Xi edited Bapfiiwbtly. Amciug the documente this Lb the uiuw witli nui 19-13* which svm luttern by Plain 
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found at PatbynX bihI iO, the well-known report ol a law*eajiE bAftm the JvrvUrw* it ATyW wIlk <1, ditod by 
Couisti i li iii JuiraiiTT in iha first volume «f thn A nrAiV + Tlw ratoon fir tL»i ■BieHion of tine pt*«* wn* 
of OtmwiH thrtf r Hjwwal lutorost, wvd it It grmtl tn lii^V tln'rn Ihiit OolliHited *iul but MiW tlmiu 

there Jin* aevicniJ tfcicUltiL'tlti* uf WflrtkltluJIp value, FIHiLU th<! .niiniiiiiimtlvi: pollU 1 J f vifw tlin IJnbiL 
inipf i Hj-ih I. la iwir lAiiit y mi 4£ f a long ami montlV well preserved G’rrit*r mill fJlXTIIg mil nilulm_ to I bent 

NiiHiUf mmi Tinighl muring InuiilitiBH ill tttc Fltvyrtin Valuable ill it rc<nivi^ -m iddrd ' il l' ttiim Qiu 

very Hetoiled ^tiwi careful udi unship of (JoEJurt,, who 1sinus nut of it- n gtail »iwtUCI of 111 T1 uni ni 'o 
the rafcognrUiH of Lund, llitit cAptoitation mid imliim. Ill lulMi in ten *-4 the t»rvi | -l.-i- o i.- If ■ =<i l, y Tin. 86, 

a letter fnm A|iriihh» m .Hyriih in which mi Egyptian llinulki girl iiifottn* but mint ar. .1 liur 

toother^ duath. This touchii]" Wfe iW ^ti will ptvtoMf obtain * gtitt* in mj future wtitf.. 

1 i ^kmi^ \ vv'-, f,u-ht moa </«'• n idung with tfit ■ r her more iotinun- OTonplos of till' fiinceo Egy| ' ! L '' i'' 1r ' 1 
Scveml of lbs other isoD'literuty tests ore of wine nuil intennt, but tin--- moim .m il are jirufaiily 
the outstanding itanii. Ltn Aijiyrvr Bo*navJt f Pari?, l haiApib t l-p. i» 4 . \ I 1 ’' t!i - •' ' 11,11 • i ‘ I * 

review by WlT-CEE^i 1 , A r>:hu\ \ 1(1, 303-S. 

l^tfAcmctic- The lir*t two volumes of EdgarVi publication of tho Cairo &mm papyri V. [ Mp Eenoti], 
VvLt.i-, 1 ' .ij■ | .‘m!-, vn.' ■ NW |igf year, cut lucicaci bj W itHtli J.i ^n, viu, ii5 8 1 . BWj ^"1 3 by 

A. PFBCfl (Joun. «tei Samktt* ln-il. 17«^3> A single M fiwni the brifinh nrilwlion h** 

buisn milled by H. I. Bell, tl Eh ilii intcnKting totter from A|<oJ]oiiiiw tn Zunu Aiiimunriic tt*« ^ 

from Argon mid MubaBcmduni from Pnorisndrft, ttn doubt i'viriwiei EJ h (inn; "t !-■’!*• ‘run, bv 
the King to i the right* of the Arsiudte inm» it b Hub’ll in 254 iu.. Gnth Si$/d#*rt >» tl- F,t t mn in 
the T/tirJ t’r'jcfwry jfcft, in £ftnbo!-n>‘ v {IflSJb "Hw &B» pspyrtM edited by Uvsj Jitvrmtf, xin*04) 

i* rv'r iewoit by WiLtEtrs ArntiV, veil, 2$.yi. 

W. Ik WisrEHMASS bn* published nnothor jiapjnui from the 35*nio nn luv.. This h on eiInanely 
bitcr^tiog imd well prawned lun-tff intber it is a. diNrumont n^tnUng litigation oat->f * U ^, 

whieb indud™ 0 ) ft cofy of the iaaj» itself, (»} an mseiKtirt fit Mxtmm tot, i u . by the Ibh^ 

( 3 ) dirw£b>nn tn Zeno’s agent for the raoduct «f the ®mn. Tim whoiu b wall ' diuri by WtrATiBitAXjf with 

a detailed cnLlUli’llUry, ,Uid 4 fai himiln b given, A i#UC fit** tk* Eitai# of A fMJtomtv*, \u Jfrm* A 
AmJ. in Rums* vi 11937 ■, El [F|j- f 2 plfitea 

n. 1. Bell Ii.-vh imbliabed -onw Ptulomnic witiwi frthlelH. part nf u -n-iiUinvJ by PutfiJE 

in iSSfi-90 aud now iu UniTtnily Uollege, LmrIoll Tlmy ate nf njieritil inbre*' as ttoing ibn "‘atlio+t 
Miinplee of Much Uhlets yet found in Egypt ^ ako baernn* the w*i b. tw« mm i* noWsd mi* m 
tiHuai, bbi'k; bttf rim . i.nlcuta are *!*■ by W mrans witlmut intarofL They oontain ac^iurita, wlikb 
clearJv (Blftte in |uirt to a jouirnij to tL*i Ibdta; and in a short, article annexed b* thv ]«ib!icutioii Pi rRIR 
devedot^ |..-Hi ljib utnra ingeuiumsly than cntivinciiiglj, th»raw ttat the nferanoe wm tn a paw puny nf 
I,,,, ib. y a W<u*d Ttitect* »f the Third Vmtnry art, nud A Ptolcmnir &W&& in AmfuU 1W!7, 

Fk’pt., A5-71. and 75-fl 

A pnblieAtion by R IcRrnim nf w MajalnU papyrett In at |mwent in.viw ^ihU- b. mr kit la i-fen^l u. 
in the bddfcignphy in Htn^JrfMa, till. 208 (utt ClSO). fro nuni-ef*- nr^ir^-; m /fawofto 

AdmrH'Vn*, MHalui, 1027. 381-lHI. 

F» ZncsEB hm pukinbud an lntorestcpg letter HaUhI in LUn ytsar 22(J B.C. It in wiilrcs^ml to tbn writeFa 
mtLtcrs nwl nuk* fur furlhnr Lnforuwtiou oupf^TxuiLLfy to that wmkitiwl ill hjj iffliijif in a dirpntB 
eoTKOttjing mi cl hurt Uticvu It is jurtKiinally of sotm- value. A facsitnil^ in givoiL ffritefitok# Frimuf- 
bbcnirfyftt fakrr !f<rtnuft nui ni«M Erbftrrit P. d. };*\ <. fb., in t irtfHim 

DuVing the y.-ur under miiiew Part 3 of the Fnciburp [lapyTi, adit«l by J. Paotsch and, after hi- ilualb, 
fl jvpnr.d fur i»iihlkatj«n by V. Win kkv. baa apjMarcd Pahtscb h J1S., aitb-: prapoirfan uf whkh hv had 
work-al for FnVirmJ ytam in nafiib timi! <l>> lie could Kjmm ffotu Other «0111ntifHIB, VA' dllJWt bv,Hj fur 
publicaLbu, hilt Witrtav had andfcrt*fce& b# oninmiJiiioaie oenaiii moopDone of hb own in art appendix. 
Later fevt!5i"ii^ y»MM further readings, affecting radically Lu •uuie ease* thu ic j tI'rpnjtetJnii of the 
docuutfintB; end. evmtwilly it was (JecMccI, m (^wiaitltaiion with tlttAHOwjTX* b» puh]ihh PajhwhV U£L 

lmatljered aud to add on ajifxtiidix bicrruitly lunger tlnui PiMM'H'n |xirtiou of the volume] iu which Wru;EER 
ettnlis. the rvaultfl uf LL% nrrbiun mul hin niwn hiteqiretatloo wherever this divergne fpmi that of PajubcxL 
The iJiHusiou, iu tin 1 c'irt’iuin-'iicuh, wot perhapfi jn-stifiod, hut ft certainly enUilv gr'ui imonreminuL-etL 
I "a kwh's ^tnuteirtary, nbriotinl) of great Impottance in view of bin mastery of the lolgeot, is net in* 
froipjuriittv w iu the air’" tiouttiHtA on looking at the appendix, one finds that th»i readings on which tik 
views were bawd cannot ho muitainad; end <uio has wntinualiy to tom from text to Appendix in ord® 
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vi 'i --.iuir wli.it lie trim ranting i. Blit the ;uMici.tn ku certainly n difficult one. null it gneH without 
•-•ysriig that tv work vrhjeh pritiLuin tiie r< suits ->f tlw lull nun of t.wn *wh autlmrities is of prim- imp-Ttaiikcc. 
Tin 1 papyri :lfb .ill Ptolemaic, acid tin: majority form fra ^rnirai fat iij" .1 aingb- roll Lauitoilimi; ■ ■]«i 1 ■■■> <■ f 
Jmuiiii i'Miv v.i Htuu in fho ymr IT!) H luJ. A- Jo the lull uru "f this- roll W| LcRlA incline- to ■. diffETanfc viuw 
frotij ijj.it nf Rutmir, Ail the Eru^mcinbi are very imperfect, wnd indeed b III' win h collection is dis- 
■ip[»Mlititig jjt a r:ghutce, it 15 only thu CtlnstnjL'tjiTe gening uf the two LdifcfltTi which Irrtii^ ■.■ Lit. Lt.-i reft! 
Wfclim Olid nignifiti-iiiCTL. Milirituitfftoi us# tier Frutburt/vr PapyrtMM ■ jow A •»$. 3. J\in*ti*tii£ Urhuu.drn far 
PhfwtmtiL AM. ,i. !hi,{ r U*rtf*r Ai\ PhiUliirt. K.L, iWT, T. Abk) Heiddborg, ' krJ Winter, 1927, 
iy i* + J J Si 

tLtEKS publishes Irma the I’rbihlUL; collection a petition lithium- 1 d l.g like ncrilwi 1 if FhiUdulpbia 

liyn chinidl itL il3 ii if pan Sl'jiiuj* Slid makes il i.bo ocji.kiJD for ,| v&IuuUd diticuaffiiuii of lIil 1 SvlioLj 

iidL An ‘ATnfjyvTii™ is moDtiomd m tho petition, ami also n Mijrp^r. Zu rim “SgpisnJuni GAtfcmJ' 
3,1 ^ i r|jr Af/tJr 1U27, i. Tn r In JnAiV, yujl, i*7, IVucojs trive&o note on this puhlicft- 

liun, with h &UjaII tost c-.erection. 

At. important event during thu year is the «ppa*rain» -if Rut, iv uf Vo|. j of FlU’R^ grout under- 
fcildng gfrajuaily refen-od tin u l .I , _Si. Thin part, w-hkh comtem* |i|^3-6'^ t-un cl Lulus tho volume, .-ind 
rojihuns the " NjicHtriigu und VnrbffiMnu^ht, 1 ' a tiwful “Sorapeumv-Chi t tinik t D giving * ■ linuiidugiua] 
i.. blr' iiferETitu, Uni unkiw to tb$ vulumo [the ful) index vurbanmi Ls re-servod for V.nh m^n/i two [.iLiLu*, 
#howmg the Dresden jwpymfL aim touts lire of u miscelkneotns kind but include several very h»pc#**nt 
eh-euroeulA Witt them is wtnploted thn publication ,-f the MexnpliLi jujiyri, und Wh:ms is to be 
lieartiij cougBktillktfid end Lt oinked on Lhe euncluadon of tho timt pirt Lib uisk. tfr&u'jidtn F'ioftM 
icii \, A?t*rt Fund* * Seo mMasa in cairlint iiutnlraeuts uf ibis tiibliggrophy. This j^ut w ruviewod by 

R. il. ItlVtiw Z verpL fax'fit nv., il.rji r 

Tw " pnblicutioiffl of docuiuefits in other IjingiiAgiw than Grouk nmv meutfiiwl as m. njij^riitis 
lothii dsviajtpn r M Ltorauttci has publirtbwl nu Anmiuc rntrikioii of thu tth or %tl oernt, elo. ive-irsht 
..f Arfo II IhoSeuiy L cr Ptofemy II) Umght by SPiBGu.m-ua it Lnior in Jiuiuury 1027 It is 

i. rt..vj 3 n fur srtlt-rjki. in y.LJ!^ n\ •]U 27 >, Ib-lA-j Wilckks loot puhlaLod .. note on 

fSori As'rt P, LiUo iluiin i, whudi had hitherto tssiiii insocesuibie to hiin (drcAie, vth* S&o h)., 

/ i<Jeitniic-Rttmtin. vtt iseu Jiturmalf xm r JtH') hu Isoi. mriurtwB d by Wil.■ k kv iJraAir, vm., 

-- !,t ' >inportent m iimwI) ruid Sax XicojA O L 2., xxx, 1027, 477 »; spwiaUy frmi the legal side . 
« U«I!5 lum ftbw puhlkheh a bekied review ur rjitJjnr ^rhapa a note [with new rttidingttj on Lhu 
two pipyri puhMxhed bj Kbivisnui tuid Kiiyms m long ago ax 101 a in ,Vx^ &J kr 'ltywupb. Anhir, 

Roman. OLssu?i 7 s pQpyra&riejr h*H bemi reviewied by W. Otro {FkiL IfociL, iltic, |027. ;vn ] tj 

W. ri-Jnrn.YiiT O.L.Z., JflUt, Lt‘J2(3, in; , ^jid il. UyMbEBT i Rea. rls Phil-, Vl r 1027, 287-S) •, 

El hiLs dontimud hie publication uf thu Grain jvgiyri, bib mwinstalment uorttid ning noe, a to 

ivhk-h are -Ls follows: 3. Onth of a.e. 51, that a ahophard from PhiLsdnlphin in not being «»icgidod. \ ^nw 
Ktnvtegua oceum i. .to. Philiululphu. An Jnterwting petition in * eg*?of usmuIl .an '.^1^.^ 
"T s " J'-'ii-’i rgo riccursi, ;s r x-n. 44. liwik d»^iX)i} (g dtflteult dncuitinul, a* tho fonntilA is nut clrar':, 
«. 148. Thu **«ic cUsh of document an P. Os>\ etc. 7. a.h. 3S1 t Ptnl.LdrlphkL Loan „l muiiuy 

■Jt L E for (SflAru q:i, i^.iijbr i. 8. a.d. 221, Phiiiu|g||ib]iL itupndiatjon of a m oonscqucttce of 
Wpv* ri,Ll3 “»* thfl ppwinttJi EmriaUnuui am reviewwj togethur by AVilcees dre^fr, viu, 310-12; 
ilckes reviews J.v4fi', tto, Boar's Ai it tut mart} Co^tmrtt (sac Juunnit, xni f 101 i. 

C L’. l£iMAH has jiuhlished wmn ptpynw Xraginoutn from Ikvrhvmhiis a 11 but one of which are 
litomry wnd have th^drr been ootieed in S t abovt The -uceptioa Eh , letter (mw Tm,-. , Upaytefa 
and pMOjjf the pe rsnm who (wcuiw ui P. Oity, 1029, to hh. father Oniiopbrifi about a suniminis from the 
lcjiMinol. nt Akoria to di-e fejwyXto gw np to ih-it pltwe. IL -hit ch from the tvigu of Dotnfiiuin 
/.□jwcirfH oj i’,tpyri fnm Oxyrynait^m die it. ,*n-, ixv\, SflO-ia Bnvinred by \Yi lcubs Ar>kt>- 

vm T afuo-io), 


A mvii-w in Mavwrisv, tu 1.927), Ifhi, of Te rvn,,^ Papyri is known to me on tv from i be 

niiiUcgniphy Hi Acgiypr^* , vm, 300, no, Olbi). 

The Mhdiifpm ephnbw docoMt odsto.1 by Bell k' lha W yii, Lh mvWed hy Wili ejs 

A^m., vm, M' It has ™ioned the pnhlieation of t wo other domtfts relating to ephi’bi. On,- at 
Urhn Winch fm^nshes * n^nl ^rrdlel to P. <i*y. 47y, » edited from Son mwf. t^n^ript of the 
,jr, “' '■' L 1 t l U A JNfolffo, ChnaL Uh m Jeamttf, HU, 219-2J. The other 


at 
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Michigan, ie edited, with * ghttk detailed uoniniciiUry, iry A. E. K, ItuAK* Tht Epil-rw ffecunf uj t* 
of Aatimtiipali* found «t A'r(N#u. ibid,, lAl-L Both ore of tint Slut omjturr; tbo Michigan 
document in [nirtwubu^y useful, yielding nevcnil irew ptene* of tutomnaiLon 

R. Caov.u- nuticwf the Latin document published by Samheiis (*oe Jourwd, xm, loo), re|mxhuunj? 
thti tent itntl adding »:huq nnt*-> mti& guggmtion for reading), J Vi>r.'.iv , irn -p,ipyrui tntiv d hfypi -, m Jo*™. 
Sttv^ t sgfl, M88-70L He lias also published on article un the Lathi toblnto tmitainin^ <jxtnreia of uutifloiittii mn 
,-pf birth, in which he ^publishes the Kehrey toHat^tbciw in &<bU. vit,«*iE*n tire other example .»n.t 
;l ,[,J- soimn • 1 filuuli]« note*. Cl'^ rmggwU for tire forte uL tf. r «. «ic/ h the oitensian ■• re/eyi. 

• ad k{‘iriu*h ■ Ertnfiii dt' A'(MiwjM.r 4ffiF (Mll|J> 1&®"* *' ja 

H ffgmm |>uIiHhIihh a papyrus of tire €*fa MJiweiun which cuiitfliiiH. u [n-tdirm of a.il Ihfl cntiumiitig 
the theft of arcAWq It i-imon frnen ThnuldpliviL lieviowed by WiLotr-N do-Air, vm, 31-'- 

J. (j. Wenter, ho* published n mind I but uratmurely in tort sting i'f l-tte» fanu l1m ’ Midiigun 

iwliuetioth They am mwcollttinMW in origin* but they hav* * curtain rc.uun.jti Interest In that they Hat* 
in uiie war or .-mother i*j person* on military wvieo. Tbo fimt tw^ whn*h an- ut*a rr * L '^ t "” ,[ J 
to make a jrepufrr opjiepil. Jin- 1 two exoelkntly pieutoitoll lettolw touiid tether at Kanujj'i u. the mi til eu 
af wm, both fam ji youth named Ajtflinurifr i«et» h» toother and written the fifrt. from ih» 

? t?n t id T * tow daya la ter, from Rome, IVe loirti that he had been drafted to Mimmiin and that ho thought 
Home “ft Unn v lntxd' The ikto is about JMt iWII. No. 3 u from SempmnioB to hi-. «* ti.di.i on hi* 
rtolktmimt: unrly 2nd century* towyTmiu- la muab m««t by tli* rujx.rt that tun mn hml urn "utiMed in 
the tlect 4. Timo of thulrisn, Jnliuj* flenwns, a Lrutnriou of the legi.' xxEl Ueinwrkua n« Sjh> ration. 
\ Timm of"Ttojan t InterMtiuj: letter written frooi PFflltia to Kihrmiin. <>■ Urdrcinturj h.-npmr- <■ '. W to 
his Mjniiraiiu Ifcfrr- to the ««p|ily of T-n^d ta w)ldi«n nt Jav^in^ on, iU? » journey faun 

AleiondrjjL In t /..■ &mce of Ii*mn Utimfrvm tAr Mifilripnn CdM™ of I'npyn* l,J rhli ' 1111 

(IBS!), 237*f^ , _ .. . t. 

I know uiity farm a iwicw hj R HoLLajmi i'kit. li'ti-'A,, xtvil, 1027, 070 Si . n publicatKoo by 

tr, ZjrurrrELi of n 2ml .-tiniiLiry tetter faun Amiaouiu* ta Aptoo eoocnninqE &h1i fin r 

VV i leke.n reYi«wH the 3rd century Inaai puhluliod l«y Vax Kml and JohssoS («e& Jf^rvaU utt* 

1EJ1>. Atckiw r TUJ, 310. 

.r. G- WciTteE l haa pultli^ied «n cttnwly iiiR’n;«liig sinriM .Archive .■! I irmly h'ltim* fa»iu lL "K 11 " 
^lleutitin. They date fani the time of tHodotiim, khJ amiut of: fatiT loiter, fnuu P.mihcuji to bin WLfr 
Blulmeiiia: one fam tbo am hi hia wifo atr! ,J,nij?hfrr; m* tu hin l«*hw* urn' frum Flm^tia to Imr 
muttier. The letter* mm fish in human fatcreal atu! Imvo moiwfw utlier rotefftiLir^ foattim. ScjmliLy, 
thnflflb Ift moat tire family j. cluarly ChfiatfaB, ctre E.-tier i* ire nbviawly t^agan. U thi- a ^ of ^n- 
vimitmi or of nsh |jw uiKltit pcnrerattkai f If Wrtctyjf i* rtgUt, rb he well laay U:. in -uggotmg tlm the 
Achllkna mentioned in one ..f the letter* « tho ^U ltumm unur^r of lire name %u, do 

tfarpcuorr Ac&Btmm, in M*r*b r. Pr. At, L027, tire l^t mtrei be Wc 

/■rfficn i 7 lwrefa, in p/^nrauf, il!l f 10271, W-Tt- 3 ptui™. 

Hie Museum volume, utui Chnituw i> t" ^ , r ,UI 

intending aid va] treble rev low by W. uvn, »K7 ( IfflMh), Sr*- dl»> Wbiw, 

Lti the following divialoii {ByutiitiH*) and in ^ 0. 

Thu chief item in tbi* diviaton, him! probably the moAl bapabml tnlrereIki«Hta rc..Ifation of f^pyri 
publishtni during the >rcij- 1^ P. Oxf, XVII, iHMied ire a memorial Vfllntne U. Prut' ilPmLftlid OOiltniulflf:, 
iUi a fmutiepiwft, itn’eircilletit ih'rtmit of him. Hie mtuaLto literary texU in thi* volume «w dealt 
with In §5; l r 6, but the nundituntry teat" am in their own way ticu hsfis ootewortby- A n^cript 
of Severn* AkxandOT (wv it(M) la unfortuoatidy too much mtiiilatod to yield much deficit* infumiaii™, 
fljul motto hsperfat in an edict hy a prefect ndalinp to a triennial Mute"* in honmir of Livi» iuul 
some other jn-wmi (310h%but Sl<*&, a. 4th-centuty letter fn utprefect owluring the coQnction of ntplutitj 
H>f geld to be ^nt to Nk-utnadiu*. Ih well jmtoBnred, though the pmfrci.» naereia lr«t, Tlinmoisier imprirtant 
ofliutal doc urn ent» fe0u» t and a«0t mum valuable i" tl RA a well-juwennd f*|iynre weernfag pntomdtnp 
in theaeieito in *.o. 370. Sill w a wjiurt of elm bnfom Ure pref.vt Patrooim. iLtmertintiH ; 3113-2116 
am tiffiuiid letter each with muiieLhiri^ of ttoporUtoot? anJ there ore wvend other papyri among the 
Lillicial docomotiEH whit-U offer ^-.linto «f r.utatoi*img intunwt. Among the jwtuioire may lx ujiuiriimwi 
213 U, Jin appl I cation (a.i>. 2*17 > tu the bounl nf gyuma"iajvh« of Oxjrhytrehua fm ni m "*-*»! or of Antinnnpol ihi; 
ai3 { ft docmnsit of th>- HiLin.- rretum a EG,0, 970 but Irelter [fn-^rred; and 2134, a Lang and w^il 
prePOfmd Ji|iphc»tu>n tor iht negistmtian of n mortgage (about a n. 170), Among the cmiir^u, 31SQ, 
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a *4u of si l ..-.it- in tL- fi'-rnj ..f n k-i^e >a.d. 201 ) r calls for -i|>ocml wt-iee. Thw art- a number of letters, 
«nvt3t-id rjf them offering point* nf interest,; 2153, ivi naming >m inter ided vurago by >) j*i*r) ’“the Ettfhi 
"irT i. 2134, 5 I Tio, he id SIWJ Lira epeuitlly worthy "f nuntiiiiL 7'i- OTffrkptwh wx /Vi/pyri, Part ivn. Edited 
l> AlrTlG n > Hurt, T^Hunion, Egt pi Exploration Hocietj, 1927 Pp_ 1 '■ f313L -t plains ami ptflllniiL 
M. Noms a s edition .if s*>nic Alexandria papyri, which :lh already mentioned hr now been re printed in 
P.s,[, VI1T, I-- retlemxl liy IVILCKEX (Srdpi'ir, V 11 1, 313-14). 

i/. M i mkIYfel, a niiVr recruit to the ranks of jioji^iTiIngy, |j<l& produced i mudtonniis edition nf snlnn 
privftlti J L iters in the Berlin cnUectkm. Tla^e ire;—J. Fuji. BemL IS^&T, early 4th ivutury. Uhristtnii, 
|T. l.-dily frum the Ecimo persons u& P_ Oxy, 1774 ■ which he reprint*); ± R Rerol. VJ&*\\ will 3rd • cnlury. 

A *ci nf four letter-- a .sc sheet. Both papyri are dintinutiy Interesting, fipiatulu y>>:ntac iuo.l*i.->c r in 

JStw, xxx It>zJ7;i. 2n-nv. 

1 *•*- WuriiRN rcrinvx tin. fr.LgznFLit retatiiiij to liturgies edited Uv Vax Howpx .i..| .Tiiitssi-in 
t-. xitt, J"J , which he lioJiid in daft? from the early if.h century rivtim-r tlnm the early 3rd 

a* the editor* =toppo«ed ^An-fiit,-, nil, 3] 4), 

^ ■ E-. f hl’h edita another Cuptiij Jtehrtian tetter from thr archive pnliliHlu.Hl m Jmen Ckrietimu in 
AtfW • chil li iiiiA Imjcu acijuired lo the British Museum aitxe thu ippearuiuu of that wiluniBr A frUMlniie 
!-■ given, oid the i optic is traijsl vted. In connection with thh tatter he note* furrtinr nofRieueen to the 
Miitsti. 111 - ^ifpphfliwtitary to the*, collected in Jani't am I Cftri-ittaiu, and puliliitbestwo (Vjitic theohrjrical 
LcxLb. .S'nnf FtrfLhfr Martin u /iucmirai/, in Alltnuil, HU (1927), 19-56, 

IhvSALn: K JaUfwii, ITT I, 116 U reviewed by TMiLCKEN M rd.iV, Tin, 314-to) untl 

h- ZjlCKHl] iitiZ- Z n Lim, 1 !>57, 177—Hi. 

Irie Mfftroj mil tun Muafium vulunip, 7VL.- ifuntuiivj/ of Epi}rfuiu,\v* 'sw: Jon-f>K Slit, HIS) tin-s Kmu 
reTlewLd hy r. H. Kilieltxg (Am. Jo*m. of Are xxxr, 1957, 1Z&-U 0., W, SrixoHLiimo HLZ-, X 21 , 
81^4, b.H-y.i. .Hill P. p. AttfiL fioilami., xlv, 1037. 393-8), Bee too in £ 5. 

■ I. 'jk JEnxhTkQT h P, Ftotsi^-GeOTg, tv «sue Joh, muf, xiii t 103) lias been rnyiHwisl by WiIjCKEX «. Ifp/iiir.. 
vm, 3(5-16) and H. 1. Ubij, (Jount^ xiu, IWT, 269-71); Bttt 1 * Titu Official Later* (ibid., 103) l > 
WiLCKKSi i.. E rch tV, Yin, 316) und 1- JSfc. Msk] Jh/z. Z., axvn, 1 WT t 17'J-H'); and Guo ukases vol i of 
tho Amine il CvrptiM Php. Raituri I.iy M. Sobelrmjkim M Lit ^Z , 1927 1 256-^ . 

Among same Coptic oatnma frim Thebun ptlblhlhwl by A. Malloy m* fetir of tho 7th-8th century 
"Wafc ban-cat acooant^ amt one (7th tsootary) which contains a letter, 0*tr*tw ooptet d* 

Tf,vt«* r in Rrv. iir r£q. rp ti r,, j (192a-7), 152-&. 

It. T. Bmjb. 


t - IV'I-ITICAI. HiSTiiBlf. Btography, Adauxistratiox, Topik^rapht, i ^JIRDTJO [.GOT, 

irW.PL The fourth volunit: , f Ppmtfu Suiorp of eriginAlly written by M muitv, has l>eeu 

pot into thr CA^hhf lull I, [h of 3 L IL Bkvak for reYisi,-.h r with the result that the third eilition is praoticully 
n iituv i"Sik T giYinfii cntnpkita -yurveiy of put prevent bfnrniation un tlie E h tok.moic period A H&ary of 
%ypf thr Ptplemak DyfioOy, | J ipnilon T Methuen, 1^27. 

tv F. Le hiu ss-Ha n ft eontributeo to the lmiiunrinl vi.Sumo ‘F-irmEjuBimi ftcinrirU (ftift/ebmcAt 

Hci cbetibetg, 1D27), pp h I42-6&, Ati article Pbia pym*j A-ttpi n.mf mt&% Aurimhe-n oun iJtr*uivn tdritch f’p* 
Amy,, cm I L’i King rhij tiny Smith-* Babjloniflu arktenw and tinting up the Syrian war with the Bfarngglus 
in Hum pa. 

r l'hL- «c4 Jt ,d volume of KMuimpr's fu^khtr dhi lfrlh-ni*vu ( * in reviewed by C. W. in 
Jnhrbuch. xLvir -:lti=27.. 126, by W. W, Tarn in Ch^ IU :IP27) f 146,. .md bv U. Pnn.n p in PkiL 
If «jA T> 3tLTn (1937), 1246-7- 

W . SnKGKLiiEHus fHt *tt<nihirhnU$lci( mn H&odoU Baiehl uber Attjwptm is rcviewisj by p. A, A. 
Bunn in JlWinn, 1D27, 244, 

1 ■ 1 ft ' v ' e ’' vs JoirtaujcrV Vimptnatitu# mankfakbm rHH» Jnumal^ xin T U>3 ■ in Journal, un. 

2W-9. 

•n, Udknhiu Apt ' faeJoirptnJ, xi, 97 1 it feviowed by J. R Lukks Ln PAlI. W„ck., XLVu i'l02: , 111) 7 , 

(*t t w»< rd works U].wii -i» history of Egypt under tin; ('hrktdiin em|tnir> it would seem that tburc m 
w ' l[h * xi ' v 'V' n ‘ T,] "* M ™ iab tom'* appeal (d. Journal . xm. m\ for « renmvod study of this 
TrfEtmiscjdH'ibibBJiwtrtp wle ihkniifbweiHendn Eprfiche^ i* timely, liu-t. Z t cxxiv {19&\, 173-R7, 
OTTU SLLCK ’ % ! ' r ^ {< « bit* Ih .,.,1 reviewed hy K. I Jo LA er hi Z., ill I (1046), =593 k He some 
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of the principles an which ^ftErk norrecfced the test of the iTupnrin[ countitnumiK, O B \ tt OKHWMWXR’i 
(le*ckicht* drr nltkirchtichm Litemtnr (ve«Elk 3 aliil 4) lirLH IwlIL reviewed with Irthlitigniphicnl intjipLniwnsta 
by F. Dheu, ihitL, 39! a, Ii»t F, Bt'HW aUTT'i. dflM CnncSUarum m mean-uni jn, i. 1 , ml, V fnn the i’oUDcil 
of JEjjIuJh-UHj) li*ya Leen niriowEx} by Ledon Lei /jbriu dkitfaife eaddaiaitigue, XXII (1048), 8S|-ft. Fur tlm 
devdfopmciit, uf the imperial milt rofrreticio muy lm mode b* I lift review by Kaiir-tei-t in jO,"’ 2.. <:mv| 
lOfV), MO G, of F. Kahteh-h 1 Vom Werdegerwg tUr abewil<ii*di*ohen A aitermyttii i.l-«ipKig, 192 i em-i to the 
rvview of the win ip work by lliitiui Krcns in (humton, n U-iUd'i, Ml 2- Hi Ji:as Mabpxiio^ Hidoir, dm 
pntriarr/t+it etc., baa Iran reviewed by Lerok in ftitm dhitioirt «hXIII [IKH , ft92—1. 

M. 11, Baynes Jjua attempted to explain the u» Egypt in thfi Ilidtmn Attgntfa. Th ffittomtt 

Auffwrfa: it* Date and Purpoae, CSamndoiJ t’loifl, Oxford* 1938. B5-G. I":y | 1 1 --ft btltriH Hltlllltt hu 
ODDBidoml reouLt pubLieatmnB on ilia later Empire in flfwa hVmyw t cliii (1926)* 193-22V 

Political flit fort/ and pontion of nutimialitiut. Ijly ftoes-TAYLfJH dbcniHai the nvulonoo In I ms iWiymI 
fnmi the Alexander rounKwe- Thu OuD of AbtXOtudfr at M* .■•nidna, ill Phjoi., xxil 1927 ), 10B-IL 

Keivyt AIkyeil, AfamndiT tmd ifa- Gunge* ■. AiW, iii, 1H27, lb3-fll i, tci&y tie l»LnJ for eritirinm 'if 
M A lexiiiider- hiB tori aha. 1 ' 

0, runji-r d&iis with Alexanders visit, (o the nraclo of Amman, jlW*I *(jr Vhitfoirt l i "A^UJUJufrr, y r, Lr 
pelcririctyt an tanetxair* dAntrwn, R**. it. awl, XXY1JI (19211 1 , 21 IS i ■ 

An article in The Time*, Jan, 7th* 1927,, en the juluid ik.hul, suggests that the motive of the vinit «iw 
military, Pilgrim or Bj>yt Atm*rider W the OffBA b’ritieused by D. Q. HtiUitttil, ibid., Jan. Nth. and 
reply Jan. sfiUth. and by 8. Hf tiNMin} in Re*. Arch,, xxv IfltT)* »M, 

U. fopvx'i DtU Alzanderreich in/ prv*Op. limndlage ifl reviewed by L\ WlLCEES \D. Lit-2, n, U.vn, 
ISK7, 3SW-6b;s by W. \V. Tahx i : €l<ut. Iier n XU, 1^37, 3ft), and by C. C. Edoab (AiirTuff, xnt, 1927* 368], 
EhuE.vbeno'h Alexander und ■ I rififptf" (*& Journal, xrn, 104 m terinwed by J, Kiiih^r (Ifiti. 2nii., 
13^ UI27, Huft % 306-8), by If, i 1 , Blok (Jfmmta, 1027* 305- d) r by A- H* (tiiit, JaArb n.vi ( El>£d, 
601-2), by E. MiTEn /> Lit.-2.. n.vir. l»27 fc 37by V. Meicfiklheih i PAR w* h-, XLlflt, 1927. h , 
and by lb Kaiiiiateivi lit. Lu.~2., .txi* MtiT, 474-7). 

Fritz (ieTHi'd- At^ynneier drr Oram* ttnddir Di<id>.>chen ianoviewed by H, Buvk (fifnif/mofi, 11+27, 1-7 

by F. Heioiklbeih {Hid, Zt&K 135. 1937*310-17). and bj lb Waoner (FAii. WocA* xlvu, 1937, 3M 31. 

Korn EHAAH’h Satntp**fxAiuk det rriteii Lugidm <wx Journal* nib 104) in nniftWml by F. txSLMANV- 
Haiipt in A 'tio, xxt, 1920* lOft-10, 

The nriicle by E. t'ro, La Cttnditioi* jurirfiipie de lit £W S-fitfrir Dll lemfit dr Ptafemf tipipRan* [Spritt, ' 
1927. 143-62)* ban hnituncal w wall ah junutli- imjKirtan-no (sise also S 6)* 

iiefcfeiM' 1 - ^biitild aim Ik' mude here tn L. Buas-TATum, TAs 4t FrostynMit* and th,- EMmuiLf Ruhr 
Cult JU.S_ t 3LLVII, 11127. 63-63) ill* I i 2\ And tii E. Hie keiihANN, &ritrtfge -ur antRm l yicutuirti 

getL'kiehto. L I>& I/n,)n'itfivrt»<srk die itan.twtt&kil'whe StAhmg d*r tfiUmm tm ptoitmdiitkm Aigypten 

(Jr>Aiv, ran, 210-30; -ate also > bi. 

V-TkcBEJUKOWER. Dir holteit r'jfj iftA n- .StnA/rpt^i tuiitntfrn run Ahimiubr Jem tiro* mth bit uuf do /jA/JUfr- 
&il, Bp, si + ilik taiipicig, 1927. il rweir-Wed by F. HKIOHBLBtitlt JU Phil. Waek. t XLVtl (1997), 1247—'fl. 
Bad by t!. I^KtSAcii] in U*t. Arch ^ xiyi (1997), 3 92. 

SriEIHI&EXQ'n Hr it rag r Cur RrMtirumj rf« n™-Ji Fn&trrdnfa-rtet 'K*r Journal, HR, 105; in. ruvinw^t by 
C- F* LcuMAsN-HArn in AYib, xxi 1 10201* 1U7-H. 

IlfiKHk i.ilH um Atiurartiif* Jlruollening im PtotmudcrreicA (pee Jtninttd, XIII, |ElfO in rt-vu vrUil by 
H. Kkeh in G,O^A n 1&26. 172, by U. Hniurt 1 in Pelrrmant J fiit, f LXXTI 1 192+1). 29, jUld by H, iiLMYR in 
PkiL Xl,vni03a) r 111I, 

D. Kaubbtedt 1 ! Ryrixfke Territories in ktllmitlitcker Zeit la reviewed by E, Laqubur in bnunpJi, 1927, 
527-311 

.Sen£FBAHT 1 * ttritrhrn l •« + 1 er/ypten -*>*■ Journal, XIIL* l<Kfi) m» rCTlftwrai by P. CdLLAHT tiler tie yhihtl,, 

per. a. i t 1997, 97^4), by A. Lxhky [D, Lit. 2. io27. 1199-1200), by F. Hfruii (Or. Lit.-£ H xxx, tttl, 
037-4), by A* ISontxA {Aegyptm, vrn, 1927, 200-201), by SL L Uidll (Autwif, im, 1927, 272-, t.y 
J. it. Ll3tE“ Ltd $ Fih>l„ till, 1939, 291 3), by Y\ W. yon Blittiso Phil Wtck^ xi.yh, 1027. 
ami by E- BiraxuntA^^ (finomnn, in, 19S7 t 671 *6). 

Vas Gkwisoi.s'h Hvtttytiwm* op Vrevrnifm Botirn iNttJ Journal, SIK, l-CiS) in nvinvel by A KraEVm- 
(PkiL W&A-, SLvn* 1927, 110-20) and by M J Iomdekt {Rev. Bdgr l'hd. 7 y* l02i‘l T Si7). 

Phjjiia'H Mitwtjent dr* Konig* PtolrtnaioM I] (mb Journal, UU, 100), b kv tewed by E. Kdhn ttr. 
LU..Z.. ixx, 1997, 1GL d). 

Jcmm of Egypt A rein xty, 19 
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Ernst Mma'a Die Grtitizen dtr helleniiiitehrn StaateH in Kltirtaiien in ^rltittcd l>J iL EngEEH ill 
JAunr^i, Hair, 1927 t IP!!-3. 

Tim ittwinh qnefttjnn ?it Ateisikdrift continues to excite wmie interest, S. Rklmach criticize* Stt'aht 
JOHN) (WHS Jr/iimaf, XIII, 107 mid bolds to hi I- uwrn theory, Clauds et let Juift Ahm&drm* ill Rfv. A 
XXY(IRHI), 242. H. bAqnxL'H, m tfricehiKh* Urbundeu in dtrf juduch-JoflleniMtiit Arn fjftrotitr , fliiL Z., 
13«» U»i7, 228 52 ;• refers to the letter t«f Cliunim* and WiiiLHicir's thcoty of tun Jewish *nn babies, which 
lie rejects El Bwsocia given n summary of the interpretations of rite letter lji -i tectnrp dulivered on 
IH April, 1027, Jvift et Chretien* di t PrtfiflwFrnr A/ftrwiu/j'iie. Alexandria. S<K^ rte PubL fc^jpt. 1 !)37 
Pfi fM'. fl pi '1 j-s. From At'jffjitn* via have references to LL Licitte sprout, Znr 0- * ?*icAt‘ der Jadrb 
AUratnirien iri Mo A. Sthr. iiett'A- R7<L JtuL, lxix 1,1925), 337-Gl t suit h« R JI.VfiA, (If* u Atti di n/ \rtiri 
Alefdifdrini En Didatkaleion, X.S., 11 (1B46), 40-34- 

Bxli s Jnflm win/ itrif-ekm iw Journal, Mu. 100 in reviewed by R R£exnacr] in /inf. drdh, nv 
(102t>), £7R by M. WmsatirEB in //i>l Jahrh., nlyij I'i7 . 130 T, by W. Gaselex in ffm, /fee., xli 
(1W7), b7, hv H. WitLatcE in D. L\L-Z^ 10Z7., 150-h, by F* llEKHELtimM in Phil, IFwrA, xlyu (1037), 
1148-61, m Lit . B., xLvi (1827), 2128, by A, Jf’ncHEH in Ckritfl. Welt, njt (Jflt7), 441V1, by J. Vool 

in fe Lit.-Z^, JXX (1927}, 760-61, by J, G. Mnxs in .Journal t rm (1827), 124-5, and by H BicmnAsN 
in OfiOBUML, ni fl9S7), 67l-u. 

Vgji PrphEE 6J£ts J is Alextrndriiiinr.hea M®nyrertil-teu is reviewed by F, BtlarEI. in Phil. Wvch. t xu si 
(1027)4 B30-0, 

'iln: technical huh of the term .Aarm w dlwmflerd by E, BiCeermann. who conclude* that it donoteil 
ttiE! rjtMPnh of Alemudtiii enrolled in deinta. w-hE^nea* 'MifofAfifir, under the later iHuhirim .mil [lie 
Human-., were 4 dtuyenii tic moindrs droit," t) 0 t mcioberi. '>f demos. ,4 -pny/M de* arrmi durm .'Ay vyir- 

yrwti- 'Mktijjf in /7n'. d‘ P/iil., 7t Sdr, I :1027 , M2-8. 

Admtitiatratum. The omatituti oii;l 1 inscription ■ if t'yrou (see Juurn.nl, nil, b*7' Iiwisj dhtoiitoed in 
aevem! papers, tw» by G. ns Sa^otih, La Mag no Charta ddfo Ctreamm in Div. di Filol,, uv (1020), 1*8- 
78, and L* Decretal* di CVrrjie in /hr. di Filol^ lv (1027). 1 Hri iJj 3, by F. HmcnEi.inMi, gum Verfn&vng*- 
diogrammu to ill Klir>, JUI {1027}, 17fj-^2, who .lntea it in 308, and by Tn. Rkixaoh, La e&iri* 

Plf/iimiupw L O/r-hf, in Her. Arrf, r , juvi 1027), 1-32, who pilot* it. in 322 or 32L 

Cduuxim Cham'dL’rit ei diplatnatiqur dt# Laffide* (aao jm, 107 is raviewe-J by W. W. Tarn 

in Class. Be f., xli (lfl*fi, 201-2. 

H. Hesse publishes in BulL ImmL ft. tfAreh Oia, xxtu (1027b 3*-7, A T of« tur la rtmt/gir, i, 6V let 
Jfraf^rufc IArHntiHe KM J'" Sihle in>rr* J. C. h, Fote uur It Pinthibn h ripoqvA nftdine, 

11 >■•■’" l-'i.if,, I, r 1 ;,<r r,i-j I v^rr'.Tfu.-:- < .!•• '■,.■<■•■*. YU.. 1'' J 7. 1^8} Amtlri I M ■ i . I! > . j i|..i,- 11 ] ,|.- 

3« f e. 

Biography. Koforetice may be m.uio to R. PfJtllm, Amnne Philmielphot in der fliAtung, in />*> 
Ajifi/e, n, 'K IB1 ‘74. 

N. AiMti-ibitos fin*l^ the nmio- of ,. new epintmiegii^ in ah inscription uf Dendemh. ftrfr. t«>n du mtr 
dcu^intr d„ grand temple, de JMfp T&&9 (,|a«. Aft, Xxvz, 19264 10®-« ami XSVn, 1027,48ji 

L* C , 43TTA»XLH I » paper Per r ammuiiiwhone < fa ttarja dt\ir ggitUi Btom Ulw T Y, fl einggw di S*nr-a u> 
Efjiito in Acyyptux, win (1027), 5ii0-in> r cutuee under tliis bend. 

1 ■ Cicnuaitis writes on Tk-<- Aitrtdtgf Ti. Clamtivt Balhilfa^ Suh» der Throtrulla», in Rhfdn. Mxit. f 
N.F.. LXivi (1EI3?). 102 5, 

li. A. vas GiDitOraKs avi •iiHtruuta a frutnoectary [iiHeriptioti from Kn|)ti^ with the name of a now 
prefect 1 aleri us—in 3 Severn*? Aiesandet, in*ertptio dedicaioria Aegyptiarv in ly (1027), 

263-8. 

r. WiiEEEjf, dealing w ith the Fani^kue kthitu (see Javnml, xliL 59-74., tnwwt. their eonm-utiun with 
the rev. i at Aebiilena and hiida in Firrmis and Aehilii'ui nationa]i*?t leaders against P. .me, Zw tUtchlrkt*- 
dr* Veurpatar* ArhiUmtM in Sitrungdr. Pr. Alad., 1027, 270-B. 

P. Hnsi. rix, Dr ttlej-tuutrynMeft* h**rcrdutch Uonth-d**, bus been reviewiHj bv J, t v .opens m ft#me rf'hifr 
*eif« affflt i tTitfj iia, Xxm (1027), 73-75. (See also % 2.) AcnnaTiJCR Fitzueealdn The Letter* of Xyitwriue of 
Cyr™ teen mviewed by N- Tehzabei hi Z., aaVj (1926), 381 -4. Tuu^um atxmtUmtm the i 
which atirmimd the ebronology of tbs life of Syne&iuH. That ulirunlology is largeJv ImaH <m 
offuiar., arid the wiltdity of snch argumenta depends upon our answer to the question: How far U ottr 
i-ulk-ctiuii lif b-tkri ouiii pLcte 1 What if many letter* have not Isrhi preearvod i I t m iudoud iciqirtiljable 
that Synced ts only mute lit 1 ) ktter*- Fitzgendd contends in Iuh |imfaoe that Symwkra was a Flutanht, 
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1-iltiiLiJ- LiiuuA NixiplRloiiLftst, Mid roduowi to 14 inmimi im the infliiem-i-"f riMinii*. Tt ItIrI wmild lay Uion! 
weight upon tbi Akuodiijui pertrjd of the Lifii of Syrmiits; Fbttei i-* imr the only of hi* thought; 

to juju lciiti ttut hy mns tip alicIl wb-M tht j />j> Inal nmiii not even Niiujrliit>ui>rii *r PLutin iui tmilian, Mow 
We taust lncliuk gnostieiKUl uvJ magic, 11 » 1 K lUtlDltigia orientals in gfinnre ml nfiziimik in Jhpecic" ; 
c f. the lufctfir to Pettniuu dt duttu tUlrolobvi. The contacts orr> ton tiluHu “ |iCr noli fifei cM.-dorc til 10 Lotto li 
fionre d£ kttaAtuM guoat-ica c mogim nun fiaew lien nolo a 1 li i <■ ihhi .mu be, iKurmoUa, |hnrlr. |*.wnt'J 
a linuiitiMiirc un mikIw pentmte r suatmiiiiile del loviw tntcllotiUiiLf" rli tjueFrte * aionC N"Hio s 11. 
Rinm ,£n n review of the nuub In>a k, £»*/. Hist. inn 1 19£7, t 410- lr*. Kiipphnneutod ilm- lublio 

grnpby of recent work an Synftm*. .1. Geftckex ha* Written a jjuja'r ■ m AYw-JWj tfypnt 10 t uni ihr 
tyuehieittliiktr ffiiUnryrund, ill Netit Jo MwvArtr, It 1192 * 1 ,, 1 G 0 -A The firtiell? of | |J Kt?L ai Jit llMlMAS.v, Jt**i 
Chronologic tin m A ‘on Scytfafpofi/, in 2. far KimAtHgi&th* XLY (1037), 310-10, IwM nil interest for 
&tntlemn of tJhriati*n Egypt, aince it in Manful for the gi’mmi] chnji.M'ltigy of the Mnnapht rote eoutTovctay. 
W. Ekbblin Imw suggested that the Maxim inn* who v.»» «ttt >u envoy to AtnL in 4H h jW'Hildy in i-e 
dnnlified with the dtt±‘ of the Thebaid who ounulii’ind n [«u» treaty with the Hlemj i 1 .- iu i:i;h JiV r V-’nis u* 
liivl tt-in JSialeiUr, der l/tstonirr /Vaiw, in Htfianttnntrugfiu hiaehe JaftrfM!r/,.-r y v 1 1020), 1-0- N- H. 
Ravne.-> h:w attempted tu show that the <rrpiitijAijnjf Eixstathiiui who carried Ujo Eethwii iii Dim.iiidIht 
838-0 to Cyrus in Alexaiidri & caninot lie idcutitiod with the at the same nauj* who took [1 irt ih 

the cenuiumic* described in I Vaunt Porph. A* Cercnwmit, n, 21>« far ^idjMTfwatwoys^THiiyi'jfr.' 1 uj^.-o..-.on 
A Sot* on rAtr CArowtoffy of the /tripn of ths Hmpe fw in Byt. JtiVi (IDEM), 60-0 (aa N^ainnt 

A, JPncJiEii in fhi; Ltoria:ir-k fantijabc, Trihingen, Mohr, 1091)- The mud uupcirbuit hioKraphienl eon- 
tribnthan of tin year ia H- 1 )ej.ehaye'» pnlilMtfoa *>1 a now vnrahm of the Inis "f John thn AlmBfiiver* 
f r n>' 1*w int'dit* de ffaiiti Jetix FA in J nai. BoU^ xtv (10S7 ,6 71. Tliisi li ihri'indlh.'in MS. Qr th 

of the Lilirary of Mint at Venice- Tha Venice toil, cnndmlai Delkhaye, i* like that of the 

MrtajiFirust, a compiUrion in which the biography of towitin* Eiuh licen cuuibiti-J w ill tlmt of Snphnaiihw; 
it ia older thiin the MotupWtic vurinm which ia durhuri from 11 and tt inSmtely ipctter tluMi 

1 he MfitftphmKtic teat tins account uf ^jphraiiiti^. 

TvpogrupAg* U-1. Iww publiahixl the intwreuEing fact uni on Jktroirfnb which ho deli venal to the 
Society LlhI y>4r, adding refereiiuiw where mainriaL Journal, xni £ 11*27], 17] 

Huino useful utfomiatiun iu to Jewi^ii luinaJa at Alcin-udrift in iududid 111 Uxcccu r< Jtnft er Ghrtiinns 
ElientionBd nljove, 

Chrvndogy. Eies\’T Meyter's Vutn.<-wh<sn$w Iitr CkronoltMji* d«r entrrt, *m«j JountiU, SJLi, 

110j in reYLewei-i hy W. Esra^Lis in Pkii, lEnrA., ii.vn (1937), H7G-S. 

A. E, R. BoAJt dlMmaae* the Egypidan namra of the mantha tuidar Caligula- All IN APoYllAYilOJ- 

Jatormtd* irn (1927), L0EMB. 

€ r E. yax Sickle, for Th» Tirtmml Dute* of lU rfttjn of Akae»d*r &mr*fc urfeh the 1 vidonco of 
Egyptian papyri, Class. AAj i, aim (1927), 315-17. 

H. Matorgli- continues the argucre-nt akntt the re-pial yearn i.f the F-Uijn-hth in the tiaini 'Mtlturv 
(gftft Jattrmd, Mtt, HO) in jT(4» an th* Chrvrnrfwjy of thn /tonvin Emperors from Fiiteraa* (a Biotiftian 
(Jonmatt xiii, liiiTT, 14-10:, S»; nl+> tiie prsaajvt nuiuht, 

J, G. Milks- 

N. It 


\ loqiti. Lite, Eptfoma^, Aut, EcodKmc Bffiont, NintUMinoi x?m llmmusi. 

<7V,i mrui. W. Qm/Jt Kvifurgatehuihto det Ahtftnms («v Jonrjud, IIJI, ] ID 1 in revLeirrii hy B. Mlt^nNXK 

, <ir, LiL-Z.. XXIX, VAit], 33 ) 0 - 400 ] nlnl A, C lU!) 3 »iPl {AegjpUt*, Vll]. JL» 27 , 2 iJ 4 5 

iL BuwTOYTxaXt'i Sortid ttnd Bntwmie Hi*Utsy ?tc 11 JI, 110 - 11 ) n- reviioa-'d hy EL CagxaT 

Joum. tiaiSuv.t JiW<1 T 490 -«;i t F. Mcs^eh (Or. Lii.-Z., xxix, 1926, 08£*Ar, O. Rauet (Jfl- e. «#. cia, XXtX T 

1927, 110-tl), and G. dk Sanctih (Hw. di Fi&d^ LU% 11>S£+1, f»37 64). 

E. t' lTiiaNA 1 : . Sw CttUribttfion drs friUjiHtnt* 1 in fwji$rvts <hs % 1J, mey U- noted wi u^uFuJ for 

ttm pui)KJMs nf Grii section. 

Sin-Cat Ufa. W, t*JTO ooatribstoa ft Itajwsr ti> thr ’F.trn-L.^j3*fis (pp. 104.201) tnititiod j?ura- 

Hof&rntntiSill da J/nHeWim><*, ill which he traces the cuetom uf tM-^iriiiy a light Imfure 4 . monarch from 
Pomick through Heihsniatic Kingdom* ^ B mam, muting p.MticnUriy the ^cr^wf uf tUeopatrm IIL 

ll>-2 
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Tti tin- same onllocimn (pp. gSS 300) is an exhaustive i-uidy by II. Has Nicolc, Zvr Y'wtntigi'rii'hi*- 
hni'KYit iiw fulftniMtinksu Argypttr t, the intrm.1 of Thirl: is mainly juristic,, 

1L fiwnivrsm haa published two iirtidea, pracLiraJly repeating and mpAiulbig pwtH -if his Bcommic 
Utltoty ; OH*, on Thr Problem of the Origin of Serfdom in the Fio mur.j Emplr#, ill Jotirtud of fannl ami 
Ftihhft Itdtftf Ectmomiex, 1B$6| IHS-297 ; the other, au Let cla-uteit rural?.* ei fat efaeeti citadiuc* Jaitt te 
AiTTii empire romain, in hfftaHffe* ffMttoin opera 4 Henri Pirenne, 419-34, 

ibe thin! edition by F, Quint of PoBLUiffl'ii G&vAitshk' tier ttoziafan. forage is renewed by 
J ' Habehhoek in Gnomon, 1927, 257-SG, by V. Khhjwseiuj in Hitt, Zirr., Ipfi, 19-27, 4tl <>, end by 
W. EjchRUk in Phil. IttaA*, xi,vn ,1937), 77fi-fi4 w) 8Q3-& 

in J Plulcm* lie Holiday M. FUK1>EEri t k ETHIE Os.oustrutLh tbf! An TV of the llwomcnl ■ |iuhludtt-d In 
Bmj, (r« ^ 3 [Aticitni Egypt. J927, 7, r i OJ. 

& Hermit, Tmritiet tineivn* aiur ttmbeau# tin mi [Jokitm. dee Stoat^ 1927 t NJ8-78, 962-71, 307 IH j Amt 
fax impromptu* iQuruttitjufi mt,r tomhm,U' 1 let roit i Ar:r. ft. mi£. r XXtX. ] 027, 341-70 deals with the graffiti 
published by Baillet, 

ihi’ bibliography in A^ptun p, 133) mention* a dusaiTtiitiiiin by K. Fa. W, Hciuieut, Utia 

grit-vhitehe Gymnatium in .1 epypirn, Halle, 1926. 

Reference may be Ulldi here to AU article Wimigmy uJ.s-. to ij 2, E, filCKESMAMy, Rituahn<'fd tutd 
EtdtiuH, in Manatttrkr. f, Getch. r* r JFw. d. Jiulentu-ntt, LUH (19S"}> I71-S&4. 

adoration^ fieiene*, and .lrt. K_ W. Ht.fili.KV describes the ( Iremit ; .1 m Ancieni OlttrMfimj /.•i*trtnr,rnt, in 
A nricnf Egypt. 1D^ lift-7, 

K. KoVczEmi, fhe+cj-tp til*>t cktipitttmT eonntktrm ft rard$ du M <;?■•■• •PAtt.i'it*idrfa iFkp/po ' pp. ?({, 
8 phi. ami fifl Bps.) i» published nn a supplement tu Owe 2jS«.f Ball Sm. Jnzk. Aft*., 1937, end reviewed by 
K. L. in At, Arch., xxv 1927 ■, 40L 

Alexandrine An is briefly and inadtypmtHy men tinned in A, W, Lawhela ce - fatter ‘inti- St utpUtrt 
t London, C’ajwi't Iflii- I’p. triiflSS, 112 phttes: the liuok is renewed bv R_ 1L in JiMJ}.* ilvh ■ Iih27 •, 
S7I -S, 

O, M. DM.ti>sk Last /T h Tixturn Art htw been reinswed at lungth liv ^ 'fIAhlks Meeul in By;, Z., 1x1 
]l^0) t 1 37-133 Dikul hu himself jam pabliabbd a book on Lari chretim primtifrt Fart hjmntifi. Van 
Oval, Pnrili aihI Birowels, 1938, Vp. Q| + Table dea mMt|ihra+S4 piate,. 

Aiumde, Jpri'euttnn, Industry. V. Martir'a faj Jtentitd ramaim .see Journal, jin, 112.1 is reviewed 
by p. C in Rev. ik PAH., aw. 3, 1 iTflfiT), 372-3 and by J. M, MlbNB in Journal ejiu 370, 

A diseerution (Jena. is^23 s un printed: by O. 1.7 it a be un Die. Preimwalntion im h. Ju.hrhun.dert n, l’Ajt, 
Hit,} ihr* rrmefon. nw&gttn iewHftn Aegpptfai, is roentionod in B.O.U., vn + 139. 

M. Sens ehim.V L,!ni*eirU r Aaft io rcviowed by M. Rostoatzerf in Ckmim! HW(y, May % 1927, and 
by W, SciiuRABT in Or. Lk.-Z , , t m (1087), 1 G3-4 

The second piLrt of Ob. DnilfjtSj IdilivuT et thuite sinf.ir? d(ti,t taRcisnm L'apptf, dealing rcath the 
Ronyva period, apfjdars in Rte.de pit il, aer. 3, 1 {1927), 7-49 Jmntal, mi, 112 on first 

The Briti&h Mumiud to mt Exhibition of Ifamuirript/ and printed boaJrt ithutratintf the f iStory 

of Agnmltvee (1927, pp, 3(7, 3 plat 6' • ineimlBA xiefscriptiona uf ami notes on niiietetiu papyri, iotmi of 
thnni nnpnbl iahed, reLatiijy; to Egyptian ngrioulture in the Gracou-Botonn jienod, 

J. Vqgt reviews Rtcci'a Col turn delto Vile see Journal, u, 102), in *h. Li:. Z, ixs : 1027). (T 7(l-7, 

L Weeterjj \ jr s tbn Zenrt papyri U> iUuebrate the ■.‘onditions of JigrioulturTil Lihiiur under 
PMladfllphua, x'lUi special rcfr'rtrtioe tt, the rate of wages- Egyptian Agriculturai Labor 11 'fitter Ptolemy 
PAUaddphut iu Agricultural History, l. Ko, 2.1927;, 34-17. 

A. \\ . PEBRbOM^ tffudt and MtinnfaLtur (,wf! Joomvll, Mil, 112 13-j is nniswud by M. J’ t L'nJUyfBNQRO 
in Chit* Rt v_< ELI (18V7\ IM. 

In ihc hlUiography of Jour*, dx* Sae. irt mantiotHd A, Jaeide, fat cdridle* dam FAnU^ite {BPtL cfer 
fk.fr, (T Athene Hdt Rome, fast 130). Parirt: dfi Boccard, Ut2tE, Pp: SVi + 240, 

.I Timttifi ,,:,■ 't and Metrology. A, Skgjie iuim published a campreheTigrive work on jliiciueG metmlqgy, il 
caiiBidflmbk pcirt of which is taken up wi th facta and figures derived (toth Egypt: he bcghu to luiw mused 
^ory little tlm: comeR within hia purview, and tho boi-'k will be ?jf ^mat wrTii-e. ti> atudeota for porpoees of 
referenw Metroiopia r rirwlarimr mtmetaria deyli antuJki. Beklogm, .S r i«,^I..x Zaniebelll, li«3H published: 
H'Sji i- Pp, dv+Jifii Inroqxiraled in tbin lire iseverfil artie!t>H which have prerituinly lioen ootict.si in thin 
Inhl ji ipmpl y. and «iw m ore lucent, A of* c it utrtn&agia (irmQ-Egina in Studi Ifol. di EiL Pfaxx., N.S, v, 
93-1 10. 
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R 1 KOBINiiGS'n Volume Oil tb* <JIWlAic Cuius 111 Ujl' ilrilisb .Mil- ami in impnrt.mT from the jkmiiI 
nf viuw of rtulsnaia niuuiauiAtica, mid th* eibflmwUYft introduction contain* much viUtwlife iafinottioa in 
relation to thr j history of Kpy]>f. f atai&jftn <*f ths Greet mins of Cyrrn;itra. L'tiduu, fSn11ill Museum. JM 7 , 
P|L cdliir+ EM. 47 [i’llu-jl RsvMttd by J* fl Mli.ffft m (dt**, AW,, uj i 1927 A 233-4. 

G, K. Hiu. iHtillblj&l li glilli utlodnclitii nf I'LuIeti^ 111 iu th* British MlwiIiil fln(, jfiu, yutrl/r/f, 

L 70: also ill Greet «uu trail by the British Jfu#«ni in l#26 t La A T um, CArai T YI| (M27), Sf>. 

P. i.'ooiHsiN, in on Art,sole on Les armet guttlmt i» tttr A#* munutnetits otccm, <tanityifrj + *t rente ittt 

[ffev. -I reh^ ixy, t#S7, 13-t 1 170,1, refers to « tctndraebm <if “ Ptoteruiy ikiter, 11 which provoked a note fn-iu 
Tu. RkmACH pointing o-llI that Ik lurg* firm* nf wnn" with tin; vjnitql of a tifljAtum buckler flliliU, 
lielouging to FhjhdHphiitt- A'rr dreA,, xxvi (1837)+ 

G. Mnai iliflmlWw The AUrandrian winiiije of in Jaamal, \]]i (11127), 13M0. 

Ij. Liii muK mtt refers to the AJcmtidrian uvidrora do p. 117 iu ■<■ paper enti tled Pit lAtim 

d-r Rrittn /let Kaiser* ITw.ltinn. iVwm. ZeiL, xt* i 11)20., 113 IS.. 

H. Mattingly quotca the inter published in Meyer, Jnr. Pup,, 2-lL>, 73 anu.-, mid inintn ml if* 
Ite-oring on the dnsktiim of Egypt at the end of the third cnntury vl>, Ststtrtim »W ibnoniu nhJ< r 

tirviuitt ill A'win. Chran. t Til t lW27), 

A review by I, Visit of Max Behniiabd 1 * HunJhy/A .<if MUttd-jnd d, Atm Ktnstsdi -thnuhl U 
notic&L Gnamnii, 15127,, fift $ 

Artdso Aheasi Iimji jo preparation a Corpus nf Aimnitn coini^ which o» o f interest to the ^toiJuiiL 
of Ttommi Kfiyi 't: u, preliminary article baa appeared. A'ffwu4M«/ir’o .i.nun.i'Ai in Hi- M .Vum. T in f 
ser. 3 I I 5- I tCL Thf j r j ure at no nofue irmark^ on ATtumito ooinn in <i, F. HlU.'n itn-rt coinj tirtjmred 
by the British Miaraw in 1&$5 til .Vmn, (’Anm. F Tl ■ I ttibi, I it4-G. 

J. U, Milne. 

N T . 11- Kvynep, 


a, IjAW. 

A. General, 

L ffihliogmphiT't, Thr moot complolfl hiblii^mpby in tllAt r>t E, L'xrkot, Her. Aid, <ir. fr. et tlr , 
K^t V (m&A 3*-££*- lo that ef H. LiTT-BaiMi* R** hist,, cljv (m7\ 231-6, tkc k littk r.lmt 
anaemi iiw, lu & Sw.-St.* irvit [1957)+ 5|3-7H\ Vf. Kcxkel omitknica frnni pra-rknin volimns *Jmj 
review of ItoJum iegnt liloJntllrfl, lldfl-22, nrd ‘hid*, 5H4-(I4, ho ron!: mini ten uu imjiroftivii tnb[ir.^ni[i]iy of 
J. Fajit&GIIh Lo wliocn V. AlLiXato KrljS dorotnfl O Jftcrolriyin In ihtH, JtL Di/-. Ham,, []W7j, ij;7-37. 
Leiof ralevAit in thr hibli<ignitihy of Paul Kai oeb try Fai r it in th* n,une notnber of the 

Z. ,Sdr. -A7 . t itiui-ii. 

Li. LcsiiXxjraph icaL Ekhjn Weibs, Z. f- »yf- fterJitsiT., iUi [1826}, 291 -3, w*rmly weltomcA M. Ha> 
*f I CO t,u ‘a fjrw't jkrirt of the Vf-ettbufnrivirt (W. /at 'Juttrstd, XIIL, 113 [I continue the cfutciUlltV of 
Greek k^ial ur minnlng y Find 0-liW contributes to the nolutiori of llift t«£i c ppohLom rif RoiujUk law, bflulv 
itA n.-tJunking into liropk during the fonrtli and fifth wntiiri™. It ii no merely mochtnicA] index: tliui 
tint ptMt|j*r LatlU term ia often KttjlJlUed ,nne * i i>>wr ralmiuf, 

In Hull. fut. Dir. Rom,, xxiv '19S73v 177-Hfl, Gsjldxswite iUiwitraia's. the utility of r&gtrtGEK** 

WiirleHntpk by deriving from it rectificatiqna of £LG.U. 013; 14 and 41 -i» thtLth fiWL U-lfli, P + Amh. 67 
end ati.r. 361, Eniiinwting Biiggrai ion* are luivlo for the further orgaiits-itiou of ^pyrrjlo^v Again in 
Arvhir, mL 5MV the man writer itrgnea in faTimr at bin own qompiation nf RU.fJ, 3Hh, u, 38: rur 
li^iitmt I. Mttteia's. {Chrut*, p, I'JO): ™7r Lining the data uf the indkrt Jmtiniiui^ 

which ^ being prepared at Mnnkhr And lx*tly T reviewing AilaNgM-Ritz ond IhJYtrm'a Jnrrrip- 

tianM Graeme &iciliae et ln fimae Italian [Milan, in Z- Sar.-St,, JtLYll (1937), 490-502, 0. GbAEEXWin 

elucidate* Upa rtruf Afyiii|«iiiar which <JOclLr> on the recto of JhA. fItrad, 1. ICG, with the help nf 
ibii now Liihoy i. kind F'Ctifr *-P. iir«VKA(ir. 

tii JTcv (fcrti Now puhlications of papyri are catalogued ahnve in g 3, and aume individual duen- 
rcicut* frnm them are mentimod mtideiitnily in the «flreet»f the present action, SfufCul int^rent nttarhaa 
lo P, Osy.xim on wccenut of ita iru hmiivn (3103 of frMaucn'h* of a tinnJ-retbLtuy papyniB ahtrwing p<irti»na 
nf the best of Until*, l Hit. iv. Fr. 1 given a fnw won is nf a. JS?: fre, 3 and 3 Conor from the middle of a 08 
to the middle of *. Tilt, ihue ct-mcidin^ at the cud with an Uh-gibltv jmge of the Vonmrew ]wdjmfWcmL 
TTufortufilUoiy they bronk o(f jmt wbi’ro we can now #ee that information a* to the ft/rmnlu of the adia 
d pecMfih cf d in rem norao, auj:ipn'-Aod hj Jbj.l, thtt. iv, 7, wj^-i given by Uaiun. titnee the new pert ia 
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fttbtftt Icsa Important than the second no* available of tto earlier ser-thm*, for thus grmtiy discredit* 
tin' ncwrtl ixrUiti modern writer* that. i he Vei'ori&w lining dotrUdli* material additions by paot-Chdans. 
Evan in thin matter we might hive boen timre Jhtt im.i h , itbn thu pritaji* found do not hjjpur to have 
fatt | il < ittackud in uut - ; ,i N. ,| 1^1 ,- .1 imt 1 1 r ji . 1 S -1 ■ iV .:: 1 • uf. i:i ,i fu-unli-century 

baud, dottlin^ Hi far 14 # lt~ uiutiiaturf Hlnta allows one tn speak. with Iflyaetus: joint legacies jwr nim& and 
•’ wife's right to 1 iko nr.dor the will of hi:r huiilxind Sew further under £J, bdow. 

iv. if.At dfehrvm nvit <r* t L WEVUElt’a At Aetitittr Slund r/mf ritmiwhm ftrthtwmmtotohafl ifi tvviewed 
telhiw, \K IB&. 

En Z. f agl. Rtcktww.' ilii (19£fl), SA0-91 P Pj;u. ]h*,or Hunt.-, uuti^ra shortly the imuigund lecture of 
tlu> fiat holder of the chair of CJrenk Legal History ut Athena, a lecture which included in its purvey tho 
influence "f Egyptian ori (Wtk law: P. Hi. pHUTlAlMitl, Eimr^piot Xtjyos, TdatbOot r yf Me Atkaman Lair 
/WiEi'fjr* M*£. r >. 

Ln Aetryptu 4 . vii (102*1), Jnl-flS, V, AraSoIoKuie review* Kutxolftt. Lirmbnunf {Jowmal-t XQI„ IIS), 

the legal OLiDtrihitioiiB. P, dk Fuavgigci on P.KJ. M, cahtcatine P. Cm thwi<- tint it 

■h [ipe-J cintinmn: fl. who 111 niitLain* that IV ItylL 117 in not .l degenerate in iwre hut u 

*■' txi '' ^oiomni: R. Bttfiii referring P- Stud 22, 131 in damn »m injectin', L Wexqhr outlie P. Oi_v. avi 
procedural dwtunflob*; .imi F. March gn t&poiih {«*© below, B, v)» 

In fljj appreciiUivo, but nkutimis, review of P. Cm. line? - lfi«ndr>‘ &■ t AuA- .!<■ U-yrtmtA (Paris, 1921V), 
I’liiNiyfiEin !,Z S.rr.-St,' iLvr^ L&&7, OT[i|wrt» the author’s opinion, controverted by P. ue 

FuANcluyL, ah to the aye of RS.L Ml 

v. TAn irn'tfn i*ttrumefti. A. Sea ut lontinqen hie atudire Jcmrua^ iffl, IN; add ft RS.L SON 

hv >: Flohk. A^pim. Yli, 1933, 371-4) with two Wthjlet ut Bull, l/t Dir Hum., iiiv (tjtSTJv The fimt 
pjJ H 1 . I tftk-%meriU ngot"noimci t mW rfd (nipmn/r, Jnnh mffl uir with 1 failure of thu Ojv. 

rliym-hito docuiueutii, ruunely it m prdiminu^ [iroceotiin^ before a |irival© petuijfv The mfw^ntimu* 
im^Jit Ltlnpt the document ilrnwn ti dyind cither by euper^ediog it hy u proper ngnrnnoniM licu ntuuiiL nr 
by Jillnwiug hi tKfMafiritptjms uf it Indore him^dh The tiret cawe presents nn difficulty, hut in theseoaod 
where do wc get the c>i>rnd^i uf thr pli/ibflflijn; lyurijffiui 1 reijuiml fur the effect tn fim of onntracts of 
■air .r liyiKittitieLifci™ ritoKh thiuks tk'kt thu jjra^utatlou to ihu pyoruRoujiu of the document drawn 
|‘| liyj'i't was aecumiitmiud by ;+ request fur rVicmiXjuui, Though ihu lbmis in which the o^omwoMMi# 
ruuiiUtirueiktei y ■ thu ^LdAopfn^-pj nrni the iy*:o*Arho , L re nut kuowu, tiie coutroi of thu litter is nruvud hy 
l J . iJiy. 3i|-3 r :i37~W 

H i,. . 11 k ^ -ha' ml article (bit-PM), .Yof. at Jin ftu-mn <hl tfocuMentn tjfQCfrromaiw, deal© with the wn. 

• ■ tgirii* v of ii ■■ i;ru,-k and Aomui furiii> t ■ n uniform type, the Bymntine t;d mi|llb inary instrumeut, a 
much wider auljacb kas uuceessftdly preaenlorL The first section truces tli* decay of the objective double 

tyngy.ipfu or,. | its rephhcoim hi hr subscribed duplicate doommnta,.. being depo«it»l in n public 

aruhivi-: jIlu^trarrHi frotu the Lhdphio tnunuuii^EDiizL I oe scctuid ^action, on the tm[wii , iid js'riod, HLELkc&, 
more use of jjapyri. Even before thu ('aim. AnUminia&n the Roman olurogreph, with MtJpfritu inttrivr 
.Old ,-.rf, ,-rV-r tfi diph ([.aticiilly very ulnsn to the i rreek, Se.iisk's erphiiLiLtiim ut tho rviguhkl.imi of this form 
by* At?, of Nu". 1, 11 1 Stmi. 5, 35, U) should be iiutod (p. &0) r But from the third century tho Ronuvn 
vhirugmph «.i- -LJ.-.irlml by the Greek. In epistolary firrm it underwent little chmign till the hmrth 
century taeoiiuu 3 Jj when liegiua the ovnlutiuu UiwunJu the taballiatmry instrumcuit, This is considered 
chiefly in light of the papyri, aubjoet to the reservation that the evolution there k rather ^-- ^,.1 There 
m*”** to Id IL luiauuderstundbig i,p, HJ0> of t \ 1, at, 17, L SKunkends with an ... nf the nomicus 

I iofWftw of Antitir.Hollis (P. Loud, v) and an a^iendii on the tfiiwllwm uf Bys^ntine impyri (pju l( 32 -t} r 

Ihc iifflfiMr tiruntUagm d*r fiaA mittthBiirfn'A tm Ftmturirunde (Teubunr" IflSf), by EL SnuVAOHm, 

I I il lV1 ' ‘ n '}y cti.^igh of to m to the tide uf wocticn 10 : Art ( 28 -lfib 
Sfoithw S&tafc nor SuTuyfAttusa could take ureenmt of F. Uxy. n il. 3131 . slwwing the survival «a late an 
A.U. £07 uf the old double dasunumL 

In LV 1 1937 '. 1S7-S36, JX\ NAimngiiew nn wiGi his ad pamrn* ivridieat. 

l iir rinbjed. being the official tiot.ries on iocunjiiiia known wi \ud ^^^aro. The ppwnt nrtide 

contium - the IiLttw lupic and more h lo follow. § 15 , after dialing tlm signith^ic.- of y^- 
Tt(nv ruui Hreyj^oriCnv, d«Us with the offices eounwt«i with ihu oetuui*. ^ 13 treat* of fwUrr^ 
tlui nature of the official ovaminMW of iiGe t the moment when civil title tossed. mvMtwu 
imi ' 17 l - r nwJdi:n- various otfivc* ^imeDted with the validation of instnunmitB. and s 14 

the purpose and offset of The article ends with a rioh fur |fi ll-lfi! 
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B. Lit if of person*. 

i. Corporations, To ’EtriTi'/irho*- UeinricJi Stroboda dargebraeht (Reicheubefg, 1027) M. Sax NlOOlib 
contributes (pj». 255-300'- uu article on the internal jurisdiction exercis'd by corporations in Ptolemaic 
times: Znr I T ereinsgerii ktxbarlrit im hellmistisehrn Agyptrn. The material, chiefly demotic and confined 
to religious corporations, is eked out by Greek analogies Successive sections treat of the constitution of 
the corporate courts their competence, offences dealt with, j»enalties inflicted, procedure up to judgement 
and execution. For Roman corporations tlie question is U*o complex to admit of a simple solution, but 
in Greece and Egypt the corporate statutes formed a sort of contract between the men liters, so that tho 
jurisdiction was in essence arbitral. Within the law the state recognized corporate autonomy, Greek law 
sanctioned distress for exectition of arbitral decisions, and resistance would, at Atbeus, ground the At **7 
i(w\qr. The Egyptian evidence is defective, but corporate statutes contain a clause which, J. Partscti 
lias shown, wnwponda to the ra&dirfp is 6007 s clause of later contracts. 

P. W. I>DPP» The charitable foundation* of Byzantium, iu Cambridge Legal Essays, 71-Hi (1 letter, 
Cambridge, 1026), contains a good account «»f the statute law of the earlier Byzantine period, but hardly 
uses tho |*ftpymlogical material. 

ii, Statu* liber to fix. Important corrections of P. Freib- 10, jiublishod by J. PiRTSCH, Stsgsber. ffetdel- 
berger Ai„ 1916, 36 ff. (-P. Mkyku, Juristische Papyri, no. 7: <•/. J. PabTRCH, P. Straub. O, 111, 11) an* 
given by U. Wilckex in his Appendix (105-7) to J. Pabtsch’s P. Freib. in (1927 ; see above, 8 3). 

ji i Status eivitatis. E. Hickermasx, dreAir, vm, 216-39: Der ff*imats,-ermerk und die staatfrecktliche 
8lelhtny der ff ell men im ptolemdischea Agyptei n t is an important study «.f the light thrown mi th * 1 1<^1 
position of Greeks in Ptolemaic Egy]*. by the u home-styhw" appended to their names. Tho home-style 
was for the natives a Greek innovation - a Greek is Awrnnw Aatovoiov Mb«»Js», a native is So-vqm t 
’A psiov riiv ana eirnr. So we have two forms, an ethnic ami a local, corresjsniding to the two classes of 
the population recognized by Euergetes 11, rix. Greeks (including immigrants generally) and natives. TImj 
ethnic style, showing a foreign irorpir, was preserve*! by the descendant* of immigrant/!, but with a 
growing inexactitude which indicates the legal umuqtortunee of exactitude. From the legal paint of view 
Macedonian, Cretan, Atheniau, were simply Hellene!, and this shows that the deadline of personality of 
law, alleged but unproved for Greece, never applied to Greeks in Egypt They were foreigner** subject to the 
common, Co. royal, law, and their imagined personal law was not even subsidiary. Such privilege as the 
Greek had was thie to office, not to race; that is why the ethnic style is regularly accompanied by mention 
of office, except with rip irtyor^t, which of itself implies* office. Later the Greeks l*eg*n to ad*l to their 
own ethnic style the local style which they had invented for the native*. The native i» *> fislva rir am',, 
the Greek 'EAAijv rwr atr.i. This show.* the gradual absorption of the Greeks int«* the native population 
owing to the aImiico of racial privilege, so that, as Livy says: Sfatedottes in Aegyptio* da/e,, era runt, and 
the style adopted by the Roman census for the is universally 6 Ariru riv d*r«i. 

The unexpected turn given by E. BianoULAXX to tho controversy between P. Meter and O. Sr.«Hfc 
on the interpretation of P. Giessen 40, t (Journal, xin, 114-16) has occasioned article* by A. Setrak and 
G. he Sasctis iu Hiv. di FiL, uv, X.S. iv (19*6), 471-87 and 48H-500. A. Sr.oak accepts Biceehmaxsh 
contention that the restoration woXirtvpansn in l 9 is pnUeographically impossible, but uot tho rest of 
hw position, namely that we have tore uot tho Const. Ant., but a supplementary edict of 213. For him 
the only question is of tho exact extent of population covered by th*: exception of de%iit\cti in 1. 9. I lore 
he comes near to Bjckehmaxx, holding that what is meant is not the mass of the peasantry, the Xaoypa- 
faipsrM in Egypt, the capits erun elsewhere (P. Meyer* view), hut only barbarians who, having 
surrendered at discretion, had been incorporated in tho army or been settled within the empire. G. DE 
Sanctis, on the other hand, accepts substantially Bickerxann’h whole position, adding that tho Const 
AuL t even condensed, must have t*een too long for our papyrus. The strongest objection made by 
A. Ssoak is in the matter of date. If we move the date of P. Giessen 40, I to late 213. how come* it to he 
followed by a second constitution of 212 and that by a third of 215 1 I>k Sanctis therefore revises 
Bickehmann’s chronology: the defective preamble refers to the Get* episode, and if the word r /«7 in 1. 4 
is unsuitable, it is after all only a conjecture. The same word iu L 10 refer*, he hold*, |terluqw to no 
specific event, but to hopes for tho coming Goruuiu canqoign. In conclusion hu observes that Bicekhmaxx’s 
interpretation squarre with the policy of the Seven, with CaraealU’s militarism and with Rootovtzezt's 
general conception of im|s>rial history. 

J. Voot, reviewing Bickebmanx’s thesis in Gnomon, III (1927), 32* 34, pronounces against its positive 
side, ami controverts its arguments more directly than A. SugbJl Thus he denies that tho religious 
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motive* alleged in the preomlile are incompatible with the Const. .la/., and he defends the view that the 
l< 10 is the Getn episode; uguiimt the enigmatic words of L 6 : [<kr]<Lcif iar «<r Ja•• tit rovr 


motives 

-, --*- L - J -- 

tputit &»[6fi]mTuvt, which form Bickkrmanx’s strongest argument, he sets the generality of the phrase 

[coni r J*j>> m«uv^«Vr|s. Hut on the exception of dnditicii in L 9 he fully accepts Bkkekm ANS's criticism of 
the usual view, which is much too wide, especially if dediticxi is taken, as in a constitution it must lie, in 
its strict legal sense. In that sense the Greeks in Egypt were deditid* too. The excejition must be token, 
an 11. SKuak said, with the words immediately preceding it, though what those words may he is now 
quite uncertain. Thus then? was no exception of iMitidi in the Const. Ant., though some exceptions 
were left to be implied by the general principles of Botnan law, and that is why our literary tradition of 
the Const. Ant. says nothing ahout them. 

In /Ur. /list., clv (1927), 403-4, Oil Lccuivaix regards Bickbrmanm as having established the 
universality of the Const. Ant, but is not satisfied with the corollary that (Jaracalla in the present 
supplementary edict excluded a class of soldion. 

An even more radical view than Rickuulanx's is adopted by R. Laqubur: Das erst* Kdikt Caraoallas 
cm/ dem Papyrus Gissensis (A'ttcAr. d. Giessener HoehsthiUgesellschaft, Vl, 1927, 15-28), The text has 
nothing at all to do with the Const. Ant., for tho motives in the preamble have, according to Roman ideas, 
no possible connection with an extension of tho dritas. It is un-Roman to imagine that the glory of the 
gods is increased by an extension of their worshippers, and, for that matter, dm wore not necessarily of 
the state cult (Jews), and nun-citizen* were not exempt from duty to the state gods. He holds then that 
the clause of L 6: |o«r}a*ii tar »{«• sit rait tfioit ar[tfp]inrow, refers to the infiltration of 

non-Roman cults, and that what the emperor pmpoaei to do iu gratitude is to endow them with official 
recognition and to abolish the police measures (atriot I. 2) against their exercise. This jtositiun is very 
attractively sup|K>rted in the body of the articlu, but we must not forget that even before the discovery of 
the papyrus a connection lietwuen the extension of dritas aud tliat of the state cults had been observed 
(U. w IU.KEN, Art/.ip, r, 1913, 428). And it remains for Lawubur to make what he can of tbo rtwt of 
the papyrus. He does this with great ingenuity, but all depends on his assertion that the r of the supposed 
«r[oAn->(o* iu 1.8 is irreconcilable witli the remains before unr. Till this is admitted, his whole hvi«»thesis 
must be rejected. 

iv. Marriagt. E. Ccq's article mentioned Mow (G) deals with an application of the Egyptian law 
of dowry to international relations. In O.L.7. , xxx (1927), 217-21, M Sax Nioori'a Yordlrasiatischcs 
lU> htSijut im den iigyfdschm Eherrrtntgm der Perserzrit traces iuto Egypt an old Babylonian procedure 
for divorce initiated by a formal declaration of “hatred": this, in contrast to Jewish law. is mode more 
frequently in our examples by the wife than by the husband. Tbo fifth century Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine show the Semitic colonist* following the Babylonian version of the custom, and the technical 
woH for “ hatred recurs between tho Persian conquest and Alexander in each of the four demotic papyri 
dealing with marriage. In Ptolemaic times the technical word is not so generally used, and only bv the 
bus)Miid. It occur* neither in the pre-Persian hieratic documents nor in the Greek Ptolemaic papyri 
though in the latter we have similar expressions. It follows that the technical “ hatred ” was an orientalism 
introduced bj the Persians and expelled by Greek influence, and it is to Persian influence that wo should 
attribute the md«q.eudcnce of the Egyptian wife, including her right to divorce. In demotic papyri of 
the later Ptolemies we find the wife owning separate property, and against L. Mirras {Uruldi, 211) 
P. Lmisdorfer . ,363 ac.) shows this feature More the times of Greek influence: it has its origin in 
dynasty ^ Constitut,uD a w,fe ’" property is seen os early as the Haimirobbi 

„ ‘"tt™ 1 u,e ° f ,:rack «***** by P . F reib. 

uu 2D-A1 (5 3 above). According to J. Partsch’s brilliant introduction they form a bridge between 
the primitive Greek document seen in P. Elephantine | and the haUamtfo P Tebt. 104 (end of second 
~au,rj «.t). In to w»fa (p. «) V. ac*,*. .nd »,,(W *««,.. vJZfZSm 

“'V'” U ‘" *»»““*■ <! rw>t umm.ge eontraut. which, under tho indue* of Loire 

Uw. .rv.de > fiw nuirnogo. to be followed by o full nutmeg.; dietinrtiou between y.uu>.. end 

*»«■.»», »btch re,,, peer. ISO ,ear» Uter in the Aleieudnon of ROB Irina) d 

chi LnTr - I"™ M’, M - did 

rr" U ’ l ' he U,0d " ! '-* 1 me*. The*, .e tudled t,v 

u T *' »*««» wUM. Shtf.ey dee fU 

“• '» ^ ®»"> «*« ujteqmrtetinu „f P. Bab I, I S4 S«, with the M,. „r 
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P. Had. IV, 48, but bis chief thesis, against Semeka, Ptoltm, . I*mzesmckt, 225, in tlmt the wife of an al««nt 
soldier would neither have been *j»eeially protected against being sued, nor in curtain cases have been 
secured a right to sue, unless in general a wife would have been in these matters under the tutelary 
oversight. of !w«r hualiand. He thinks that the argument uiuy be extended to Egyptians <ia well as to 
Greeks, 

Taking as bis tort F. March's article on Exponti (above, A iv), P. Fournier draws a gruesome 
picture of this ancient form of Malthusianism, showing bow moderate ami indirect the legislation even of 
a Constantino had to lie in the face of so inveterate a practice. The article dues not deal ** profrsto with 
papyrnlogieal material: A prapos de* i, Rev. hut. dr. fr. *t itr N.S. v (I9S0), 302-8. 

AuiERTOM, La a^tokeruxie. Cantrihuto alia Koria della jumu/lia. so cited Hull. let. Ihr. Rom., XXi\ 
(1927), 247, 1 have not seen. 

C. Property. 

Tbo only topic to be mentioned under this bend is thu system of publicity allied to the transfer of 
interest* in land. Discussion has mostly taken the form of reviews of the reetmt works of J. Partsch, 
EL ScituXDAi'EH and Frikur. vox Wokbs {Journal., xi, 99; xm, 110. Seo P. Meyers Bmrkt, Z. Sae.-l St. t 
xtiVi, 19^0, 323, 333). There is however in Aegyptm, vill (1927), 411-88, a sulntuitive article by 
O. Flour \.Sull* , 2 c, 2 X<»£r /*9 rue tyrnj<rc«ir, and current literature has not yet lnul time to take account of 
U. WI lor ex’s new edition of P. F'reib. in, 36-7 (above, % 3), with an important commentary. There ie 
also B.G.U. VII, 1573, published at the end of 1620, U» be reckoned with. This considerably mutilated 
text of a.I). 141-4 contains the official documents relating to an IpRaHila up to an advanced stage of the 
prove**. It show* several novelties in detail, but the general scheme, as outlined by A. II. Slhwarx 
(Hypothck vnd Hypallap hu. 111 etc.) and L. Mittem ( Unnuii ., 161) on the strength of P. Flor. 56, is 
continued. P. Oxy. xvn, 2134 funiishes a fresh illustration of an application by a creditor for tin* 

registration at Alexandria of a secured loan (eu. A.D. 170). 

G. Flore's urticle agrees in principle with E. Schonhaukr in depreciating the Ptolemaic publicity 
system, maintaining that it was the Romans who realized the legislative ideal, by creating in the HdXio- 
fiffKTj f 7K njrr»«v a central office for the collection of deeds, to which notaries and parties could appeal with 
ccmfidettoa. After examining the Edict of Mettius Rufus, P. Oxy. 237, he has sections on (impedi¬ 

ment* to ,’wioraXpa), mwtrypaift (notification to jartic-s of the jwfectiou of the contract ; also inscription 
of the property in the Awi<rty«>u>Ta), wapaBtats (marginal entry;, and the special register* of eatoecie land. 
He concludes that the Junction of thu wa» not that of a registry of title or of deed*, but simply 

the prevention of frauds by publicity given to thu t.ransrai»Mon of real right*. 

In Z. /. rtfl. HtcAtsH-., xui (1926), 301-2, M. Sax Nicolcj gives a very short and rather unfavourable 
review of E. SchSxuaurh’s Beitr. x. (leseh. d. LiegensehaftsrtchUs ( Journal , xia, 116). The same work is 
reviewed at greater length, oloug with J. PaRTsch’b Dir ijrieck. Publizitul der Urundstarksvertrag* f» 
Ptolawtenvekte {Festschr. /. Lend, Freiburg, 1821), by W. KCXKXL in O'nomnn, m (1827), 146-65. He 
considers that the chief service rendered by Pa Risen U the linking up of ancient Greek pmctioe through 
the Ptolemaic with the imperial Roman, and that it is in the fluid of Greek law that he i« supreme. In 
the Ptolemaic field ho is les» successful than Sc’Honrackr. Ou tlrn question of thu ry*nj«re«* 

be finds subsUntial agreement between SchOxbaurr and PKUDB. vox Womb, in spite of the difference 
Of their methods. In the detail of the Pt olem a ic peril*! ho is against Partsch’s view of aray^i but, 
tlmugb agreeing with SchoXIuukr's doctrine of ««raypa$* he thinks that hi* restoration of P. Hal I, 245 
is unproven. Ou the Roman period he bolls that Schoxbai kr is successful in showing the continuance 
of the Ptolemaic Karay^'p’i as the constitutive act, but dissent* from hi* hypothesis a* to the origin of 
the ^X*of>ij«»). He also accepts ScHoxuarmt’a doctrine (against A. B. Schwarzs) tlmt XPVP*- 

napA* was necessary to the validity of dealings with land, ami he regards his theory of hypothec* ah 
tempting, but not proven. 

To complete the picture, there is a review of FuIKDR. vox Woess's Untertachungen kber das Urbunden- 
ireten und den pHblixit»tu.'hutz im romischen Agypte* (Munich, 1924) by P. Koschakkh in OM.Z^ XXIX 
(1926:, 737-9. The central question is of the ryo\, which wa* set up at the beginning of 

tile empire in the districts of Egypt for the purposes of private dealings in buid. L. Mitteir thought 
that inscription there was necessary for effect as against third parties, not inter parte*. Woe** bolds that 
it was not a registry of title, but mthcr a supervisory office, collecting the notarial deoils of its district 
and serving, bowde* fiscal anil other purposes, to systematise the examination of the titles of alienors of 
Jottrn* of Egypt. Arch, xiv, 20 
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LiwI ami sIayo*. Eohckjlrr agnm in priruH]^(% and Jiceepts thr contention that the decisive moment 
for (liB icqutai fcjnii rJ f pnj[nnr was the 015 try of tin? nmvejmcu ill lire uotatyta register of eontmota, n«4 
rcgtatmtiou is tbs ftffbsdfefr 

8ee nko nbove, A v, 

D. Cblignttmu. 

L CvwiproTnito. To the AVt. rfhirt, (hi dr. Tijdarfirtn raor Rtv\Ug*t?A\*d*nht ‘ T N-S. VLI, 1 flZT, 433-45, 

Autihte Sr fiim. fr.ft ,1 Oirptie Diotgwu, a translation Tritit Lummpntary of Ukctm run! 

STI:rvti..|UT4 il'-'ph'/fh* Htvhttnrlmttien 38, being o M.‘ttjfllll«it tif an taberi tan w liv ngninnknnt* 

Eh Ijhuic. Fresh Ptolemaic will be found fn P, Frata Ill, 214L 

V- AaAXiumRuiI find* In P. Oiy. m which ha rtviews in Rxv. di f'U. T liv t N,S. i.v rlQS(t\ 9fl-3, 
niiehmution of the importonoe in agricultural Egypt from the fifth aentury Howards "f leasts Q t the will 
Hi the A> he ol^rvon. t}ir leasee* Jtt mli form an intprraedisre clow 1*: tween the upper olv*a 

• mpkyt?>**■»■ rtnd die tinAmi tyfarripticii, Mug free in atatus, hut in c]kit economic depamlnuce nn the 
lensor*. That hitch holdings Were, bavn'cr, atjibfe, ho FiOjLtly disduee*. frrnu p, Ojy, in, I9R5, 14, wherf 
lie rigbLh rejfeils tEio pslitnW ptamdntion, The /fee, At*, dr. fr. ?t +‘tr„ Jf.B. v I99tf), ill Ft 5, ■ rnnuwH n^ 

address In Habthoyi. on the connects subject of tbo ear] h-si Icyi 4. lt.l.iii ifftimr putmimge is which 
Egypt ia prominent, (hough the short report cites no papyri. 

In tbrj Vi 1 1 nil If- iff-heittei'l to SwonoBA (3J6-3&, jdove B r), Enos lVui&t under the title 'I«pi Svyy^i^i, 
etiulias from the juristic side a t hslian inscription published in full by Zikharth { Ifervi'j., lvi , 37j. ft is 
a fas fwat&xiit .if temple land offered under the Athenian admin istwliuh nf IMoa, which begun in IttfE ttr. 
Some papymlogTLa] paraJEnbi are adduced, 

iii Sale, Mentioned in /fee, hi* tir, fr, rj fo*. KB. v 15-2, i* a Paris thesis by E, Patuco: 

LafBArtw* p£ttii*n fieilr. dr i arrhvi thin* In rente tune Jffxittiix * 5 much the *amfl mjljjtuct was' Oliiuundwi by 
<1. t hirnil in ito mdJrcho reported VMf. + fl^fi-T, 

IA Osy. svti. of -lif 3U| ahnuld 3^ noted: -i sale, of a horn t» put in the furai of a tame !or 
fS/ years .uord.^pwno). The cipLumtimi mmt tie, na the idih.r snys, no me special udv.Tui.133p attacbbio to 
the nnnlina] orrnfttrdifp of a Ikuii 

iv. tj’io-o i„fc¥. 17-tltfMilfiiojrjifKt nnitxd rt tof\ffan'tS (Af&rtngM Cam&, l, IJST-SIM, by R f 1 ^ rTvnt' nf 
dWij’ktyy^T}, 11 fens of ohllyatinn wliich first appoofs Into in the Ptolemaic pw-uxL Coq holds thal it .-, L| , 
fmin AlirsnjuUjonia, Imvitig nL fir^t only th* effect which it had in its birth [dare, naeooly to inuirjtjitp. the 
creditor agaiiut the als^ejuns nf one nf the debtare, not againsit his imolvescy. That Irtst risk would be mat 
Ctthci by a H!^ml claim.' or hj the pwite -f it thin! party. But b the long run , lin]i . t „ 

W employed in Egyptian pRuAlea to ixi up Botmm unlidartty. The difficult retpwiUKni 0 f Pnujriiau 
Ih IA, 2, 11 pr,„ is in fM.int, uko Nov.!», which Cl u ei[iktns us an attempt tv. mfm-o ■_ ^ ^ 

original function. 

E. fw^ iViaiiii 

The /to. Ai«f. dr. fr, s t <tr^ N.S. yt {IWT), 8B9 «I, reports on nddren by J. Pibkkui: f*W v wri 
Bberwiftbiw «r ic regime dm ttnxeuimu dana tnnnivmie Egypt*. Denyiijg the alleged matriarchal nhArwetor 
of rvm the earlier knows EjQtptun law of succession, Unaia dustexu in its evolution from Djn II 
Ln Byi 1 XXV an uBbltatinn between inditidtjaHem, mulernpiod in the sense of dirinioo imioiipt child nm 
femaien included, and feudal ism. the tendency of which ia to keep prepurty ruidfrided in the hantta oftba 
eldeat mule, 


E' <i. L', yfi onnUiite .^vnmJ iiocmncaits ooueeming tfucconidan in the hccond littery , f f , 1[[r Crjl 
\,h, ta-, is an nclninnlcdgctucnt of pajnumt of one silver tidftnt on account of a legao\ in u Ri rn -m w -i7 
Fhi- t-iblets taiui which has been composed ^Imw ho -iinali w part of the Litin ivill VD i.i V 
ivuA r vfumj AugHttar Alejnudrhuw that nothing touch .-.in lie dcnvisl from it and HS 01 ; 1 

of CrapnentAry tsUute, ouly albiida win? parallel* from n Utirt will of the second Kmuirv with 
Diuajnum, i«69, more cimplete, gives the Greek version, taken ld. I6E1 at its opening of a v -.n Y- '! 
prtTofcp« !■'.'mjmris-i.il with that of C, Uuginu* C'^tor. Tbs mfluenw ufthe Latin origiml. out.luii -rJ' I 
th^ linti', I* plain, liar teit bejrinw with iogdciew *nruXtIwm . In 11. lta-33 unit it the vn d * 

nstcw.irtby provinotk^ for the testators funeral, and the mant%petf£o fmniOa* k | ]h , Wh the fiptibim 
^ rTT ^ lW itmUad of w, r. This is probably due to a imilty f 

nnnwT,d *’ : um1 fl,i i* thus suggeatai of P. Han,I p. 73, 14. The end nf Lhe minuto* -1 ! 

name the witwia^ r J‘ho owning |c»k T»lrtce in th>- (V-vretup nf th» tha s mt ^ t T‘' 

of Mich iiii j tisl itiitioi t 111 a viElegu. ^ ■ ■ roi nbail 
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F. PrOWdunL 

LiS-Yt ysfcr I[II, lift a uoTMiikirablii literature mnuornifig P. Oiv, it; lS7ft .■part;, liitellury 

procedure) wtu> noted: P. Oqliufet, R*«, hi*t. dr.fr. *>t S.S, mi IW4.i, 72Q-6 i L. Winaei, Sareolta 
Lnm?irv*a[ 320-34 and 2ft^ n. li, $8?, il 2C: A- SrEJNWLNTEii, /iwtoa&r. /. I/uwiwP m 9t : 

fidrl P. Mfa'M!, Z, ,v,r, .-,sv.. xl vi (1988), Wts have further m notice by V. ArangIo-Kui^ Fit. ili 

Fit. uv, N.K, iv (IflgftL 9 S- 1 J, The sirikiiiy fact m that tlic^o doocmeots show Justinian^ libel Jury 
procedure in a century lieferc him. Thu editore *ugEf»t that the later nnti simpler procedure 

wu ft rat introduced for cases of debt (nmru cinctl)’, money tent); LVLMVtT ( j -3/ DUsirv^ Hi it tb i d 
tbt“ c^r-ts point, to special difficulty in carrying m>t the then normal Wi> Jeinnm<ttin; Smjtwumsw 3 d) 
draws attention to C-T. 2, 4, 3 nod ft ; a.d. 371 jetd 41% which Orcato a does or ofc» freed from the 
i u-diujiry ifpu^dnro, a doss which include* debt ou chirograph or simple Araituio-Bl Ig, how 

CU:l - JJji fy-- the inability of inferring u special character fo* uiir oih from th-oao few and fragmentary 
document!. He panto out that, though 1876-1) are only minutes of proceeding* in court, in which the 
MteUw, ia not recorded in full, still the generality with which the pWtitf’s claim in *mtuJ makes it 
Unlikely that the iibeUu* itself, at thin date, named the exwot nation brought So far bo *pew wjlii 
COUctet, but ho rightly odds that wo must not aigae from pred wtinkm practice to ( ho mnre wmanlwi 
procedure of Juattiiiam In particular, lie refuses to nw in the very uncertain word abutter r.w] *L the 
uud of 1877 a reference to the technical ^tejiiu; |hu referent in merely to the magistrates "rdtri 
that the present minute* bn umummirabed to defendant (ho alsu Steiswenteh. 36). Uefemiaul is put to 
hi* election, cither to settle or to defend* and the alternatives are illustrated by IfifctUud 1891. Editem 
and writers agree in noting that the defendant 1 !) fkfth,lor t hi* jamppeira' nr tiMttis tontnidktfirtuM, is 
a simple notification »r intentiuu to defend, nut a &otj&a$ SmswiiXMR (46-6) hu* pliable rem n k - 
qm thu rutttio j<> raitrria which M»P 1 P* c i ( V' the d k n>j, rj.rir of 19S1—tt fbrnnwmaj' of Hie iudi<*Q tlifl 

aiA du the dTwt of the ^Htcumiit in 1980, He hi inclined to regard tiio demand made m 3 971?, 7 in 

I'ljspCljt of TT{i’Jj# c'-ym-u -T^irJ^WTrT II* a d gtnaud for in rr>n. 

The chuptcr im Ptnlemaio procedure which one might expect to find in A. BttJirtWJfflrra'H Are/i- 

h,:,uUguntj JmH CrieiZ, ScAwl h/J«mA u»d Verrjh&h nach gffa-Ai*ctem Rm&tr XEO, lift; ifl, 

, md'ius to a bttfetocy review by M. 8an NtculO in Z.f. vgt. Rector Han i ;lM7) t 2^^ reserved for 
;l fmuni BCj^rate work, though the evidence of pr^Ptolumiiit; Egyptmn [htotoltini aii|tvirw ti. \k utilized m 
pliu^e, 

3J. PubZio Lin f. 

The papyrus copy orthe Edict of Tiberius Jidius Afexandct, piil'linl.rd by 0. Wiujkkm in Z 
xlu ilBS1 b 124, is reproduceil in R(.:.U- rn, 1363. P. Oxy. xvu cfintoiuH wmh 1 dui-uinents of a siimkr 
da^: ’2101, a rescript of Sevurus Alexander; jilUn.uu ediot of the prefecl M. IVEmniu/, Uonumtus of 
147-8 ; 310ft, jl letter nf an early fourth-century prefect. Sl|0 roouni* preouedinga of the OxjTbyndute 
i-wmilo m 37(\ 

hi viu (11)27), 143 62, E, thr^ disciLBsos La mnditiun jtoMigW dt la CoeMdfyrit au (tap* dfr 

/Wcxim r A»w4iuitf- Antiociiahi after recunquoriug thk ciumtry, oonatituted it dowry for his daughter 
Cleopatra on her marriage with Ptolemy in 103-2. Thn prnbl&ui of the oousoquujil stFitns of tlic uouutry 
fail Lv Holvcd by taking iM* tnuiaaflion -<rimi-ly us oonatititttfoa of dowiy. There wns nr< ue-Hsem of 
iL-rntary to Egypt boeausa by Egyptian law the wife 1 * dowry' did nut Imj-'oiui- Up: proi^rty of the lm.Hb.tnd* 

In the two volumes nf PxPPT-WlSMlWA which appeared in 2ft, L.dnrei- Lyrimoxhr(**, and 

O'/, 1 ,..-,,.,.1 -Sporwfd, 1 rind imlhing idUfftOt^Atoi^l-pol]- M !) 11 •■'! ul' the iittiflil Ia$H)Q , >, i, pm 1 i MfiSfi)} 
aigti&i Keihenhubu. Mention is inode of the iimc of the ]<>t in tlio attribution of liturgical office h and of 
compulsory feasm und transport; also of its use fur division of inharitaticaii (IL Kuerrek, MrbwrMtkAe 
UttferMiwhungun., 87 if.), but this last to only u dwtoinary »>xtrji-legul usiigii. In ftuxt. in (be public life 
„f Egypt hj rfitiQ played but a small part. 

lu jl review of Frill R- vox WoiiSi'H Atyhttrvx (Jyarmtt. iiu, lift) Friohl Okhi f u, /te\u*cA,- L-Z t 
1927 1713-23, ilLm> huh u> up the intervening literature. He oomddere that Woe&R Ixaa made many good 
|Kiiifci-. mpr-kBy the cormia-'tSim he Eirs fetobllehcd between asyttun ami pawm.il executiou, but timt he 
has gone wrong on others, notably tLs relation of u Church 1 ' am) State, Nor hue ho proved thut asylum 
iH «f onCWDt Egyptian origin. 

La iavtur (It la miffir on JT nScfe* by Jules Maurice, in /fair. hitt. dr, fr. tl Ar., N.S, v\ [ 1 627), 109-20, 
dealing with the Itqjialatioli against uud preseculioiiB for mugic, may, though it does nut mention papyri, 
ba of seirire. V. ift. Zulu eta. 
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7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. 

Rchchart'a Grieekueke PalaeograpAie haa been reviewed by the following: P. Maas ( O.L.Z. , xxx. 
1927, 938-9), W. Weinberger (PM. HocA., 1926, 1230-1), nnd G. ZlCRETr.LI (Gnomon, u, 1920, 482-00) 
who doubts Home of his dates and has other criticism to offer on details of the work. 

W« Weinberger contributes an article Zur VrucAuaUf TncAygraphie to PJttl. Woch., 1927, 733-6. 
This is » commentary on the article by Meet/. (Diehellenistische Tachygrnphie in drcAiV, vin, 34-59), and 
deals chiefly with P. BcroL 5464 and tho nine wax tablets at Hollo recently deciphered (H. 1-9). 

W. Hchttbabt has written an article of a popular character — Die SehunscArift altgrinhischrr Hitcher. 
This, although only an outline, makes an extremely lucid and murine introduction to the subject. Hu 
gives some very useful facsimiles. Berliner Museen, Her. a. d. preuss. Kunstsamml., xlvih, 1927, 40-5. 

F. Babingeu, in Q.L.Z. . XXX 11927), 179-80. reviews G Rohm as ns Allgemeine Einfiihrung in die 
arabischen Papyri nehst Grundziigen der arabuckcn IHplmnatik fWieu, F. Zollner, 1924. Pp. iv + 108. 4to), 
which is reprinted from the Corput r Paftyrorum Ratneri. (I have not yet seen this.) 

E. BRTHK in a review of II. Gkkmtinokk’n Die grierhiseks BueAmalerri (PHI. IFoeA., 1927, 1006-1(1) 
discusses the use of illustration in papyrus mil*. Hp combats the suggestion that the illustration of 
literary texts was usual only in codices. He refers to an unpublished fragment of a Romance at Paris 
(B. y. Buppl.gr. 1294) illustrated with miniatures. Reference might have lieen mode to the Johnson 
Botanical Papyrus and B.M. Pap. 113 in this connection. Tho former is rather fully discussed by 
C. Singer (J.lf.S., xlvii, Pt, I, 1927) in an article on 77b- Herbal in Antiquity (1 52), 

A. CALbARA's 1 eonnotati personali is reviewed by W. ScR I'BAKT ( O.L.Z . , XXX, 1927, 938-9) und 
J. Hasehkurk (Gnomon, 1927, 494-6), Both of these draw the comparison lietweeu the work in question 
and HajiEBRork's own Signalement. 

M. E. Dicker. 


8. Lexicography am* Grammar. 

The second volume of F. Pheimgkk. WOrterbuch der griecAisclten Pupyrusurkunden, has beeu completed 
by the publication of the thin! Liefcrung (ovemuttria — . The promised third volume will contain the 
lists of technical terms (names of officials, taxes, etc.) to which cross-reference* have been given in H> 1 
and n. VoL l, Lief. 1, is reviewed by It. Bultmans iu TAeologiscAe Lit-Zeitung, U (1926), 491. 

Part ill of the new edition of Luldell and Scott (see Journal, xm, 117) ban appeared, bringing the work 
down to i(uTf\umyc. Part n is reviewod by P. Maas iu J.U.S. , xlvii (1927), 154-6, and by W Schmid in 
Phil. Woch^ XLvm (1927), 225-47. 

Part VI of Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, is reviewed by H. I. Bell 
in Journal , llll (1927), 271-2. 

E. Mather. Orauimatik der grurhischen Papyri one der Ptolrmdenrit, n, 1, is reviewed iu Deutsche 
LiUerutur-Zritung , 1927, 1558-69, by W. Sc HU BART, who praise* the work lmt criticizes some details. 
Mather lias sometimes classified sentences according to their German translation instead uf according to 
their Greek content. 

E. Precschrn, Griechisch-Deutsches WiaierbucA iu dm Sr Arif ten des Sr Hen Testaments (see Journal 
xm, 118) and L. Rahermaciiku, Meutrstamentlicke Gramrnatik (2* AufL, Wien, 1925), ore reviewed by 
H. DelehayK) in Anal. Boll and., xltt (1926), 140-2. Raheemacheb’b book is reviowed at muoh greater 
length by A. Dkhkunnkk in G.G.A^ 192G (No. iv-vi), 129-52, who expresses dissatisfaction with it 

Latin words and names occurring in Greek j»apyri have l*s?n collected by B. Meisrrsmann, Die 
latciniseju'n Wor ter und Namrn in den griecAiscAm Papyri (Papynuiiutitut d. Cnie. lltidelbern 1) 
Leipzig, 1927 (cf. Journal, xm, 118). 

An article by Paul Jo Con, tjuelques antmatsmes miusjarents au grec des Jrattgiles (ll?rh. ,U Be rtl 
1927, 210-29), though not papyrological, ia worth mentioning here. 

O. Gradknwitz has shown (JrvAir, via, 250), with the help of the unpublished Munich Index to the 
Novel lae of Justinian, that mis dAjybi'Jo** is the true restoration in B.G.U. 388, u, 38 ff. as this phia.se i„ 
well attested and it is doubtful whether tho formula rair aXrtftvait existed at all. 

F. SniRcrz points out (Phil. Woch ., XLvm, 1927, 890) that Iwusieut in StimmelbucA 5221, 20, i* the 
equivalent of diaria, which occurs iu a very similar context in a Pompeian graffito ( C.l.L., iv, auppL 41100 s , 
He discusses the bearing of this fact on tho interpretation of smaiotnr apmt in tho New Testament 

G. Gheoini adds a note (Aegyptus, vin, 175) to his already expressed opinion on a special meanin* of 
votrot, with reference to P. Oxy. 1492, 11. 


K. McKenzie. 
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ft. ( JESEHAI. WofcK*, TtoiLIOQJlAPHY, HtBCXT.l.ANEQlA NOTHB ON PiPYKll* TlUB. 

If* llo ei lween, ojffining u cuwb on pupyttilogy in the Fatult^ da Pbilowpbio ct Lettnsi at lne§u, 
ktmuj -.Ji 27 J uii. 1^27 an La (xipyroioglc prncj*t Tim lecture » published in Bctfr 

(1927), G-l!h 

J. Maxtel-peel. win mv publication of sumo privntfl letters M Berlin b Doted wW m i 3, haw ul*o 
published in Polish an mt.rmtuutkin to The study of jwpywJogy with « select bibliogrAphy aid an Rt-uount 
of diacuverie*. IfiWomedn mtttjm ■ ■■ /• p.vin Przr'y^jrf Y 1 ^ 234-57. L. Malha 

hu published * Mi gene™! Artlck m Arabic, tLo title of which h ttftnfetod iuto French oh Lot 
Papyr**, feitr fnbrhithti't* *r hi»tmr>\ frfcr <tt».nvrtr. * fftfifr ftMifiemirttf s(d. ill Art. *S«u /%■ rf T droA* 
Hft, 33, £36-312. 

Dm mms x^ Licht num Often in rmieved by DniOTcr (AVf. Hut. Acot^ sun, 19 S 7 t 2 <U- 3 Jl 
( i HJCtiJUSGi review* 5 kiHUBAHT f tt ib> F&pgn oU &m 0 tm <*#f£fr*r Aulfttr (Miu« Halter da Uruytur t 
HJgfi, pp.j n ^niiie t(i ihc i^pyrTU- eulkutiun in i ■ ■• Nwttiv-- Huieuin, IJerlin. in Phi bor?/,., 1LVll i 
Iftt", 627-8 i high praise). 

Si.r Remit* Lttmhnm baa l^n reviewed by II. D|>i . keayis] (AnaL HolttimL, &u\, 1W and 

W. Somnww (Omm™, in, lSSfiT, m~lWi F* if. Muvtsii reviews voLs. v d;l;-vii of Mwptr* '/■ W* 

fttvht iws ixm, 4flfi-7), , . . 

Several rillliriilliiw have ttttftt given above to dm lunger rntfietsi in the tiilitiognqdiy m /J-yn d,, 3Utvi t 
^S-75, but the whole bibliogmpLy.and net merely the portion devoted to papyri, will In found uwfril by 

atmkmts of Byzantium JSgypt- 

Tho iirt.ii.4e by O. liHAmstfi'M .►» PbjhhiueiAi nwj<n>M refers I tn under g (5 idwv,' must be 
uHiuiirmed here ftko, afto® it tod*** iiute-H on individual f*pyro* to*t* (U.G.U. 613= Jlittshi, Sb, 

aUL^Mittcia, Cftr* ttS, Anili. 67), with JHiggeatiojin fbt reptomtioiu Preutgl^ WUrfrrb *eA nerf rfn- 
Pm&rufoffw iu fbtU ht. fflt* ft***, PJ27, 177-80. Beftireiice may nko be mode tn the aaiee wihokFh 
uuto mJf f loti B.U.U. 3HH, etc.) in -l™AiV, vni* 250 {«« ^ 6, S "Ln.ve;, 

IV. i .. ^_j -L. .... tir.i .if I ka- t 'a 1 1 iLtf* 1 P+.J PBi E 1 I.OllJ. I 1)^(1. L 



ndSponeihiljlc with Llir gopyri- 

;* ti . . L 

I; q Huus "if#* on mint* ami on tkt whole eouviin ing attempt to . *pLun the oWumiea m the very 
mknk, letter P.S.I. SBt IwrpnUitum of * Pvpym* Letter p.S.I. 83 s &wmm & PMkiwu* in 

iiU ^l*27) r S96-^4 * a h . f J1 

Xbnre a re mine pipyniarefcnuicesiti u review by E. Heuma^x Phi. ^Wi., :u.vu t 1037, M,n nf the 

/1m tachrift for F. KiteidGHHEH C103K). ^ j B 


U>. MlwPEELVNE'it^ A.YH 

Jn the .Lrtieb; on PjtWW«^> HV/^ referred lo in the previous mKrtiun Ghaiimmwitb tofltttfliwe 
n^efnT fwggettio™ f»r wpynibMfiwil whidia. One ia for a contrary indeB, hi which the words jvre arranged 
t I, P ic w to hil oHinary inde^ Thia WbtlH often he * very great help in restoring I mutilated 

' weed of which only the ormuhmi™ ttntdhf C*tTHm ; » ffa^Ajrfacitmi k of very little u«e for«U« jHttpow, 
it iti too ML wiiitniiw numy “ghusfc* worths, and naturally dis™ cot include the many wonM which occur 
eul^ in papyrus texta. The second is for an index of vumaeuW wmmLb w ith tdieir Greek equimteotv. Hla 
idwA is t hal'u Germ mi-Greek index should be compiEeit, with ktiy-mimlteni to the wurd-, and that from this 
ahouid be prepared itkted» in the other fVibcEpiS Imenasw, *q that on looking np, ^ wi Engimlt word 
□no ^mld reudEly find the com^ponding Gcrtuiin and so the Hi-eok. Tins also would 1« of gr»t «m« to 
editors. The third propdeal if for a '‘CimtmlHtGllo’ in each wuutiy to wtileh scholar engaged in fmpyro- 
liigicBtl work could notify thtitf reaulto in tliu L-ocrmian of toitFs etc,, and which could tmnsmit such 
reifhdta to an international centre. This suggiiatiun dot*r. r es hearty isiipjiort, though it tuny be difficult to 
parry out. Who in this country,, for example, whom papyrologista are ho few, uaq bo found to undertake 
the rwponaihility i l am glad to learn from GRADEVwrrz Linvwlf timt f.lui firet scheme lu leant ie secured, 
Prof- Kalutlei^h infermw rno that Klino is wgaged on the eecuuil Heft of the Giessen pAjyri, which 
ia to include juristic toxta prepmxi by O. Eukr [mostly Byznntinc, Laignly from the A rehive of Flavia 
Aiirt» *a.mn ). Id a thtnl Heft Glauk will publish an unknown Early Christum text, Thu Janda papyrus. 
culLootion has now ncquinsd some fcmo [i;tpyri n many uf them frugmentaiy. 
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Houckht frivisa nn ncaunnt uf tb acquiMtidtuf nf the nihbo&huque dr tucpyrologrt grocque of Lhn 

Koridstlub i^tologii|Ue nixie EluAlwith at l!nm*uk. They include moou i-.|.yri p «hittfy r,ptjH.ut , few 

Ut&ih. L'Afoifiqm tf (i (IBSTj, liJd- I, 

Itetmencc made m SDhn ponmo in pepyrology hy Ho in.w kin at Liege, A syllabi IJt f a cutirsu on 
jin'bfJv (iui|vjTBlogr at Naples *.-y AiAKGio-Kirrx i» given in Aagyptm* \ ui (lflS7), J 7 & g. 

I Li J'-j’i'" Efidnr 4, inti Sn-'ii'tyn ritVi triage. L-Rom-cii jHiLliontnm will be v«• i. i nf J, il. T^n Wnwn. 
T]ii> will include u J1 the Ftoknmie ost™ m tbe BodWnand saver*) other cnllueiiuii# ; the Bodleian Rommi 
iiiul Hysnutim- are «*orved for voL ii, whiuh will ionium tbeindeica. Tin* volume is now passing through the 
fha-a. Xeit • if’er it will Lo published thu nHetisiveTheoaritus pipyins found he .Jonsiio> nt Antinw^wliic 
tnm enb-d by him and with u eummenkkry by III Nr. The volume will Jt bo contain buiuu ^nailer ftag 
nieutr, U hen thin b tinbhed wurk wUl be KMitmod on the important vol. m of the TdhuiiM Papyri, 
whi.-h it W bout aramgtvi to inma, like vol. i, im u joint pubitcution of the Unlvcrcitv of (Aliform* ami 
lIlo Egypt Exploration Society, 


ir ia again ucccwih ry t« record with regret kmry lowea by Liens h. L>r. Huuabth wa* known chiefly .o, 
riU ■H’vkiiooti.gisr lilid traveller, bill be worked with ih^niUL and Hunt in the FayyAni, aiid was id S u Ul 
ji.nvr- ,ind valued aupportcr of the Grants i-ftonmii 3'mndi of the Egypt FApIoratmn Society ar wh-wr 
committees ha was a regular attendee. Ho b«--Hired for the Society on Mimcnrtia only a year ago. 

hoi, KKt>i-:i of Michigan wa> aim* not himself tfafkmidy a papyrcilogint, though he edited a valuahlu 
LlMh wnioii diptyeb : bnL he bid done tunra Limn any other lilu.ii to organize the purchase of papyri for 
American libraries and the alrwdy krge eolii-utimra .4 th« HniveiMtk^ of Ukhigm, VVWnedii 
* Aatnbm, t/orurlj, and Priii og ton Ixre ohiofly owing to hie Initiative, mwnBy, and c^auidng tiipauity, His 
deiidi, like Hr, vl.-.s quite noespectoL and wa« lwinied witti nfraoew regret bv all who had the 

[■Hvilngi' of kmi wing Idte. Hie present writer, who liad boon hrnmght into specially close cemnection witli 
h]"i and hud t[»cnt an iLufotgnttable fortnight in hb uompaiiy ,it i 'airo, cannot forbear to pay a tribute I, , 
th *- ,;ij,UrCu fl,llE iindlmnas of a flingulariy kirfthlc persLiuaUty, His death h a heavy blow to the enti^ 
which hu had lit heart, but it i» pleasant to reoaid that for the preset .-e.-won at Lesat e«»«ticKta are 
I'fing ountitiiu^i itt Ebm IVmihlni lA iiRhfn iJ. Oliitaary notice* of Prof. have Ewon pnbiisibed in 

H. A. Aotcus [Michigan Alumw q nnn, ]«£7, tHo 7 ■ C/raj. /Ym 7 , xin 192 " ^OB-lOi ind 
j- H WrVTEK iCViut. 4r.uir.sL,, milf, 1927, A-6}, 

Another axnbaedegivt, who, though nut a pujyroiogiet, h H d dene kmjhj work in the «phere .if Grucco- 
ii-Uhin Egypt, and wfcc^ death was ns premature Mid nnJoaked for as thut of ..be schelart just mentioned 
Wii VJr Ai: K- KAima, n welMoi.iwn and valued meinlior of the Egypt Exploration Society. 

In K. Kcnsx 1 ISO& IBSej, thu editor .jf the rbctoriini papyri which formed the host volume of j f H - 
1LerSn ^ aariftil b ' lM lw* * youngor sdiolar, and on« of very grem premia. An obituary loHl^ 

of him is pililushed by _M . Sohusteu (ZfumAnj. JaArtxber^ 1.1 ji, iS'ekr. 

Obituary notice* of Grkm kil have been published by A. S, Husr Proc, tint. Arad mv 7 h ,,, ■ 
Ayypt^ viii, HH7, II4-lb), Winora rd^-AtV, viu, 317), and S. R[ein.m:«J ,./Av, 3, v p v.uv, jtiW 

jU- 7.; of Ctm] j Aii*.n 1 hy A. !NEPi'i.HluiK?sA [IJiscitrin, llenn.-ilano, Jt, I. Anno r-y, 70 ^,, 1 ; 

(JegyptM, vjn, UteT, 117 kn ,, ,| H CoocttlA (Mr, in, 1927. ^4-7, not sccesgibl B ba me)* at 
IWKLU by AL Nuewa J^rM, viii, Um-U}- uf^OLt. by A. Hxim 1 ^Are^r. liu 

Xekr- 13-43; bibliography;; and of Kmc, mi by W. EuxjlEL (Otmiuofi, u, iLkjtJ, 49 j- l,_ 
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IlIBLIOGRAPirr (1906): ANCIENT liGTPT 

By JEAN CAP ART 


C’b n'cfct vm mu* uno lnwnu- hAnUtiou nuej'ai iu*e|M *' I* ■teiH.ndo du proto&eur F. U Griffith, de 

continuer U hlHiugmpbi* .to I'ttgtf** awtem' lo */ A"*”*** , ♦ S i1!,£ 

mf-nw csi lourtln, *t jc m- -ton pa* afr do l™vmr y comr t«at le tump quit fr™toit. • 11 ™ 
TwllBmcnt Helper tuns to tmvam to, olio **rait iuipo88.Hr, Mnis toume, do pto ™ le * 

motefivix bibiSeg»pMqu«* I’Egjpt* ea concentred 1 In BiUfcrthfcqi* 4n C* Fimfetoii KgypMugLqu" 
Ifeto fcltobetl., jo me mm lai^- cwmr» |>ar ttvjo omuit ptfUfewur qm m'wmut ( t 11p ■<* OIlt] " 
ttfi travail w ^oupaicot pirn rempj&tement entre nu» main* qaVnto to **™- J* ^ ^' Br dom ll " 
moltre h U <to tr^LL-un. don» In domab.e i^pu.lcgiq .10 lea renoeignemeiitfl qui iwi^arr.vont 

.1* toutaa prtfc Jtopto qnfl to auteur* vtmdrxnrt Hon u.-aidor on me eommUfifispst Jin umihb la notice 

Hldiwrapliiqun do tem* travw** public diUiN M ™ fln «tra-%pMogJq^- 

P-mr .to r*fc.nn pratique, ju demands do jtfmvoir prtooater on mi premia b^rtm Hommnirr In t iblen 

ito publtotious j4ni» on 11)20 et qui u T ont i«w oncoro Ate citato* dan* la bibliograiitue UWo '■ P^-'"- 1 '* JU1 

vol^xn. ^ Fnut-il tuiaser do toto courts article qui, & ™- .A|®»rtent. 

rieu do' nouveau 1 On. bto, pui^ir.l -Wit do bildi-graphio. fnut-il an «»U™ .i no non 

de re util a etf' nubTSet * Jfllui qui fait nno etude ddUilto d r tm point u aouvenL qud pent y n.uir 

int^rut & .pontonter touto le* Mto emto* i«r div^autei^ et qu'nmt tetmjqm accent d, fE m^uH n m- 

fni* Ira solution d'llll jnMbtisme. .1,1 , . _ 

A nau.br 1 » tihU^.IJc de lMt. «• »• l«*t .W|iM*r dr n*»a- ie »<"«>"*■' ^ 

d. jetitb note. ,»louti-t4i.LibliK»drt».«™l*v <ta nCrorK. j« coarn. j.tu *• I..M m.|..ri,oit» de 
doJrioo \ tiotn* dpoque, it soluble <|Ue b* ehorct.™» dpnviiruiit. r I» 4 a«rtre*n», to b«om de i-.Wiir 

na, rrtMd tonle, !« l' 0 .iulKl»e» .le ditul qolh fodi Ml own do loons Inna, intro *«.«„ ... 

beeneoap,... tond.nr. i Pointer. Me tt, httHiU' tio'.l J * do publnr de, bbbogripb,., 

_ L ,IU M ,..^iWe. Sanf ii.di.-s.tioi. es.Btrt.ire, in dale doe put,Stations et d« vt.iom™ .ie rev.. not 

(nnjourt 1 bifi. 


[!dnhUVAYID$. 

*•***. la, n M «t de JL PlLUir .or h. OnOba do l«4-S « Wtodr *A. LtfcAB. .or le “daeuge 
tiiUi«>d bv nait p ^otit analyKt's ilntiB Jwrilmf Egypt* P-lJG, 54. 

11 t-Hr vheiu tifuifl k‘ Rapport Tiir to rrammx A Stint** {wmn-^ami, " - - jn ^ AXV[ 

1 i«^o dddtit to™ i Kntericur d» III* pylone, veritable omito f 

^pijSmpbiqiie, H d«nft de* dt^Os «ur k ttmplc ^h» rtAtnm d'Akii-uibu. troa^ri kU^n temple 

'* Spkinx de 6‘fcnA, l-i pcklmiqut an nujet d*‘-t travam de "O^Udatimi du vyhiui de < ilmli adnum* 

niitoutire u. twte nno «nrin d'irticto: J. Mmy.H-QuABriv 2V d/ «. £f«."An^r^ J « 

KliTi. no. ikl + tHP 4 i ScYMCt’K HE Hj u i r ^ tS’ J pAj«x cl JA itoW^rudf/H dans In /frt»w awA»fosi , *fj««v 3S| ^. 
^rt_l - jM- SpAitu: *iv«t fntm rrftofM*, The SpAiw forbnr aiW fl./to 

3^ /dWu /1 Aflurii no. 4541, HOO-1; L* dv grand iluli^ 1c 

,-/., Part andot H nwttod, co, 7^, fll ; Auteur d<> grand Sptdiu-, ibid., w>, 727,13S; Ls 
vtMam ^ dma jJen«r-A^ w unite, na ; PatrMug up $ph^ m 4rf «nrf JfflAWusrs, 

JCIH, ib4 ; ZftffKnWn^ lAe -S^^bix, in Anrtpnt Sgypt, lUM^ 14. 


Foutlles ft Tuav.m X 

J He BrkabteI' eqnu »oti 3 fe titn de nw/ Arma^^Woti- TSl# of th* Orient'd hitfiiutr 

0 / th P nfrr ^» 0/ CAja^S In dr* U«*l dtot ffao /o g» , ixii, 154-Ofl, to projetu et to niiltotiotw gHuidi™ 
MUi- U Ubtolitk de J. D. RockefiiltoJsm. T Ini iwrmLitd’emreiirRmlns. 

Sous. In direction d'A. 1L LfTFQOJ^ lit* tmvaui da tstnujn Mmmnn of Art cb‘ New \ nrkmitm.- 
poarotti™ pemlaul In cuupagne UW 4 -b. foudli^ k Ei&r eI-Ral,ri d-eritee par H, E. Wimur* 
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colics dti l+Ishil. pAr AilBIlOBE lea rckVik gmpln iqUiss Jaiis 1h> tundras Hiii lutiii ftn jin: N. rk'; CL 

PaVI K(+; Tjtal Museum of Art, The Egyptian Eepeilitiu* j, i’ltri 11 of th* f}nffrti» 

of (A* Metnymlitan Mmeum of Ah. >!W Yofk, March, 

Le=> ri ; ;fuliata gun Gratis dee foulllia do EEgypt Explomlkuj Society el du III Britisdi Sehoul of Ard 1*1 dog} 
in E^ypt Bout erpost^ dans Exhibitiot of Antiqa 1 'tie* _ from A fti/dat md Teli-d-Antarna 1‘fE- HWi ; Cat#- 
tnff w of ptvkatorw autiqnitie* from Upper Egypt, the Fagim and the Pertain U\df. 1336: Urii**t\ Sch&ut 
of ArvftucoiiKjjf m Egypt and Egyptian Bes&tmh Arcoavt. Itapnrt "1 the 3im| yew. London 

PlEHHK LiCAI', //i Trttemij do Arnwr dr* A ntiqvif*'* d> FEfiyptr en UfdH-ti, 4 m- leu Vmnph* fttttdu* 
da {'A&idfrtid, 2T7-B&, ri-siuiu: Ji* travaui eieuiitiis fi Hiikkiki'jdu Kuril -k ut nU ui'jUn t ’■|tliLLu du tlh dt, 1 'Si 
trmrem qnclquea brbvra notices hEir W fmilUes do diveiai^ lueallbin daiir- Autyrubiavgiin and Fe/rx'h\th\j™, 
done VArtAin fi/.- GriimtfbrxrAuntf, in, 22 ut 134—"i; Cm BokeUx, /djsri&M cst l&fgptr r dnua lu Laroum- 

■},>!kh> 1 d!»*iy>\ vn t in'. 2!Vs -it!-2: 1 i>i: GiiuUfc. . /.•■* vfe»tet difeBiwHMi ohtfa Abagiguot ■• ■-",.■ Isa 

■ vi fyyptc, dans La Geographic, janvier fevriw, 7rt 7; !it„ /,«* Si'cret* dr In rdilb Egypt*. Diomet'rte* 
nrtA&dngiqv&i frau^aieen, duuw b Bulletin de la SoaiA/ geoymphigne dr Lille, jivril j*ilu h 73-104 ; iSpypt 
Et<y< rations, d&w TV.- Antiquarian Quarterly, tin, & 239-4'IJ Egypt?, dunn I.-. /fi-rae itrvJuWfMpqttr, \1 v„ 
7ft; It, .fILQCIOL, At-* Fimitls* ttn'AeutagiqiWM rlt Egyptr, daliB le BlilL dr hi uf*- (iriujniphie dr W He/din 1 '; 
\'" " dU* tl&auverU* ini payt d“ T*>\il-A nift-.l rru?n, dnciA If? Patriots HLuttr 1 , tux ft, fcrrier* Brttteliwt, ! "J 11 I 
nt flgg L ; ftaultut* de fondle* <tn l&typte, djm» Bectu-v-Artiy 4 r ipiiiA> t nm. £0, 307 ; li VAN PR WALLK, .1 
lerfbHr’llfur# tn Eyypte, dans hx !h'i h m de Saint L*>ni* t Bmneikii. ’d>- ;Lnuik L g 173-B. 

Ssiyruiionn tout |mrticiiUiteln>iRt. nn excel ten t article d» <4. Rttuttxsni'ir, /.'■.■■ d ■ ypf4i»eh< Anwmbimg- 
"ilitre lh ‘; m t-*dy dniL'i la fkirtwkr Lih-m rnrieitn,>$. N.F,. 3** J 'lJirg,, FI(,-f( 314, 

< 7 i>AKSHY f Let RechxrtXi'i MrxihSotatfiqvei rn Egypte, dnnu La Sd* 7W mffdentf\ Paris, 3' itmiib, nm, 3, 

I 41-H, pa tf, 2ft7-310, nn, 10, 4KS—SOO, a nkmiiir J'uiji; lunidLirt nnwii viVAnte qu'ntile Li Itrtiyuc ■^jiurienee 
qii'il poeskln des fduilba At dc I'miliwluyii: L'^yptiunmst, P’ajiriH A indent Egypt, 137, U. Howamt, Fro 
Fur<ui* Land, CopenhAgue, duime uue bonne idri; JL'cj tsutubLu- do l'idstniri' d^-y fouilles f-si Eqyptu, 

A buffo <d- Mrft.i. A. fti PfAiu-'K, Die itrehaetiioyitebe Ergebm&s det 1 1 orgr*cA i rhi lirh U eitherpdd& r>>h 
Att<f»ir ef-Jlclet, FueL d. .[opdrim. time# MMtmv /n*r At,, Leipzig (4&. wiBBEQatshiiftlioiie VerLiliebtlichimf 
dcr dtur.HuiiLu itriuut-i k^dL^ilinfM. ntni. 1 ! doiinu entin ]« riipjHirt- ?inr lee Fouillea cxeetiLucs par * r. iLiller en 

ISOTi-B duu» le eiuiatibfD pt^tkturiqttfi d Ahu^lr nl-Alelek. \ emtd de S'lnventALre mikhDdiqiM! .le tout.- 
Iw tecnbcss kv- ltjcbetiM trmiitmnL avet pljuiair, j«Jx pp, 7J-S&, nti expt»Bd cluir et |.rn:i.- il^ hh^. de 
I'udiUnir niir lr diTelnpjifQitLt dun ci viliflatiuiEs priiuLtivm un Eqypt.iL 

Abytlr*. Snr Ik Fonillea do 1' “ OMTsSflaq 11 vnir 11. FnASKPUB?. tWlimit, my af the Expedition in 

Abytlm 1925~ 1 OSffi, in the Journal, in, 1 SJ-ftTi; Auingrahropnt in Abydoe, in A**ikvt fur Orientfontrknmj. 
Id, 1 jVi <?■■., . r. t AVciw, Li A m.-uth ( Egypt, I * 'dfl, -5 2!. 

Delta. A, ^fuisww, Ein frdAgeiKkichflicher Fund <n>* drn i Delta, tkiu s '0,LZ„ xm, 71fs-^:i, ra*- 
WMnble qnelqnee docomenta AreLLkdogicinw hut la dvilieatinn orohAtrpic du UeltJi. h [inq^wt d(. L qucliju/ia 
pifc*ss dMomfirtch bin d'Aleiandne h Kdm-el Kanrlrir et qua I'antaiur clasae :ni ilebut du I.l r-"” 

djTirwitTie. 

Edfu. Un comptc-rendu dr n finjil|f,i da 11. FT- rme a Tell E'lfn puhlii- p„r A LkUifiF.fttM .l.in. 
Aegyptuf, v li, 33S. 

Hindi, Tjt torn!* do Cm in ore do LLhiktjif. eist Fcbjot de pluekicure ikotlc& aommtitBS : Ar«;<tr.ihnnqri. 
kdzAh) dans drafttV/fir* thdnnffmchimg. III, 134 ft 301 j, Dktnteti'tr ifu.'in wmi^Ua tombe de Pharrunu, 
ffeaw-Art*, I¥ r (jo,. 5, tkl. 

l.i-- bnilFtjfl de Li nocroiialt! sent anconoeea daa^ />k r<ut<- rleuttche 4 omjrnbung .->< Any^t N dr-n 
Eriegr uvf den grot&sn Pyramidal ron (HseA, dans les Frau Johrhucha ir far Wimen^shaft utd Ja/fendbitduwj 
n t laa J ^ 

I/ouvrago do rj.,«*iP’C K, FlhUnti, The Minor Cemtttry, tat Aiudyrri juir S, A. H Mbbcek, in .hmrit. 
Sots. Qrianial Lie sen re A, It, 11 )3—L 

j&tlsbJraA. C’eet aveo B&tkfEtL'tkni quVui pent ejsn'.^H Hirer Ifi |» i Lil i uzitUni importante de CtdL M. Fiktu 
and B.hrnftCOKFU 0(ss, Escamixont fit Sayt/ttm. Tati pyramid &Tnti<teriex, Le t'ain;, 3 v.>l-, Le dega^, 
nwnt de La pfte»poJe an rtord do k pywmdiE de Tori est un des tmrsni leu plus s ^Hi. rj ,. | t r ||-. 
rarehdolqgie ugyptbane dans i&s demi^ Ann** U moisaon da fait^ juvlnblogiqur- et de testf- 
.'iniHid mble. La oollnUirFatiea du ikiiLltonr ut do I'dplgrjqihi.sto a dmine J&i fruity ]cs pjttg prtkieux 

Snr Im frniilh.-.'i ■* | u pyramids h ibgnk vuir r. Si, l-’m™. The vorldt ,ddm buddinpt: Xe* tXKwrie* 
at Sa ***^ ! ' ^ n * Nttutrvted UuLm Sw, v«L \m, 30 Jnn. f na AhlUi, p. 170; Lb du 
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Hnp|Kirt (Jg 5 t dbna Egypt, 132>i5, fi&. Voir ail-mi L. Bohi.: IIAB OT., AntgrafamgeH Say-pint, 

jI.ihh 4rcha™kitfiic&&‘ J«wh/'T. Heiblatt JaArbneft dtm <t. nrcAarrtfog. ItufHni*. 43S. 

Um nutaralteB de G. .ItgrtEn rtonf dccriie* daua Id /tapjHrt /./tfiWiiu.W .«r hi fount,* en 

1925-19%tf da»$ la partis mfritliimals de fa n&r&peU Memphite, tUvna Ann. Service, HYJ, 4.M32- Fites nut 
parte en wire principal mtt la Xiab-talftt .il-l’n^uu dont l'attrilmtaffil h SiiupBHataf pir ail wsttimie, ct -.nr 
U pymndJo de U ruine OudjeUtcn, fcmim dn Pej u 11, iJh.il t, In ebauilre entidretnerit dtkmite oontanait 
des 1 Tttxi** d**!- Pyruaiiiifla." JgyciKH. a deeuuvert egalattiant do curSewit* ” Bible* niaivinn. ’ IHiiHienr- 
toiubeiim de particniic™ out dtd dNrcouYorM!* doLt l'un a found ah MlibAj da Claire tine curiouse Hdrits- de 
Tuodidca do victuaillw cu pierre. Euiin Jeql'iRK a idiuitiili' ltemplacBincnL du PurtiquR iurdrtetir du tempi, 
de Pepi XL 

Lffl fouilles ite Iu iuuupit'Sfno |mrisjdd3tir? l-l. nd uluic.^ duns AtwtiJ ot '..l 

Th4»:j, Snr fa tempte ntnnreAU d'AmeiMSflida IV ji KarcLuk, ™if IMn'fiir Oricutfortehung, OJ* l3| t 
dpuite it i tourer d*un» lu carta da fa udcTOjiole tUNa^ l«* donors ite B. UauYfeim et 

N- tlE U. lUvrra Scrr.^ l&ifi) aOlit TVSIUhIh duria Egypt* 1B2U, fK3 Pt :n. 

Ltia traTMU do VI list l tut fnu^&is d'anchoulogio aoni dccritg pur F. Bw»K tM** HoqL’E, R tjrpiirt aur 
U j, fomttci de Mfatoond (1&2-BJ, Le Itons iKupports pnftmmoiras iu, J'" purtte. ot ]*r Uurvailp 
lining, *** ** tfe Z>cVr rf-Jte/i.** I IJ84-&), Le Caiw. (Supports jjnffiiumuin*. ui, 

IF partie.) 4 

Loa fondles lie iL Houd prfea du Uuaboou d« ftaiuoao *oot dani i- 1 ’ 

; \f A. MtlHAAT) Bl dlitlrs J™Aii'/ilr Or*»t/OrtMA«KJt ro, ISij, 

L’titude d'A. 11 u ret sur J/uj/wo 4 tn& favAlfc* dun* la mils* de* Rail ciitu« duns AficiVut hggpt, 
ia3fi, 5&; U- mppurt dT- JicHiAl'MtStLit awr k* fouilJe& de la vaJliM lies Tieim^ c^t mudvAt 1 Imyupiiieut 
pur R. Navi ixi, dam 1 h Jttamul de* Savunis^ irj i —^IT. 

TchneL l no fouiUfi rapLde a peirida de ddtil.Aj.-er quAtm lotubes. I >jhih 3'um d'ellea ■> wk 3; to 1ndta 
a doniw In adpulton d'uu vkir nouveau Ankli-Ounimlir k uLasser ertn. La XX*et 1 a. XX1 [ f dyuastiu: 
Hakim Efftcndi Aboo Seif, tea fouilU* frit* 4 TdM r» janvur rt ffrricr im f dans tee 

Ann. forth aaV4 33-8; P, Laiiap, ttti *ar fa tomb* no, 3 de Tehmk, ibid., 38-41. 

iMtm mental Voir tkiifi ce .fanmal, ZHg LfiS-7 une Sate on the ruins of ^iuln-Sheashrf near 
Btr' ufa* par a W. Mukrav. Epoqae foddtenniata, d^prte In potene pluiOt *roU quo rouiinue. 

.VjiiiMf. Jyfti rouiDosi do LL Juhkks H Erwjwmfl out etc I'ubjct d r uu rcrtialfc pur i’ci. v. Biming. drum lo 
[irRtn^r PMoiaginsAa Wtohtmttknfi, 48. .Hir,, do, 44, llWi-1206. 

F. Lu Qkotith continue la P abWtioti da nea fbttiltea on SxiUe: Oxford Ejtwtenthm fa Nwbut, in 
Zfrtnool Annuity aui, L7-37 i pp- '^-7, Errniii in pmmiijs voltmuH), 49-93. Compte-rendua par A, ^ ie- 
I.ES 1 ANN. <Ki-Z., * .via, (vol. ii;. fit Andctd Egypt, 102«. [2Cfc rvoL nil, 1-ij. 

p,u,[. T&lLSMW, le Journal ds Voyagt tin emits Louis dt Suiui-fttmoi rt fa dr-.mnm- d fa tlM* dn 
Konhaii, lLulh fa Bullotfa de r/aiftiai fntnpM tfareAMogfa mm fate, aayii, 211-37, ft^wrte line ■.mporUutc 
ooutributioo n I'hiatoire de.i fouilles de Nubie. 

Soudan, O. U. W mTgH B A P et. F. AnlMfioN, JftreifHi Rsmninji, Sudan Note* m\d Rmmfa ix r 1U-8; 
G, O. WaiTRUEAD, Sagatt n>td Maefnnpt*ntt t ihnJ., 

i>. A. H. 1 Ieiu.u:H. The Kcouctry of forgotten Entire*, oat njeouae [jar JoflN k. MaVNaiuj, Jmm. Sue. 
Oriented Research, I, 2L4; A. GnstAVA, Thtvfaj. Uirrrat^ZeiUintj, i.q &03; Aouitnt. Egypt, 1828. 127. 

Publication de Teatee, 

-a) From nte* in Egypt* 

B. BruyehE Ot Cu. KUENTX *JUH Id titre Tmnli>.» ikibw. Wj, lu F.-rnipote -A- /Mir 't-Afedimk. fat 
tomhe de StiJtAt-Min «f fa tomb* de Ari-Snfer, q fiwrc. 1, U Caira (Jfiwnoirw de rintt.frm if., tJT), out 
repris, Fddiiion longteiupa intomuupao den tetmboe de In u^ciopole tbibame e,:.imnfincn4> par 1., MLsaiou 
frauvaiae- du Cnire, «tma 1'impulsion de Mimpero. Eff|i4rons quo tes fa^ticules »uiyrant ntpidemeuk 

I^b premiers result at- (piglrApbiqtics don fonilleu -.1 h Muijamili.i m>ut [.ublivf- \mr RtLENNe Diiuton. 
flapper! **r faifwtlh* dc if&kmLiid i i9££). Le* intcriptianjt. La t 'uire. (Juiet I'mw;.. Rapports prt&imi- 
ujiires, ill, 3* pwtlad 

Otmipta-rendiiij dea publicationa do C. Kuarns et G. Lefeuvri^ &ur la vezaion oompteta et abrugbe de 
h, Stile du LLL.vringi: de Ranmsu* 11 T dinis AtietciM Egypt. iy2d, &4 et 58; ibid., 5B, I'.innoueo do i.t tsouvuLb 
e'ditiou du " Poiwt do PetHftCmr’ 7 prdperee pir Kuejtt* : ifrj'rf., 3«J-1 (L, B. ELLt«i Iu ixnopte-rondu de 
I'idition par A- H, Gardiner de I'AntflldPfinaphj of Rekhmero. 
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fiATTiflcamv Guns ttw fldrie d'lnscriptiunn de Smkkuiroh t Interiptun* from the Step Pyramid 

rite. L An itUcrilrtd thrift* of King Zwvr daqfi A PI*. ,Ss**. t XXTL, J 77 - 19 ft, I pi; iJ r An arvhiteat'* diagram of 
third dynasty, ibid., I97-2&B : The tdmribtd mrtutphngi in the Seraprum. ibtd., SB-01 ; Tia, mimndtr- 
rto&i Swrjwrt in Inscription^ ibid., 02-4. 

i i) JWmt Muwnint, 

ta tfnxfa de Tfnrl*nt edit*' p*r E, Navilk ■ .!»«, Sarv^ k eturfin par Le rafime cIahn In Rem* rf<- FE<jnpt* 
Mnriewne, J, mt «4W daiui dwW>wf 10SS, 50, et dans JfS ttunfjfe-snrrfKt ,ie FAoh/4*k, 30. 

tin. LouiUsorr pubHe qctei^ae* ,'hj /Vw/Btenii /a *td* de Piankki dans Ancient Eaum 
1926, 96-0. 

Linscription de la Statu* du Cai» nu. 4311)0, iuexActemaut cnjwfe par G. Leu Saif, ant rcprodmte pmr 
U. fiKJTEBTBfc* Striker, rnsir, dans Lea Ann. Sr>e., f#3 -6. qui eu Lire dftii&KssantE* dMuntioiiH hbsiortipii', 
mr FeKtinction da pouvoir de^ Bjvmesjidfy au bujwBws du grand prem- li 'Auwn 

QridipJBH brefe Gtirnpt^ rendu* dnim Ancient Egypt, 1946 . 54, B P BatTTKUE, Stele* trunefa d /Jirir o*. 

ti, IjBTKHVHJb, £r (Imnd. Pritrr d'Amet, \ 5ti r G. A. WaiswkHBw* The*x Sidte from 

% <4 57, B-Gtjss, .1 *U*A rfyjuiffy toffrr/rmn j ,W, H, 0AOTHn|*, Un Groups pkMmttqitr 

d'tfit iirpulit. 

ha. sunk publication Irto) itnJiorLmtte mt wfle (le Kuht Seti-je, Die Achfvmj feindlieher Fiirtt*Vufier 
i»«f Ding* aitS$yp(£*Am Ta age fMuttdk j rh*n de* mittlrem Reieha. Berlin (Abhaudl. d. prmtfi AJcad, 
d WiBS, 1 920, PbiL-HisL ffUwe , m*, &) Lee formuks dUigiques <Pei£n*tioa uoDtre lc* niinwm* fa 
ITsypte et, de k kindle myak wmfemitni t dea doeuiMiita d une vtlwr exnptluaiMtlJe, Hiirtiji.it p lf ur ]pa 

connaiiHPanees g^^mptuyu.^ dt- ftsjpiEetw »u >Wmt du moydn -empit*. bi rc^o^iimtijn du tc.\u- 4 . t 
uKiypii de?j nuiitbreiii fnigmeut^i juiul fftivj c"inme euj vdntublp triamphe pimf \p. siiiuijt. auttnir 

HraTlURE^ 

The (Jitmbcuigv Ancient Bittory ^ iV- Bobjmt du namlraui oompt^rendua. T, i ; fim»«Tf A y 
Eeittck. f. Il untie der Jfartfml., IXXII, :SiHK-ia ; T. t *1 If: EkXW F, Wniw*, Ando* fur OrU'nj/Jrtcftunti 
in, 19: Kaithstekt, Littcri*. hi, ift 10; T. Schkabel, Zcitath. d. & >.{. MargetilnjuL *QtwlUch .’ v 3^ A’ 
Fa, (.’umoft, j'ji-iy.- (/,■ yj^iYij/a^iV v L 1TJii — SI ■ T. m F. AfUMin, O.LJL i r T ^ j lfi( ^ ] 

T. I-in : W. Otio. Litcrariacl)- HW^ r\ickrift, r,u. 3 fl p eoLl 010 - tlrfOElME, Rerm M/jW.\ixv 3*.tn 11 - 
T. 1 r e : H. T. RoBtunit, E,tpoitUtr, ix f 468—4, 

UoumgB de G, FurakflFH, G, Gostewu, R, ^ iuon^i r, p. Jougcet ct i, LEsyntu, 

CivMmttions, Paris, eeinblerw peu KtufiOswit jttu ijgyptoiofuefi Ltm yblii-gn^hise ne smii. ri^s m 
t’LJurant, fcrop do neaib [tmpre^ sont defunuk: Kikgmjuid, Ni-uufrrrii, Lyliiens,... Qaelq,^ ^m^reudu*: 
W- Petit, i^rojuie ootobre, 240-1; G. Radft, Rent* da eiwia uWjveu^ 373 - 4 ; A, l'ai.tusuisi 

Atgyptur, tit, 3KF6; Bulletin bfbltogmpMqut et pedogagitfrti di Mmt* hdge, m, 374 .. 

GttiiH 3‘imvmge de K, JOROA. E*mi ds tynlkt-c tie fAutoire de fAuww mif, i r Ifiittrir* ,inc t \* Antl 
30(t ff-, pp. 22—iw B«nt '^>TiFH3,crte5 a I’flgj'pte, 

H .r. Kurjuift ft ( !. F. LEaMAKS-HADPT, (Jetchiehi# da niton OrietdM, net analysts par U Ft I Ihivuk 
Arehiv f&t OrientfimcAvjtg, III, 80- l t et BaMcbl A. B. Metu:kj,i, Jour*, doc- Oriental Retmrvh. f 31 X 1 - | 

M. Ki.-sTTivrstuT. A flixtary of th A net cut IFurf-rf, tmtsalated Hrruij the MiiK^iarj by J, f>. Eiuff T?c-' \ j.a n t 
Orient fst reoatiad tlaua The Periodical, ]>fi:, f si, no T 137, 311-la. 

B. Mxraxta, O.L.K f i.tix T 308 inu loue jneteiaent le Livru dc Walter * trrtx Kdtunjencftukfe l 
Alter iu»i4, 1925. 

G. Serut, Lf prime t ( h pin < tniieAe cirr/ta. / urmtorif Torino, awusiKTe \cx ;ttges 1 lO-3fl ^ ] r p. f . (>tt 
J. FI. Breasted. The Cvngnat of Cirihzulm^ New /mrk ct Locdrm, mt uiw lumvcllf Ali4j, ri , 

• ill (*-iatsL de fdnftini) Timer du meme nitHT. 

Capart, L'lmUttttmt da f Egypt*. tUna A tmrm fo monde^ BnixcUua. 14- »euAp wan, 48-5%, 
un Article de miganaatinn, Un ocuple^ndu de ii. Jlqtrrea, H^udrt de la rirdfaaiot, fffjfptitnnr tu^lr 
Uiulue auteur, pam dims la Her tie hill vnjrap hiqan. Bnuidir--, VII, <}0. 

I® 1 idiW d'Etnu-r Smith but I'origme (SgyptiffliM de Li ciTiliaattun oat fir fobjot do pliwiem*Article, ■ 

G. lMBtLLOSl, Do* A iPirrilVwftMWMW, Butoos Aires. 192fi ; M. Malbs. UEcdU d l Elliot Smithy djme l Atinsi 
Sodologique Paris, 1026: D> WAHMtrm, Cnri^iu dt fa tAedri* de TEffypte^ m±n>. da peupho 

dans k ft* w de T but*tut U Sociolagie, BruiLdli^ SOfrll; un artaole aqr W. J Puti The € Add/ % 
tht Sun, dans Man, xivi, 227 H. ' * a/ 
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Ju tHi ucutmwfl T EL Ali,£S FutU and Fawit* in Egypt ffutonf, dan* Amenr. Jonru vf $nndin 
Lanu^ UjIL, 213 ct B. 

J. H, B^iAr-TW, HUvir* <U V&g\ yj.t* depd* f rt tempi &> plu* ^ la wnqutic pewit* 

Umiftltifc, on 3 volume^ e«l lft traduction de Ptiuvrage cWquo puttie Juju on anglniM at ea allemsud 
(PnifnL'i!' jnir J. Oftj inri-) 

Lc bul «hitou*o du Him W. Prcstos, KimffM and quern* of ancient Et/jfpt, ft eta lobjui d articles ologWtt 

,Lina 7%r Uhcmwiuv iaxv, bn. m ITS at TO. /CTwfcttl** Se>a, 9 Jan^ 63-3. 

A, Moket et i.J, L>iVY. ifc« CV(r«J «** £>ft/tu™. ft P*™ 0" Mitten Mobile: From Trite to Swpxre. 
Social orw/iiantitm ■< mwtg private* a tut in l!v> wu'M &ut. TraiiflblOil \rf \ G- ChILIhI. l^tulrct 
Uomptcremlus de rriditioa foui^iBe jiar A. AJKtunauE, dsn* tfaW.., ix «ij ii, 3 *«, ei A- W hzjhmasm, 
dftEL4 i toAu' /ffr t/ritntfarwAn tvj. 111, T-+—^ 

. Le qov ,vd li'A. Aloft* i r JW -tf ci&iiatwn faptinuu, Paris, a nmcontra mi .icaictl tree 

foTOmblc .l**«i %l. im Ml: H. ItexsrT. Utnr. JStiuAf* «°t IT 40 : «»™™- «• >•“•• <*» <««>»'» 
Al'dAiy 1 "". 'Iv. mi. I. A Bilin-'.'ii’. Retu* ttrtjiAfogpq**, Xiiv, iai; II- Narrotte, tfetfwc n-- t lrMUnt 

if. Bmidlaii 344- U- 

11. Pi iLiiT>’ kh, (Setchiehic Aegpptvn* 111 VAarutorlitdcrn, Munich, ost an |H-tii iivre qu] dmito 
duiiticrn fc de immi. brans Iwtaui* lo gout da dtnda* egypt^liigUt^ (Hm pi*, rendu |mr & Zippebt, 
1,'writcfc WhdtcHxb-iTt. SLIT, cliL 1303, • Li* meOtenrt, btrcxiufitiau populftira 7 rr* ctudia eH ,,u a doule 
ic IWn de F BchuhaBT, Vw -vn ffalbum*!, Acgt/pten* OiMwbte h* »»/ * «'urt, 


Leipzig. 

Peu (it* Offlop^lowlri^ out vfc du.KK- d'A, WsitiAiL, d p/ Mr ii T, ti, 

Allen, dwrr. ^ of Snakic IUL iiV6; K, V. U, JUijams, a/ drcArtint, m, 


Eui- AftU Meyih, fri* alter* CAronotfigb,*. art Pobjel de itaM-tiaititia de: Ahvold dffBTAVri, Btf/iW 
Pi^oiWiiSa TToeWAnA xlti, mu : C. F, Lim£Ai*^H4iiFT, A7ib f am fSS, m), 103-5; J. Lewi, 
Z^utci-At' ^tMttfuRnOni^ N,F. in, (H57 at a.: B. cixnr, s: m «. 

fcUxaoND Well, hu»M« is /a rAr-.iWw/w Pana, ser cl Lu avee utibte 

t-mr twin com qu: fTtk^lJenl de oe gruvn pnifal&m^ hiaUriqu*, L : iuieur no lour appartam mid- 

heiuniieinent i» dWomiils iBdiapensflbliM pour rtfiwidre di'iuiitiveiuent la queatuio. 

j e np HtiH c* 4Urf oontietH: P. J. Ramos (ibe nbcrdie dgypiixAtn fynad urn) dans la J&rbtti 

JStosii^i d.! 1. SljkLa^s !'l lj ct 23^7 : AuiUi et fiu au aa JO. 

Jl^ua devtUi-H a W, SriEi.iKLBKno, 1 >jV tiUtnbvm'di*^ ™« dci/yjtf-v. (Ml XirA£r 

d>r UgifptiKhm Dent™tih-r t Heidelberg, mw brillante aiupinta sui lft ^nndt*l rPH^rodota: k soyagjwf 
um: * bten M <*u coirn* do kmi royftge ct on atirtut tort do Lul raproclier de iiO paa avoir pn vdriBot 
toqa leu runHeiEjnBineiiis qu ] il n rtcuriMbt Compto^randma par G ROdew, ffmmuni, n, 740 -Si ; Fjl flBTisti, 
tToeAimaAri/}, 1334; i Cai.dkbIKI, Mgxfptut, vii, 337; M. Hombeht, B**m4cphitotogi* 
xt (fArrtHrr^ v r 1053—4* Ja n'al paa td H. TaiiDLHi, ffifrorfot. Jftipft «i«f /W#cA(eny(rn in Jj*W'ita s 
LetpEJ^, 

A. Mohet, Uw ItMiluiion mmab rn Efflpt- r rrt fan JUftJ, diiian la /jfei'rj* ,y' 13 ami, 88i>-03, 

. cuilit Eft p^riode ruvalutioniiiira qui mil fiu •'» I'audfln enipirt*: "Au deqwLifliuu s,. r' : va nuci^dct uu 
sucuiiiame d'fctnt."' (Ymir In flrruif hitforifu*, juEEleb — lout, 21(9.; 

K, FiflLEiL, L*‘ That,iitA\><r\tt\‘- ‘hr ilpl-M *, lLuia k Journal AwMiqutj L02, n'est qia* Pannonco iPuno 
kHiifervnoe donn4o a nr cu niijel a Paria, 

a. B. Mebuer, in Atini. #Siu OHenml ftmurch a, 3 U 1 , hi mu nee I-'i raoditiou dt? <i. MahEeko, The 
l&tinttjffi# ef Ik* Jfatitmt (103fi). 

fj r SrElsMaFT a entieraniout rafondu ot auytuente non eicollent Livro Dir Bhittseit dc* PWaonW’ 


reieftn, ttocuii^ona par T. Earn Pucr, UrrrpoU Annalt^ iiu, OS ; H Lamer, Hum. Gym*., 37, vi, aoi; 
^ ^ |j r itancKK, Jb«nv 4foti Wnrafof Bra «m?A t i, 30t>; nreA/bEap^ua, mtt, 97-8, 

JiiW Cap art, TOaA« TOr flfory p/ a gnat Ptut^ in oolbboratioii with MturiUiic WianRoucii, n jhuii 
■ A Lontlro ut A New v..rk- i^nolquaH u.uipte-reudito de IVditi-n fmne-use ,lfiii..: S- de H font# 
critique d’MUoirt ct da hWratnr e, 3:1—8; d R, Williams, Amur. /ourt*. ArqA^ m, 194—0; P. MwstET, 
flwur dir pAi7t^o^« «» iPAMfMni, T, 002-4; id., Revut dot Euwte* aneicnw, iiviu, fJ7-B ; S, A* B, 
MeHCEU, Jttnnu Soc. itr% *ntai A7:s ,jl LTri | A 1 I, 314 LA; A^ f'CHARyt, **, L.E.. mi, dAl; Cif, 11 (jekdx t JvudhjJ 
4&g ^nranti, juillet, 3*6-7; R- AsmreH, Deuttchc LUrraturzritunj, 1510-5] ; draAiWo general* 4i nevrulogut 
psifikkdm r piuXKinatvf vii, no. 3; G. S(AttraK i, juillet 
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liiictE, Th* Aviiirmx Atjt: r A Study of ih* c.rmt of tht undent u'i>rld, Londres, a doiim.' In 
m ciliaun.' vim du rdpaquu d Aiii^LLtiphtM IV. < umpte-rentiu elttgieui damn jc-.-ioif Egypt, 

134-9, 

K F'lHREIl, Ifif ■\xtr"nuiuit\}hit Fettleguny tie i Soppihi/jotteU, Marti/in > *nJ. Antenopkit J I', danu Far* 
*<-Jw ay -«, ej, I-37 t utilUe Jes d'WRimeut* hittiten poor prddfeer Li- pmbteim - chronLilogiqui!, archives 

hittitr'.-; I'ri:oetteot e^ilemont A A. LL Swct, tV/uft happened it for the death ■f Tut'A tkhu .» d, 

xir, Hirt-Tdi. iFGril ‘iroirk pmllleine dea ttvublea qui -min’rent ]jl pidfoce duspaiitioii Je TutJtttiikLntiieiL 
A. Mciket, 4d f ijMpa/jnt fir .yt. / au .-.flj .if d>‘ Cannot-, eat analyse dans amvM -Egypt. 1M S3. 

T. Kmc Feet, The Supposed Revolution af the ftigh-pnftf . I twiffatj* under f£ttnt**te$ I.X [Journal, -til, 
±54-9), cH-ml^vn mil' mirk ds probkmK=H tit m'.litre combien nous L tioroaa Ifis bom. 1 * ut£me de Urtetoino dee 
demiera Ttxna^m itW 

M. A, U(OMiA*)j Art- if iii Egypt. I use, 122-il, atudym- ]« nn main' dp Y. Sthttvx »ur |u gnuid Pu|iyn» 

Fllrm (A«gyptUM T ru'v 

T. Eilil Feet. Jotted, hi, 322-4. fait Moge du Li\ m- Jc ,1. W. Jack, The Dak of tK< Exodu ■> 

Harqls ft£ Wtbotr, The 1tfaerieet Character of the E^odut, dmw Axctnrt Egypt* 10-20, ] >■ i I r,, ■ ti acute 
lea Ubduiies dm i.iurdinur hut I'usniln, 

1‘ tl , ifWm*, King o/ Egypt* dans The British iptarirrlp, na I, 24-5. rcpn-duit UUQ 

mi.uindt u.Eijr|Lie da res TucLua, ddoOftverta a Memphis. 

SigrifilNErt lftude ile E, Mamux Ssuth, A'mrfrmii*. rj rhapter in the Mittertf ttf the HrfUtdsatuw of 
Eggl*, duriH !f Jtt <j rn. Sm\ tjrfrinfflj R?*?an:h, A, iH>-±07, 

qUTmges Hur rhinmire d'figypte it ]£g>oquo gmoiKmiiiaino until- que It- t^ypldogries «m 
miJtfjtjnt itvm iiitiTOt; Y, EhPEN nuso,.I Uwjtndsr tmd Atgypten (Bmkeft zum Mhst Orient, Lcijiaty. 
(BecenaMEia 1 JJ1> , 684-3; V. (rnamim t 450 <J3: Eenrt Meteh, Dent#the Uturaiuriekamj 

{N,F. in,!, IT09); * Radet, Am- * sitr t f hut<ri™ tTAtvnmfirt, n. Le piW«(i£w «u mnetmure frAtriiHAiiFL, 
dlHU 1 a titVHe dee Etudes aneietutttt* iXVin, iS i 3—|JJ; P. JoCutfXlT, L'impenalitnu! mmedonim ft t'hettJxi- 
d* TQriehl, Pnrifl. CJptuyMNMiliu do li. A. VAN (jmKKKtiruES, mUmitnt ap rrti-mtlen fmdern* par 
M- IfpHBtKT, Jievuc fobff de phdulogie ei d'histoire, 317-, H. A. VAX GflouN 1 .XOEV, tJEgppt,- et VEmpire, 
iJiuur AtyyptfLt t m, 150 203* e.st pltttOt. comma to atma-titre, Hue Etuds 4* droit paUie r,.,mo>a. 

A Kammerek, Eetm ear PAuioire ttniupi* dr PA tow.E. “Lo mraumr d'Aksmu , t 
It AntliM Ot lip Mt'ixxd, 1 ' Piria, 196pp. et 4G pL, coti^acre un chupstro, Id IX. tits [H^ea i37-s:; r KU x nipj^ri.- 

rk-*. AbjVidu* avpc Men w . 

H«marques >ur Vvtuda de H. ( Jauteiler, L mi Zadfri, dana Ancient Egypt, W ; cd ^ralt m , wi>;ijaii4 
tic KbJplimti. 

W. StatjWE, Zmw Fam*-" i it* Ktmij* ( j ^ i^Q i la ug. Spr., t.xu, ^pEiipn. 

1& itorn wimiiHf dev-JLitt voeoW Tnlat- Ajnim>Talt-Amtui t» qui ^uirdejurt n,vtK W tmrisenptL.-.» 
tLUicif&rtne: Tra^tAintu!], Taltnutam, 

H, <di w, .Vfrftif *m rim Egyptian Kitty*, djui.- ]t- Jmtnurf. xii ( 2^-3. cljen.’Lr mt pmuitr ii^-u ,, W[li 
titmor I l tradit.ioii du caractt-m aimidik el ki&tiWiUjinE dti mi Sodi'mu ; d eipljqin- ^tisnin? kr. 

rmsoTLh qui I’emptebtui dMarettra ptuu- lu .. d* Tamankbameii \ n tnuitictimi ULSturiE. “Livin'- 

ItniLg.- nF Anirtn, 1 ' IT [irL-icm “ TV Lift of Ann in [* J 1 J.naaing. ri 

A wient Egypt, t?>, duiiui- lknaST^ du mtinuim d'M Cha^hLVat, In Print-w A7*uMsfty(vi. 

G^wuaphie. 

.If il'.lj \h\a vn E*t HuiiiiEL, j KUtmhnji.- “hfl 6'tyn.iphit dr* '<U^n Orimit, £! p^rt. 

Hex Eli Qapshixr, Dtoliotunn'm doi mat* gtogMphipm oQSiUnui dam U* teifm hiaafftppidq^ in 
I luu.FV'nit re^aHvmiimiit3 a [.uliLiciuion di> nan utile ref>ert.ijrc Le volimio ru Lujinprtrul V ltkn>- k =- 

Am pp- U3-SA, ddoibrcuM!* addition^ at tamsvtion> am trnLn premium bjnma. Cnmptei.reiulu du mint 
pir F. ilcKJtTffT dun- lii ii- ritf Um H<Sf, Xivin, , r ]k-0. 

ALkXEH M\LLr.W t Zrj h'hyrvphie de VEsod*. Ct iif.n„ir,W V G&grunJdt, Le f'aim jLvril 
V. 54-1', H-ftppiijani nur Ies etudea recoulos d» CkMut i?t tk tJardinar eburabs a umntrRr and'-’ Limi 
de le omtredim, la. gif-ograpbin c.Ie Huthme s'harmDiiutu ^rfuittimprjt avou le te^t^ -.trie " 1 ' JU1 

(i, tUKra&T, Ifaikereh** gwjrftphiqw*, daiu les Attn, Sort., xxvr, 24U-7± ,.u t ^ | cun*- (JSucida n - -, 

nambrcTt^' rto point* di.. dutjdt -.ur ta ^tognpiiie du nord du Delta, 

H. G, T^llrjNnJ, Th- Geographical Journal, 67, nn. 3, uaalym Omar Touasqqx, Jfewttdn M *r Vhuloirt 

tiii- ilt 




BIBLIOGRAPHY (1926) : ANCIENT EGYPT HS5 

Jo no omunuo no. l«s«rtiota, «ni«mn> rrintifn nn Fajvinn «*M3 Oad. EfcpnojM: & W.Q UmmT I* 
Funmlak*. ibo. Jfeton.ndas. 9 U-l:!: A. B. K. Bmx, Mf* M pcpMttfM * 1 * 

«to‘„fr. ./ A> P r, in <A-,, yr .,,A.W ««. MM*: I- f tJ '“; ^ , ,1 . 

... i V , r r _, lti|V K. PniOCL Ltr sterdum, ilim-i Lit hH*<JTUpM r i 

JLm, -ao-i, w K. Hmu, «• faw (Horn b A. Jf. *««««»■» to* Undm >»•.*“ '» 

>«*,. ™ y . </« *&*»,**Mim *-«». »-* ; "'• J - “*•“»• K “ u >J^'rr" r to ';;' 

v. m} **-L Lto. -V«- ««J JtowA «. 1 «M: SI. ni»A 

cmtrt tu-JeunlOm^.dm Its r '■’«* *• ..«■ ' ' in '’ . . 

Cltonsonoon, ,u,u*ried. rn™, n Iu lere™..Ll'WpU.l«!<i e <l'‘» J 

Mb (170*-*). <U~<*** MMM J* <?**"**•• 1. g“A&’Sfg 

fa. Z» JUrih A. rftoot. A b **««*..SbjA » *■/'■ ;,*■ “££*i S 

iltaonb <fa/ i*. M /Vwfcijf, fbMAwn ■ w»A-n./™««w« ( J "“ ^' ,to * / “* “W 
Atnimnia fibbruiv 1752 — #£ ajiTlVf il>id, } lG7~95t , .. - 

Pilous id a.ij:. /. I Iff 1 " jMliuAi pir la swmtmnddl A>.«» * jn ,f * •*> «nri o 

MBNotHkLu. nodes .1. «"tort, r.Wt. « ->#«* * «» * *“»■*• l " r “ 1,r '“' ,Um 

Oomi^twdB p.r A CiinKRmt, [ AV „ r^dK-ii, lluliu i 

Ouakiius nw> on Emit* |,uElies ™ UKl>. td. l.i-TH'.i, -i- <Jjr>- ‘ ‘ ■ , 

LuL unnt, S,M,u- Su*n nd «■*»*«• •■« «>«"“ ■' N ‘' ur " ’"* *?* *,5?^ 

tfaunloms; V. b. tam M «••<««-»».V“; l™n ,. n te Dn ' 

IM.-7 LU8 -10, i»» 303; John Fiuexksi, #V« .V,7-« I.V Arrfno. < -innt. t.mu * “»* ■ r - 

^r*S3^xiSwTni£ »■*£.*- — 

flftrf/wlw Yoir on *™tro E*nmy IIohdeaiH, L r ^^r-j a Gte . wf, Paria, _ ^ol ^ 

Mentionnon. ,).•>« s»i,l-; Ec.tauc BHnwLlw-llACA "/ f 'day. .1 . . ■■ 

ar fZ sZ; n- IW§ •■-<• «*. m |l*fa« |mWished h y tho ToUBrt A^uen of 

^S— cnfiii b tiaTALj do lino, Soh-t, fh f. u/ 

«fc U J«Jb >bnn «>W* .Wwi-f-rf *a*V*<* '« (ju » lWD - T ' I15 ^ 

KdEJCIGN LtO-ATIONK. 

F StiMtan. An»-.n ~ 'fa'- *>-*^ 7 . *"»/**•«<« -«* •««. ««»»• 

M ZL «Lm.Sm IMvb — 3V.U, 333-.il, 1 ® "pporb 1“'^ *. P-J* *> 

A to «H«. *«■ 1. **-» "*™> * I™ onl 

*5: a—»/ Mb /•;«- jK Mfa «M. r* 

montre rwidoi.t A (loon, donnnnt -w .ndm. «« pnum Je TwnuoL, iwnt.om nun !" «P* 

,k aTnul .0 M. wmnn, dml» E^yl, 51-3 ct 70-3, omdio The RdM.n «f E,j sv t h, Iva.1 and 

Judah l‘ff. thi cJJ/f of iMWth, 

L- »«**>■ ll.Vosn**«. U t^io, r-vil, « pfawonn ondnnto noo onuj*. 

_ _ A,..,an r U 0 « do, dooMM do 1’egjptolog.o. (Compto-mndu do I. UELtfORTK, ««■ * f ** *• *»W'. 

^Cteton.* ialorSt l« romoaqiio. do 0 . Biioon, J«n»{*tofe UvbMktoag** to AdOW.Va. «i 
dans O.X.Z, mi. 739 11 - Voir nus,i J. LIaima™, FroMmu in (to “"*>«<' W “/ 
ito Jgm. MmaJwfor <tnd Orimtaf sti T M j, 

Acuan. Ans Rowe, Tto Temple! ef flnjon ond J^tonaA <(( BotA-Muw, dnu. Tto Aiueuoi dimnn, 
004 , 4 . AV« IfoAl o» AlCoffaM own atom jnw ajo.- relin «/ ftsf'™''' J/i'u and //■((«' '»■ 
^o,«. ton. J*. mrnlealed Xondon ff««. 30 oct, voL 16#, no-dM?, 8284 dom» ™ nporjn d, BR1 
L.rtLto. dtoou«rt» do ton.,.to, Egyptian! do. XVH1" «t XIX' djn^ton. Loo dta.d* ta.r 

Z cnbonow; ...vnbdwr .1 •" A .. MU' »’ u»*&~*~* '»■ »l *»- - 

Qwrurtjh 3#>-l S iw *U Btkm m ^ ^ ^ itsia,,n ttt 
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19S5, drum la Revue archMogigue, XJUv, 80; L- ArIXMODI, Des Richesse* archdologiqum son! m/oui** 
rji .Sprit, dans Sciences tt Voyage*, 4 nuverobre, avec 7 ill.; S. A. C(ook), The American Excavations at 
BeisAn, dans Palestine Exploration Fowl tfuarterly Slutemcnt, 26-30 et 91. 

Byblm. Les fondle* du iivlihw cuiitiuucut k donner dew resultuts important*: A. Bolhsier, let Saint* 
By blot, LaiiMnnr; R. Dcssaui*, Lx Sanctuain phtfnirim tit By do* d'aprit Benjamin tl* TmMt, dans Syria, 
vn, 247-56; Amer. Joum. of Arch., XXX, 342, resume dc H. (iREm-MAXN. Byblo* (1925); P. Montet, Let 
Conferences dtt Lover*. By Mo*, duns L'Art ViratU, 15 avnL 3X)-4; Moran D-Vrrkl, Rrcherches archto- 
logu/uet thins le Liban. Lantigur rite de Byhlos, dans L'Amour dt l A rt, juin. 219-20; Maurice Pillkt, 
Temple tit By Mo* (Fnudles do 1926J, daua lea Comptes Rendu* de ('Arad, des Inter., 287 ; V(incknt;, La 
f/uatneme Campagn* de Jo miles it By IIos, dans Rerun biblique , 465-6, 

W. F. ALBRIGHT, The Date o f the Foundation of the early Egyptian Temple of ByUoe, dan* la Zdltrhr. 

f. tty. Spr~, lx ii. 62—3, dotiue de Imhiucm raisons du enure quo le Roi Mcu-kaou.do By blue e»t Mcti- 

kaoo>Hor de la V* dynastic et non Myceriima de U IV*; R. DursaOU, Dedicate dune statue dUaarhon l" 
par Eliba'al, roi dx Byblo*, est imalyw* dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 29 avec fig. (voir a Usui Particle soivunt); 
W. Sntui.utERu, Zor l)o tie rung tier A hirum-Inschrift ron Byblot, dans O.L.Z., XXIX, 735-7, emet dea 
dimles seriunx stir la date du xut* aibcle av. J. C. de In famenae inscription d'Abinun: e'est aux Epi¬ 
graph t>. tea dc decider, lea fragments de canopes au ihhu de Ramses 11 no (teuvent aervir a la determination 
previse dans uimj ureropole Imuleversee. 

Saidtt. Maurice Durand, Mote sur quelgmes ubjets pro tenant de Saida, dans Syria, vu, 123-7, 
public des vases egyptiena *u> bronze faiaant u prokiblemeut partio dc Poffraudti funentire d'Annuua cm 
fa rear dun personnuge important, j*eut-5tre un roi” de Salon, et dc* frogmen Ln de steles de style 
o omp oe lt e. 

Sinai. Les fameuaea inscriptions dn Sinai cuutinueut a faire Pobjet de vifs d<b*U: K. Grim me, Die 
Losetuj dc* Sin a isch rift-probl rms. Die altthamudische. Schrift, Munster ». W., compte-rendu par M, Ginr- 
iiurukr, dans la Re v. dc i Hat. des Jldig., 94, 202-4 ; Nathaniel Reich, Sinai Inscriptions and their 
decipherment, reprinted from United Synagogue Recorder, January, 4 ppi; Kt RT SETHE, Der Urspruug ties 
Alphabets. Dir nc vent derite Sinaischrift, Berlin, 88-161, 437-75, eat la rcim press ion du travail funda¬ 
mental public en 1910-17. (Compte-rendu ibuis Literariscke WoeJuntchrift, col. 1203.; Lea fantaisieti 
nkcutes *out jiigee* par KURT SET HE, Die irissenschaftlich* Bedeutung der Petrie’schrn Si naif unde und 
die anytsblichcn J/osesMugnisss, ilana Ztitsc.hr. der deutschen Murgeuldtul. (Jestllsch., N.F., v, 24-54. 

Bubyloni* et Atsyrie. W. M. Fukdera Petrie, Egypt and Alcsofiotamia, signalo Paiulogie entre 
certains vases egyptiena du nmyen empire et la eeramique pre-sargonique d’llr; il eu profit© jtour diacutur 
briivement le# travaux de V. Christian (Anthropological Soc. of I'tsana, ly). W. Struve, Ein Aegypter- 
Schtrieyenohn des Sanhcrib, dans la Zritschr.f. ag. Spr., LX 1 I, 66, croit retrouverr purtoi les temoins d'uu 
coutrat un Siuwinku, egypticn, gcudre du roi Sonherib. 

tyite. M. Boule, Le * Relations dc la Crtte minoenne avec CEgypt* et la Libyt, dans YAnthropologic, 
xxavi, 182-3, et H. R. Haul, Compte-rendu dc XANTnoutHDER, The Vaulted Tomb oj J fessard (1924^, 
ibuiQ )o Journal, xll, 141-2, soulignent l'im]N>rtance dee rapports de l'£gyptc avec la Crete. 

HittiUs. K. Set HE, Xeue Furschungen xu den Baiehungen xeischen Aegypten end dam Chattirrichr 
auf G’rund dgyptischer (fuelleu, dan# la Deutsche Literxiturseiiung, N.F., 3 Jahr., 1873-80, apportc dim- 
l*oruiutis* contributions u navel lea n Peiude des rmp|>orts dc l'Fgypie avec le royaume do# Hittiten, 
pvrtH-idicmneiit soua le rfegne de RarnsLa 11. 

Paul. E. NavTLLK, Ia Pay • de Pouni et le* Chamite*, dans U Ret. arthral , xxui, 112-21, dim: be a 
demontrer que ** la civilioatiuu egyptieune est chamitique ; ello est due a d’ancieuA luiUtanU du mid dc 
l'Arabie qui, avant lea tiinj* historiquea, s’etablirent daim la vallee du NiL'’ (.'ompte-reudu j»ar S. A. B. 
Mrkcxk liana le Joum. Soc. Oriental Research, X. 217. L. B. Ellis. AHcient Egypt, 1926, 31, analyse 
l'etude de U. Wilceen, Puut-Fahrten in der JUolcmacnett. 

Carthage. Francis W. Kelset, Excavations at Carthage, tUJS, Londre* (compU;-reudu |»ar L. B. 
Ellis dan* Ancient Egypt, 1926, 93), eberebe k dduoutrer Pidentite entre Noitb et Tanit dunt le avmbolo 
m-ruit la croix de vie nuua u forme arcbaique. 

Variu. 8. R'einach/. Egypt* et Caucus*, ilaus la R*r. arthral., ixiv, 269-70, resume lee idee* de 
Flinders Petrie »ur la pcsuubilitc de relations trim ancienne* entre cm deux regions fd'apre* le Time* 
du 11 aobt). 

A. Zakharov, A fragment of a ertnen of thiri* from the south of Russia, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 85, 
public un fragment tic bronze egyptien decow vert a Pemboucbure du Don. 
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ycJiii Paul PKLUor, 1m Armen* Rapport* entry r£pypt* ft VExtrfmi Qrimf dan* lc C>iuy™ 

Intermit, dr Ottymphi* I* 103B. V, £3-£, et. & ric Hlf'V£H, rf 

PjlHs, do. | t 35-ti. 

PhtloUhjil 

Atod Iti mMk*tion Hu ^ Wienie H'Aa Ehmaw «-t Human* (feu**-, Wfrbtrfoieh d*r appptitehm 
XprwA*, Ul pai& sc tarmiuc b pcttnW velum* <b cutte uimiumeutaH tumpUM* \m u*t* *» 

■^juatuio SijsnaloDh 1 m oca&irtiNremhi* ^lavniite rfoW k pll^wrt so mpportent ^uferaumt mi premier 

foiicule; W. Spixr.EL'iJUKJ, Z* d*-r Jolnf KWfc«i«» rfjT dm* VO.L.2^ 

XAU £33-6; H. lints, O.O'.d.* 141-8 ; H. (>* LaSOK, OmUrkr Litefiitirmtung. "S.V . III. ^-2; K V I*. 
Hanov^Vmi, QntntoA Bvttmk* x, 304-5* A M .ft* ef « fiifenKww, 

xfltTL 331 -4; T. Eric Peer, Jaurntd, xn t 319^20. . , .. 

S. A. B- ALerlter, d*a* Ju .r™. &c s. 107* miKpM i.n.-tcme»t at Mtiafiwtinn H avoir 

h iUflpoaiiElL>Ti |e Lexiq** kiiraglyptfoo*: do B. Lambert ', 13£5j- 

W R AutuaHT, fk Nm O^form ^ ^*P*"*? N«. dftn3 “ ”?* f 

houU-mlm riii p^rr.iu,* a.i ill."-LHflodit tmiivo d T*U el-Amurm ponr l^tuda da l* p3wW%«* *SJT fc “™ 
j u .l iti pji.H tu T- G. Ali.ek, An Egyptian ibiw Jt,UT "-'-' ha * 3 ' ”? U " ' r . . 

A* Exbbs, ,WxJ ftw* 0**** JU1 - b* ^ JJJ* 

hnrpooD* epe «r; .nffry thirty; /«§ w PboonioiAn; ^ enter; i^-u M 

itiaairftTed \ him cittcliinu of fiab \d4 bhfda| ^ »t«r, hMtef ! » cll,t ‘- 

R RaI IT, ill / 0K m. iwft, OnVnM 5™?., H-V, 31S L-tudia r/w ^ fm* HmJfrrpkwwIL 

K SttBA tifrptivhm Wwtnnft de* 111 /* ! ,!£ ' 1 ; 01 . 

uirthirto une L'ijiirimi.Li.i'JiJ d'ofdrc phointiijiir -i t* deration Ho k iift']ii ; qu*' In mrt Egyptian 

La petite «ptnmM£n He G. Bodar* ^ ^ WtBMAMf* ^* 38 

I7iOwf[M7. Z.iL Ztitwng U„ 385). ^ 

H KFr_s ttrt»»nu,i»cAr ^ imIjwS ]v.r L R Elmh, d«n, Anrttnt L m>l . 19^ ^ _ 

H. Wiesmann, mjc^W n f&brt ft* Hniia tn ^./wAr. /. ^ #»■■. cJ ^ b0 '^ 

at iim 1‘AttpTition 8ur lea curium duek Ha la forma J ^ w ■ 

W Tit l- Die ZtuatwHindu age M*£*fkm dm iipppMm pwf tMifi'h™ lW#>n«h 
m**#Z«t**K ftir d. Km mb <t inm, S|M4 “PP^ •“*" lefl ^ r ^ l]mel;S 

^■ptieoa «t Dumfeneiwtelff: V™ tdOftpttok* (""■») JtaM 

SSftf*. li ill.. IS5 3IJ. J|‘ »■:« 1-1*8 .. ll '^ S" us l ,tu> 'J; '" k - > "" h ' / " 

j^nrdJir ^ir ^Arfcr J! j hr, ^ '■ ■'■ l *^*» ** Zmguu fiir d* 1^- 

uowftfiAaAi Haiin U ^ irirJi r. /iUr v, 1 5. . . 

K.rti^ ij---. J.m,K)-l,TnMn.r. Un^bnaKf-n 

lit. nnui'. <■//’ pr T fem_ ■ L . . «... 

j.,-iudu.l.: W. S*ffiuK[,Eu:ua. />iV ^ M.^pfiw^c /Vrtpwfion “vegm," mi turiyii* pnr L L. Ljjj:- . 

dana Anoint E m *, 15^6, ;w. II j d turn d^outer le travail .Jo K. Skhjs, A- 

, 4 t * foitwr JmV Mirmiv .intedV^ tLa,B u f '*'/• Vi ^ 

rprii t ZhV ^ ^ ^ “ fJ r/rr ^ *•***♦ Jiwun ' ^ *■ ,r ^' W 

Utlj^ -j£--3]. couujiliite flua i£>tudo unluiriaiiro lliH> Jo ^ Fai-"-, il’-l. JN. 

g (J oh|HL^ tr.i v alls *ii r I.L p]iL>ticEiqae : Aahps; Ember, Partial A munition in <Kd EpyptutTL, du» 
p aK l iliuyt FrtOchrifi, txipaig, 300 -1 i; iu. T i to • before a fubiat in %)K/ Egypto-ihnnitk w*m*m for 
parti of tL body, dnM« Junrn. Anm\ Orimud So*, ilVI, 351 ; W* F. ALitRmHT, AnotAer com of ^fUm 
<?. ti^tm \AEeitsehr.f. >>., i,mi. Ul KL Sienn, tX« ungeHwh* iWrJ.n»^ d» PoM- i im 

DvmotiMihen, ibidU 8-13. tut? . 

11 tv,N'-l-- i' -.• fL-s /Vt.< j nIi•<p 1 111 M H' ■• .Ir'-rr-i N-hUM PW E*. i-- ElUt-. du.li-> -J ''" ‘.-'. ( 

Egypt, lB^0 t 31. 

Dtjiii I'tydiM de Iv. JJniK noat Jt Adairer k quest ii u \ \If iioiua rojaut: Der H ortt*- and der 

nh^tpyat *ii det Konig* Ofte&pt; dir mt dm Bs^Anaiyffl lAf H ^d \ gahiitfcim jVa mrn 

d-i° MmtuAf/tpdCihdp^ diirif. I.i jCritaihr. j\ try. Spr,j L SII. I 3 L*l 3-5. 

PALSoaaAPHix. 

Edcarr J*ATni.LE, EErntnr* %pii*«fi<L E**ti *ur Fcrtgim *t fa formjtvm d< dn prtM&rm 

iititur?* meditfmnemnt*, tiposo ull(i {ojs racuTi’ ses idt-cs ^ur le@ jwliwip&i foudiuiientasii He I ikrttviro 
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biifroglypihiqut! ct LH'mihat ord eminent tes trtmsertpfcioaa ^l^roleioent admifiCH rimn * J'^nla t%ypt J ilogiquF> 
('Oompte-renda par D r Wa ils■ ■ j l k: ilmi-. lu dn f /.■■<?. da S t jriahy\« r Bnuelk*. MS-8. i 

Woif Kd-ji ( itrigow >r -etAvU-ioe e/. V A-ritwr hier\*glpphtqux tie F&riitnv ehimut, Lyon a ifctudo*. et 
i|ot“iiiJLL“3i[!' public pur l'Lnatilut fr.unm-ebimNy do Lynn, i), ntudin oe qii'ii up poll? ice “I'critiiii'ss hjciuk.’" 
'■OiHdttw d'el’r JL Linmu nn rk^ftluppamtnl portk’nlter qui In tit indilp* adnata de l’sutre 1 et pour hn 
prendre une cxprtoHion d«i Pantliier. ' ■ - i ctJon i -ni. de pundit rappirta do tunxcin LI hnces, ce fia.it- eat dA alii 
loisi gtti'Jmlu.*. (Efi Fesprit li unmi n 

StEGrEiED Schott pnblie cn ini terta nuingniphie d n une umniuro malheurtiiisimiL'ui ngr&ilnle 
ihiiw; Gjittrtwhitngen znr ikhriftij&vhichte dvr Pprumidewtextt^ HL-tddbenr. Ed so r■. .ji-. k- vartuuite* 
d&i texte* des pyramidt* d pienente line scria de romrirquiw fort important** hut rbtetaira cfc ramdonnete 
de ue& t-titiiH fsnuux. 

W. SrrEGEi.Ritmj, Pl*ttitrrht Dtutung (icr Ruroglgpfa dwr Btose, iIouh Pmd H<:rnpi Fexx^-hnft, 3 1 ;i 1 1 , 
in outre par lexemple du ohapitrp 96 du traito tl» Lido et Uniride mm Men Plutanpio atnit exacte merit 
rensdgnt du nans dee tidroglyphea. 

& A. B. Hehcer. -Mils Jmim. .SW* Orimttd /lemur h, x, 106, lone D. IVn'-.N, Animnle vfAnfinii Ettttue 


Religion. 

VtAci qaeSqnos onTngte ytaAnuii lid-ant. une part k U pgjlgimi ogyptlumm; H, Utim m 

1- ^OHaBSajgk, Itu RtHpm* inn (tenJiivht*) v,r>d tieg&ttrart, Tfibin^un, i-.nL US «?l .h. ; Et, KnEtfjjiKHBn, 
L'Jiy>briot, relight*' tie thumrinitl, Puns: ChaNTEMe de la Sat heats. Uhrhvx'h tkr'P^i^myeAckickte, 
4- .In ftL-R. VAN ceil Leeuw, 4 \U,ti W Siodirt,, UL, l id HJ, Upftrtie egyptirnne p.ir H O. Laji«t 

.1ES24;- N. SoOEttPlAJM. df'iMtmr* <te* rrtty*n*. Pane (!&!&) JL-K. par FL Krjviusueu, ^«- U e 

PAajD/nfciarrf^a.ma, 173-4); E. Yokwahi, Die . .. * 4^,.n«Ar 

/ft/'Tjtotten, JiretilikU. 

IvatLas de H. Bonnet, Aegyptiw&a Mdip id, -« r Af^uju^uAfnAA- Arjy. r vrJ fl, n SJ ,, 

Idof. ^ 4 ), est iVkijMt de rpieJque* reinarqti*H de J. W. H,Uiiiii, O.L.Z., Nxrx a^ft 7, 

U tr-L utile n*m\l de Th_ HorrNEK, Foftit* Autmrit, rdigimm labjofe ,b plu.-uo^ 

noiupte-m-diwi K. ^KWWI'AISZ, ilun« it, 4“^ 1 : J. Jdtubph,' dan« ' ISV ^ . 

B. Merokb, daii!- urn. n',^, OnWicnl i, irn. 

do li. Hr^hann, Mtonmtolkehr 7k** 1 ,^ dffer. p.iralt on 111,0 

Necoiuto edition rt-viwN; ct flugmantdif. Berlin, Lit partie egyptienne ml E'ccuvt-- de H, IUmke nn, ] _107) 
Th. Fmkdkjch, hraet and seine Htliffi&n >.m ft&hwm dt: <■ wd? jnui njr ina/i- 8 /jyptiM 4^j A'dtur Lain/ttr 
1 m$), est odoIjh* [U ir F. Scu..,. dunu Blutt f. d. tiymn. JSMa. t i.m, 5,0 

LelivrrdeBwJaMj,.-, 0, Fratm, The worship »f ,V^in V 1 , Lomiree, ountieat .]« nomLreu^, 

I OLkNACTniS 5t la he] tip nn ^vpt itirmo, 

l>UH tt.Ei-.iEi, M- .V, Allerlwn JMigimnr^t. Vatamahaxt (i'oArndtMM.^ ,f„ 

/«%«»»«(*.>. Mn rf«T Bd. Si. Kdnao, on «.«,» m chapltre 

I idee du deetm cbor ioa E^ptiuut 1 


iNr Ar Hr ^ f I". 44’ Eli S ft tjj j |V. (t (J j t/ ..,' • ,' , ..|1 .1/^.1 A JJJ 


, ., L ri ■ — —^-p trrij auatywo par J, HogcuAm-HlU ilitns 

Jw. Quart Ak, ivji, 504-&, ^ 

II «t do,Item quo ll.p. Block* &lV GUtteriM u- ^jm* dank Artti OruMflfu) loifi v 7+--, 

et t>E. j* repr^aontie tin diea ogjprtiDii. ^ 1 

SFrEiJEl.Blim;, /^r fPfif rLj/j/ dr; J mnn, dona la /,yuUtkr, f. iitf .SVr | tjj or, - 

avuo i donne lit v nm q,m la tote do belter mmme d'Anion nm U XVIII- dvawtio 

M eet n.'paniiue dopuie In XIX f . ' 

4j>u. Ex. W. v. Kibnisu {xiHJs Him Apitfgtir tier Ualtmg <lrr Adlmtin ti mu AwwIiVA f I- 
»», um *«toett« m. h™« rie ... ooUtction, trt « M artn. pita.- i'Athtn™- ’id 

tmpmstwi danu ArehivJUr OtomQbrte&Hng, lib 119-SO. P 

Hnthnr. ,4, M. Kocut wmftcre uno note aint "ThalUr Ofer&ff* tn done JT 31i vvvj iu> n 

8 .tgiE d 3 ex rr-ioa tmuE«i ti DtV e |-]i B hrt. * ^ 11 


p- ^dieu de I* iulnIcvitiq Imhotep a tei t'obj» dim li^ bion feit do .Iakiehok R Udhj.v 

: " “fMty Zmcr ™d u/twmrd* th, Egyptian fhA uf Mmticwt n n en' 

tromcr^ de« mmpte-rendLte [i« A. OAtUBHiJfi, d*m Atygpt^ tu, 342; E. 0. Lange, dam ^ucA* ZtJe 

rattnAtuftft i7jVH, no. nl ; 3L A. Ma aaAi), dam, A ]Q . V „ r v 7 ; r 

titre de /^qy. ^ u^evt^ dai^ Tfa 
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li vrti de W. Addison Jayne. Thu Km ling god* of ancient ciriUsation*, 1925, oat l’objet de 
r^n.l.m par W. R. HaLUDay, dans Journal, XU, 324-5; R. Kbeglinukr, dam Berm de rhutaxre <ie* r- 
Union*, XCiv, 196-9; 8 . R(KINach , dan* Hte. drrA., xxill, 370. . . , 

Itu ti fu{rit. LVtnuige livre do L. Chihda-Goldbkuq, Der 0*iri*name "fan." Em Oetrunam* *« Mr 
IJiM, 1925, est rwsonio \*r S. A. B. M(EKt KK) 'Lina Joum, Soe. Oriental Research. x, 322, et ewnU' par 
A. Qumr t La Bible tt Osiris, dam Her. de* Etude* anrim**, xxvm, 203. Jo n’ai pa* vu lo eompte-rendu 
do N. Sciiiaxjl, dan* xxxnt, 252-74. 

L B. Kllih, hit at Cologne ami Ais , duns Ancient Egypt, 1926, 97-101, avec 4 tig., illuM.rp lo «u «-* 

d’lsis duns 1 a rveiou rbenano. . . , ._ . . , 

Le livre clajwique de J. ti. Frazer paratt ou traduction fran9ai.se; A ty* ft Osins, Diver* oonipte-rondus. 
de France, no. du 16 ddoaiubre 1926; A. CauixjlUII, dan> Argyptus, Till, 342-3 : R- KmaaLOTOKB, 
dam Hev. de that, de* religion*, xcm, 334-3; a K(«UUL’HX lire, arch., XXIV. 295. 

H. J i nker. Die OnMigion and der Eribmngsgmlmk* fm dm Aegyptem, dan* Seouune International* 
efbhnotogi. religimsr, 4* i^ion, Milan, 1925 6, 270-89, eat une life hue etude sur lo pn.blctne do 
l’expiatinn dam le cadre do la religion wirienne. . . , 

C8 . Pioaei. identic uue proce*»ion vm** «*•*»* 

eonctnoirc dal di«L <*7pti«n. de U £r nSgion k Bonn, (d’opri* O. Maxcim, Mt Sun, 10i6, <1 »oa 

fle.' Strllaagik, «*>'* OultgMm **•** ™* BMtfoli* 

de couii'.e-rendiw de L. ft. K<nuo) .Uu.de.,>,, fe* .«M*t * * 
turintung, Il'iB. coL 71W; de J. Lippi, don, Thalugtrcltr ZZerxe, 111 *<*“• ' ' 

Thtologisehe Literatnneitung, U, 1926, ua, 10. 

Jo n’ai pas vu M. Schkde, hi*-Proze**ion, dans Angelo*, u, «" et «., 1 pL 
, “eet oSri. l„,.mtae.,ui non, porlo,«ueeP«u» deu.le l.vromWuW 7». 
iw „/ (M, J, jr „ //».* ./ « Erx-t-EI Erm, <dey naU-/un^ bor, arcing » rt. lute. 
g^r»!JgZm^Aiamcuu.tU.hAttknrfouO /«a™«Jie./ l | ^,u..,h,^ P..uv r « ^ 
AVueMea U die,, .ur lequel W. SnWOUOttO »Ui™ Uttent.on .lane U ?*«**'. f.»g I ;’^ U1 ' 
156..« l'objet d une Dote de 1. H.labeu Z.^ 'Ze« iTeZo.«*«. ,Une dreA.r/. 

.Ve,Jlo,« W. 8n»iturao t /*» G»„ WW») <*• ^f" ' 

/. »> V. bin. 15 7. dekta* Jiltwieuw point. reUtife dicu Kfr-btp et .0* torn du Nd . Nkdm dont 

lo Kv3<pri7rsTt ^toit nan* dtMlte un prwtro. _ ._. , _ n . , _ IT •»- u 

rJnZZck. W. Smanono, thr sninngrngou /V-eeZeowA, d.u„ *i,«.Ar. /. «;/. -V-. 'W ^ • 
di l inoutr.. que U die., Po-nebextch ,/.« autre cW qu'nn eerpent don. on poodde fteag. eur on pet.t 

coroueii thohaiu du Mustio de Berlin. . , . . . .. 

U Ud. ^ong. to,qm,r. do. Zonom de SoHuuet .»-•»»* l " r . “ T"tx,,",L 
.le Mont: H. (iAUTHIKO, {>. ooer»(Z. n.U.r rMku'ae * Zo de»« *<rfAma, dAiw .(»». W., IIVI, '■ 

. n .ignolo utu. oonndle.^ ^ ^ jdon, d„. Seer., nvt, 131-8 dtudie U “ Coun* 

d'A^-oiUUde y *U mine HoUhep»ut ou mbenunle .PolMtre oppele “U K«HUti»n d'A moo■ 1 rt oble. 

U «du pmpretoent dit « «. diveree, n»nif«Utioa. or,t M tm,b'o ,™r 
Boi., CT , Hit .%Mil dee Zle,•.«,„»-» •« ■W'-e*'" b " l ^ 1 . , M 

Blackmax, rzmntM ■■ .t..e.«< Eiyf. <)»■“ *"> 17,; ' M ' 

J„„r „oZ <Ae JZ,„rAe.r.e Z^0n» o w! .V.. Ilb U>i A. Scha«fp. A V gpl.nhr Ao,.,..Wurfer 

(lUJi): ooniptn-rendu iaS.AH Mintern, *■«. -*>r. «e.e*l. ZteaoreA. *. al»-W| K '’ ,r l,iL “ s, ‘- 
ZAr Attar rfe, A’.Zr»en. o/re. OneM, (18S5): con,pto-rendu, |»r \. MCua*, don, UMZ, nu, 
27-31 rt S. A- B. MlRCEO, dans Joun. Soc. Orient. Heeearch, x, 212-13. 

W SniMiXBXBU et Walter Orro, Eine mm Urkunde « der Siege*/ner de* IHJemaio, 1 1 umd die 
*w ^ agyptuchm lYvMenynodm, Ann* les SitsungAerichte der Rayeritek*n Akadmue der uten- 
fchalien, Bhdoeophisch-philol.^bcbe und hintoriHobo KLiaho, 1926, 2. Abbamllung, «t une »mp«.rUnte 
contribution k f^tude do U vie religieuw ^vplienne a Prfpoqno d« Ptolomoen. 

i/ftau! Lo livro do Kr. Lexa stir U uiagie out l’objet de compto-nmdua d A. Caldeuini, dau-. 
iewvtU vn, 338-41), et do D. Wahxotte, dam Heme de rinetitut de Sociology, Bruxolica, 1926, 560-1. 
L'artide "Mirad**" by compntmi air: trick* of ancient Egyptian priest*, dam lllustnUeti London Aew*, 
25 d«5c 1926 1265, fait pnsuvo de pirn d’iuiAgmation quo d’erndition. La thi»c de H. W. Ohbixk, De 
magisck* Uttekmi* ran den naam (1926) eat aualyaoo \*r R. Aktiuck, dans Literarueh, Wochens hnft, 

Journ. of Egypt- Arvh. xtv. ** 
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1926, ool 1287, C. van ('rombbcgohe, dans Le Mutton, xxxix, 370 1, S. A. B. Mercer, duus Jour*. Sot, 
Orient. Research, i, 305-41 Citons ici lVtude de Hermann Ranks, Zur Jfamengelmng der Argtniter, dans 
O.L.Z., xxix, 733-5. 

W. R. Dawson, Stmt dmrmtiotu oh the Egyptian Calendar! of forty and w ninety day* , dims Journal, 
xii, 200-4, etahlit la proportion ties jour* heurtmx, malhouroux mi dmiteux de Panuta ^gyptienno. 

Attirona Pattention sur lo travail de W. Deonsa, Amulettes de FEtypte eontemporaine, tUn* la R ru, 
tf ethnographic el dee tradition* popufaim, Paris, VII, 1920, 237-4-1 

Cnfte de* Mart!. H. Krkh, Totenghiuben... ent critique i«ar Fa. v. Bissino. dan* Berliner Philofogisehe 
Wochcnschrift, xlvi, 1123-32. 

H . Bbedr Khistenhen, lift term ait den dood. Studiln orer rgyptischm en ovd-gri*ko:hen (iotfalicmt, 
1920, etudie lea problem®* auivant*: Lea conceptions du murt eomme ennomi et orui de U vie, 1 a uiort de 
l'homme — La force vitale mngique et ses symbolca, l* loi de la vie costnique et cthique—Le temple et la 
tomhe oonsiddrvs eomme lieux de resurrection, P^mition de?* images et symbolist—I A naUwstiQn de 
la resurrection dona le culte divin, lea barques aacrueH, Itw tnysti'res d'Osiria. 

Pier ex Lacac, Buppmrion de * noma dirim dan* le* textc* de la chamhre funerairt, da ns Ann. Hen., 
xxvi, 69-01, donna on inWrasaut ajnute h son etude capitate dans la Zritsehr. f. dg. S/w^ 1914. 

P. Montet, Chmnique tgyptologiqu a, dan* Rmie de* Itudss nnciennes, xxvm, 01-2, analyse P&lition de 
O. LrrriiVUE du Tomheau de Pitosiri t. 

E. Navillx, le* Premier* Mot* du Chapitr, XVII du Litre de* Mart*, ilairn Bulletin de I'/nstitut 
fran^ai* d^arxheologie orientate, xxti, 195-9, continue la polemiquo avee K. Sethi sur !e sens do l ex- 
pre “" n 

W, Spiroeldero, Die Falkenbezrirh nung tier VrrsUtcbenen in der Spatirit, dans Zritsehr. f. tig. Spr., t in , 
2. 34, montre qu'i la hasae 4poqua Ins defiuit* aont design*-* }*arfms eomme des “ fiuimii' 1 

< )n doit enfin k A. Wiedemann une oopietun <<tiule sur la croyauce mu esprit*; Der OristerglauUn im 
alien Aegypten, duns Anthrofws, xxi, 1-37. 


Science. 

Mddfrinr. Egyptian Medicine , dans The Periodical, xi, 1920, 140, nnuooce le litre tie Hcrry sur 
Imhotep, 1 etude de Fr. Olmont, Le Sage liothro* ou le Phylargue Ardas, daiut Rente de Philoloyie, 1920, 
19-33, traitr imudummi'iit de la tmdecine egyptinnne. 

" arhen R. Dawson commence one t**rie de recherche* sur Paiiatmnie, la inodecmo et la thirunrie qtii 
promettent de douuer do pnfcicux l&nltata: S.dirine anti Surgery in Anrieui Egypt, dans Asiatic Review, 
!920, 163-76; Three anatomical Term*, dan* Zrilmhr. f ,lg. Spr n mil 1926, SKt-3: mndt chodot; Wild 
gall, gall-bladder; bn* pubes, hypogastric region. 

... ®* EbCEU '' Di * yw*™*** KrankhriUnamen, tlans Zritsehr. f dg. Spr., un, 1920, 13-20, idenUlie 
I cpdejtaie, 1'ln niaturie, lea cloches et le bouton d'Orient. W. Wrerzinski. Zur alutgyptiachen Tirrhrilkunde 
tlaiw O.LZ., xxtx, 1920, 727-32, donne one nouveile trmluction commentee du Papyrus vdtdrinaitede Kahun 

Botonique. Wahren K. Dawson, The Plant called “ hair* of the earth: dtuvi'Journal xil 19-iL 24A_l 
idatili.Uph.t, ■ m ^ Kl Trigo K *h/„. mf „ m m U). ' 

O. Mattirolo, / tegetnli eeoperti neUa tomba deli mrckiutto Khh t di run moqlie Mirit nelle necrovoli di 
Tehe, dam* Reale AecatL ileUe ecicnz* di Torino, LXI, 1920. 545 4W, apporta uno contribution impute h 
la Iwtflnujiu* phivnuiui(|ue. 

^oolyif. H. Ranke, AUagyptmek* Tierbilder (1925), cM 1’objet d’uu emupte-randn de H. Bonnet 
ikna O.LJL, xxix, 1926, coL 343. ’ 


H. BorsaAC, Le Cam* typhonicu*, dans La Suture , 31 juillet, 1920, 65-7 
tentative d’identifioation de PanimiU de Soth. 


ct 5 fig., eat une nouveile 


Lea momies tie chevaux deliveries k HnklcJirah out etc Polyol de plnaimmt notes: The drat mummified 
,or$e foundand the earliest known specimen in ancient Egypt, dona The Illustrated tendon Sews, 17 juillet 
1926, 100, 3 tig.; Mummie* of two horse, the Sakkara necropolis, dans Art anti Archaeology, d&. 1920, 
-43 ; R*vu* archeologique, XXIV. 1920, 272 ; R. DcasaCD, dans Ctonpte, Rendu, de CAcademic, 1926, 2-J5. 

J. >V M curat, (trace* of Oxen in the eastern desert of Egypt, dans Journal, XII, 1926, 248-9, pi xliv, 
wgnalo de curmuses torn is* de Ueufe, dont U tlate rate d’ailleura imliterraimSe. 

1. important memoira de Cu UailLaro, Recherche* sur Us poissrjns, out loue par P. Montet dan* Rente 
des Etudes unriennes, xxvm, 1926, 03-4. Le lirre de W. RAI*!.ir»K, Fishing from the Earliest Times * 
paru en one secomle edition. 
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Ll.iiui le Field-Museum of Naturtd II(tier# : Anthropology, leaflet 23 : LaUFER, Ostrich egg-shell cups oj 
J Mesopotamia and the ostrich in ancient and modem times, ou trouvem, pp. 16-20, da* rensngnements sur 
I’autruehu dun* IWicune Egypt©. 

Mu the in atiif o*s. L'cdition p»r T. Eric Peet du Papyrus Rhiud a M Fobjot d’un ootuptc-nmdu itn- 
jwirtnnt par K. Skthe, dans Jahrttber. >1. dtsulschen Mathcmutiker- Veneinigung, XXXIII, 1311-43. 

Les M]N)ciifclb*U i M touriMHit leur attention vers lea probleroea |ww*j» : H. Bg*masr, Mote sur les math*- 
matiqves Igyptiennes par Vetter, H*i deitner et Karpiuski, dans Ibtrua dee </n estiovs sri cat piques, avril, 1928, 
1*1 j L'li. KAR.rtN.SKI, The Sources of iireek Mathematus, chapitro l® do Xicomachus of Gmimt, Jntro- 
Unction to Arithmetic, irons/. by II. L. dOoge, Now York, 1926 ; O. Neuukbauer, IHe Grundtagen der 
«t gyptischm Bruch nxhnung, Berlin, 1926; 0. Nkiok RaCER, Usbtr die Konstruktion .on sp “Mat" im miithc- 
matischen Papyrus Rhiud , dona Zeitschr. f tig. Spr., LX1I, 1926, 61-2; A BEL REY, * oup d util rur la 
mathematiqm lyypticnne, dans Rente de synthhsu kistorique, XU, 1926, 19-62; IL Wieleetneh, Kannten 
die Aryypter den Begnf eittes allgmeinm Bruchs t, dans Mitteilungen sur GetcL der Afeditin und der 
. YaiH.ririjutnscku.ften , XXV, 1926, 1-4. 

Astronomic. Le lever do Sirius catlobjul de uouvelles olmervations par L Borcuardt et P. V. XXUUE- 
HAI'BR, Beobachtung des Frkhaufga ags des Sinus in Aegypten, dona O.L.Z., xxix, 1926, 3011-16. le nai 
|ww» vu M. P. Nillbon, L<\ Computation des tempt primitifs et Corigint du ealendrier , dona Scientia, xxxix, 
no. 179, 393 ot a. 

Metrologie. Deux volumes du Catalogue des collections dgyptumoas de l'Uuivendty College a Londnu 
oont oonskcnSs aux jioidfl et tueaures: Fi inders Petrie, Ancient Weights and Mvserts (E. R. A. and British 
School uf Arch, in Egypt, xxxix) ; Glass stamps and weights (id, XL). 

Lea deux etudes de B. Wbill, La " kite* d’or de ByUos et L unite de raleur skat, sout annlpces avet: ilea 
mnarquea interessanto* dans .1 ncient Egypt, 1926, 6ft and 69. P. 6ft analyse «lLu. Neville, LUr bon 
d'Egypte. 

Henry Lyons, Two notes on land-measurement in Egypt, dons Journal, xu, 1926, 342-4, pL xliii, et 
R. W. SLOLEY, A a ancient surveying instrument: the Grown, dans Journal, in, 1926, 66-7, 3 lig., noua 
initient au travail des anciens gwrnetrcs arpontcurs; taudis que II. Sottas sWupo dt» Ileeunst itincruires 
ptollmaiffues et le papyrus dimotique 1281* de Heidelberg, dans Aegyptus, vu, 1926, 237-42. 

Diver*. LVmvragw il'A. Lccas, Ancient Egyptian J Materials, Londres, 1926, est de toutc premiere 
iiujM.irt.mc*', non settlement jsmr I'utude dea antiquiUk, rnais amwi pour ITiiawire da* sciences. 

Citona enfin quelquca articles sur diver?** questions techniques se ruttacliaiit aux sciences: Cn. Bkaug*, 
Les Carrures antiques m Uaute-6gypte\ dans Bulletin de la Sociltl dts Ingiuieurt ooloniaux, uo. 87, Paris, 
1926 20-34; J. BaRTHocx, Le* Fords, pommadet tt cvuleurs dans T anti quill, dans Congris international 
, U Geographic , Le Cairo, IV, 251-62; Earle KadclUT* OaLET, The Leyden Papyrus A’, dans Journal of 
Chemical Education, in, 1926, 1150-66; Willy B. Niemann, Das Eisen im often Aegypten, dans Technik 
und Kultur, XVII, 1926,61-4 ; BebSR H. Schulze, Bier und Bierbereitung bei den Volkern der Vneit, fasc. 1; 
Babylonien und Aegypten, 1926. 

LrrriRATDRE. 

Leg etudes cn langue arabe ue jiourituent elles 6trc aoconjj*agnces d’uu bref resumd an franyais ? CeU 
j«nnettrait nu moins de lea classer sain risque d’erreur: L. Malha, Let papyrus, leur fabrication, leur 
histoirc, Uur (Ucouttru, ee qu'ils contiennent, etc., dans 1© Bulletin de la Soeitft* archeologique cTAlesandrie, 
XXII, 1926, 212 36. 

Les tmvanx d'A. Erka.n, Die Literatur et Die agyftischrn Schidrrhandsehriften, sont analyse**, It* 
premier {sir W. Enueleemfer, darn* Theologische ItecuA, xxv, 1926, 438-40, le second |*ar U. O. Lange, 
dans 0.LZ., XXIX, 1926, 632 3. 

jj RaNKR rvvdite uue wrie imjK>rtanto do traducti<*ua duns H. Greh.HMA.vn, Al(orientalische Texts sum 
Alien Testament. 2» edit, Berlin, 1926, I-IOT. 

H. Gila row, Die bdJlichen A usdrucke des Agyptischen (1924) eat lobyet de oomj>tc-rcudua dc S. A. B. 
Mercer, dans Joum. Soc. Orient. Research, x, 192*1, 197-8, et T. Eric Peet, dans Journal, xn, 1926, 320. 
F. Lexa, Let Omemntls poetiques du langage, dans Ancient Egypt, 1928, 58. 

B. GpnW, Some Middle-Egyptian I*roocrbs, dans Journal, XII, 1926, 282-4, a retnmve tro* Imbikment 
un certain notubre de “citations inijilieites" sous la plume ties anciens scribes. 

Jo nai J»*ts vu HoRACR WaLTOLE, Hieroglyphic Tales, 1926. 

j) C. SlMniON, The Psalmists. Essays on their religious experience and teaching, their social background, 

22—2 
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and thtnr .uf-rw in rhe dtvdopimtnt <>f Rethrew i\ib)wd>; pur IT. 1 Ifil^JUSX, 11. W, lViUlSnt'N T T- H, fiouitf- 
son, G. it Driver, A . Jf. ttnACKiiAs, Lnidruig 1630 tmite (in jurobUunn i imputiiint. lWh- rpjRti4i[i.-ri uutru 

1 a litMr&tture ^gyptieime ot la littfdratm+e h^bmiqtiP. 

l*a ^“igwye d'Auieutiii* <|mj iv-slo aq pmniier plan dsi etudes: K Ll, i nrFJTiru, The Twhirst ,,r 
Amersopldt the *vn of KanaJthl. PapyntM ft,At, )IM7J t ilnne domiaf m, 1f(| 231, on doniw tine 

Tifiuvelk- h , ;..;luriioii tx‘luwrintLw quo ll. C, .Snfp&oK (kit STiivTe d r uno ptadu siiir 1 i j a mpjKU'M tvey Ip Uttc 
d® Prorofees: The Hebrew thmi of Prarto-h^ i'ijirf the latching of A menoph i>, dans Journal, HIT, IUM, 
-■*- '*■ Iir KjIMRR, Thr W.-tJoU* uf jltUrn-tflM-njtr ‘tflii tbr prat r-H'-i m* P W<..T'«. t.Rkitl' ]<’ ITU!nil- 'Hlli-it <|,ll|<< 
AweriiftfH Joann it of ffaudiic Language* axid titwavre, XJ.H1, Miff, 6-SI. 

rf. If, Iv. CJiASfTiiiE, J A '«<■ Duplicate of tAe flutrl fttipyruf, (Litis Juurntd, xn. 1028, i 7 ! 5 , ittir+i 
l r iittjp[iti(in am Jo document JtM. 10370 qui donna uu duplicate! du u tnamiol ,1 li !»iA’-i-itrA.-hLrvnteur 
fait enquirer oomine piMuhuino iV. liHon jmr ftu Miiw du fnjuetii; i ilnessaire * ItilenkehpfT, 

^V. It, pAWtios^ Yu.- Ihtpyrv.t Lansing limns X-iuchr. f fig, ftpr., Llli, tOifl, Ol— 5, siiyuiiU deiii jwjiiigtti 
dti F.ijivrii’: Uw&g comms dejn d J nutro part; o? wtrt 7, 1-4= Sillier I, 6, 5-8 vt AutustuJii Y T lll E 5-17,1, 
«t 11, 1 -7 * Ai-JlMtjisi IV, S, 7-6, 2. 

Je tuo etui Unite dp pjgi taler N7 Uxbcxhhkij (anr In trail i■ ti..i -li' I'cntretEeti d'tm dtkahtun avw: non June 
fan mssej) dfliii Zapi&ki Kollwpi Vottokowduw pn A ifdtnidrn Jfujut Rutty* l<4 Abide mi -Vif nk m r^nfnjrnul, 
lit 1020 (?), 305-72. 

PpaS^hjib lxti a, frvpifru* Itmnger. Le* enieignementjf inoruuz tPun geribn fajfp t& ,<i tin premier tifcfa 
rijjnf-/ J. t, # Piin’rt;. I02fj r 2 voLs^ h durnsif son t;ditii>ii f utti'nduc iSnpuis longtGnqja, du jjtij-ynifl da 

Loydfi, 

l ll bon nii-kli' dr ralgariaatlan a vtf tkrit |iftr G, Rddf.k. £WimAun^ nod Unset-rich* im nHf t \ Aegygttu, 
dmiH VHlerhtnde. lieiiraqe ivr Erfanulni* mr » n nd Knit nr, n, tSlM, rl 5 -» 0 . 

IjKOS Kfo3T, U ririf Ex-Libri*. Coitft dr ft&fftpt. (Liria IhdltHn dm l. I an,t ■ T- befgt d - 

eottectimneur* et deaKnateur* d’&r-Lihru, tl, 1&2C. 21-3, uaE uuo iiinxi^Dtp fknUiitlo k ptopon di> lWUhrii* 
d’AiJUTKOphifl IV i Jvtmt/if JSH, 1026, 3U-3j. 

AjtflEEOLLKilT:. 

Prth istC’ire. Lijuunge de J, dr SJoroaK, La l*riJiiftmre orwntal’', i, c-^t tie jiluniflurs <xmi[4n- 

imidufi: L. Gapita,^ dans Journal dot Batumi^ 1331^450-2; J. I’nAnpRNTltu, dann JottjK of the Ituytit 
Atvitus n - Ift 26 j 300-73,358-03; Q. Rosea, dnna Uttrarinthm 1020 , 1131; A* VinoaNr, 

dnua Rum* d*m tjutfimu hUtonfm*, LIV, 1S30, 140^5; Jmn,. of ffdl Studio, i MI-2. Lt? dtifcritantj 
volume mtiUilsi; L*Egypt* ct f Afriqvt du fiord ft para, Paria, iJiu'i. w, i;f. j..... ;, L ,|. et Hgg. 

uoUu wir ITiommc jsri;hirit(FnqLii'; Klindeuj Pitiete. Early ....jj ( - in Egypt, ikna Orient. The 
Oriental Remcur, Parts, q 102+1, 10; Report of //,- / v... ding* t,f .Section U of tJU BriiiiA Awi,tio>>, 

Wfoird Eating, tUm Ma^zxvr, 162(1* 171-2; S. Bx&mh, ..AW^r. Rrrw 

wrchfolotfiqtu, xxiv, I92fi, 200. 

F.. % Tno m.vh dtndio anuparatiTdTmjiit Ira dcsain.H, d* l^pt^jbi k li^ m d« PfeipAgtifl firimirfvLv 
A comparison of drawing* from mew* t Egypt, Z%d and the Samth S&um ‘Awes, dun M, of thr 
Boyal Mtkrop Ifitf,, i,vi. rnti t 385-64, 7 tig. 

L" |tI li'rne du pn:]ii*it.orLi;ui* do Tayotmi a vte colaird |wir ]rns remarqnRlii-^ ttndes d'E. W. GAROifEa, 
et G. (. 4 TQjf Tflournox, Thr Rwnt Ottfogy and Keoliihic Indmtn/ xf tL Xorifwnt Fayttm Dettori, dant 
Jtrtrnt. If Shi Royal Anthmp, /.,v„ r.vL 1330,301-23, pu iiaiv-jEli, atrto ; Tdif enauitc; Flin pfritiE, 

Qfocrealumt cut "the reemt geology and HtoUthic infinity " . The history of th* Fay urn late. ih F ,L. 325-4, 

P. lluviFR La PIERRE siguido djversea atallonn; L** >jLn,omU paUotithiqu- ; ■ 

B«l{,ho dei’hitim JEfyyP, VIII, 1020. ^7-7 0 r StaK**, dm Wtfamd* Ca<L:, 

d * u * ^ wUrwthmi t ll gfcjmphi*, U Chine, it. 1£)30, S68-308; Um, S&mdU uAMtkiam 

\E- Winn 1 att non! d'W.loua lv , ibid, 268-82, 

dll pttotorfqao ut du pasutgo h k hkMqTW mpd, utud .m rmr 

A. ScKAflp?. dam 0ttm* JIulliu, IH* anAimhpwckm <Ut VorgmhMitichtM OrUb&Mdi$ *tm 

AvttSU' ti-Mtierq, LcjpiJi,', 1626. 

{ |' 0n ^ 0n “ rt; , C d-r r wpih&hen Kuliur 1 tin hourrmis ine inniutitioEl .lUl;- 

uiantlHj, dflUtt 4 rchaoohpiai Rrtidtu, ir. s 1623-4-], BiuUj^b 

S. ft!riff^ %Z* maa Jtos ’" ui Aprit ,m - -■■ 4$ Omt, BcUUfr JfM*n 
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Hhhihh Museum, FL R Tl ' u.v d* rdcentea enjnuftitlona fans The British Mu#mm (Jvatttrtyi f t 

UttOv l:J -3, pi. uTtii et 65-0, pk- l»r-X*xvt 

Caere G. Boheji iliJuno am iwiivolle edition du Guido: Mw (firrrA rfo* Jfiiwww ffrr fyypti*vita- 
AUertit titer in Km>'O y I&2IL 

T IaIlHhtaI'T. 1m\ idamDurant ofa Knnfa and /usiitfuefiG St.ttfit/ti Hfttfen. I itw tfgyjrfi- 

sehm fSaiiuntvng [1&46). 

HiitilUBCJ, 1L H A CEttLiNliTj ftrrichf ithi-f rlw yrum^rttuffifCH fad Jofim ,/miOiji /jrWu'i'JHtfPn 

(J r a*rtV«dii,ft. Hiioiii i lj-^, 14—S3 11 '■ i II ti.iT- 

T.KT TIKH. ■(«' • J rtn IKw. ^.nrV '- b 'itlAt ft' fat.-solving in -1 Rlj'U MlMeM h foil QUllAetfatt, 

r/ufc rtifrr r/i- -r^iwcAc la Have, l OSH Lu volume in do III grande publioatioii (Ufift) *»t 

I'ubjet d un ^umpta-TB&du [jar T. k Allen. dm-s Amitr. Jburn, &j Heuifo. nlii, Ui'“<s 00 7d W H- 

pa v U t tm. i intnw puliHe Ic volume im i Lijht Kia#!* e<\ Itjtv nitW-Cdefi, reproduisiuit £3 ■ i i ^ ■ *" ]efluitnn|ifc* 

et lt'0 LtifFl'GO LL LtlJjLi(H2H. 

Louyiie, Ck. BoitiKETXf ,I ntiqwits egyptimnc *, ikim JJflmr.r iv, 10-0, 3fiJ -2. A fig. 

Mdboqu. JAmA & i. nr*. £,101$ Moaoqu (on fi^) t 6-IU et 3 |fl»: ft^uMtieua nouiulk* (lo 1-. 

section dgyptienoe. 

Xew VliHR. JL Ija miihixo. lS)}fifhuM>‘.‘.nr‘iitt fa* wv#c-* fa Jsif luri et fa CFfirp/dw/!flWS iFwiW d/'la, 
iv, 1926,, 1<}7 ; A. LaN^ISA, ,1 n ftfti Kingdom dcribc, dims Ballet* t r of the Metropolitan Mn-v-um of Ari^ vXf r 
Hi^Q, aft-43, i fir, ; A. M- Lytiioue, J Gift to the Eggpiotn Collection, ibid,, -t et 6, t %, 

Pii ilaueli’iiLa. The EAhg Brirfam Co.tr Junior Jfoptvm fans The tfmtwn Jountnl, l h kiiliL- 

dtilphfii, xyii, 1026,. HJI-ti et 13 pi. 

Tobin, iLm Ga^.vmicgjllj, A’rrjirt etuajwt nt*>- Aet Egj/ptiwJm •'• T\tfyx v tfima 0]['r'iuij r iv t 

10Sflj ^14-000, rj-tiolo vat ie jaMle enntuuture du llU4*Sft de Turin. 

Ventw t P' rtfifconnfl't, Pliwieom t:<diL^donn out CC dtRittrsfoa en IOSIF oho^ SutJicLiy: Cntahiffu \ uftt- 
t ri,r tn &l hff the tote. LarJ ‘Mrmicfwt u/StWwy <8 jiiin et *.i; Oit'flcyw of tfa patawlitMe 

. . wf ,; L'gyptum, Cypriot wd Rovutn untigtdti^^tke of John Batmmn f\ jiuu)? 

Citukyur of Etypthm, U^mtin, Gypritft ,i jul Indian antiquitm* wm/i ruing EwpC-u, object*, 

cd Ay JfrlVfliw tf'ono* ini -2 juilLet .;t *,]; CatotofflB of Egyptian, BabtfiBnUtn, Gwk orJ ... 

uni^nHu:* fbcnu J ty Ban* tfr of Lord T™e (I8diiuflmLwi ct 

Ttoia I'ffiutee jt I 11 uJ DiT'imt a Pari* rm.-riteitt H'ttra ^Sgualwis rnrtout U itremi&ro: 
rndimm &#qm «* d« (Mxt fa <**&*& fa 0. L. I\ IX^kouckt) 

.do uiiii>. J Uituloipn I it* iintqmU!* JfftptihpiiiaieitKik.% gree^me <* iuliotcs...pnvmtnH fa Pm,™*** ,*,l- 
faction Knurl: J jmli : Cttahnpn fa* ‘mtiqvM egt/ptieAHea. gwi/ue* «l romanm (8 et 7 (hi 

tnmvri'ji details mt to Cabinet Panokoncbo favs It Figaro tit wm* deft 2«i et 27 niAi et 

A22, 3 fig, 

J, f. nu gotktil'usi public toiijonra pin* uombtott*, la ouvragef. d’art^ptieti ho multlpHwL; 

Cil Boheca, J EgttpU' O, t'arifi, l^ti- Cornpte-rondiv* dr L’gstenal-, dami le Jf«n;Nn< fa /Viumm, 192S, 
S1S-IB ; Jncvwl 1026, 

Jeax Capa it T r L'Art E‘jpjyte..-. fonde* et lF*tom\ l T est ajialv^- [tjj W, Wour, ifaat&U Uumt^ 
cutting, loan, cel. 708-31 U MSoueil *lr.-Atlft ran du inume par e. A. K Mliiuer, fafa Journ . Sor, 

Mstetirch, Jt, 10®6f 216-17, 

T. Cubtiur* Antih Kantt, 1 A*&pt*n Vnrtl«ra*i<m, ■ J t I'objui d artieiiB par W vos Bibsixg, dan* 
H7. Aru.M/t, ktyt, 1926, wd, 56-645* et Ft- Mmejteude, ®ils MSantfea fa t CnUrsfa 
St fa*.’} fa xi, 19SU } 374-0. 

U petit livre de Heamanm Kee*. Af$yj4i*dnt K md f, Brraku, IS#S0, trL> bkn fait et \Ma dr 
r ,.m^ F i^ ibrt jUMtod. Par >y<ntm Hlm;i Mahttn, L'Art igypti<yu, TArt odtgrfa,,, t'AH f w>,- (U Gnm* 
enure (1 «u Styles), E ] una, I&S0, itat sa iu valour rutiilu. 

Quelqtics tri» I'dle* pkubn d’art (%yptiun mrafc a signalat dam Gkghgk Kowalcete, Wr^tiitins 
iPi'fA .m fatcodi -iu n hg J. Kmtvr, Lutidraa, 1026, 

tfignalnua la xiouvolle edition (uvec un uliujiiliw aupplemeutaire) tie F LINDER* Pethik, Ui Arts et 
Metier* flnos tmauww Egypt*, tnniuit \isir Jean Capadt, Bruxelles, 1020. 

A. A, Quibell, Bfary/tiati lhstory and Art , ent, 1'ol jel d'uti oampte-rcmdn piir C, liimEH, .iirns 0JfZ t 
xiii 1EI20, &64uft : B, SchaTEH et W, Asri?ftAE, Die Kvn*t fan alien Orient^ par N. de LFaiua Ua vies, 
d.LVh' O.LZ ■ XHt, 1020, 122-3 et I mt A. ScHAftTP, dm- P--r Cicerone XYIH, 1026, W«-7; hAj5TON Kpiws-gmi, 
/>!> Kund fat Altrftumi iV-iUt 1 m) t U Uunntm, Ann* QM&* On, Um, 1 17-23; F. W, v. Biatuxo, 
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A ihat-ra-h* Grondlag der A *unstyeackMenit (1925), pur iJontiiT IlciDtxutii H, iliiiui AryJtiv fkr ifrient- 
forachuny, ill, 1920. 83-4; H. Sc' HAVER, Urutulhujen drr injypti>hcn Rundhildnmei (|923), |>«r il. WoLFF, 
dana 0JL2T., liu, 1926, 31-4. 

FkhXAXD VAX Go ETHER, Uct Zinnebeeld in de Kunat et Dc Symbolen der Mythohryie in de eyyptiaeket 
ATwwl, Anvers, 1926 (autographic), nc aout gubrc quo d'ingvuicnJieH reveries. 

Art d'Et-Atnama. Jakes Baikie, The A mama Aye. .1 Study of' enni of the ancient world, 
Lundrea, 1926, douue Iim.' eicelloute idee d'enaemblo du pndilcme do Part d’Amcnophia IV dans mu 
cadre hiatonque. Ou lira avoc un vif intiSrfit I’utudo spbriale do II. ScHArKR, Am ITaam der “Atnuma- 
hi u*t,° dans Mittal tin yen der dcutsehen Orienl-Gasellacbaft, no. 64, 192(1, 56 61, pla. ii-v. Voir sur lew 
et range- tfitea dc Karmic, urn* evurte nolo do 3. Reinach dana Rente archeologujue, xim, 1920, 129. 

G. Bkmu-ite, Sur une Ute de pritoxsae d'A khounaten, dans Monument* Piot , XXVII, 1926, 113-18, pL xi, 
«xlito la reinarquablc 10to acquire par la Louvre. Lit jMititn piece on pita do vurre publico |mr lo uiorne 
auteur (R*r. de FEgypt* Annie who, I, 1923) eat appreeiec <Luih Ancient Egypt, 1926, 39. 

H. Schafer, Kopf einer KDnigin aua Avutrna, dana Ilauptwerkv atu den Stuatlichcn UuMtm tn Berlin, 
-Agypt Abt,, pL 5, editc uu dca plua firm iimmviux de la seine. 

La statuette txtmvoo jtor l'Egypt Exploration Society et attnbuiio hu Muaee do Brooklyn eet publico 
pir Th. W uittemoui:, A Statuette of Akhenaten, dans Rented d'etudes deditea i) la memoir* de X. P, 
Kondakor , 1926, 239-62 et pL xxix. 

Co u’est (iaa aans plaiair quo Ton etudie la publication dc Clara Siemens et Garni* Acer, Koniy 
Echnalon in El A manta , 1926, 16 pi., dana laquelle les auteurs out eaaa/c de nun* donner la vision dc la 
capiudc d'Anienophia IV. 

Tom be de Toutankhnnum. J.e Muade du Caire edite uno Xolios eummair* tur lea objeta pm tenant de hi 
tomlx de Toutankhumon actnUlement exposes ctii Sinter du Cain par twdminiatration Jh Murfc avec tra- 
ductiou angloiao: A abort deacription of the object* from the tomb of Tutankhatnun now exhibited in the Cain) 
Museum published by the Museum authorities, 

L Illustrated Loiu/vn Xetrs, no. 4550 du 3 juiilet et no. 4652 du 17 jiliilet, at Y/llMiration, tic Runs, 
uua. du 6 fovrier ot du 3 juillct. donnent den pbot. >gr»pUiea den cerctieils ct des bijoux. Voir aun-i 
W. Wolf, Zur 0fanny des Si ryes TutancJiamons, dana lUusirierte Zedong, m*. 4220, 11 mars 1926, 319-21 
ct fig. * 

ClL UoRBCX, Is* deantco-tea rfantea an tombeau du Toutanihamon, dans Beans Arts, IT, 1920, 77-8; 
ToHiunihamon yLa dceourertc du (otnbeau d*\ dana Larousse mentud Ulustie, no. 232, jniu 1926, 157-6, 
2 tig.; Rni Ia BKUYfcRE, Coe Visite t) Tout-aid-Amon, dans Rente des deux mundcs , xevi, 1926, 921-30, 
et Tut-anck-Amtms Grab, daua Archie fHr (frier,tforachuny, UI, 1926, 201; truia articles aeulcment; HuU rdt 
l>our la hiBW dccouvcrte a snbi un moment d’arrit. 

Architecture. ¥. W. vox Blnsixo, Znr (Jetehichu der w roten Xischm " in El A mama, Hrm* Archie fur 
Orientforachuny , ill, 1926, 174-6, explique U» niches ditea M dtk.-orativ«i" do* maiauna dKl A mania, 
comma c'tant le lieu du eulte dotuustique. (\Toir mes Lemons tur FArt Ey/ptien, p. 286.) 

U notiveile edition de M. L GoTHEIN, Geschichte der Garteahttut. 1. Vom Aeyypten bis tur 
Renaissance in Italic a, Spanien und Portugal , Jena, 1926, contient tmo importante etude aur lea jardina 
cgvptiena. 

Nombreux compte-rendus: d'E. BAnfoaBTEL, Dolmen und Mustaba, par Til. Dombabt, dans Hist. 
Jahrb., XLVt, 1926, 443 et a., j>ar T. Eric Pect, dana Journal , xii, 1926, 321-2; de H. Boxxet, Znr 
Bauyeechichte des MeiUuhoteptempcla, et de N. DE G. Davibs, The Place of audience in the palace, jair 
L. B. Kt . U a, dona Ancient Egypt, 1926, 30; dc Q. JiqriEK, I, Architecture nt la tUcoratum dans FA tideun* 
l** r P- MONTKT, dana Revue des Etudes unciennes, xxvill, 1926, 59-01 ; ll>., Manuel <furch**Jogie 
egyptienne. Lea element* tie FArchitecture, [wvr P. MoXTET, ibid., XXXVOT, 1926, 66-7, lair A. BaL'DBILLABT, 
dans Larousse mensuet, avril 1926, 90-1, par A. VAX GeXXKF, dana Mercun de France , 1926, 471-3. 

H. Lacimte, L n# Lefon du passe pour le temps present, dans LEmulation, Bruxelles*, XLVI. 1926, 145-53, 
avoc 15 ill, oat un compte-reudu |iur un arohitecU* de J. Cava Hr, Thtbra. La Glair* dun grand pa**. 

Citiuw urn? etude do vulgarisation do M. Webbbocck, La Mauon eyyptienne, don* La Femme beige 
tto. IU, tuai 1926, 739-43. ’ 

Nous downs a E. A. Walu* Buduk un ouvrago d'cnacmblc aur la queation des obdlisquos: Cleopatra's 
Xtedlcs <w/I other Egyptian Obelisk*, Ijondroa, 1926, Xiiv, 308 pji., 17 pL ot 22 tig. 

Pyramids*. L. Bokchabdt a jHiblie uu important travail sur l»» dimctwiivna rt«U«» et l’orientation de 
la grande pyramid* de Gizeb : Ieingen u. Uichtnnyen der aer Grundkanten der grown Pyramide bei Gis*. 
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If it iib*r 4. litewl rrintrk riftm un d. Pyramitie t. £. Mittw-h h. K Lioirltti, 1B2E 

Qunliiojw ren»n|Liiu Mir i'artfcle de R. Ksi'JinJi^cn, On the £\u‘ Ori e ntat ion of tkt (Irtai Pyramid, 
(!juw A nr i'r jf7 Kgppt, I^-Wi M, 

O, tin. la in, L» ifruhtk Pyramid* *€ Eyypte, Urine'll es Culkctiou PEglantine, no. 13;, c-.-it une petilfl 
bn*-, bur^- jIh Tuljr.Li'iHi^tiui] ifuus lecture trt* iatdnsBsante. 

E. Bul-SiU^. Mxu- dnim flevtu- Ai'CidWnV dr Bntxdtr*. uzil, Tn M, f.iv^nir 

une tkymologie du mot pynmiitliA 

t^ietyiMw rtnvrjigiai ;i jouter a U hiblingmpbie dcj'i 4 cnpieiuie d« l.i ■ Ro%mn dti U Fjjmnidr r ; 

{ ’ll. TjanhaSAB, La Chnnmlogir Ajyptiennr dr MauftAon ri *a #motitd&*» d*/ait awe la eftrumjhnjk tdtendt 
Ait i rr Ulmvu dr hi Mbtr EltTOU di| ’-Jlni : Hi des ( Z«v«.i Mir /// Pomfe </c DZw}, Breielleii, IBllB; » Dl*- 
1 1 i ■ i |.i ' 77r' Qtttti P-tF'tmid: iu eviutrurtioHi rytnf/utitjti and dttniH&>^ R hy fh Aindmin, 

1 in* isae- Eimuu Monirjs, ffewf faint'd.- 184 «*• ***** /yaBMjf. I. fw 

/r 11 . /rjr fijne/rif/fljw. lit. ft ^niWilMi Lcnilpis, !!^38i 

Tomb**, F. \y, TflN Uishim;, y?.. limber ritum JJHea, dan* Zmirchr.f. ,ttj. A>r, p t.lll T I dilU, flS, eijirijnc 

to toou do voir qaetytta etudier ish detail 1* pwblime ditt “ dam tnttbea r pent un "d wart, Dnim lit 
sajf&we d^iininsni^ Jo acijse eat dit avoir inn- pjHunirie it PuiKipulis et 'm byjjogdo eu Atijdun. 

La belk edition do la Tombe dua doui £cttlpi«ws k Tbfebw par & be & Davies eat Juiitta i>ar H. It. 
tfui, dill* J*# JJlW^AWI Jta&ttfa, 5LIK, lflitfl, 24b et & A. B. MEflCEfl, duns JU™. >'-■ /.V- 

mutbA 1, 1&2C, ai6-ia' L'cavritgii! do 0. Lj.febvhk unr !e tambcmi & PttdsfcfB «®t da notes par 

P. Wntec, djkna fttrue dt» EUtdti aneienv**, ixvur, 1^i r Hi -3 et C’n t Picako, flnim 

liei'Ut dei Etltdtii yrtfqHM, 19SH, 

{j_ itoDNH dlfcrit to lutfatwbn tntnepnrld de Qtelb a HiMedmim: &k (Jndflummtr dti t Hernia im 
/WuamtfrJfwjniw ^ »Wfn t dana Ak-Hihieiheiut, H 7 P IW. ct % Uoo uMBte 0*fe 

du tl. T r signals ('Aifmfrnr fl^tritfereifo dn Ganjnjtvuii uu Af nstV e/c iVanne, dmis Z'.bHortr d* f.irf, 

Pari*, if* 26 , ae, ill. 

H. P. Lut 7 „ Li it id mid Jtiml of th* %^JTO» »/ «*W W«A 4 2* 1^'f W-« iPfc 

*1^H f|m|ijj w*i% arriv^uau Mtin^e de &m Fraiiuiaoo do la e^itibre tumbe de Seiwiedjom k D£r bI-MwHtwJl 

Dows IlctfUAM, Ttca Royal Ladies of Merer, l’ol>jet d nti compte-rerwln \nt 1 K dium The fltir- 

!>ngh>t\ MuAjaUKC. ILYLLL 11*2ft, IE3L 

W D. vast WTSfl*wJJ»B jmblie m onmoioota Aiwt WW^iB datw Ohhwmh%i 

rAv/wH/r/t uif. f». (SM MM* #1 Uidcn. «l f 1 fig. 

Jfomia rt art ii'il*. I*- gnind oinrage dX J. Sstrni et. \\\ R, Dawson ea£ annoiiec [wr H. ,V. H, 
H (Lmirt JitojK. jSi Orirnl. ' i', 1 !i36, ll.H-O. 

H. SrnirtR jmblie nu oHwhn^ i^iiil dti ilasae do Berlin, cnntnmuit unc tnofnfe du wKpsnt ltd; 
/j.„ JScIitiWtjtnMirydii'H ■>*>- def Berlin "Mftwfiei* &mmtvnfr i| e.su t 15«6, 


3i)-43, 4 % 

thi doit u Ji. WiEBLiLucs ['edition detailMo (Fun cere noil nn* •¥« iMnaoumtdnH rd%uma ■ • 

pnkiatw (iu^bomtunm; Kin ti^UrLer Asrff d*r Saimmt im akidevd- #> Bonn, dim* 

Bonner JaArbicher, 1926 , 146 -ia, pk iv ct ?, 

QimUiuu* cnrifdtdH: Fmpnento de k vtaphige* cn oarton print et dorf.^prowmant d* Fanri**** 

. , l fjV-.fr At M. fhtiw'h’H Paring Bami Dro not, Tente du 7 mai IMt) Itevne ties veutea du mois davn!: 

Murmt tlitbftfnn, t kiw /%mt* uytitiipt*, 27 nifti ; CHj* Lelius et M. tJnmsaAu, Qus m§Hi fa 

ntdirrmpAit ffwU tto^uc, dmie JV «« Iomi; Pima, ru», ^3. mars 1U2H, 32-B^ na 244, avrit PJ2fi p OH, figg. 

OutAabtd. L. E Ei i,ra dan» donVwr %y/?f T loafl; analysB F. V. ’it--, and ont.-ophagi in th- 

Mrrindu i ifuwrm; P. Montst, duns Reva? de* Ettuk* unrimim. iinti, 19itS, tU-fl, fuit In cotupt^mtuta 
de L, SrELiKn-S Z# H. ' i virruren, ifd# i«r Im atattu-tin fan/rairre ti aadu dm* In 

twj/iftH tfo 7VA«i'A p du tin Amn* 3m., rsvi, IBS®, 41-3, appofte uoo inWlreasattto *»trflwtioci I Plkids dn 
unrnlire do HLiktuoLteH dUpowea dans uue [utitue tamk 

Q, me Vianna KeLscr treit fitro Ie premier qui nit doLouvert In ]oi d^taod^atki dsua hat 
relief- i grpliena: Applnvri** pmti&u ife ettnon Tibttrtuu no reefifwitv A’ .*™ tradiatnuuw, ihiw Bahtin 
Jp [nrtitula Bnmlttrtt dr firimrin* (Bin do Jiuikni), [ (1U25J, no, 3; u (15*20), nos, 2, 4, h ‘ t m (IU27 ; S no. 1, 

jii-ic u(.jnibreciHfej fijnn-n. 

H* SliHaVeii, Die angththhe KfdtU i t dgyfti&ebm Wttndh^drr out Wnntlbrkany t dnn-A lAe 

[JttTMursrii'unTi tit, IHEO, ISTB^r fis. t rejet.;*- I'idu- qur Hid* ib tmobtri H^ninn in ctjpio de 
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JEAN CAPAJtT 


* Boreux, bas-relie f an nnm */««<■ print**** royal* de fa IV* dynast it, est rfounie dans Ancient 
fytypi, 1926, 69. I iekhe MoXTKT, Leg Scene* de la vts ftritxr, est 1’objet do plusicura conipte-rendua : de 
J. CArAHT, dun* Rent* help de phUologis et d'histoirc, V, 1926, 1(160-2; do 8. A. U. Mercer. dans Journ. 
Hoc. Orient. Research, X, 15)20, 106-6; de T. Eric Pert, dans Lircrp>xd Annul*, tttt, J«^0, 07. 

H. Sc hatch, Ztrci Flachbildnisse: Rildni* de* BtsiUer* cine* G robes der Pyramid** Zed. Ilitdni* de* 
B*sit*n rina Grab** de* Neuen Reiches, dans HaujHurrke am den Staatlichen J fuseen n*Dr (in, Aegypt 
Aht, pL ii, public deux beaux relief du Must* de Berlin. 

I* B. Eu.is, (Una Ancient Egypt, 1926, 30, enregtatre I’attribution par W. Shikokuiero du Iwau relief 
funeraire de Berlin, k l'epoquc d'lloramheh. 

"* Smoukm, dans Mu whiter Jahrb. d. bildmden Kuust , N.F., tv, 1920, 126-^, attire 1 attention 
sur nn fragment de relief de Toutankhamon a mettre en relations avec lea scenes peintes du cuffrvt fiinieux. 
11 inutate but lc camctirc igyptim tie ere reprttaentation* oil certain* ahoroheot trop fittilemant line in¬ 
fluence tftnmg&ro. 


F. W. VON Btssiso, Ueber cine Gntbteand aus Memphis in der Glypudhek Konut* Ludwig* dmia 
Mtnchncr Jahrbnch der bildenden AW, N.F. I, 1926, 207 24, 4 fig., public u«. remniquablo frogmen 
du tornWi <lu chef dcs artistes du Kui, Amenemin, au Must* do Munich, ct nn panneau du Kestuer 
Museum de Hanovre. 11 dtudie longuemont le tlkuie <1« U d<W< dans lurbre ouprfct duquel viennont 
•-alimentcr U morts et bore Amec. H. P. Blok, Yijf Grafndief, uit Act ***** Rijk , datu Bulletin run 
de I erreniging tot berordertng der tennis cun de unfitly best-having , Le Have, I, 1926, 17-20, 3 fig., nietude 
cinq fragment* du tom beau du chef des orffovre* du temple do Sethi 1“, Sai-m-peter. 

b. W. vox Bibbixo, Dus \ erhdltnts de* Ibi-Urabc* in Theben zu dent Jbi-Grabe eon Ikir d-GebnDei 
dam. ArrhirfUr Onentforsckung, m, 1926, 63-5, moiitre que le d.Wteur do la tombe thehamc d’epoquo 
salte n’a jvis oopie la tom be plus mmionne tie Dtr ol-tlebriwi, amis qu’il »’c*t servi *ui* doute de* nidme* 
cahicre de modules. 

( R. Dcoan Bus Relief grtco-igyptirn, dans Revue de* Etude* grtegues, 1926, 264, se refere 4 Lktcuvre, 
tints Monument* Piot, XXV, pL xvit. C. C, Van Kb sur, lleUtnistiseh Relief met Proasmie roar Ofrr, dans 
Bulletin n» d* Venmiging tot bervrdering der tennis ran de antiete betcharim;, I, 1926, 11-15 public un 
relief k repnWutation* egvptiemio de stylo gnoo-italique. 

I culture. Las rvlevca ext'cuota j»or Mile Baud, au enure tie are missions k ThM»es, ont did expos.** 
avec grand suoctV a Pans, k Bruxelles ct k Leyde: Mahcklle Badp, Documents d’urt egyptitn JkJns de 
tombeaux theba.ns de la A VHP a la XX VP dynastic. Mm do* Arts dtJcomtifo, janvier -fovrier 1926 
\ oir ( ostknait, dans le Merc are de France, 16 mare 1926, 713-14 ; Beuar Arts, no. 2, 23-4 tk • Bulletin 
de rArt ancien e( modemc, ttvr. 1926, 49; Art et Decoration, fdvr. 1926. Chroni<[ue, 1-2. 

Lc Metropolitan Museum t*dite tmpardment dt» planches roloriees th» tomliua thelminc* Coloured 
re/dotluctioH* of Egyptian Wall painting*, 9 sujeta diflerents. 

ScHl^urv. G. Ronxii, Die V>rge*chichtlb he Plu*tik Aegypten* in ihnr Bedcutung far die Bilduna dc* 
uegyptitchen Stilt, dans lpet. Jahrbuch fur pnthi*tori*che und elhmgrupkitche Euntt, 1926, 64-84 i,L, *»5_3l 
..tudie lea debuts do la plaatiquc on 6gx T te et chorehe une ft>U de plus a etahlir dos’rappont ent re le 
pnihistorique de Haute Kgypte et Part pharvmiquc. 

U hvre de Mine M. WtYNAvre-H ondaY, Le* Statues rieuntm. IntnxlHctwn a Cetude de* statue* 
rgypticnnci, cherehe avant tout a rdjKintlre k la question: Pourquoi Ire £gy ptiens fai^uent-ils des stature? 
t ompte-rendus dans Pugin* bibliographic*, i, 1926, 263; 8. Keinacu, dams Revue orvhMoaiaue xx.v 
1926, 291; P. SchbbaBTa, dams Anthrojx*, XXJ, 1926, 1054-5; Bulletin de FArt uwien et moderne, nt,v[ 

I 304. ^ * 

H. Schajxb public pluaieure sculptuire d’amimaux du Mtredo de Berlin: Ilundbild cine* »• » 

ireu itut dem lieainu der ae*chirht/i.-h<n Z«*i _Tmn *'—*■•<—* - /_i_- > .. <g i en 


I* ,. rr _ . . .— -*— ,,u tie mmiuc U'aucieu empire. 

H. Gauthier, ine Statuette ante.neurt d la XP dynastic, dan* Ann. Sent., xxvi, 1926, 273^1 nnhlio 1„ 

!l?ru™ U ^ U " Ut,K dUD A “ Ut ’ *PP aru> " a “ t .unO® . u„ toatvliand 

R Fbajefobi .1 Jfa./.rpiv, of mitUI. Kingdom Knlptnr^ Joumul, I|, | # « 1,3 4 

'"" r '“ U ' Am ‘ Wart • * a 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (192fc); ANCIENT EGYPT 

AfliSilK* de 1'u.rtJWQ urn Louvre de ranlptura rojwta trttjWen ;i iluddciGd on Ism. ■ <X EtsfdMTli, 
Mftcore f&eustrie III . IHltaks tin 3- ,junior 3 926 ■, d&na Ittuw affW^/^iw, mu, 1980, 3 [9 22 ■ t 'n^tisali^ 
dans It Msrcure da Fntiux. la man IftSO, 714 14; Afl aarf .!ci'krji% p Xlii, 1930, 104, 

H, SiiiojiiH public? true tOtfl rtjyjile et unc statue da Roitio dn Mu.^ ik Berlin: JK* h'u.-> igikavf Jr* 
mttlerru Seiches — JJtuiwiHEfil flirtffr Kantgin d«r Spditeit, dam ifaityHirwlv <>>-. dth SiuatlitJieii J/tuwdA .n 
firrlin, Aegypt. AhjL, if lit vi. 

U. A. WAlXWHlnBT, /SfflfWJ. 1 of Himu ton of AAtint, «jt >11 . iyw' diU)* Jiiop^rif Egypt, lUSfi, 67. 

ilgnalons ontin Egyptian hill u/ti jsrienpu*, dun- Tl\r AtiHywirittH ij.itirirrttf, i, 1920, 237, 

l>[ 1 pL 

At/rieitim/v. Le livw- de F. Hartmann. L’Agriculture dons I'aneir-xu LV/utu jn2:r>, e-t xjni.il, dnn< 
Bulletin biUioffraphiqm at pedagogtque du Aftude Belt jes, six, 1920, 30. A, Bernard uimlEs La rharme «» 
i.'vy.uJU d.'iTLR i;.*<«•/■« -if^, I ,■ > iijv„ 1423, iv :.?:i ; An qnaiflM jj&tpl&M Adi 

w? Junii a/ Akhttnatenis grand UU'er, Ifa/awe, at Thtslme^ etdt reproduite in The liluttimted 
Landau -Vflpj, no. 4531, 13 aLii.Lr*— ]L)2i:, 

Annex, II. Boxirov jl «humcb$ lEiLO liindti & rnnrwwtnt de* pevipltA du |ju«b<!!i Orient; Die Wetfen 
flrr VtiUver des Alt' u Orients, Leipzig., 1920, 

MirjflX, Dn' liache i^wJUie trouric -.-a. Sgriv, rut >iinmf. : par .1 FOUQET dan- /., ,3 /j^'uji, .ix tu , 
1926, 374-0 ' 11. A. WuwiUGDT, -i ■ bigger of the surly AW Ufa ft dim, niat rfeLliUi- : dnnH J nr.vnt fityt-t, 
1926, 35, 

AiOdftft A. Kli.iTLEl none dcmne line Undo d enEemhfe mr Efl navigation maritime i yvptteuine; Stefahnm 
tier alien Acgyplcr, Berlin, 31 [ip et 100 lig. Lu tmhumru du iti&idc auteur: fahiffakrt nr>rf Ilandeltverkehr 
(in iMtlichen MitUlnuxr* in i 3. u. JilhrL i 1 . Vhr., L92-1, nM, Pobjol lie i'■ >LnptAJ-ltutluji p.r A. t vUHiHlM, 
duns Acgyptus, vil, 1020, 335, oi E, JJt’i, dan- JJ > tJjftnu., ttvvxt, 11)26, lilB. Cn, Boava i, A Art f- In 
rti J&gippt* , e_-t lubji'it Jo iMUiuJrqiLca inLul'L^atiU'r i[jlj;h J orient £tfi/pi, 1926, 90-1, 

Palette* Fit icktste. II. RaMO^ j?/w Btmtrkaiitj -«r Narmt>- '-i’nlsUt, nel I-V^ nm e pur .1, FaiEJiUCH 
dfliie OJj.Z., SAli, I02G, G3l ; voir IJeh v, djims Dwtsohs Literature 1926, 993-0, I!, Raskh, Alter ami 
llfrkwift der agyptiKhav * f.tt«et\jtufd•PateUe . : ust juuilvjy ]»:-.r L B. Blitts diui>: Anru./it E<ty'pt, 3020.93. 
I. KlITiiMi. fa'ittrriwngto M? id i -an IJ ir.n hj/i>, ilvUf .1 '.■/'//-f'.'U, MiaS, Ml’i n*-, pj.-i. ii iv, 

fj1 1 1sirn i tj par mo dtudt!- indtipetidiiULi-i l(w nkmlLvta demontri-= par II. flaulre. 

StitBMX* An&ent J&Hfpl i 1S®4 BJ3, 29 t 30^ GR 9, UG-19, llliiity.-e N, D. Furr Ml H, f 'flinders a/ 

the Gathurhef Cuilectam, ll.vx l ‘! 1 : l i:u. jOj'f tigyptixhaH /tml ihre JSfachbUduiia^i in den .1/,/v- '- 

tHeer/dnderH, ot publio 11. Matthjbc, J&lfrtf Scarubi from tl< South of /lassia, vi V. 5»truve, E;iuptia>: 
Sealing*, in the Collection of the A&ulem---i<ot J. /* Lijbhattchvte. 

Vltfment*. Leon I-Ieuzey, in CotCumc orientnl dans Ctmiiquit*. f. L* Cost/ r.*]*-■ duns O'-i&tic 

den BcatLf Ait#, XIV, 321-30, 0 lig, t n r ej?t qu'une intnilmrSian ri l^ude du vcho.uji'jiI, tucyirtieiL La iissliu] i.ie ru¬ 
de C. H.Jirtll, If Wdbsliihle, e»t AmdjfJHi imr H. Bosnsjt d.,n- /.j, uurfn- Literature, HI, 1920, I ""7 

J rts industrials. A ULiliAillULr ]tx Jnux OUVfAgoa gtklifmLll dii Jl. ScflKlTZ, The Ftfrifdopdedtn of 
fxmilttrc et Baa Ma&dteerb, Berlin, 1920, pj*, i-vii, M. W i-ftmwuoi a un ltHlIi! htu* /.- Mobilmr, 

dtitus Lit Femme Inly. 192H 75 94. 

Ijf.ij gruvees eur le vjyje de Baato el d^Ofluvurter? par C. C '. FhoaK. .E^d, .Strir,, 192-'*, l 

niiAlyedea dirw Ancient Fgyptj 193€, L& PAtt l ogtm dc Atm, C. Eans§uu WitTJAiifl est l'«>bjui do coniptu- 
TemiiM par F, \\\ VON BlflJIKH, dafts Berliner I'UitvL H mhetiseArift, ILV1, 192S, 07-HjO, fit A. Kelmas, dan^ 

fj. Liter, t iLvt, 1926, no. 23, Sigualouh luj urtiole de vnly.u i-.ati.. Teqdoho N„ Miliaxh. .loyemt 

L'tjiyia, diLtih fiivista iLd Alefua, m, 1926, 93-6. fig, 

L, F ftaN CHBT, La oerwniqvt du desert l ibyq He \ dona Iteaw wi«ntif^» - tfUtMtrv^ 3 026, 724—5, ill.. cL-.jiL- 
i'origino i7-yptipiuit! ]HJH:-ible dun oSmlniquiM du nord de FAlrjqne. II FttANEFunr, Stw-iis in Ka-‘ ; 
f’ottinf, CJEt lUUiJyNi: [inr Uttilrow* i]j|n« Javra. Hagai Aei'tti: Soil, 1026, 310-21. 

Thr Antiquarian Quarterly, 102G, (78, pL vvii, reprodmt Inn BViii Jars of the Letdg E/uS&e&a* Ju 
Vimcteaue anDsctifrti MftoGregor, 

\\. L>. Va 1 - WmfiAAirnEN L't.ndie dt^ vao+ai L-^j-ptieru en pierre: l/ti l egypfitrh nfa^-sum van tieerb, djj t n y 
(htdJuddhindiy Mededatinyrt\ nit's Rijktmaemm i'Krt OudLtdtn t-: Laide*^ VIr, L926, pp, Un* imxiv, fig. 

Biters. RoBMTO A t-ilEOf.y L’ Opemdegli ituiianipcr la wnerenm i d*ff Eyitfo yr it , U" risanjtmenta 
ririle *d rcoMOtnia^ L, Borne, 1020. oontient de? eitupitn*-. inlvnsasamtd d J E. Bhkocia, tJEsjfenutuH* arckto- 
lupiMt d'A. OiLBEanu^ Oli studi pajtirologiei et de O. Farina, La Iddagfai udle Ut*gu* a smJLt staria 
dr? axiiro Etfitto. i "ompte-renduf dati? Bulletin dr fa areheofogiqtte d’A (tj-nodei , Jttii, ln20 
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247-8; C. CeharI, dan* Rirista Colonial*, in, 1920, 304; A. Calderixi, dans Aeyyptus, vn, 1926. 
321 2. 

petits lint* d'E. C. Baxck, Aegyptisrhe Kultwr et Aegyptisrhe Lehen, Leipxig, 1920, dout l’»d«So 
eat Mi bonne, aunt d«?figur&* pur urns illustration qui date dll j a troia quart* de aifeclfc, 

A. M. Blackman, Das Uundrrt- Torige Theben. Hinter dan Pylonen der Phuraoncn. Ucboreetat von 
O. Kudek. Leipzig, 1926, e*t ouuonce par K. Anthem dun* Liter. Wochensehrifi, If, 1920, 521. 

I»ann hr. Breccia, Monuments de rEgypt* grem-rtmaine public's par la Society archeoloyigu* dAlcr- 
•indrit, i, 1920, on trouvera pluaieura monument* pharaonique* important* d.'couvcrta h Canopu. 

Lt- line d’E. A. W. Be due, The Duellers on the Mile, a poru en une nouvelle edition, Loudnsc 1920 
Xliii, 320 pp. avec 11 pL et fig. 

G. Dari&mt publie Le voyage d inspection de M. Grrbaut rn 1889 dan* Ann. Sere., XXVI, 1920, 1-22. 

R. HalU), f cber einigc Antil'cnfalscAungcn und .Yachbildungcn im CasseJer Museum, don* Rspertarium 
/Hr KunstvissenscAaft, xlvii, 1920, 265-83, s’oocupe auatd d'objeta O ption*. 

Loutrage mj{>ortiint de Funders Petrie, Ancient Egyptian ; Descriptive Sociology, 1926), eat l'objet 
uun oompUi-reudu *io G. W. Elderkin. dans American Journal of Archaeology, xxx, 1920, 480-1. Lea 
instructive* listea de litres pubiitos par le m£me auteur dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 16-23 et 73-84, ixirteiit 
sur Professions and trade* et •Supplies and defence. 

M. W[eruhouck] a edit* un album but TlJhts. La (/loin dun grand part erpligve* aus enfant a 

Emin VAtlas tar altugyptischen Kulturgemhichte do W. WRttxunaa w>t 1'objat do oompterendus do 
S. A. a Merceh, ikna Jaunt, fioc. Orient. Research, x, 1920, 210 et 322, et de M. I/) HR, .luna Tkeologieehe 
Literalurzritung, u, 1920, no. 8. 


Bioorapelisr. 

G. Garrieu, Per (a ttoria del? Egittologia e science ajfini. Cur try gin inedito de I. Rosellini s L M. 
I ngurrlh, «pi tomato ed ill u strut u da (l. G. oon i rittratti dei due egittologi, Romo, 1926, et U. Gabriel i 
et I. Guidi, Letter* egittologiche in&Jite di ChtnnpoUion le Jevne, d&ua llemiiconti d. Ileale Accnd. dei Lined. 
<la *" e di Seienxe morali, 1920, 21-18, apporteot de precieux document* pour 1’hwtoire du* debuts do 
IVigyptologic. 

G. ILnet/ 1 te. Cb. Boretx, dine Ltnmsse men sue! dlustre, no. 232, juin 1920, 142-3; P. .1 AM"T, dana 
Ilrrue arrhMogiffue, XXIV, 1926, 73 5; A. L., dana Beaux Arts, IV, 1920,100; Art et Decoration, avril* 1920 
Chroniqne, 1; Bulletin de tArt anrien et uiudeme, no. 728, tuai 11120, 147. 

L. Poulard. Nderologie jiar O. Martin, dana Herne Aistorigue de droit franpiis et Granger , jnnv.—marn 

i 

Aaron limber. K, B. Blake dan* Journal American Oriental Society, xlvi, 1920, 182—4. 

E. .Simile. J. R GhaBot, dana Compte-rendus de r Academic dee I mention*, 1926, 246-9; It Dim* 
MAUD], dims Syria, vil, 1926, 421; M. Bocle, dans L’Anthropologic, xxxvi, 1920, OOU; Ancient Egypt, 
IM8L 1 -i 8. 

Voldemar Schmidt. M. Bodle, dam. L' Anthropologic, xxxn, 1926, 168; American Journal of Archaeo¬ 
logy, xxx, 1926, 341. J 

Georg Schwnnfmrtk. J Ball, Schtceinfurth and the cartography of Egypt, dans Bull. Soc. Rnyole de 
Geography d'hgyptc, XIV, 1926, 139-44; P. BoVIER-Lauerre, Sck^infurih et fee «ien~s bialogiauee 
•Schimururth et la pri/uetoire, ibid., 145-52 et 163-Otf; K. Chodat. danH Le Globe, LXV, 1920 41* H Bctxner. 
dAUs O’etyr. Zeiuchrtft, xxxil, 1920, 281-3; U. Froidevapx, .Ians L.roueee mrneuel OlJtrd, ’vn, 1920, a«o 
H. UaL-THIXK, Schmeinfurth ri rarcAMogie egyptimne, dans Bull de la Socutf /loyal,: de GiograpAi, 
"Egypt*, XIV, 1920, 129 33; S. II., duiiM Sudan Mote* and Records, nn, 1926, 243-6; W. F. Hcme, The 
Contributions of Dr. ScAweinfurth to the knoirledye of Egyptian geology, dans Bulletin de la Soctfti Royale 

d /V* I '''. 184e ' ,35 - 7! ** SMi^fkU dr. ou.-ragr. ,U U. Sckm^fU, 

' ■ „ , H ,' ““S** ■ Uogntpkuf^ {IH.K 1K.7), ibid. «5-Ti « ! pmtraiU; A. OhBOMXZ, 

«n, f ' iAI ‘* n ’ ulri ‘- II ‘ I - 1036, i-W-l i S. K,„»CH, .W n. nt ArrAM^/r. 

r. ,U '"V* Hdtaprwnonde U. ScawtisrcEin, /W« r, yro.o«du. Cm,. AI. dlmmomnUio., 

e Sjush 1. ,o, dans Bulletin de la Societe Royale de Geographic d’EgypU, xiv, 1926, 113-27. 

Vakia. 

■K- 1 Tv m, - K T?‘ de *** * S W ‘ I'etbnographie de 1’Egypu, m«*W: 

* h' fir- T d .$ ari y*' jQvrn - of tbs Royal Anthrop. Inst., LTI, 1926, 163-9, 1 fig et pL xiv ; 
A fertility nte ,n modem Egypt, dam, Man, XXVI, 1926, 113; Some social and religious Customs in modern 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1926): ANCIENT EGYPT 

AW/*, with special references to svrricnls from Ancient Times, dam Bulletin He fa Sodetf Royal c He Geo- 
graphic H'Egypt, xnr, 1926, 41 6, 4 pin. Bern compte-rcndus d'A. Kkskktt, Bedouin Justice, ont 6t6 
w*rit» par D. N., diuw Sudan Motes and Records, ix, 1926, 140-2 et Til Arnold, dium Asiatic Review, 
XJOI» 1926. 71. 

Void de la littcraturo sur 1'fcgypta ancienno: L*on Barry, La Demicre Epoash d Ammon, Parin, 1926; 
A. E. Ph ill tots. Akhnaton. A Play, Londras, 1926; 0. de la Pouch ardierk. d la recherche d’un Hieu, 
Puri*, 1926; L Lamcrky a ecrit sous deux titn» different* utio jnlio Instoire d'enfautn: Children of Ancient 
A ‘gypt et Lang Ago in Egypt, Boston, 1926; E. Rawuns, The hidden treasures of Egypt: a Romance, New 
York, 1926. tTne pn&no tmr un mastaba : M. T. Ritter, Within the mastaba 0 /an Egyptian Princess, dans 
Art and Archaeology, XXII, 1926, 193. 

1> autre* mraons; l-'. W. Leadbiutkr, Glimpses of Masonic History et The Hidden Life in Freemasonry, 
Adyar, Miulra*, 1926; E M. Stewart, Symbolism of the Gods of Egypt and the light they throw on Free¬ 
masonry, Londres, 1926. A no tor: J. Gattefohse et C. Rotrx. Biftliographie de CAtlantide et dcs questions 
connejvs, Paris, 1926. 

J'ai relevo auaai: H. F. Lutz, The Analysis of the Egyptian J/ iod, daui Oriens. The Oriental Review, 
I, 1926, 19 -21; L KcIUKK, Die Angst der Aegypter tor der Wtiste, dan* Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 6 jam*. 
1926; A. II. PORSYER, Sidelights oh the life of an Egyptian working man in the days of Jesus of Xatarcth, 
don* Anglican Thcol. Review , 1926, 24-8. 

R. Michel, At Folklore dans le Xihayat al Arab de Xowayri, encyrlop/die arabe du XIV* s&dc, rwucillc 
dee b-genden relative* u quolquos aneiona uioinunout*, lea pynuniden et Ic* temples dans Cnngrrs inter¬ 
national de Geitgmjthie, Le (iiire, 1925, iv, 1926, 239—12. 

Citons eutin: Antiqnitis et temps mmlernes. d hard do Mariettc pacha, dans Rente de fArt, decembro 
1996, 1-16. 

La deatinuc de toute Bibliographic eat d’etre enuuyeuae, et i! eat a cr&indre tuume qu’clle lo Noit ilmm 
la proportion oil elle vine a tore compete. Jo crains que celle*ei paralyse presque un module du genre*. 
Si co|>eiHlaiit le travail qu'elle m’o coilte pent dispenser d'antres de faire de* rucbcrches fastidiouaes et 
souvout iuntiles, je u'aurai p*« perdu nmn tempo. 

Mo (wrinettra-t-ou ai term i nan t d'attirer nne foin encore latteiition sur la Fondation Egyptologiqne 
Rebec tHimibeth dont la Chnmigue d'Egyptc eat le Bulletin jH-riodique (5 minion* out pam)l Nous nous 
efTor\iuis de reunir tout ce qui «e public hut 1’Egyptc, depui* I’dpoqun puloolithique junqu’4 lY-poquc oral* 
(celle-ci cxclue). Noun datimndous iustamment aux auteurs do nous euvoyer toute* lours publications, suit 
a titre (fhommage, sait oootra jiaicmeut den la reception. En repoudmit u mon appd, ils aidorout on 
tufiuie temps it 1a redact ion de la Bibliographic du Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. L’adresao do la 
Fondation ^gyptologique ent: Mu.-h.oi Huy aux du Cinquanteuaire a Bruxelles. 

Jean C apart. 

1 Je tiens k raarqner lea services rendus k eette bibliographic par VOrieutalistiiche LitrraturzriluHf/, dont 
Ira d^pouilleroenta de revues sent eminemment prtScieui. Le travail do preparation sur tiches est I’uiurra de 
Mr. O. Bov;, bibliothteaire de U Fonda lion Kgjptologiquc Beino Elisabeth. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Although no excavation is being carried on this winter at Tell el-‘Araamah, the work 
on the temple of Seti I at Abydos continues. Miss Calverley has proved an able draughts- 
woman, and her copies of the reliefs and inscriptions arc regarded by those who have seen 
them as highly satisfactory. She has gone to Abydos in order to compare the copies made 
in this country with the original scenes, and also, with the help of Dr. Heathcote, to take 
further photographs which were found necessary to complete the scries. Dr. Gardiner 
visited the camp at Abydos early this year and reported most favourablv upon the 
progress of this important undertaking. The Society is greatly indebted to Dr. Heathcote 
for devoting part of his vacation to the work. 

Lade of funds is seriously hampering the activities of the Society, and. unless sub¬ 
stantial donations are forthcoming, its publications, as well as its excavations, will have 
to be considerably curtailed. 

I ho lect ures of the series announced in our last number have all been well attended 
and our thanks are due to the Council of the Royal Society for the use of the Lecture' 

,° n< ‘ w “ made « tie : 51r. Norman H. Baynes asked to be allowed 

to withdraw Ins lecture owing to considerable pressure of work, and Mr. Bell therefore 
kindly consented to lecture in his place on St. Athanasius; he gave an exhaustive 
account of the life and influence of the saint, introducing several new facta concerning 
huu recently discovered in a papyrus in the British Museum. 

Although it is impossible to publish these lectures in eiteneo, some of the more 
nu port ant of the newly discovered facts will be published from time to time in the form 
of short articles m the Journal. Thus points from the lectures given bv Dr Hall Mr 
Glanvdle and Dr. Frankfort are expected to appear in due course 

The Society is concentrating on publications this year, since the interruption of the 

™: "ti P y M Of,p0r ‘ uai ‘- T for ‘■tuupleting various tasks which have fallen 
into arrear. lhe Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Painting, of Tell d-'Anmrmh 

is m active preparation, and if the various contributors send in their manusoript as 
promised it ought to be ready by the autumn. Messrs. Emery Walker have already 

, h V’ mgl y iiC T C ? l0Ured pUt€s Which farm to outstanding feature 
he "fame. A subscription hst has been opened at the office, the cost before publica¬ 
tion being i3. 3». Od.; after publication it will he increased to £4. 4s. Orf. P 

no 'motaph of Seti 1 (Osireion) will be a substantial and important addition to the 
sene of excavation uiemoirs. Besides the treatment of the architectural fe.toes and 
of the much discussed purpose of the building, it is maiulv the preparation o^ ‘he 

''Sr^u^rt L h £s ;,f ? 7— 1 * 

before he leaver for Tull J 4 1 , ‘ , t ha\e the work ready in manuscript 

hand.: of subscribers m l920 aDtamn ’ “ th “ th ° TOl ““® ■» * 
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The results of the cemetery work at A by d os. carried out as u secondary task during 
the winter of 1925-26, are ready for publication in the Journal in two or three instalments. 
Dr. Frankfort is also working up the results of last season a work at El-‘Amamah, but 
this will not be published until the remainder of the northern portion of the site has 
been excavated, so that it may appear as a whole. The tinal report on the North Palace 
will be included in this volume, which will, presumably, form the third part of the City 
of Akhcnaten, Professor Griffith’s work at El-'Amarnah forming Part ii. Thus it will be 
seen that this year promises to be productive, although no excavations are being carried on. 

The Graeco-Roman Branch has just issued Ozyrhynchus Papyri XVII, an important 
volume and weli up to the standard of this invaluable series. Volume I of Mr. J. G. 
Tait’s Ontraca, which includes all those of the Ptolemaic period in the Bodleian Library 
and several other collections, is now passing through the press. Volume II will contain 
those of the Roman and Byzantine period and the indices. It is, however, expected 
that between the publication of these two volumes the Society will bring out a volume 
prepared by Mr. Johnson and Professor Hunt, containing the important Theocritus 
papyrus found by the former, and some smaller fragments. 

Egyptologists will learn with deep regret, the death of Ernesto Schiaparelli, which 
took place, after a short illness, on February 11th. Schiaparelli, son of the historian 
Luigi, and cousin of the astronomer Giovanni, had been for many years past Director 
of the Egyptian Museum at Turin, and all those who have worked there will remember 
his kind and courteous manner, even during recent years when he was often visibly 
suffering. 

He was a pupil and follower of Maapero, to whose generation he belonged rather 
than to the vounger. Ills greatest contribution to his subject was his well-known Libro 
t Id funeral*. * He was in charge of the Italian Expedition to Egypt of 1905-20 and worked 
at Kau, at Heliopolis and in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, where he discovered 
the untouched tomb of the engineer Kha the contents of which form the chief glory of 
the Turin Museum. During the last few years he had been engaged on the publication 
of these excavations, and two magnificent volumes had actually appeared, the second 
leas than a year before his death. It is greatly to be hoped that the completion of the 
work from the notes and records which he has doubtless left behind will not be long 
delayed. 

Schiaparelli was not only an Egyptologist but a Senator of the National Parliament, 
a great lover of his country and advancer of her prestige, and, last but not least, one 
of the central figures in the Italian missionary world. As a colleague of his has well 
said: “Grande, dotto ed umile italiano. Questo fu lo Schiaparelli.’ 1 

The new fount of hieroglyphic type devised by Dr. Alan Gardiner primarily for the 
printing of his Egyptian Grammar has already been referred to in these Notes. In order 
to facilitate its use Dr. Gardiner has now issued a catalogue of it under the title Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Printing Type. From matrices in the possession of Dr. Alan //. Gardiner. 
This book, printed and published by the Oxford University Press, is a very fine specimen 
of the printer's art. The signs arc arranged in five columns numbered from a to e 
according to size. These five sizes provide every size of sign which can possibly be 
needed in printing cither in 18-point or in 12-point. In 18-point a is the full-sized sign, 
while c is used when the grouping demands a smaller form; an intermediate size useful 
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in certain combinations is provided by b. Tn 1'2-point c serves as the full size, 0 being 
the small size and d an intermediate. Not every sign is made in all five sizes, for there 
are many signs, mostly determinatives and word-signs, which are never grouped; these 
are made unly in sizes a and e. 

A short Introduction explains the genesis of the fount and gives some most valuable 
hints as to its proper use, with which both authors and compositors ought to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted. It is the duty of all who use the fount to use it in a 
manner worthy of the vast amount of thought and lubour which Dr. Gardiner himself and 
his collaborators have devoted to its production. 

Supplements to the Catalogue will be published from time to time to cover the 
additions which it is intended to make to the fount. 


The volume of Essay* it, Aegamn Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Evans in 
honour of his 75th birthday contains three articles closely relating to Egypt. Ksfliu and 
A predynas/ic Egyptian Double-axe by II. R. Hall, and The Egyptian Writing-board E M. 
5547, bearing Keftiu name* by T. E. Peek. In his article on keftiu, Dr. Hall, while not 
denying the possibility of the existence of ‘Syro-Keftians’ in Cilicia, which may have 
been included in the term Keftiu (=Kaphtor),” maintains that “it is surely just as 
possible that all these Keftian representation* of the fifteenth century B.c.,...are. w hether 
good or bad, pictures of Minoan Cretans and not of hypothetical Cilician semi-Minoans. 
and that Keftiu means then, and hud for a thousand years meant, primarily Crete " 
With regard to the curious phrase I) rendered tentatively “wine 

for merrymaking, on the Keftiu wnting-board, the recently published Relations sui 
lavon della Mtssume Archcologica Jlaliana in Eyitto , 1903 20, volume n, by the late 
Professor Schiaparelli, records on p. 153 the finding of a large wine jar bearing in hieratic 
the following inscription: 


a fl ra 


©1 


© 




he determinative of fire here as against that of the sun on the writing-board is 
puzzling and certainly tolls against the proposal to read hi as an incorrect writing „f 
hrw, day. Possibly other occurrences of this phrase are known. The colleague who 
suggested taking the words in their literal sense, “wine which goes down nicely - and 
regarding the fire determinative as indicative of the warmth thereby generated wa* 
perhaps not wholly flippant. Instead of ©, however, we might of course read © and 
interpret A* nfr as the name of a vineyard or town, though in this case it is not easy to 
explain the of the Turin example. ^ 

Dr. Gardiner has pointed out that the partially erased text on the recto of the 
tablet is a version of Pap. Petrograd 1116 B. recto 9-12 (see Journal, i, 106). 


Mr Robert Moud a publication of the Theban tomb of Ramose, to which we referred 
m our last (Votes and Actes, is now in active preparation, ft has not been possible for 
Mr. Emery to work the. winter in the tomb itself, for the Service des A^tri L is 
engaged m eonstrnctmg a roof to protect the new portions of the tomb recently cleared 
by Mr. Mend. In consultat.oo with Mr de G.ris Davies, however, a system of publication 
has lieen worked out which involves the principle of drawing over photographs after the 
manner of the American work at Modinat Habu, rather than tracing St, from 
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original walls. The difficulty of the method lies in the fact that, when a wall is so large 
that it must be photographed in several sections on separate plates, the prints are never 
found to fit perfectly at the edges, however careful the precautions taken to secure 
accurate registering and parallelism. Mr. Emery has been experimenting with a very 
ingenious device designed to overcome this difficulty. Instead of drawing in Indian ink 
on the actual photographic print, he makes a lantern slide, project* it on to a sheet of 
drawing paper pinned to the wall, and draws in pencil over the projected image. The 
advantage of this system is that any distortion in the negative can be rectified by placing 
the lantern slightly out of parallel with the sheet of paper. The drawings can, moreover, 
be made on whatever scale is desired, and there can be no doubt that even the most 
skilled draughtsman can produce a better result by drawing on a large scale and sub¬ 
sequently reducing than by drawing over a print at the actual size required. The results 
certainly form an admirable testimony to the efficiency of the method. They will of 
course be corrected in front, of the original walls before being passed for press. 

Professor Kurt Sethe has published a second and improved edition of his Agyptiscke 
Lesestuckr (Ilinrichs, Leipzig) which originally appeared in 1924. All those who are 
engaged in the teaching of Egyptian will be glad that a new supply of this most useful 
book should be available. The text* which it contains are all of the Middle Kingdom, 
and it is to be hoped that Professor Sethe will shortly make time to give us a series of 
New Kingdom texts equally well chosen. If hr does, might we tentatively suggest that 
none but complete texts should be included. We realize that the appalling difficulties 
of parts of such Middle Kingdom texts as Prisse and The Peasant makes it inadvisable 
to insert them complete in a book mainly intended for learners. In the case of New 
Kingdom texts, which as a whole are less difficult, there is not the same excuse for 
omissions, and if one could rely on finding every text in its entirety the book would form 
a moat invaluable place of rapid reference and would supply what is at present one of 
our moat urgent needs. 

In this number appear two old friends in new dresses, the Bibliography of Ancient 
Egypt and the Bibliography of Graeco-Rom an Egypt. The first is the work of Professor 
Jean Capart, who among his other qualities possesses that of a bibliographer of the first 
order. His work has been printed in the language in which he wrote it. The labour of 
not merely translating it but of giving it the somewhat different turn which it would 
require in English would be so immense that it ought to be undertaken only if it could 
l>e regarded as absolutely necessary. Since all those likely to make use of a bibliography 
of this kind obviously possess the necessary knowledge of French, the labour involved 
in the change could not possibly be justified. The Bibliography therefore appears in 
French, in which language we are convinced that it will prove not a whit less useful than 
in English. 

The Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, so long furnished by Mr. H. I. Bell 
unaided, comes this year from the hands of several contributors, all of whom we thank 
for their collaboration in a dull hut very important task. Mr. Bell is kindly acting as 
editor of the whole. 

The Society’s library has received a copy of llarnisu'orth's Unitvrsal History, edited 
by ,1. A. Hammerton. in the illustration of which a certain number of the Society's 
photographs and colour drawings have been used. The names of the contributors to 
this work form a very remarkable list of scholars, and one may hop* that the fart that 
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such men can be gathered as contributors to a popular work of this kind indicates not 
merely great initiative on the part of the editor but also a real desire on the part of the 
public to draw its knowledge from the best sources. The sales of the History might 
throw an interesting light on this. Immense pains have clearly been taken to produce a 
really scientific publication and its value is much increased by the almost extravagant 
scale of its illustration. 


Since the above Notes were first set up we have had to deplore the death* of two 
Egyptologists, Air. A. C. Mace and Mr. A. G. K. Hayter. We hope to print in our next 
number some record of the life and work of both. 

Dr. nail sends the following note: In connexion with Mr. Winlock’s publication in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, of the new Hatshepsut statues found 
by him, the colossal limestone portrait of the queen (op. cit. fig. 47), is of great interest, 
since, so far as can be judged from the photograph, it seems to bear out the contention 
of Dr. Howard Carter and Air. Newberry that the Tuthmosid head in the British Museum 
(No 986), published in the Journal, xm, 133, is a portrait of Hatshepsut rather than 
Tuthmosis ITI. The likeness seems great. 

Dr. Hall writes: The stone of the British Aiuseurn head No. 986 was wrongly given 
in Journal, xm, 134, as “green basalt." Tt is in reality that characteristic Egyptian 
green slate, a stone that has often been mistaken for basalt, and is actually Sir 
Flinders Petrie thinks, of volcanic origin. He calls it “a metamorphic volcanic'mud 
much like slate in composition but not in fracture” (Scarabs and Cylinders, p. 8). He* 
names it ‘dunte”; but as it was so often used to make heart-scarabs (a green stone 
being prescribed for this purpose), the name “kheprite” has been suggested for it 
(Journal , v, 75). 


xt l * ^ St ' when y us the following: The death occurred at Luxor on April 6th 
of Alohammed Bey Mohassib, the veteran dealer in antiquities who was known to and 
esteemed by, all Egyptologists. During the summers that I lived at Luxor (18% and 
1896) he was very often my guest, and he then told me much about his early career. 
Born in 1843, he started life as a dunkey-boy, and among others whom he served in 
that capacity was Lady Duff Gordon, who taught him English. He then became an 
itim rani dealer m antiquities and it was the inadequately supervised excavations at 
Thebes and elsewhere that laid the foundations of his success as a merchant. In the 
early eighties of last century he opened his shop at Luxor, and through his hands have 
passed many of the most important Egyptian monuments that now enrich the museums 
of Europe and America. He was a man of fine character, generous, and beloved by all 
who knew him, especially by the poor of his native village. 


The Fond*tion figyptologique Heine Elisabeth. to which Egyptology already owes 
mu« h and of which it hopes still more, has made a generous offer to the Society. The 
w Ole of the profits on sale* in this country of the English translation* of Professor 
(apart and Mile iVcrbroucks Thebe*. The. Glory of a Great Poet, and of the "album” 
for children based on it (published by Allen and Unwin) are to be presented to the 
Society for its excavations at Tell cl-'Amamah. It is hoped that readers of the Journal 
will do what they can to encourage the sale of these two books, for they will by this 
means 1*i doing a service to the Society. A notice of Thebe* will be found on p. 202 of 
this number. r 
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[AVcry efbrt it made to ttcur* <j review, or at least a notice, of etwry teriout work tent to */, m tony a* it 
lie* frith in the trope of our Journal. The Editor run not, havener, guarantee that any bool will be reviewed, 
for many of those who alone are capable of doing thi* work properly are. already oeerburdcntnl mtA it. 
J (tool which it definitely unsuitable for review in our page* u returned to the publisher.] 

(ireek Papyri in the Library of Cornell Cuirrrrity. By W. L. WtsTERMAKN ami C. J. KiUKHKU, Jr. 1926. 
xx+287 pp. 210. 

Ono of the recent development* »*f Papyrology ib the formation of considerable collections of papyri at 
various centres in the United Htotes. From time U> time a few speeunem from those acquisitions have 
appeared in periodicals, hut no attempt had hitherto been made to edit them in bulk. Cornell now leads 
the way with a substantial volume, which is assured of a hearty welcome. It comprises 5*i texts, of which 
only one, a small fragment relating to mythology and perhaps a school exercise, lias any literary preten¬ 
sion. Five are of the Ptolemaic period, two, if not three, of these Iwlougiug to the grout Zenon archive; the 
remainder are miscellaneous documents of the Roman age, mostly from the Anonotte oorae. As might be 
expected, they conform generally to types more or 1«* familiar; but though uoue are of great im}K>rtunce 
and one or two uf the more attractive have l**en previously published, (mints of interest are by no means 
locking. Thus No* 19-20 ore useful additions to the extant land-returns of the Diocletian period, and 
Na 24, a list of absconding defaulters from whom poll-tax aud dyke-tax were due, incidentally dispose* of 
the view that Roman Egypt supplies any analogy to the modem poor-rate. On the oilier hand, certain 
pieces are included which have but Blender claims, especially when economy, os one looms with some sur¬ 
prise from the preface, had to be calendered. Owing to that necessity the volume was produced by the 
singular process of photographing type-written pages. The outcome in anything but soothing to the eye, 
and it is much to bo hoped that thui experiment, which moreover has not resulted iu a low price, will*not 
bo repeated, lb* one advantage from the reader's point of view is that it (mriiaps tend* to multiply 
facsimile**, which however, if of no special pula cograph ica] interest, are leas desirable than legible print. 
Economy might hare been tsitter studied by mean* of some compression of the commentary and trauaki- 
tioaa, aa well a* of sundry omissions. With texts of greater importance awaiting publication, the expendi¬ 
ture of valuable time and a)iace upon items like Nos. 27-8, 32, 52, 54 appears regrettable. 

Suooessful decipherment is largely a matter of practice, anil a rapid perception of what can or cannot 
be right is tins product of ample experience. That the texts here presented should admit of improvement 
is therefore no more than natural. A uutnbcr of corrections have been made by 0. Vitelh and M. Nona 
in Stud* italiani di Fit. Clan*. V. i, and may still 1# added to. For instance, in Na 11 the unread adjective 
in the middle of L 9 looks like Jppivtfr. In 17. 28, 30, 32 a is probably (*■port par), not the numeral, and 
L 32 should accordingly run r]di* rovrtsr adrXi^aif, {wpurtpov) row v(«n-/K>v)(f) airwr ; in L 34 ]c is not ivt- 
Ji but a remnant of a personal name, pie pip *rX. in 44. 8 is a statement of the particular measure 
used in the transaction concerned ; wpoop*{Tpavpinp) i» tliereforc certainly wrong, and reXXip u» more 
likely to conceal a personal name than to be connected with njXu: Kapinj in I. 2 is uf course for \apinj. In 
45. 9 the reading adopted is, as olserved by Vitelh, unsatisfactory ; perhaps vwip r4]» xpvewr rir ard 
would fit. Should rrrpatpp(eu) in 33. 6 lie rrrpah*pp(ara) 1 Inconsistencies Isstwemi text and commentary 
are occasionally observable. At 17. 17, for example, where «jjJ is road, a note states that the first 

letter may be £, but in that case the c should havo been marked iu the text as uncertain : no doubt the 
worxl is really &ip(aTi), as iu e.g. B.G.U. 667. 20. If, as rightly pointed out in the commentary, Roxana 
in 29. 2 is evidently (crania*arm, why not make that restoration in the text and eliminate the note ? The 
editors do not seem always happy in their selection of (mints for comment, e.g. in Na 39 two lince are 
<lovoted to the everyday spellings cwovbior and taraylf, whereas iu 26. 3 a (f>iXarir^t (not -umjr iu papyri} 
of the second oentury A.D., and the form tnroXixih* in 29. 1, pass without comment; or one would be glad to 
know how the abbreviation resolved as (oltow) in 17. 25, &c., is written. Indices are oommendably full, 
following closely the lines uf E.E.S. publication*. Whether the msertiou of date with oil proper names was 
worth while is open to question. tApo^vXa£ is out of place among military terms. 


Journ. of Egypt Arch. xiv. 


Ahthlu S. Hare. 
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Lex Papyntt fltiwrianL By Pail Cm.LAUT, I Virtu, i&2b. 264 pp, Itio f r , 

Tbfi ikniriMit impyri uro a small cntlwtfou formud by U. Bo ni ton L while director ctf thu Pmich ln*tiLiite 
i'f urieutal Arohfl£!i.i]>igy at 1 'airo. Ejcserpte from ana of rhetn t a eeWj] tTwrew-Ipaok • ui lain i rig verse* of 
ManiujdDr t &c, ( were printed m long *gn ax I8#8,*nd (he texts of a tow othere have app««d him* thon.*t 
interval* but they ora only now pubEiflbetl wllectively in * nyatematic M handsomely prbdlJUMii vuluiun. 

A few ajm JJtHnwy, 0/ the novelties in this category the meet voltiuljhi i* No. frngtunute fn.nn a 
traatme on diak-cte. with qu.rt»tinn.H from Sappho and Atcaen* (of, LoboPs edition of the letter, p. 73). 
L’oL ivin feirly ccjimncutix-e bat not yet fully i» mil i<rjh[e; a pvaimflo of it might with advantage have 
l.ecn included in the four oscallflut collotype plate.- RejturatIon would uluo hare toeo awintrd b> an 
ftpproiWo indication of the number nf letters W in the ljmtnAa. So. a, whkh miat* of aevom) 
columns from a (Wtiiiii homily, gofe» eoDaiderably in interest through Wlhtkim.s ruitgiiitim ■ ! \i 
.in-/ji,' vm 3ii L ,-ih belonging to a coda* from Achmltn of which farther portion* are preserved in ihi- 
Bibliotliique Xatiucale j a pirn* of that MS, copied by Wilcken in 1887 follows immodifltdy on OoL ii of 
the IWiaut p&pyrun. The two (tote of fragment* should now he brought together and studied afresk 
^ terst ™ i& ®°' t1ier rop r elente d hi No. 4, part, of a rtth-deutiiry Inaf in which the immca nf Paul 
and Tbeeta occur among others. Of a email group iff Ptoliimait; document*, three letters from PatJivn - ,,i 
the year $Mmk had been previously pushed t No, 9, M pointed cat by Wilctan, U, cm,tern* nimAivn* 
te a will, hut J3-(i3 are luiweEJADiKiLui rfamuaanta of the Roman pnriod, boiuc very ftefitaigitarj . 
descriptions only are printed), hut several ofimmh intent. The mwi imposing m&, a long rolHiawribwl 
on both aides with a survey-hat dra wn up by the «*nogronnnateaa of an Arab mite village in the year 1ST 
Aumma apecimeua of similar dunummte am te be found in other collection*, bat luck the com prebend 
ne® of th** M columns which afford an inaigbt lute the local tenure and cultivation nf land fa tb- 
middle of the second century a.d. cmnjjarabla with that gi™ by the m ,vr i three ovnturiw 

carier. [ he mformatton to he derived from this importsL text ho* been skilfully drown out in M. Collart's 
re be commentary, The ttatf > Mn mentioned in l 83 and oWslierti ft niJ doubt the domain of 
Mo&wem, winch is known to have kn situated in the dintrict under coniMoiution : fur the cfrtmdttw of 
the tlfst iota c£, P r RybimLi 307 intend. Several uu&olvod difficulties ... 


i , , ^ - are preaouted bv th-e two otssniniF 

-‘r 1 " „ l v “'7 ! '**, nai m *" h r" - .«I» i^ P „A .. 5 

r.ud 1.1 []. 4.1> mid ,M dumU repm-.iBt wme siu.ilu qiithft. ln L Uft n iZconfimi„ ,. ,.,] 

°l i* 13, *m ™. to b. ih« firrt toaapb or mi Kernel of 

[nnnoral:.!. in the Mpltatauou of it monopoly. 0nfortiumtoly it i, in a [,« state of ppvemti.ni ■ 

ViaT T7 ' »•* '* ieM ri,rtliel ' 1° Ifc » H»to. nfaUntoto ot eontrue.' 

, * “‘‘fr’ , t,f ™ u y il e c i *«* ^ould ttm O, K tvfri, bW y„,>rV,,M (^p,-f„„ r , r[ ft 

«U,W. OeMftK) hljt, (ets.y. O.P.B. *7. 18) ; L 104 is pnmaKy e,[p) „1W AwJto. 

on e^tlep.™ , deonnent, a fen- e toWuWitTO are mgg*M by the aecempanjhng partial fKrfbi 

JlrrV-'’ 7 t U ‘ a ■ |,riWlilDf; TOb 13 1,01 cW ). 13 aenoE 

14 (>i(»epi,) Jiff, ]S ™, s- ^ rli£l „„ [, 'k, 

Ofopoy,,..,,. and wraikriy yrye(,.™ m .p CT ,i r ) before in L IS. Nr* S 3 

«d -hare «rflpreaorvwi private letters, tbe latter, m which arianghlu-antioun™ her motbert death, written 

ni rj ' n [mini! l , fitS [f]eer,r in L J^fi.r .lid.-rij and bolulL^h to the [leiliwin In S3 13m<kei 

r:: n ( u ; ’ i, . ,erims the r m ^ ™ »*»™ cr ^*.m .a -hredd t„ ^ A ^ 

len t n hi iut of miaprmu ,» g.ven on pp. ait-t. bat is neither aria native nor iUelf unit,: ‘ 

AuTITUH S. ftplST, 


,H ' S+fl *1^ ' l>r Mfr i fr) ' —Uy F^efoasor Leopold tTassra, Munich, iita 7 . 

JTiiownrlr la an appended leutare. in which tbe free eipre^aB or pemmul poton, „f view naterellv 
n Unuto over , W togmnaat The tone is profawerial without being dt^tnatia 1 the laitarer is car^. 
fal by referenoea to literature to qaa the dour to e critical appreciation ef hia tMching Tlieec references 
T 1 '***- b “‘ » almndant and 

tl„. XZrfl ,T g “ l 1 " " “.?* to blkl t °S frtb " tb * n 411 tut ™* few eehnlare that cue feels that 

hare onZ ^ , ^ T hi ’"’ “ d “ the — ‘™ *M bia ^thesis 

hare (In enthne, made P M m is nr special value to tbe* whose reage is mere hunted, ito 
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with fimy innately ad immense field* (nrai prelibtnfy te tins moat modem problems of und jnria- 

[innlfljiiie, hut the render* of tlus Joumnf will not [xiruno muy [luges «il* this lecture without being mode 
nviue or reminded, eometimns in uncipedod ouiiiiDCliotia, of the sigoificaiu'e of Egyptian studies. Oertninly 
papyrukqrted studies an' he» given their full Value for wurld -history, thimgh they are not the main thone 
of the dLsei: mxee. But the chiuf purpose of the lecture is t» produce a heightened souse of the interaction 
of rtoeH, rmdftuti ons, klttiiA, perioda, and of the ri djtli fknB re uf tuMih detail for the wh"le* in id to dwelt ixi cl 
(short review in particular poLut* would be x misrepreseiitatiu n. One may be rilowed t however, to call 
attention to the full und scourute summary of modem work and tendencies in the editing of the isfuroes 
and in the ppopaititaon of mechanical aids (indcreH and the likei to their ttffirtafrioc (pp,15 fL). Of special 

ints'rest us the Hut . lawyer are the remarks nn Digest r'ritieimn (Etiterpakitiun question, Berytu* : 

pp r with which ahould be comjsHred thu account of J* Strum's recent fimnumni im numnu iViuratr 

drenhnor;' girtin in a later p[C 103 fF, J. 

F. tit ZcLl'iTA. 


The Tumk t, f ITtfy, Fi tamp vr S»bui f» fftf refijm nf Tuttunk found iu (Ab, 10 . • The The font To nib* jSw-kju) 

By Nina ck 11 a bis Itevisa and A lan B, Gabimnbu, Published uniilor thu auspice of the Egypt 
Exploration Swtntir, London, Ifi36, 

Egyptology will vary shortly bo faced with -i prettwn in regard to the private tombs of Thebes, 
If they are nil to be published in foil their literature will form a wood which cannot he seen for the trees. 
Thr tfmo i# probably rqn. ram for tho appointment of wrnr- kind of ctxunikmuu to dr- rrk which tombn 
are worth copying him I publishing in full, which am worth copying in part, and which are not wtirth 
s-opiing at all. Such a Mtimiisaion might qrcu hiaIo* racnurniunda-tfous for tho appurtloinuuijL of the wi.rk 
wvrtli doing between the various Pieties, institutions and private individuala intonated in this piirticular 
uiilis.4 of publication. 

In the (nc.mv. hdc WO welcome the fourth volume of the Tfclrttt Tomb* Strict, partly becaUHO it (kalrt 
with I tomb aim ml r dl of whc^ i ■indents dcfservo publication, partly bctiiLL^j it ia Lhc preduct of that, 
combination which alqne is competent to do such work, namely, a Brat-rat* tlmuglitenutu Working with 
u font-rate philologist. 

The story of the deteriorative of the private tombs during the iptfa century b u ood ono, but the 
Authors have d tine tlicir btHt. hi repair the Iok.-; by looking full use of ■such early documents ao the 11 ay 
iiml Wilkinson MS3., the note-books of Neater fEdte and WcidenbaeVs original drawings for Lcpeius 1 
fly- 1 .J-??jj'rfrv*. The tomb jiaolF has a special ftitofest, for it is not only the most orosidcSttible and most 
Luugihlc mantunout of the migu of TutTnukhamun, lutt it also gives m ouie information, primps little 
Pjotb than rendteHM of what wo Already had, about tho adimnhurnii.ru of Nute i under rim New 
Empire. Whnt is more, it is » jjarfimlarly fine eptreimen of Egyptian decorative art, the two tribute, 
scenes, that of tha Aaintire and that of the Southcruere, being Mdinirabki examples of thu Egyptian 
arilH^ lability t(. srire ax id Tender hiithfully the. natkmal cimmeteriatio of eummmting natirnm, The 
Agaric scoPB is nbo interesting hisbiricelly. If wo may boliore Akhcimten. Syrian tribute was still lining 
receive d in hw twelfth vw. .and here in tha tomb of Huy Tut/ankbamfin makes a similar claim, w hich we 
cannot lightly dismiss, though Hie tribute bo presented strangely enough by a viceroy of Nubia, whose 
only tide to preside over this ceremony is the very indefinite one of “king's envoy to encry lan±" 

'Professor i iiLrdirjcr. wins ia rcsponwlilc for the text, had carried out his r.-u>k in the Hcholtirly way which 
we learned to espect fevm him. lie ha* revealed himrelf in these vulttwuW not only as an ddiuinlde 
tran^hnor and i-nmnumtutor of difficult ami defective test*. butal^ia« an acute and piunstekiug inteqireter 
of rim soeneH. which the texts accompany. Particularly striking is hi6 explanation of the position eceupiud 
u | ..,, Ticrioun secure and by the various partfl of thn samcsecDe. On p. 31) there occur* what we now- know 
lijg. )U | yverBtibeniant, mti if wn draw attention to it here it is only as an iuterceting example of how the 
k'st mav i‘rr when relying on negative evidence. It if stated that in PI, NTN a certain Kuy is scon 
boMiug a gold |H?ctc*r-il 44 tho size of which ties bomi hidiemunTy exaggoroted." When there words were 
written thoj were true within tha limits of our experience. Since rh^ii, h ■ w+« VEt T thu t.i -iuIhY Tntfatilduimin 
low produced n gold |iectoiml—not thy happiuKt exaMple of thB Egy^tUn ifreigucrb art — mure thou tamhra 
inches in breadth, that is at kivit three tiinoh Um ni*c uf any prsviouriy known to us, Oatiaequcatly Huy « 
artist was guilty of un ov.iggi-jr.ttion. 
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As for the drawing of the scene*!* the imms <if Min D*«*i is ia itself a guarantee tli.it they are 
of superlative merit. There arft(Sro eieeLleist edmiml pkc«H, of which cLlu hni^ft in Pt XXVU1* 
Homage of the Nubian Princes. ‘ MV -ltc uudmed to think that this is tha 1-ont piece of colour reproduction 
fnmi an Egyptian tomb which has yet appeared. Both Mnt, Duvjisa LmrsKiif kuJ tin* makers of the pkty 
are to be onngratuEatrci on the result. 

Our snggFjutinn in ooLicluHitiii. Among flutes nearly all nf whiuh ore double it in difficult ti. mm 
quickly tii any particular pkte Jusired* because the uStornak Uui imges ve one no clue as to cmeV 
frijcra-dunitK, Thin difficulty could in- very simply avoided by print me the number of each plate not only 
on the front bat on the hack* in such l t?;ij that it npi.ren.red at the top right-hand corner of the blank 
page preceding the plate, M e helluva that this in not. at all a costly operation, and we know hv eipertena 
that it makes reference* to isokLed plates five or all time* as rapid, 

T. Eric Pibt. 


Ancient ggyptum Mtiivtitihf. By A, Lucas. London : Edward Arnold ami l 192d r 
Anri*-ut Egyptian Mctaltvfjy, By H, Ojuiuse and <_\ O. Bannister. Lumluu ; Charlc* Griffin and 
t’o, 1957. 

These 1 wu books m both written by specialists m exact bcicucoh who have hud exceptional upportunitits 
of . '.tm tying their re-penm-a subjects in relation to Egyptology. Crm-wipicully they Unh have « grout deal 
of invqJuabli itiformritinn to nffer tin? Egyptologist n n kind tv I jicL i i miriunJty beyond hia ratch. 
Arohii&iliijjifitt are realhbg umn an I m- -n- the oowraity of calling in outuido aptuklkto, and no two 
n-ipert> viut.J in du-ir own liiiM Ula-tLci liuui Mr- humus and the late Major Ghifknd. But both 

tlie books under review are marred by an underlying attitude to the reader which is thoroughly uiiHiieiitilJc. 

If seems that Hr. Luca* [s bo ini press lx! with ihn tnuutctocM of archaeology that in find- that he i-m 
talk down to us; that he cun in short kpem front the exact [standard* uf bin own science to the locmr i.nin, 
r'f ours. Only on such n supposition can wu explain the extraordinary mnffootnulfty of bis rcforeiHX* 
i.hmiighrmt This Umlc. Although them un- referenco* on about ihrw quurtore of the page* of ibu text. 
Frequently to -cveiju! authors and l Imir wrrJcs, in no single tuuse, ho far n* I run nblo to discover, is tin- prige 
indicated; sod thin in spite of the fact that Thu majority uf the reference* ;-re to isditu] objeota which in 
nxiuy ca»™ one ■ ■ mid not poariiily expect to find in the index of the volume died. (in p. I l_ them 
b a refercjjCH to an article by Nou] I lp='LtJ. n in the Pupm ->f tie Smety uf i fatal tJhcvnXon and Ptdmitr* 
(iii Tzvipcv' r P Not rjnly is the ! il.lo of the tuliclo omitted, hot there w no tnelitinn of the fact that tLlji 
urticlc oociitn sii the *cccirid ■ *j the two yolumos j luf il joE led-^at inturvitl between noe another. The 

pearl of ihi« erhlection of ultnOHi decEcBS reforouciM DoOuru a^prupriabely rnotijh, on n p.itoj handed 
1 1 ieJ iiri 513J. The pn^age rrauiy : ‘“A few r cbjoctM of t o rtoi seshfilL . - JUrKitjg which may be mcntwufti, „ 
o -ouniHxnurl for amid] liarp,' tn which 1 m njujurnled a mite of three ifonk: M British Mnannm Guide ^ I 
Whkb guide t 

The priui-iplp uitdiulyiiig this gvavo fuult hai* a dG^ersignificaDceand has led to a vital luit+couception 
of the pmpar treut incut of the subject- Mr. Lncoa is entirely justified hi accusing EgyfMulugistanl repeating 
initial mistakeR mader In the past “ without Inquiry' ur vnrifiestlnu 11 until* from outistont repetition they 
hove beeoiM neci^ted without question (pp iv and v); and we cannot be too grateful fur tiin many 
irjFitrt rsi’CM in which he Inn pointed <mt them cnon atul conrsetsd them, lath in joumak nm l iu the iqnvat 
vohime, Bttt thia does not mean lliat he may ignore the work of archaeologists* as he confawee that he 
fpp. lit, i v . f in the matter of tranektiona frtun the undent records. If authorities differ in their 
Uwinktiimi, ^ eTI ^ he ^lioiild consider the merit# of the v-irious oidea in eIlb light of hie own 
mvoHtigatioLB. _ Nor in it dear why 41 the .uioient records' 1 can - at best only Inn-u been secemd-hand 
i.irijpn.LUy ip. iv>, nr.li-.M- ho Lh referring to tHasnicil writuf*- nujely; irr whi*"h ciwiti tun neglect of the actual 
Egy ptian njeor.l i> the more downright, Xnr, again, lisa he the right, when dealing with pmnniH >ioru», 
to say that alt.houyh seme of the names have been tramdated, tho |H«i$fhility uf iniatnnakLion niaum tho 
rnulmr froiu Liking any notice of this &ort of inrormntion p. IfiTj, If in a matter which. mu.st eicarly 
Lcui.ou -ii r.iv di.-muin uf conjecture no attempt is nuido to hnjnvrjntse or sifl divergent opinfom, how can 
ai cliucoWist;. m> expect-il t" [Kiy due ruipecr to the aalhor when he impugns a ftllow-chemist, Ur. Scatter, 
On r*ccmmt nf such a inateriahatln mvestigntioti us the onalysna of resins (pp. 113-t6)T 

in shon it uaelesn for E^vptch.LriMt* ti- tiaJl in nduntifiir expetto or fur bhssa experts to preach to 
Egyptologist^ ttnlcuw the two are j»re[hi-red tu wott together—tin_ nsnrt literally so the better. And the 
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chief objection u> Mr. Lucas 1 book ia tlmr, lieejiUMe ho has to flirted to twice the tfcluwdagiat iut" hi* 
confidence ha las IW fM to d* justice Up iuo«y of LLm rmhjects which be dUcftatun. Jfot only is tho sciantitic 
vnlise of v.-jint ha Las foray frequrently invsMatod by the mrainpU'fo miium uf hi* reference:,*, but the book 
ji-srif IK far Um. small for tli« acupt? envisaged by him. Our chief hope h thwc the j-resent volume is 
fl nkutch for d liiuelj higgor book—iirefcrably to lie writ.tun in collaboration with m Egyptologi^— which f* 
to follow. UhfortuiiBtely this ia not likely to happen, as in spite of its Guilt* Ancient Egyptian Mai 
ia itself too useful to hfl ncgtocEed by way EgypteLu^tat, and will thus lesson the demand For a better book, 

Hr. Lucas’ frwqaeat: correction of tnidiLiuiml error* butm noted above. In *xitnti canes three have 
already boon dealt with by him else a Lure—<?.</., the nature of Egyptian plaster; of i.He* HUmo used for tlm 
limit Fymmidi of materials used in mnnunUicaliou wi th apccl*! reference to the absence of bitucuon. Ulu 
remarks"on tlmdintinctions in stones {the tionieiKtlature uf which wouEdsp^r to hold a diffaront ' L blessed 
v.-.,r«l '• i'..r,v,r. • .u'" very KfiluUry, though vU-triy tin beat At -mj.i !*.i* *01 '•" 1 ! '-1 In' 

layman tu inquire proficiency in identifying different kinds without coiyndembEe [mmtical es[perieucti of 
Dili: fl tones, itr. Lucas shows fTW|uwtly that otgeete mid materio!, which have regularly Iwn called 
foimgu by areliMok^ata, are almost ^rbiinly home products, ur »1. least ifrit there re w nauuu to Wk 
outside hi fry | it for their origin. An important oxaiupte in the latter couLeotinu is Hu: '■ fat" in the wavy 
handled jar* of Nafcfaiak with obviously farremjtuufe: poteibalitiiw- Hh sUtcmcntB as to 'the {wwibility of 
Liitdemug copper by tanting alone, and his definite assert ion [in complete agreement with O/uisud) that 
timns wa* Tin secret pnwoM of hardening the metal buyemd ibe lummiorcd stage, must be taken as fimd. 
Oft the Other hand bia vie* i> itt) that copper was fiwt product*! in Egypt, is baaed on the misinformed 
statement that “in every ether fttmuky at a Inter date.’' Bitting *4dft ardiatailogical 

arguments for the origjm ofcopper workingoUteide Egypt, which ot least tktmunl it more careful rat m inti'ten 
of tlm subject than Mr. Lucas has given ft, the quotation ftbOTR caa hardly stem! ngaiuat the oridrara from 
the first civilisation at Sum. ibtacmiahly Mr. Lucas himself will lie less certain of lift Cfftriitt after 
the amazing weuEili of copper toob from the (utrliret gm-ves ;.certainly before 3000 RC) Manned hisl 
aeomm by Sir. Woolley at L T r. nearly thorn graves represent n civilfeftttan which JOTOppo^a a very 
conflidfTiil-lei antecedent period of apprenticeship In copper- working, brekk* *Wwlpg Lit their own topper 
content* a gmst superiority of technique over the cODteinporory ttqiper remains from Egypt b 

Siuiilnrly, through his neglect, of Mesopotamia ovifikumt the author him lfl?n led to make a much tew 
definite attribution of the ■ftwj'Cfoh of glare [with las> doilnitely-u^ a rider- the origin of gin®) to BfcH«t 
Even were the lump of blue gW of about 2400 0 . 0 . found by l>r. Hall at Abu Shalirain and new in tlie 
Eritiflh Museum tin only ovidr-mv for oaHy fflnw work in Mre»lE>umii it could mt 1® m teoily dismissed 
a.- j« insphi d by Mr. Lucos : .Lsserliou. 

A few TOftiiler points are worth noting. P. 21, tbo implicatiun that the ^yptiarm did wA kune o( Itrnt 
buralug till thaEomans brought it frem Euref* in preWbly teUfifldlftg, dure tho Lire tar- wr- burning 
Sum for than fotepw a! ftnasoi ai tha period of &re*M «Kted botiwa I retl ud Sgypt Iridred 
tharo is the evidence of the painted prtvedwmt* frem Ameoophw lll r s puk ct at Mretlnai Unbu and from 
tPiiHc of AkhmmLcn at Tell t- show 1 hut the Kgjplmna had to some cxfeiA luquirt-il tlm 

I stnre Hus rrvif-w Wits written Sir. Lnre» Vn^ pnbUihfd (JourMlL lift, lliliff.f K sunnewlul Ififigcr plea for the 
diaoorery Of copper in Ancimil Egypt, but lie d™» not then give Ufl any 'teitesi to mudlfy &sir criticlem. 11 33 not 
gEDomlly ilnnlfid that capper.worhing ekM in ERjptian territory ilnring tha Middls and Old Klngdfirn= and even 
cadjei-, but ll ii regrvttebte. tliiLl Mr. Lucoa should dispute tl]< npiniona of dtwh n wc-ll-knowti riptrt on copper 
tnElliug a e Mr. T, K. Hickaid Id order te pnrre hiH view that Egypt mipplied air her own Cupper up to On? Twelfth 
Dynasty, Mr. Luce dtaoctate* hiroBelf from the “diffimtenirt" theory of u ' 4 single rentre for tlm Imowledga of 
eOEpev/' n I* not cloar, bowamr. that he Is mt prEparc-d to itennmil jnut such a primary pwftlOQ for Efjrpl, for hia 
utetemont «* but all iteges Of evaltreion from the Bunpluat [oopperl objocte to the mom eomplrx hfiVc been found in 
pwper aoqnsites, Bed flftlflaa It can fo ctewly proved that copper wm known unteidif Egypt at & period anterior to 
;tx UFA in Egypt* wlilelt has not y«l teeft done, St la unlj irofltmahhi to emit! lk Egj-ptli\H:i with the dlecowiry ►" 
eirteiftlv implies that, if err there proof that cupper was Imnwn notente Egypt nt a period Anterior to tia use in 
Enypt, WP ahmild bores to «meltld ■ tluit tho Egyptiafta fin spite of their sequence of rapper objects) did uqube 
iopin r-worfcing from onteldo. Tbl- «rt*B to bring ua hack to th* ■‘diflUslonisl" theory. Whether that ia a right 
view in this particular inatenre 1* perhaps a, matter at upLaiuu. but th» moet rtcortl copper finds (mm MoBopotejnirv 
r.ru Mfttl.i ■ "E •-.!•. i.*..l.v t:.-J 1M ► [v r-i. 1 !- ituy 2 !.n% H A p«i W« 1! " V-■■*' dity -f -u.- iiili'|K-mhn|| 

Q f ra pppr by th.B F^yptians [though certainly precluding t/<r diworery of coppot by thcni^ but if we are te ink.- 
Mr. jrti f* itt hie wmrl. be at ica.4 will now bnv« to admit tllitt E^ypl borrowed the art oE csijij*t- war It ill? from 
abroad. 
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i^dinique uf trait frewm at thin tinu_— idcariy from reta, P. Fh\ But J] red giiiss, m fl ]| eventh [hiring the 
Eighlwnth [)yii6uty ( in t >f the CLlghHli ublfl type which ih ow* green tmi ikh when DorrodvcL P, f* 1 1 . the rt'td 
diflCuh itu tie 11 of gold Was not a I way** iLn ifi here iiuplinl, tiryvienlal owing to im| mrit.ie* In the metal, 
though doubtless this wms the origin of the dlaeovcry iifr.Ua niein» to prrduim (hie ml tint Mr. Harold 
ital^e jrnd later Dr, Ala*antler Scott ha™ pointed out that the colour of the red ^sqniiia in * mlt: of 
Tut^ankkiuiln waa iotL’iitiynnl, being canned by the admi rture of a mu mil amount of iron with the gold. 
V. I-'to, flint- .Mime of the cosmetic found in TutTonMiMnfla^ Tomb Inn, been analysed by Mr. Cburtoii 
Uhajuuau aiul Dr. H. J. Hetidorieith (Javm* of the Ghent. jfoc., Oct P| n 137, 138, in this Now 

EviiiLribjiii pint colour Ms P^gulnrlf obtained by eimply mixing rod nud white. Pjn 14L, 142 , then’ is 
.1 cylinder *al in tlie Brituh Museum of Lluu frit t>F the Sixth Dyjumtj. P. 1 u>, the comparatively bte 
dutt! r »f tbe introduction of tfes domestic fowl into E^ypt is purely no argument for denying the pcodbitttr 
.far which thorn iwcms to be me umtarial evidence) of the n.e of albuimm m * medium in painting 1 
The duck was tbo Egyptian^ “domestiu fowl/ mid they duulU-^ uotmioj n *, 1 ^ , n , u llf two guad laying 

strtuJJH Htn _ on S tlju touinw breeds, A 4 fL producer pf albumen the u Egyptian Runtwr r ' could t mbuhly hold 
her own with 'in.- ‘■Butf"Orpington, :! 


Mnjw E, Garland was, before the war T Superintendent of Lalujmtories at the Citadel, Cairo* where be 
hud -exceptional ojipurtuuitiisi for tbe vollixrima and thorough utuminotiou mf uurient wc-tuj Hiwciuuu^ 
not t:,L>i ly nbuinod by other imiUll.irtf^ After di,tE n .guiahnd service iu Ambfo during tlm bo waa 
with Laid Allen by at the Bamdeucy iu Cairo, cm Director ..f tlie An. I. IHbkiil In iftdl iH-heallii 
cum. polled his return to England, where he died suddenly, six da.pi after hi* arrival 

I i: " fejfe lnora mp^teutes of Lin life is piLiufqlly mirrored in the beak under revinw, MajorGarland 
was a 1 wnrt ou I lie manuscript wb iui he died, but it w,is Rtill in such an unfinished nute thill the 

11 ™ to Profesaor Rumkter, of the tTniranfitf uf Liverpool, to pit in aider. 

PmFus^r Bvnakttt k n luctuUuigfot, .and evidently very 10 acquainted with HMkrt history, It in 
■ irv.i' I'.iy that hn did uui submit Id* proofs to the scrutiny of an Egyptologist before aDowinn tbe book 
to ge to preaH, This would have saved it fhuu " h.iwlurtT and inciditudea which may well damn it 
..LitT'gbt for an a^baeologkt who happens to « f «m it at oariaiu p^^o,. “Piupi N for' Per-i .. 

Pruftswr Flinders Petrie^ f r . 8) and -Or. Btidge of tbe Britmh ||tWnon a fju An) arcmettjjauachrouirtie : 
'" ™ KigLtoenth Dyuaety - Asia was subdued - ,p. TO) r and tu call the wjfr ..j Tw M^ tb I 

. jn 7 P*™ 61 , 1 ''' JiHJccimuue.i; rn «Wila. il Iitotuw iwl M Eigraved on mvh sidv wft], - the Ankle nr 
syni M.,J ,if Life iiuiy be the priutoris error, but took* very nmab m if it might he the editoria ; but 1 - 
“T Sy ™ uud A1 th, ‘ ■■ i:jl1 ' ]«••*■• ^ I'f 'I'“C -1 nil two oocruiuiui (up. Ifi and foi), is a real oFfoiioe. 

II muy lie seme |mllhuiim tlm! 1 1 1 a h.Li- wr ( i r .«.m t prituftrilj for uieUllurgists (thongb they nine 1 wi M f w 

iiiiiidiuappcd by the eitreonbnary lack ofreforem.^ and their unhdpfuluesa mUte tW occur, nftbu 
' r /f alluded to os tlm Braider of Ehuty, and now in the Louvre/ wtt are told - in the calafognm 

X A r""' 31 113 ept,ken ^ Ml^iovw the b»k h. suffiricntly mt^ble to ihr, bymau- 

'!"' ';"l '"' T '''• ■bapt.T on Hie OMWfopOpby of antique nusiala hi highly kdmhyd 1^ wil» ito muilL 
’i Jr * thn ^, ° f fcstrete important for thu at.orly of moLidlrn-y. N-, L - on ibr erfi, ' ,: 

should tiie Js^itolugiift bo put off by tbo aup«riksal if gkring fculteMummtttod abuvu. 

The book ^mtaiiu. eh chiiptom, of which U and III C Bronze Industry ,f Anchni I'^ypt " and -Iren 
. j ,ij p fiir the mutt, impnfrian^ Tiie csscurial foi.it to lean it. frnjrti the former 

t ic Lift perdue or waste was priMM iif rjisting copper nud bmoe ot^oola waa in for greater use 
and liuiiod nuich longer than ban #QUirelly Imun eupp-W, and that “U the -gradoul iUii of 
* V Tf ****** ^ °l , l K, eed to roughly dating -usd thru rmisUing off witlt the luinn. w.-l-i vnn - 

'uu.h iim 1 1’ 1 - «teti It k frequently stated to have heem Que at Ote dutaiC, ir, 0m evidumia addtmod to 

j L / ', ! 7 r " " l" r " : d'- liiuro internet tbuu the 5mfchi t.hcui'-tsfveH, Djumaly tj» u-w of finite 

to hold tha cum m plima when c-wtiug, by thu a Snore method. 

Theae iron struts gO«On way to secure our cotifolaDce iu Major Qutafc thesia pot forward In the 
next d, j 4ac r -ca« ] ry thu u^t iruportout for Egyptotugfoto Hiu thesis that tlm Iron Age Tnegau with 
. . " . 0Ul J ' T a mitlaQuium aud a half before it begun* in Kurupe. In a long 

u.! v C **&& with *W^bm Urn abort Ifot of four or five iron opammeu^l u.,1 

„ 1 p *. 1 |7 H | IU ilk uiateriid eaideuud—the aamtt bst fruui which Lucas utnl Wainwright before 

. ; 11 E e 11 Ag* In Egypl^. more in keepiitg with the European ditu mirl File slightly 

nmre irequmt kM of ireo epecimeue iu %ypt &cn, the late *•» Kingdom down to Itomau tLI 
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\\ uinwright implies {Tfn- L't^rinth, Gtrzah aswT Mazghu m*7i. FT} thcil, the smdting of Iron U ,• marc 
process than the mitotting of ouppor, Actually copper ih “far morn difficult to obtain from in 
i-p:-;, than n • i il.IarLmd, p. 80 ). Hut given i Ilu ewii uictu -. irmi is the harder c-. work, pnti«. ml i-vrly if rSiu 
smith Iblv uni gjit lmi idled hammos, ^ aprjreare (o have been the ca se with the tuusmiut Egyptians, because 
it luirt to be worked hot. Blit thi5 b> a further [njiut in favour of Garland's vienyfor it bnlj» m itxiouut for 
the out real 'Eirtii'utty in the way of notcptJng an early datu far tli-c Iron Aye, *>, the vitro■I'dinniy rarity 
nf it"u 31:3Lb.iina 12firl.unI .oyiR - that |lm Iiriji. n'ty of wtekint: tin :mT:," .'nunind fta t- .i ruyaihI 
abTled f’t'iLft-iirmu, as well ilfi i" those porp >soa only which oocild not l.w* snr-yed by copper nr brrausa, These 
|irocticnity rtniOlUqt to ftm thing — providing the stritiO-CLi tier's uhisoL ItiL! copper slid In its tUttl lirftuze, 
hardened by lujaliitu 1 , were Huflit’k’nfc for the ordinary stories, luquHtiOiu.', HuiuhtqtHi, alliliHukr, ptc.. am 3 we re 
mistd for thk purpoen pveii after iron is gojicrwlly ootuMcrcil to Il.l.h*- been in xr-gulur iw. N*m-> :Ac *tilf 
rumjHtifltiwly r-rre *>• rNmutw of inui rrmuin* wu a/irf lilJOlU', —■■ [K'Llit to VV IlileL Keyptaloylht - (liiVo 
not L-tlEuwed due weiyhL, Moreover tho auppliiaof the metal were probably not nbnni&roL And finally. Iron 
rtistu jiinl liiflinlegnitcff- tnueL tester than, copper. 

Tliis jsMtulatiny of an early Iran A^e lo Egypt is no mere academic ulisllenge, T“ the nietafliirgLit it 
if the least diffirult -olution of a problem of which arclineoEogistfi huve ill boon aware far some time ; to 
explain I'.iw the ancient Egyptians were able from the Third Dynasty ffliwmU to Lnubu the h iriki-t stones 
they knew with clear-cut hieroglyphs. with apparently no Wctar metal than copper. 

With ri riew to it* solutimi Mr. Lui'as puuinds t» of the following point* Annrtif Egyptian 
I*. fi£)j 1. T'^ils of flint and otter luinl itoofc were in. co mm on use, i. Ahr^itA were u,*«]. ;t. The 
Egyptian^ um| other tools besides the drilhj and wiws which cnnhl Em fed with. shmAurra. 4 r The 

trdlciete n.Lt.ieneR of the Egyptian worker. 

Take jmlliL 3 first, Mart (larluud shows that it is ineoncotvaldn that oextalli detn.Ua. notably ;n Hit- 
-'iittiug of 'LiiklJ incn igEyplua in granitic “with ai'lisa and tKittwuis ptorfeotly ikt and oornere sliiirp," were 
done by ulm tod hut i« ehieet. ihotigh fit- would .Tirtoinly admit in general .to --xtended it*.- of sitw- anr| 
iErills Sow he Ima fotiud (Luca* 5 point 9} by cxpcriiueijl, that a chLwl tif the best. m.>|tper fed witli emery 
is entirely raeflfective again*! thiB utaoe. Ah to isihit I, it is obrinus to arvyrnu? who knows mythiug ul.mitt 
Hint, that it:H itm? oh a r/tu-i on hanl atone unite LLupractiadde lioctuw of the tendency of flint l.j flake E 
and it would ..ertiiiuiy net bo possible to nbbdn ft sufficiently hue mice on any other stone of judkkul 
hardness to cut grtveite, esccpt with i «tiO Imrder metal t.njL On Lbn other hmui Alt. Lm-ns' fourth j aiint. 
is nun to bo streeeed, and has soircnly Entan taken inbi nceimnL by Major U.Ltlmjih Tin- loiter H atroiii^Ey 
fwgij" Wi to try the mpjmr^Hnory mottnid OUXSelrfe, iirtd JcaL*rlblw. like fusulte ft* *‘to - ,yr r.hn Iwkit, dir- 
liAArtcuitii*." 1'nless “dishcartcning r is miphsmism, it mthcr give? away the b -- oanpiuudniTiif phrases 
.if his proviuiLs paragraph. One iij.ii imagine few uiuru dLdieartcj.ting than grinsbiig out a large 

Irnoein pin in thosH fltil] eurlrnr day- when even he would nut postulate the uue of iron. 

Nevertheless, welgMiig both uf the argument it socuii to the present writer thal {jaiinnil ha.-i the 
better '.’fit. And now fresh amhafsulDg'icA.l eruierine is doming to his aid. Mr, Carter a ilug.'-r frotu tlm 
tnnib »f Tut^a 11 khiunuu eattsed i oomiderable sfitmatioD w r heu k wno pubUshed. A teas bil.ern.Htmg liud 
■ but ^lill mi im|Kirtant addition to the list) 1 i>f nl^ictt the same fiuiod was made by Proft-fiaor Griffith at 
Tull eJ-‘Aui'i.mflh in 1524. whon ho diwoveTfN:l in a hoii&e n Tump "f tphi ojirtiwad cm t-i n hmuo lutiitid. 
How i j i l i■ -1 1 uir.ro Ij. tlie jNriiit, than bulli iln.se ’iljemts ar# tlio eoutuderable remains of an tron we.ijHin nr 
toub fr-jui otto L«f tint earl i mb irmlB Ixifunl o,c. 3*KH> rv'iivbbd by Mr. ft ootldy L-t .r .--w ai Ur t mid m-TntJj 
on csliibitlyn in thu Britishi Ituocuiu V The chance- wf iron of that or later datira [ie»Hftt.ing iu .llc- th ing 
bko twxjgtjwblo form down to l bc present day. are fur more remote in Mesopotamia I Ehlh In Egypt t ami 
it is thenufou- to -Lqjne that Uus was a unique eqierininn. Iron iwujiEn^ on- just as rare In 

MasopofcilEiik jit a much Liitar date — during the fnirteenth century (tc,— when there is ampin inscription^! 
evidence for u-. u *—a data which incidentally Is well antecedent to that rammouiy MiKumed far the 
gem-ml nste of iron ii, Egypt, 

There Is not yot pimugli ov[deuce to ptvrr Major flarhuudk ounPmtion, but it njeriu*. if nut pvtivLHiinud 
ai'i’iptance, at loant tho very oiLre/til ooitsideriitiou of EgyptrilogistM. For thin ch.i|it.iu ou the Irou A«u if 
f ..!■ ni i o L b' t, this i -m.'k i!j i add I m 3 read. 

S. R. K. 0LASVILUL 

1 Dr. Hall tall* me that thtre tu a pair oT Iron braCclulH of the Einbteenth Dyaanty itt Lhr coUkIIoii rF 
Mre. J. H. Hfift. mughly Korktil with huads. 
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King* and of Anwar fyi/pt. Portraite by WnrUnraia} pKusrrnx. History by eminent Egyptoln- 

gtejtfl. Furuwflrri by Prof,tsor J. H. Bueaetkd, London; Hijdib-r iml Stoughton. jq*, ltd, is phiioM. 

Iji Ibw ddiglitrd twH>k Mis, Branton ha* published colour reproductions of her miniaturee n.ipttaH'titing 
hui«c of the nJatw of Egypt. In thu Foreword her wi-uic is wmounocd n oontjfbuIioD u% hmturjr- Tills is 
hardly correct uttd to renew thk work In im EgyptoUrgica] journal l.iringh with it t he *iuuu difficulties ns 
tho difwus&LQn in a historical journal at & littifitry lhogmphj% suti hs rheme by Andre Manmie or Emil 
Ludvig. The literary biography ilreLi with it*hero fur hi;* own auksi, w|ifl* historyia only emuiemed with 
him m so far iu* be line mflmanoad the course of uvorit* n Mb tiuuv Portraits Lowemrr ore biographic 

eimJoNMwl Hi .. ^i!_■ i j i Jtea»t moment, pregnant of the pant which it MpUinn and at Lite future whieh it 

fnrealiiufoWH, Both portrait and biography therefore,, otiuo enframing tbut proper use L* made of all tbu 
available date. hi their conception, find their value dftpttxfaoi on the jwnrer of repieHuntAtion, the cou- 
vincingueai with which a imrticiilitr subjective view on pant life fe rendered,, the artistic qimlttieo in short. 

In rtoiuu caw the royal mummies, in otfiem Htatues, leave ken the storting paint for the r«HifyiiUtk>n 
»if these kingH And quo«W in Mr?. BruuWa tnmd; and oil the nutraidiiiry FraUimss Utah *3 ilrens run) 
ornaments, are given os truly as one may expect from an artist of stieh high arehawlogiea] standing. Tht 
rendering in a modem way of so many objects only known to uh From Egyptian conventional slrawLiu 
■ ifteri o revelaiiLin. But tbit the reoonatroetiuLi of the appaawnge of these rulers is bu%ed on so much 
i j I ij ect i vf: nvidcijce mi & mj with tho fact that they are entirely subjective j n eBentiaK Fur, of 
oourstr, the Attribute* and the dead remufoB of a bntrmn boing give but the amn][e*t and fowl important 
' "” limv •• l: • '■ OeU-riiii.iv i, ; . bcuj-irrj T! 11 ■ i| r!V portrait Setf 1, whose tiuiinmj could be 
s! |liiL,J ’ Jll - rl “» WtoiSW ibia rfT|, teftS « itathH only, ot Than the dro.uu-tikn 

v ision of Khafts, frankly given as such; for n\] three show the sumo penntniting rniderotamling Th" wiitv 
portrait of U remains somewhat more at the surface ; and those of Akhmi.i tcn jUiri^k-aftMTti t i do 

not do jnstico to the complicated and interesting iigychology nf their aubjocta, and we may wch hone tliat 
S* Bruat " 11 will treat l hem again, using to thu Full ttse ei to.mive malarial wluch DhutmvWa workaknu nt 
fell d- H AniiLnMh baa provided- 

llesirlcs the pliv^ure they provide tW i^rliidto liavo a particular vjUuo for ad Egyptologist bunx™ 
they compel him to Bcnittoim anew his own Mo» oft these momireha now that ha is confronted with thr 

impression they created on the highiy wamitiv* mind of an artist uhl* tn render whit .. to ihs 

mind's eye, 

j? % fe of ^ vw j^ rae ’ jt *»thjit it will be best either where it provides * wim^picturo 
iN'riLtFMi.'d by the -UTHI* -spirit n* the portrait to which it refer* (this is the case with Mr. Winlnck^ 
ebanmng trRitmenl of Te±£slW*i) or where it merely give* fac» without attemfits at literary bioerenhv. 
Professor Peet ili^ussiun of the ‘Amanmh-nilere deoerves Bpacial notice m it eonteioa original resaarcL 
und is in feet the mart up-to-date treatment of that tm^irt^nt period. 

H. Fbamlitobt- 


n. |W.WK» ^ l™«/ Em*. Hy Wnn™ taBWrf torn ,1m flora. 

Ity A. M. ButKiiis. OifiTi. : B, niackwol). 1327. P,. !U, 3 pVtn, 5 figure* ,,,,y 

Tt,i, little book is 3 tnuedetlon of i Iwtur. deliver! by Prete»,»S|rii-H'-a Mii poHIrtud by Winter 

" “ tb,! " mea .. . 4*ttk Tko dieeussim, is nuutify Mritel to teeting tho e^ibOity 

! ,f ''T ,li "'" rl ™ 1 -bitenieiil. of rffflodntus with re K „r,l to Egypt, siiiee it i, in this nssi.sit tint, hie aooount 
1ms J»n roo-tly en hrl in que-stion. The etraunetuicee of Hfflodotn.' tour In Egypt „ K . nmouwl, on,I the 
. ; JT". 1,1 ? h,' nerer some into rouble, with Hie upper alu^ee of the rounLrv 

but -bat h» infonnimte urn. inei»i|ier», tlrugumra, ami minor cffioUI* „f the lemplee : just the rra,--. L 
fiiffl with whom the tourist m any land domes roe? iota roalnci. On this sapindtion rest- the whole of 
. |"^W> ergornent, far his men, thwis Is that the mnrvelhun, tjr. which nro embodied It, Merodotitt' 
bi-tory ,uui wh’L'lj have esowd for him so umrh disrepute s* * nBuMwr are jtist ..* which 

2 ™ T VT “*"•* , ,ww ct,L '* a - *“ -W* 14* eioeniue* chieSy MoopA An apt oom- 
par «n « a,ml* .it], the ettraoriumry tales told i.y the moderu dmgounii, to Jwhrt. in Esj'Pt uslav 

erodotu- i- thus aetputtoi of the chorfie of de)i berate lying, but one must admit that bythr lusurtiai, 

l 'V W " rk!W,> ] “ k •* tb0 «™lty winch is in otAitod oontrasl to 

^ r « Spi^Unrg point, nut, his yore ere- 

j 5 m ,J ™, 1 ' nnrf 5 ”55 bll “ "' hl1 ^ *™w otherwise have beer, ,„„| thus snabt.w to'Oltel. 
Humethmg cf the «phrft oF tbo Egypt of bho fifth cLKntnry n.c. 
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Thin locture i* to be recommended to all, Egyptologists and other*, who are interested in the classical 
account* of the Ancient Ean-L, anil Dr. Blackmon lias dune a great service in rendering Sjiiegelberg'a f*ujier 
avalUMo to those to whom German is eithor an distinction or a stumbling-block. The translator'* foot. 
not»?H are of value in supplementing the text at certain |*»int*. 

It. 0. Faulknol 


Etude* rfcyyp/o/uyie; Bn*«*, mModt* «t rhultat* de la cAnmototpr AjyjtieHu*, Par Raymond WmILL. 

Paris: P. Geutlaier. 1926. Pp. 216. 

M. Weill begins this book with a brief account of the systems of Egyptian chronology current prior 
to Meyer’s exposition of the Sothic method of date-determinatiou in 1904, and describe* the ntc|» which 
led up to Meyer's work. He re-state* the grounds on which the Sothic system in tmsed and submits it to a 
fresh examination. For this system to have any value for Axing Egyptian chronology. It must lie first 
demonstrated that the slow revolution of the Egyptian civil year on the fixed Sothic year pursiuxl its 
course undisturliud throughout the period with which chronologiatn ore concerned, aud a chapter is dev..to I 
to discussing this point, the conclusion reached being that there was no adjustment of the two calendars 
within the dynastic period. The date for the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty given by the 
astronomical calculations in sufficiently in accord with the historical evidence to show that then* wa* ho 
interference with the calendar as far hack as that date, ami although there is uo decisive evidence of non- 
udjuatment during the Second Intermediate Pcriud, the arguments advanced by M. Weill against the 
p< visibility of adjustment of the calemlar ore very weighty. 

As a result of his re-examination, the author accepts the Sothic chronology, mid, in accordance with 
his views previously expressed elsewhere, adheres to the **short" dating of Meyer. The corruption of thu 
4 * Miiuetliunian" figures for the Second Intermediate Period is demonstrated by the remarkable arith¬ 
metical relations which exist between them, but If. Wnill goes further, and attempts from those relations 
to establish the prototype of the dynastic figure* of thu Greek writers for the Thirteenth to Seventeenth 
Dynasties, 'lhe result at which ha arrives allows 239 and 131 years far the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties respectively, and an unknown number of yuarv for the Thirteenth, while the Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth drop out completely. Results, however, which are derived solely frntu thu manipulation of 
figure* are very precarious, and Wrill himself takes no acoount of these totals in the scheme of chronology. 
The Turin Papyrun of King* is entirely ignored in the discussion of this period. 

With regard to the period prior to the Twelfth Dynasty, the author accepts Meyer's dating*, but with 
the reservation that they might perhaps be reducible by a century, the burden of difference falling on the 
Seventh to Tenth Dynasties. Assuming a mean (Lite of B.C. 2S00 for the Sixth Dynasty, he points out 
that the dates of working expeditions to Sinai and I j a mmftm at recorded during that period fall between 
February and July of the Gregorian calemlar, whereas the normal season for expedition* during the 
Middle Kingdom Lay between January and April. Weill ia inclined to bring the date of the Sixth Dynasty 
down a century to obtain agreement, between the seasonA, hut the discrepancy may he due sitnjJv to the 
paucity of records in the Old Kingdom, and as we lack the conclusive evidence of a Sothic date in thu Old 
Kingdom it is safer to accept Mover's figures, which are baaed on tho Turin Papyrus, Dure hank's theorv, 
which would date .Menus in uc. 4186, is rejected »« (oto. Weill denies Borchanlts sup}****! high Nila 
datingB in the early Annals, and equally rejects the latter's view that the Palermo and the Cairo fragments 
come from two different monuments. He is of opinion that they are portions of tho some document and 
supports his view by a comjaorative table of roc—u rumen Is. Three measurements, though only approximate 
iu the case of the Palermo stone, agree so closely that it ia difficult to Isdieve that the two fragments are 
not connected. 

From the general historical chronology the author jirooeeds to the difficult questions of the mouth- 
names and their corresponding feasts. In discussing the apparent diacrtqtaucy between the arrangement 
of the monthly feasts shown by the Kbers calendar and that shown in the later tempie-calendare and 
the Graeco-Roman month-names he rejects the theory advanced by Gardmer and stipjiorted by Moyer, 
according to which there was a backward shift of all the feasts in the calendar to the extent of one month 
at a date subsequent to that of the Elier* list, and adheres to that of Seth*, whose view is that the feast 
after which a given month was named wan celebrated at the end of that month and culminated on the first 
day of the following month, ao that for example the feast t«f the “ Birth of ReV after which the twelfth 
month was named, was actually dated on 1 st Thoth. The feast-calendar* of the temple*, a* weD JV n of the 
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Ebere Papyri*, *eein to liave referred to * fixed (Sothio) year which was used for religious eveuts alone, 
the eoneqtntMUug months of the civil year lieing named in accordance with those of the religious calendar. 

Just hofors the beginning of the Christian era, the Alexandrine calendar was introduced, with ita 
New Year's Day on the 29th or 30th Angus! (Julian), so that fur a while there were three calendars in use 
at the same moment. This remarkable state of affairs renders it necessary to ascertain to which calendar 
a given date refers, mid this point, is illustrated in this l*x»k by a discussion of the listing of the feasts of 
Osiris, stated by Plutarch to liave token place in the month of Athyr. These feasts however are dated in 
the temples on "the 2Gth Khoiak, which in the Sothie calendar corresponds to the middle of Athyr in the 
Alexandrine calendar, so that it is clear to which systems the datings of the temple* and of Plutarch 
respectively refer. On the other lisud, the testimony of the Decree of Canopus And of the astronomer 
Geminos points to religious events having lieen dated in terms of the shifting civil year. Weill get* over 
this difficulty by suggesting that this latter state of affaire held good only for certain jilaees or porhufw 
certain peril <d*/and maintains that all the temple calendars which have survived refer to the Sothie year. 

During tho Roman period the winter solstice was marked by celelwatiumi on the 5tb-6th January 
(Julian), which were Osirisn in character, and it would seem aa if a second Osirian cycle fell on that date. 
During this period however the true solstiee foil on 22nd December, and this also was marked by religious 
feasts. Weill points out «h * t the January date was tho true solsticial date at about the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and suggests that it wus at this time that the second Osirian cycle was instituted. He further 
show* that tho 22nd Deceinlier, the true solsticial date iu the Roman period, coincided in the Alexandrine 
calendar with 2Gth Khoiak, tho traditional dny in tho Sothie calendar of the Osiris mysteries. From this 
coincidence ho seeks to demonstrate that ultimately tho mysteries were transferred from the old calendar 
to their traditional dato in tho new Alexandrine system, in order to agree with the solstice, supfiortmg his 
view bv passages from the Edfu calendar and the bilingual Rhind papyri which iu hi* opinion slum that 
the old feasts of 2<>th Khoiak also had a solsticial character. The appearances certainly are in favour of 
this supposition, but oven though it may be correct for tho late period, it is difficult to imagine thnt tho 
Osiris feasts of Khoiak bore a solsticial character in the earlier times, for the further one goes back in 
history the further they become removed from the true solstice. As a matter of fact there is no direct 
evidence of the observance of the solstices at nil prior to the Graeco-Roman period ; on p. 110 of this book 
Weill himself sain: •* ilais le solstice, d'ct4 ou d'hiver, eat sans doute, do tons le** phenamtaes de Canute 
Molaire, celni dont 1»- temps precis est le uioitui accessible & l’observation simple.'' It seems therefore im¬ 
probable that the Osiris celebrations hail a solsticial character until very late iu history, and equally 
improbable that a special solsticial festival wua inaugurated in the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasties. 

Although it Is inevitable that some of the conclusions reached in this book will not attain universal 
acceptance, yet it performs a great service in bringing together into a convenient compass the most recent 
discussions of the Sothie chronology and the religious calendars, the chapters on the Alexandrine calendar 
and the late religious festivals being of great interest. There are however one or two matters which one 
would like to see treated at greater length. In the discussion of “short” versus “long n chronology, for 
example, it would not have been out of place for the author to have summarised briefly the result* of hi* 
work on the Second In ten Mediate Period and t«o liave shown how he proposes to fit the long >erie» of name* 
in the Turin Papyrus into the chronology. The possibility of a serious error in the ancient observations of 
the heliacal risings of Sirius, suggested by Hall iu tho Cambridge Ancient History, is not discussed, and his 
equation of the “ Meuophrea H of Tbeou with Mn pfrty r* Harnesses I is quite overlooked, Weill failing to 
find a satisfactory identification. Nevertheless, this is a most useful book and it should find a place on the 
shelves of all who are concerned with the problems with which it treats. 

Tlie type used in printing is clear, and misprints are few, but in the hieroglyphic passages quoted the 
□ p is in nearly every case printed sideways O This is a small matter which might well be rectified if a 
second edition of the book should lie called for. 

R. 0. Faclkxkr. 

The Oxford Excavations in Xubitu By F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. Annals of Arcknoology ami Anthropology, 

xi-xiv. Liverpool, 1924-7. 

In 1924 we noticed in this Journal (x, 191-3) the detailed reports in coarse of publication by Professor 
Griffith of the excavations he conducted in Nubia during several consecutive seasons up to 1913. Our 
previous notice dealt with those instalments of tho report which appeared in the years 1921-3 1 , and we 

* Idi'trpool Annals, viu-x. 
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imvr lum. to consider the further contributions to the report that have beta published by Professor 
Griffith from that point to the cud of 15)27*. 

It is notable that in Lower Nubia compact groups of remains occur that belong to well-defined periods, 
b»it without apparent link to what precedes or follows them. In the previous puts of IWoswir Griffith’s 
rejHirts, the relatively abundant remains of the New Kingdom have been dealt with, likewise the numerous 
but lcsn important finds belonging to tbo Ethiopian Dynasties » but thereafter there U a complete break 
until tbo age of the Ptolemies. The paucity or absence of remains loads Professor Griffith to think that 
D>wer Nubia during these intervals passed out of cultivation and settled habitation 1 . 

Since the Oxford Expedition ceased to operate in 11)13, Dr. Reimer has carried on extensive excavation* 
at Napa La and Meroe. and his results?, combined with those previously obtained. Lave enabled him to 
outline a scheme of historical sequence liased upon archaeological grounds, since practically no hulp ia to 
l»e obtaineil from wnttcu records. According to Dr. Keener, the Ethiopian kingdom of Niq*ita was forced 
cede, or at least to share, it* supremacy with Meroe after the reign of Nastosen. Hence the Meroitic 
kingdom came into existence about 300fix., but the ‘ Meroitic Period’ in used by Professor Griffith a* a 
convenient label for the time dunng which juvgan Nubia with its survivals of Pharaonic religion and art 
w«a under the influence of the ouutcw|»orary Hellenistic culturo of Greece and Rome, a period which is 
most marked in Uwer Nubia from the end of the first ceutury H.C. to the middle of the third century jld. 

Tlie Ltrge cemetery of the Meroitic Period at Karas* was explored in the masons 1910-12, and yielded 
u large crop of antiquities. The total number of graves excavated was about *AJ 0, but as m*uv of these 
had been re-used, the actual number of burials was far larger. Owing to tbo alluvial nature of the noil, 
and W* subsequent irrigation, the general condition of the graves was bad. Most of them were large 
enough only for a single interment, hut some wore spacious chambers which probably had supinitructures. 
A gradual evulutiou from simple cave-grave* to rectangular brick-lined graves can discerned. So far as 
can be ascertained from the damaged state of the human remains, it would apjieur Unit the bodies bad not 
I icon bandaged or enclosed in cartonage as was usual during the Ptofomaiu period in Egypt and elsewhere 
in Nubia*. From the numerous studs found it seems probable that the bodies were buried in garments, 
and a few fragments of coarse cloth, sometimes dyed red, wore discovered*. It further seems improbable 
that mummification had l*ecu attempted, for liad it been, it is likely Uiat truces of the molten resin with which 
Ptolemaic mummies were treated would have survived even m a damp soil. By tbo complete absence of 
reference to such truces of resin in Professor Griffith’s rejnirt, wc can be assured that none waa found. 
Possibly the custom may already have been introduced of packing the corpse externally tu salt which was 
the usual method of preservation in Coptic times when burial in garments was also in vogue. If this 
method had been employed at Fares, the dampness of the soil would have caused the salt to deliquesce, 
and the body consequently to decay. The objects found in this burial ground ore particularly luterojtmg,' 
uud include a very fine scries of decorated pottery *, 

Of the superstructures, most, if not all, were of a masfufcx-Iike shape, with shrines. All hud l»eeu 
plundered, but the fragments recovered from the c handier* suggest that the equipment must originally 
have been rich : in ouc of these chambers the gold jewellery, reproduced m colour, was found*. On the 
outskirts of the Fare* cemetery were found some graves of the type soiled by Dr. Reisuer ••X-group.* 
Those are of a primitive character and contain contracted burials together with objects of poor quality and 
workmanship*. 

In addition to the funerary objects from the cemetery, Fares yieklod on interesting aeries of other 
remains, the most notable Wing a fortified enclosure, and a series of antiquities from a j*alace». There are 
also extensive remains of churches of the Christian period'*, and these have well-preserved, though gene¬ 
rally fragmentary, wall-paintings, which may bo compared with Dmse found by (jinbell at SitkkAruli‘ J A 
very interesting small chureh waa excavated at the south-east end of the field of* the Fans 

cemetery u. Near this church is a Christian burial-ground, in which the graves are vaults or rectangular 
chambers with superstructures. It is interesting to note that a regular feature of these graves is the use 
of whitewash, both on the superstructure and sometimes within the vault. The association of M whited 

> Liverpool AhimU. xi-xiv. » op. eft., vm. rx. • o^. c i L> x< ll9< 

• Op. cit., SI, HI ff. * Cf. Arch. Surrey o/ tfubia, Report for 1908-9, a. Pis. xx ff. 

" l.ivtrpui>l AuunU, XU, 59. r Op. cit., xt, PK xivfl. 
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sepulchres” with Christian Isirial b very widespread and its use survived in this country almost within 
living memory’. Other Christian burial-grounds were explored on the western side of Fares. 

On the high desert to the west of Faros b a small group of grottere dating from the Xnw Kingdom. 
One of these had been appropriated by a Christian anchorite who luul converted the chamber into a 
decorated cell*. On the whitewashed wall is inscribed a series of texts iu square commitment*. Thos* 
texts, which have been known sinoe the time of Wilkinson*, have boon copied by various modern scholars 
and they wclnde the Niceue Creed and the sayings of saints and holy men of the type known to us from 
Lite Lugo manuscript collections: in many «we» the names and dates of the writer# are appended. 
Another group of Christian sites was explored on l<oth side* of the Silo in the neighbourhood of tarsal 

The arrangement of this extensive scries of reports, which has now reached an aggregate of 500 pages 
and 316 plates is excellent, for the account of each locality worked and of the antiquities there discovered 
is preceded by a history of l/ower Nubia during each successive period. By tbwe historical introductions 
and by his frequent discussion of conclusions, Professor Griffith lias rendered the report—which in other 
hand# might have been no more than a tiresome catalogue of sitft* and find*- « most valuable and in¬ 
teresting account not only of the work done liy the Oxford Expedition, but of its bearing upon the history 
And culture of the localities explored and of the periods that they represent. The collotyj* platm are 
excellent Wahrxs R. DaWooK. 


.1 //itlnry of the Ancient World . Vol. L The Orient and (incce. By M. R«,fOVTZ«rr. Translated from the 
Ruwnan by J. D. Durr. 416 pjx, lxixix plates, 36 figs,, ft map*. Oxford Press, 1026. 

Orientalists must have turned to this book already with interest. Written by an eminent scholar 
wh<we sjxrcial theme has led to considerable researches in the history of Egypt and Asia Minor in classical 
times, this book has much to reooiumcnd it The outlook is broad, the style free from the worst vices of 
the “ scientific " history, tho translation into English excellent, the illustrations better tlian in any current 
Itook of the kind. Tho most natural question to ask is, What purpose will it servo f It originated os a 
course <>f lectures to Freshmen at a University j but the chief object was to collect Professor Rcatovtaeff’s 
own fundamental views and ideas on aucient history. It is in fact an introduction to an immense subject, 
but is intended to give a single view, designed both for students and the general reader; it is devoid of the 
haggago of learning, but has a good bibliography. The hook has, then, a unity of coucojitioii which will 
make it attractive reading. 

The first part of the work dealing with Oriental history down to Darius occupies aiiout 175 page*, and 
is a fair and impartial summary. The present writer must confess to having found the section cramped; 
the offiirt to put in all the known facts together with a bread view of the historical trend has led jierhaps 
to a lock of that easy mastery noticeable when Professor Boatovtaeff turns to the classical world. Tlwro 
is little to he said about the statements contained. Time will doubtless bring the necessary corrections. 
In the next edition doubtless the Kharri or Khnrri (p. 67) will be associated with the Subaraeans on tbo 
score of language; the use of mercenaries (p. 144) should be specially restricted to Egypt, for there is uo 
proof of it in Assyria, or in Babylonia, unless au isolated Greek adventurer be counted such; Persian 
tolerance of Babylonian religion (p. 153) |»rebably ceased shortly after the reign of Darius, for the wide¬ 
spread destruction of Babylonian temples to be seen at Babylon, Boreipjia, Ur, can only be dated to the 
Persian period; *‘ incantation# against these spirits are n not “ found lu thousands among the cuneiform 
texts on Babylonian cylinders” (p. 166) hut ou stoue amulets and clay tablets—a point of archaeological 
importance; “ Tianiol and bis monstrous brood'* (p. 167) may be a momentary lapse; 1 rather doubt the 
description of the divine symbols as “sceptres ,f (p. 169, fig. 14). In general. Pmfesor Ibxtovtxoff takes a 
more generous view of ancient Oriental religion than some will be inclined to do; surely the words 
“...religion passes out of ita primitive cham to order and system; and...it* moral and Npiritual aspect 
beonine*, especially in the more enlightened clause*, moro and more predominant over tho primitivo terror 
and superstition boro of terror ” constitute a serious mis-statement of the facts f 

May the tuok pio-> through many editions t No better fate can tiefall it than to fall into the hands of 
schoolboy# in leisure hour#; we believe that it will give them something that looks confined to classical 
history cannot give, a wider outlook on the ancient world, and a keener appreciation of the true genius of 
the Greeks. Sidxkv Smith. 


I J. E. Vaax, Church Folk-tuwt^ 2nd oil.. London, 1002, pp. 162-3. 
8 Ti>pi>frruphy of Ihthn, 1835, p. 408. 
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The /Wauto. By Hr«o GmmaiMXK, H. W. Ronnrsox, T. H. Robumobt, G. K. Driver, oud 
A- M. Black max. Edited with au Iutruductiou by D. (1 Suiraos. Oxford University Ptwt, 1»26. 

The n»*m interest to Egyptology of this group of essays ootmsto in a section written by Dr. BUckman 

on Die realms in tbe light of Egyptian nwearch. This is » w»l#r ami dispassionate exposition of the facts 

concerning th® reputed Ixirrowingb from Egy ptian literature in the Hebrew Psalms. In view of the 

extravagant statements which have U«eu made on this subject, especially since the pobficatim of tho 

Ameaope papyrus. Dr. Blackman 1 * calmly reasoned essay is of very great value. Though uot denying the 

direct influence of Egyptian works on Hebrew literature, he draws attention Uj the evidence of l*orrowiugs 

in tbe contrary direction, and attributes to Semitic origins that element in Egyptian religion of tbe New 

Empire which consists in the realization of the fact of sin and the need of forgiveness. It ia this, 

combined with the native cheerfulness and love of nature of the Egyptian, which explains the religious 

outlook of the Eighteenth and following dynasties, “an outlook so cloudy resembling that of the IWiuists 

it can almost lie said that the 8 oug» of Siun were being »tmg in a strange Land l<cfore they were sung 

in Sion herself.” ^ _ _ 

T. Eric P**t. 


The ftllohiA of Ppfrtr Ei v pi. By WumruKDS. Bi.ackh.vx. Loudon: Harrap, U>27. 

Blackman 1 ! work U of the highest interest and importance to anthrefiolugMts at largo and to 
Egyptologist* in particular- I'or nix yours sho has njieut several mouths annually among tlio peasants of 
Upjier Egypt, elidesvouritig to iwnn for science information shout thetr luothmls of life and thought 
before thi^e become oompletely deformed and destroyed by lwing forced into tbe Tiilgar and uniform 
mould of advancing civilization. 

One of the difficulties of the sciences of ethnology and anthropology is that their material consists to a 
large extout of evidence which is, to say the least of it, aiuqwct. Much of our knowledge of the nti» utid 
customs of modern tribes nwto on the report of traders, missionaries and travellers almost devoid of any 
oquipment which might suit tliem for Die task of eollootiug anthropological eviduncc. n«e twi> most 
easeutial requisite*—ajmrt from the more intimate i«en*nial qualities such as that apUy styled by 
Dr. Marett “a genius for hobnobbing "—are firstly a sound training in the principle* of unUirupology, and 
secondly an intimate knowledge of the language or languages concerned. With tho firet Miss BUckman 
equipped hereelf by a serious couree of study including the taking of a Diploma iu Anthropology in Die 
University of Oxford. That she also i*owe-*es tbe second is clear from a close enminathm of Die List of 
Arabic Words at the end of her volume, where she reveals tluit scrupuW aeeuroey «ud regard for small 
differences of sound and jiroimnciation which ahow that a language hre Iwen studied not only with care 
I nit with affection. .*» me omnee! Mis* BUckmau posrereea also an accidental advantage in that she has 
constantly at her immediate disposition her brother's erudition concerning tho life, and es|wcially thu 
magic ami religiou, of Ancient Egypt, a store of which she has not failod to make admire!*!*! use. 

The results of her rwcarehis* as so for published oonoist in a nuinlar of articles in various journals and 
the jiresent volume, which is intended os a popular work, and contain* only a fraction of the material 
which she has already accumulated. It is arranged in a readable manner under various well chonen heads. 
It forms easy and peasant reading Iwth to there who do uot know Egy pt and to those of us to whom 
the guttural bickerings of the Alexaudnau dock-labourer os our ship nears the quay are among tho 
most tuneful music in the world. 

From the Egyptological |>oint of view the value of the Unde lie* in the (act that so much of what is at 
Bret inexplicable in Ancient Egypt receives light and explanation from thi* study of Die modem custom* 
and lore. This ia a subject touched on in the last cliapter, but one which is naturally capable of much 
greater development, which either Mies Blackmon or Iter brother will n» doubt eventually give it. Its full 
iw]mrtaucn can be bast realized by those of us who have excavated an ancient Egyptian town site, such aa 
that of Tdl el-'Amamah, where ninny features which were obscure to ua were at imce intelligible to tbe 
native workmen, who are still using precisely tbe same thing in their Tillages. 

The volume ia well and fully illustrated. Most of Die photographs are quite excellent: a few ouly, 
e. 0 . Fig* 27, 36, 41, 127, and 148, are leas good. A phutographer friend who aaw the book ottered the 
opinion that in some cares the photographer, anxious to get the figure as large oa jmeoible, bad advanced 
too close for the focus of the snagishot camera which must of necessity be used for such work, with conse¬ 
quent lore of sharpness to the image, lie suggested that rather than do this it would be l*etter to secure a 
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sharper if smaller miagu mid have it enlarged to the required «ize. I give this opinion for what it is worth. 
To ray leas sophisticated eye, however, it looks a* if hi s*ouui cases at least the old old difficulty of holding 
the camera steady, which most of us know at. well, had caused the defect Some people get mcr this bv 
always resting the camera on something solid, others acquire almost at once the trick of a steady grip, (U id 
then marvel at those of us who cannot The anthropologist is occasionally witnes* of unique pieties,'ami 
It IH important that he should be so complete a master of the art of auajahot photography that failure is 
impoarfble to him. 

e welcome the Imok must cordially, and look forward to seeing not only more of its kiud, but *!■*> the 
more s|<ccifiavlly scientific work nt which Miss Blackman hints. Xu doubt she is possessed of a .iivino 
.rnxiety to get as much a* possible collected before it is lost for ever, but we need not remind her that 
knowledge stowed away in a scholar’s notebooks is ofteu just as effectively lost os that which has never 
Isom gathered. It will shortly become her duty to review her poaitiou mid to make some definite apportion¬ 
ment of her time between collection and publication. n 

T. Eon. 1'iacr. 


A History of Egypt untUr the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By Ei.wtn Bkvan. London: Methuen and Co , tl>27. 

Tlih. book, which replaces MalmffYV. work of the s-uno name in Sir Hinders retrie s series, i* tu is? 
cordially welcomed as the only up-to-date account in English of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Dr. Bo van. while 
paying u well-deserved tribute to the work of his predecessor, has windy decided to re-wnte the history in 
his own way, inserting here and there a characteristic passage from Mahaffy in inverted commas. I notice 
that on p. 352 he has l«eu misled by Mahaffy into confusing the sakiya or water-wheel with the Archimedean 
screw, but t his is an exceptional dip; in general ho has sifted the contents of the earlier book very carefully 
and critically. The dynastic history is recounted in cloven pleasantly written chapters, no easy tank while 
as an interlude between the reigns of Ptolemy U and Ptolemy III we have a long description. Unrely 
denvwl from papyri, of Uie internal organization of the country. Dr. Bevan seems to have utilised alftb'e 
material t hat has come to light in recent yeora. Inevitably some of his remarks and judgment* will have 
!’ - modified when this material has been more thoroughly scrutiniwd. For instance; the theory (v, 77\ 
hat on .Nov 12 or 13, 247 me. Ptelemy III became co-regent with his father is already discredited and 
have note various other erroneous or disputable statement*, which are of no great interest except to the 
sisxrialist. But in the imperfect light of our present knowledge we may aav that the author has riven us os 

Thtiem^L ° f ^ Pt ° 1CmiUC 9tat * “ thC of h “ Work l^nnitted. It seem* to me « very successful 

on V !T^*T f ° r U,C ^ atMj * ,>ben lmt he W rowtmded one or two new theories 

" which I find it hard to agree with Iran. As regards the vexed question concerning the oim who appear* 

“r*T l "» »*w« h- »* *» «*. ■» •+* two ,f Ik. former oxpb^ti™!.!^ 

. l !' v m ™*™«k.hle with the atatermmt of tlio »cholhu,t od Thccritua xvut, UR, ,Ual AnJLoc It 
T.^.T ,T riCW U thl “ w " “ •“» *“ d >kort-lired lnr.tI.or of Kuoreotea. But the 

‘ bC rf ?" eUMren "< »■**”/ »“ d Areinoe I, and Zelder brother 

,.7, e b 7“- • N<>r “ 11I ' ,,rrTC ' to *»/ tl.it An.iooo II adopted thorn children. It woo the kin - who 
" 1 tl,L " r “ otW ' l iruU '.l» loog after her death. Nor, again, uerd j n t|„. J*, 

iew'^rr, ^' T * di ° d W,tl,0Ut b “ ri " 8 children to ^ kuahaad. On the whofe, it 

with d ^ ^*!l .a”” ° f L ^“* chu “ “ nd A™inoc “>*»- better with the rrvidmre .ml 

ith the political situation than any other that has lieeu proposed. 

. b - v Ur - k* that the dfcXft who figure* in the hiatonoal papyru* fn.„, 

arrit^d r 'T k r !L Cr - “ W ° l M wm - ,i,recti "S , " iUu '7 opera tioua frem Anti,ah I afore her huahand h,„l 
amvod^here with Uia ream Kgyptian force. A ronuuitic conjecture, hat the Oureb text remain* n, uie a 

In diaenaaing the the tax which in year 23 of Ptolcn.j II waa taken over frem the temnlce be 

I* “? Du “ inall - V ' to tUe tuaintenance of the cult of Areinoe Phikd^hu.; 

Dr. Beta., ba. overlooked one ,m,»rtant fact. The waa a tax on orchard, and vi„„v*nkv 4 „d 

*"* l ' U “‘ l^ 1 ,h « Uu,e «kcn the government waa ondaavouring to make Egvw a greoit fru t. 

txa-iallv the letters of ApoBoo.ua the dioecetes. More than that, the papyri .how that all or almoat all 
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the new vlneyanla And orchard* were in the band* of the 1 Jreek settlers. Wo cannot any how much of thfc 
dwofUH^ who i»id by foreigners, hit certainly it must here Ixvu * voiy large pcopGrtfcm of the whole 
amount. W as it equitable then that these jicople, who were developing the land with the encouragement 
of the government, should bo heavily taxed for the Imncfit of a religion which wits not theirs? It seems to 
ine that the king was perfectly right not to allow this unearned increment to flow into the coffer* of the 
^‘KJT tla11 temples. Hut in fact the action which ho took was a compromise. He retaiuod the ny hut 
tlirerted the proceeds to a State cult in which all classes of the population were obliged to tj>y»» part. 
I hiring hi* roign the Arainoeiu wiw a very great festival, at which every man was expected to sacrifice 
according to his tn«-ans and uo doubt the government maiutuiiied the service of the cult, not only at the 
festival but throughout the year, with a lavish hand. But it is probable that even from the first the proceeds 
of the were far greater than the current expenditure on the cult and that the king hud a Urge 

luilancc at his disposal. 

Tlie reform of the Egyptian calendar, as proposed by the priests in the Canopic inscription, is nacrilwd 
to a < Jreek brain iti Alexandria, aupjiortwi by the royal will (p. 3071 This seems an unnecessary assumption 
wheu we reflect that the Egyptians were quite capable of devising the required adjustment and that the 
object of it was to stabilise the recurrence of their own festivals with reference to the solar year. Why should 
we supjswe tire Alexsndriau* to haw troubled about the slight imperfection of the Egyptian calendar, which 
they had u«t yet begun to use in Alexandria, when we know that they neglected to regularise their own 
calendar, in which the dated festivals moved round the seasons with far greater rapidity than in the Egyptian 
year 1 Moreover, if the reform had l*eun ordered by the king, it would have lieon effected ; if the guremmeut 
hail taken a surious interest in it, the leap-year holiday would have been officially instituted and main¬ 
tained. 

The author has done well to dmp a Luge number of the illustrations which ap{iearvd in Mahaffy’s book 
.*utd to mid a certain number of more interesting ones. With regard to the colossal figure of the young 
Alexander (fig. 8) he might have quoted a curious demotic dating, published by Reich in the Philadelphia 
Museum Journal, in which this very statue i«* »{»»ken of. The extravagant coiffures shown in tig. 23 ore not 
earlier than the 2nd century’ a.d. and are copied from Roman models; the Alexandrian women of the 
Ptolemaic age are not to be debited with such had taste. A letter choice would have been the cluirming 
faience head of a queen, inadequately reproduced in $nnkmtit u, PL 17, and now in the British Museum 

C. CL Erqak, 

Tie de Ptdonru, grund-pr*tr« dr Thut. By £mile Sctr, with a preface by Jeax Capart. Brussels: 

Foudation Heine Elisabeth, 1927. Pp. 158. fl pistes. 

One of the most interesting Egyptian discoveries of the last ten year* was that of the magnificent tomb 
built by the high-priest of Hcrwopolis, Pub wins, for his father Xesishu and his elder brother Zedthotefonkh 
his pmlecussors in the high-priosthuod (he himself was also buried in the tomb) at Dcrwah, near Ashruftncn 
which has been published in extra*) by M. Lefebvre (Ann. Srrv., 1920, 41 ff. ; Lt Tomhenu de Petonru, 
t 'ain>, Service lies Antiquitca, 1923—i), Its reliefs are of extraordinary im|>ortance on account of their 
combination of Greek with Egyptian elements; they are documents inestimable in the history of 
Egyptian art as jireof that Greek art could and did influence Egyptian artists in a way and to on extent 
we had hardly deemed possible hitherto. No doubt there were other examples of this really Graeoo- 
Rgrptian art besides the tomb cf Petoairi*. Wo have example* of its earlier stages in the tmubs or 
Zauefer and Psamutik-uefer-amhermi, described by Maspero; but in none is the foreign art so largely 
adopted as in that of PeUwiris. Vet. we see that the artist is an Egyptian. He was not a Greek imitating 
Egyptian motives. He was an Egyptian openly anil intelligently expanding his artistic repertory by the 
admission of the artistic ideas of the foreign rulers of the land, and doing it more successfully than hia 
successors in the Roman period, not at all unnaturally, in fact. Thn result can bo seen in M. Lefebvre’* 
phi tea, of which example* are reproduced in the rather curious book befatt us by Pere Suy*. who at the 
instance of M. (.'apart, who prefaces it, has written it to popularise not only the art of Pctoeiris's sculptor 
but also, ap}»orenlly, Petmiri* himself, who does not really interest us so ranch. However M. Suy* gives va 
a more or lea* imaginative sketch of the probable life of Ptotoairis, which takes a good deal for granted, 
rs|jecially uh regard* the precise jieriod at which he lived. We agree that the probable period of his life is the 
Litter part of the fourth century B.C. It is a very |irohsble deduction from the stylo of his artist, which can 
hardly !*• any Liter than the very Iwgmniug of the Ptolemaic period, owing tic. the comparative puritr of 
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ita Egyptian elements, but* un the other hand, cannot jsxsibly l«e so early m the date to which M. Mon tot 
ascribes it (/?er. Arch, ft* sme, t. xxiii, 1926, 161 fE), a 500 n.c., on account of its strongly emphasised 
Greek elements, which, l««ide», show no trace whatever of archaic Greek style: a mere glance at 
M. Soya's Plate i is enough to show the veriest tyro that the Greek art imitated is tluit of the fourth, 
not the sixth century ilc. I see no reason to suppose that this relief (which is strongly Grneoixing, but not 
pure Greek) in of any later date than the rest of the tomb, though M. Suys apparently does (p. 18). If 
this ia so, we are afraid that M. Montet’s learned argument about the calendar must go to the wall in foot' 
of the facta .»f Greek art, ami we agree with M. Lefebtro’s date for the monument, c, 300 blc., which is 
alan fnllownl by MM I 'apart and Suys. But there are Hnffon/irmlulin to l»c considered, nrrvrtbdea. Wo 
do not hitnt that Pet osiris was a contemporary of, let us nay, Itolemy Soter, though with M. Lefebvre, 
we think it extremely probable that ho was, and that the foreign tyranny to which he refers in his inscrip¬ 
tion 9 was that of Artuxerxes Oohua But ho might be later: a fine artist like his might have lived in the 
thin! century : there is nothing in his Graccixiug style against this, though his Egyptian style seems a 
little too good. And he may have l»en referring to the Macedonian conquest, though this does not seem 
probable. The possibility however remains, just as does the other possibility also, that the reliefs may 
date earlier in the fourth century, as early as the time of the Nectunelxw, and that it is the earlier JVman 
domination that ho refers to. So that it is perhajw a little risky to sjwculate too much as to what events 
in the history of Egypt Petes iris may have seen or taken part in. The book therefore lades the element of 
reality, and is to be treated not as a serious contribution to archaeology, but as a didactic romance, of 
admirable intention and undoubted use as a means of interesting the unlearned in Egyptian matters. The 
only thing that is really interesting, however, in connection with Petoeirw ia the extraordinary' stvle of his 
tomb sculpture, and on this M. Suys does not, we think, lay nearly enough stress. Ws tmte an error on 
jx 19, on which, referring to Plate vi, the mummy-case of Petoairia ia said to liave the head **ooiffife do la 
jwmique royale (Haft) 9 : it is, of course, not the royal headdress nemrt (the so-called *klaft," which was 
incidentally not a wig at all, but a hair-bag), but tbe usual conventional coiffure of the dead. Ami why, 
on p. 14, should the writer of the Greek graffito AwoXJu.ro* be “ Phadiia, fils dA]s)Uon ■ : tbe name 
is the Egyptian /*#&, “the ibis,*' and has nothing to do with Pbrnbus, although his father was colled 
Apollftn ( = IJor). u Phcebis’' in Greek would have to lie a feminine name. 

H. R. Hta 


L'Ari iwptiau Par Cif arles Bohkix. Bibliothoqne dTiUtoire do Part ; Paris and BruwwU, Van OvM lfi*F, 
Pp. 65; 64 platen. 

Monsieur Bortmx has written a very acceptable appreciation of Egyptian art in its chief aaiwcts at all 
periods, as preface to an interesting anthology of pictures of Egyptian works of art of all kirsls, arranged 
in 64 plates. Naturally and rightly he has chosen the majority of bis examples from tbe oollectmus of the 
Louvre, now, .race tbe regretted deAth of the late M. Benwlite, under his care The remaimkr are chosen 
from the Cairo Museum, with the exception of two from Berlin (Nefretiti, of oourae, and an ‘Amarnah 
rebef), two from Turn. (Hamo«es II ami a Sebennytite royal head), and one from Florence (U.e wJll-kn,.w„ 
Nineteenth Dynasty stone head of a lady X The British Museum does not apjicar at all in the olates. and iU 
name is ^mei.Uoned mthe preface, so far *. sculpture is concerned; for although tbe portrait-statum of 
sosootn.. Ill from D^r d-Bahrl are mentiouod, no hint is given that tbe throe best of the four are in the 
British Museum. In other brunches of art the only objects in our national collection to which reference Is 
made are the famous little ivory statuette of a First Dynasty king (No. 37993) fonnd bv Petrie at Abvdos. 
and our a cuillera*ll-fanl,“ which were published not long ago in the Journal (tin, 7 ff)‘bv Mine Fnfctoi 

Th. great in Un. Victoria and Albert Museum (pUasl them bv IVtrie m. _S 

.,f it. rem.rk.ble technical interest u a triumph of giving) i. .|»o mentioned. We .re -un.nwyi that 
one at lraat of the Pruriboe limn, was not illustrated. and that the little ivory kmg w„ not illustrated 

for tbor ? “ notbu '? ““ him "< hU cohere else. Uowever. on. know. the 
difficulty of compiling an anthology such a. thin, and every,me ha, hi. own preferences “ 

.mpomible to jatirfy .vmybady, and we am grateful to M. Ilomn, ft, hi. admirable selection of th. non.,.,- 
pieces of the Louvre and of Cairo. Of those of the Louvre that are not well I™™.. , 

imrnuK*. the fine Fourth Hyuraty head of king Dedefrtr (Didonfn), PL «; the 
n. mvm; the gmn.te group of Tutr.nkh.mOn and th. god Anita <R .11;,, of which the only dmwhmki. 
tbe fact that the king's head i. broken off: the face of th. god however is no doabt an idc.dir.ed portrait 
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of him ; W, aW *D, Uif remarkable little portruit-haid of a princes in shade* of Woo 
OF about Li se time of Ameauphi* III (PL |*[). Ffcmi Cairo, brides the wril-kimwj, iim^niicccw, -vc 
'■ V4llc ' ,m - thri * m * U - utLli - Amencnuw, JH from Kaniak (PL in). The Tutrankhwnffei trowurte an* 
well rapri-di-ritecl by two plutea (K M). From the Limra we ore giran the old favourite-, such its the 
vlwoys cheerful rind welcome little “hcribts oociroapi," md the rest, including that remarkable bend .-.fa 
umn of high cheekbones m minted bmestotm from the Salt OoBsetkm .PL nm which h, always bribed 
(n« it is by M. Bnran) to the Fourth Dynasty, thot^gh parsuftally I believo it to belong to the end <>J jha 
Eighteenth. It seem* to me that the pi ere tog of the cats makes it impossible to date it Wore the midill.- of 
the Eighteenth At earliest; Mid ltd general appearance OtherwiseinolinoH me to ascHbo tfc to the tituu of 
Akhemtten, or at any fate to that or Ameuuphi* III. 1 notice that M. Eoreui aw«pt« the current 
attribution of a well-known royal head at Copehhs^eh to thu Twelfth Dynasty (p r 24 )- it mm fco me (it 
alm dr * H t(? VD " Vi&m and to Wcigall) to be undoubtedly Lite Suite or Sebaniiytite (bcc Jfwmnt, im p 
G6), like another rather similar bead at Bologna, winch in or was tinuccoiiiit/ibly regarded there us ■ jmrtmt 
of Horemheb (t), but is- certainly Sehemiytitc or even p.^ibly early Ptolatnuk. Those twn are the only 
criticisms of dAto-attribniiona by M. JWux that I would make, ami they are merely maLtere of opinion, 
of course. There appear* to be a Blip an p. 33, where JL Bareor speaks of the bant, of Nofrutiti at Berlin 
L * "pasV d Egypt* en Aliemagtn; pendant la demicre yuerre, et expose dtpuin qnsIqvHM rum™* ail Mu*> 
do Berlin. y But how could it |» |Kimible for Anything to junta from Egypt to Germany during the wjtrT 
Tilts buht with the other tbibyis front Fd^Aimu-Eiah can only have gime to Berlin Aybr-- the wnr, in full time 
of pence. 

H, R Hall* 


tfi- fsawt.tr I ffypfer. Vim Drum; STHTxm 5 H.Fr Lripzlg. Inad-Yerkg, 10£9, Pji, km, IT l^s'.-ilfuatniLsim?-, 
nod Son plate*. 

Prof Steindfirti'h book r# mere catholic than M. Boreuxlv The majority of \ta illtutratiouq are of 
objects at Burdin and Cain, it is true, as most of IT* Baretn's are ut F*ri*i jmd Cairo} but Prof StciudoriT 
due* nut Ignore England wholly; both the British Mtucuin and the AshmeleaB contribute representative 
pieces to hia platen. One of the Prqdhoe liana appears, for fmtonte, mid hii example of the u relink 
objects frr-.ni 1 Iter a kwi podia at Oxford. Several object* from t.Sie l^xivre are given, iuetudiim. uf course, 
the “scribe JiceKuipL" 

Prof, Sleindcrfr“rt twHik in very up-to-date. He not only lueludea mo^t of tl-ti chief »>f Tut fsTith*wp j n u 
treasure: in his repertory, Hui. ulno the iatoly fiHsini statue of king Zowr ae tfrikfciimli: the tiret v«kJ 
iJliifit.Tiition we have sect] of it >;p. 171), showing well the »tmnye ami clumsy shA|n' of the Mnw-headdre» 
at that early period, ;'nJ giving ,i good tdea of this rather terrifying, spectre-liku figure. Then at the 
{■tiler end of the scale he includes tlir- strange reliefs of the toinhnf Putt^iris at DerwviJi, witli their miiturc 
of Egyptian and Greek art mid their delicate arale*qijee, reminding l is of nothino bo much as uf the wall 
dtwoemkira uf -iime ItaMan house of the oinqueceutn. The Hiddle Kipgi|om M&r relinfa appear, n iiii it 
intcnsstiiig to DrUi|k'ue fliexn with Pctosiris nr e.Jflier Saite work. Tins 1 ■ ! > I Hingdutu tu well dinwii. 
‘Aiiiornfll] nAtiualiy buik>- IjuguEy, an[| lm wi-ll jllniHt,rated with nevero! of the famous etiata From thu living 
and frem atatuea found iti the “ikm-m uf the Scalpktr/ 1 Bo also is the Lite Biglitceath Dyiuurty gencradt , 
Itt it eerLui lj that the bojid nf a king on p. 211 ia really of the Eighteenth Dynasty f It does not give me that 
bnpr*HHian t thuiigh I Hhoiilil net like date it. The head nf a young man at Florence on p. in eallcd 
by Pn>£ ^kfiudaril' a 14 i^siduhoukclpf, 1, m it was by Frau Feebbeimer {Ptaitii, p. 63, ,J Kept uincr Fmu n ) t 
To mo it baa the faun of a young man, not, of a woman, and thu method of woaring the bait parted in tins 
middle won u.-o)1 by men wmler the Eighteenth Dynasty, a* wc 9ee from the statue of Aruutiophla, mm of 
Daiiu (p» 214), and tfuit of Tloretofieb at Now Yurk, puhlhibed by Wbdock in Jmr.ml, x 11534 ), Pk i-iii, 
and lutundJy ihiwing in th" same way under tin- Twontiot.li, aa we see from the sketche», uf the iiaintA-t 
1J1[1 publbihwl by Enu m in Z*h+"lt, / Otf. Syr., II.TI i ISn i.pi, J^ i f arul Spiegel 1 .erg in f*y, cit lf [IV (l&l 7 , Ta. 
Gan it any lunger lie xnaintaiiied tliat thi- head ia that of a woman, in Um of the Horamheb statuu which 
it no closely resembles. ( We may regret that Pror. Steiniiorff did not inubaju nhat stAtuc in hia anthology, 
for America would be hotter represented by it them it i* by the gold Aiuim fre-rn r.ho CftniarTTin ccILeatiou 
In t be Mutnijinjcten Museum ip, 2lftj. Tim colloction nf famous relic fs of thB time of Amen up hi a III and 
Horemhel' at Berlin, Leiden and Bologna Is most we!<M>mi 2 L 

Of Safte sculpture oua is inclined to doubt whether the bead uf an elderly pricHt. on p. i> not later 

Jourpu ot Egypt. Arch. Siv, o<j 
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than L< uni 500 v. t'hr. n From thn extraordinarily siatjcrolfotic -ityle, especially the quite iin-Egyptian 
treatment of the ■ at, i ibnuhl uiyauR 1* iiwliim I !■« date it rather ulwut 350. 

Prut Steinddrif iTHjJcuJea the amallcr arts in hk pnpe, and Mluatr*U» them wdL The gnlriitn dogger of 
Tut fruit Iinij ll'i 11 , lj 1 1 E the cIui-mxI gold sheath* appear fur the first time hi it genurtl work h« L re And wo may 
nperiany Cotnm&tid his beautiful illmdrationn on p. iJfiof four of the finest cxaiuplivi of Eighteenth hynuaty 
blue utititiQ bowtri LI nit JUfo known. Ouu with a filin'] of u girl m] indi ting nn l cushion . lijc! plfiving ;l l ■. I .nl-. 
with n monkey at her aide, beneath a trellis of plants js mindy unique : almost Furskti in irffist p**-. mnlly, 

J could h livediaptui':nl with tlmi^dmuifiiHv tiuit-b'**anil Ugly painted rikb L-tCJ- Uianfctrmuir!* of TatTiirifch 
juuilu's, pp 273-irt] nuns rhiicttn «ir mt\ godt, The tnmsIuwuT lump with it* picture \\ 272} is at any 
rult a dTunonun; but the lion uu the lid of Ilia Lm oti p. ^73 looks as if he were il awee true sit, mid in tended 
to be eaten. Egyptian taste was nut always icapeoeuhle, and personally T would not 1* the one, in my 
anthology, to draw attention to it* kjum. Hmrever, Let us make up for this with th&Wiitiful little 
wioodea M SallischuJen " or u Cmllcm-Afard 3 ' of pp. 38-AA, and the “SpicgolkajAnl " *if p. 2R7 t oat to jqmtk 
of Ottt well-known. old friends of the grand time nf the Twelfth Dyiuuty* the gold-work mid the jowels 
from IMishfir (pp. 2B1 ff!}. 

Like JI. UorcuiE, Prof, Stoindorff Include.- nreslii lecture in hi« scope, and ciyos ji good .voice ti«m of views 
of buildings of various periods, including thn rectmtty dJxcdVemi Third Djiusjai v buildings at thikkiiivik 

Needless to say, bin teat, Canning a complete introduction to bis plates, w admirably written ami will 
lie miwt useful alike to the . incline u Lug in i and tu the general render HL» dmcriptj.m of the dmv lojunpnt of 
the tomb-temple is specially clear. 

A translation of the book, with an angHdtud transliteration of tbo Egyptian nomriH ( avoiding the 
U«rtnau £1 ch"' mid £ 'j” and fuicli forma u “Edjhjct" or oven ^Wedj^jot 1 * (p. 193} for king . and 

with ulditifiuLl plates iHiartrating the British ilu*num more worthily, would probably find a ooraidurabk 
-*!. here. It could not of rrm raft 1 h- recnimiicudril without these oddstinmi] pkn-s. A Iwok on E-o,m,uj 
artj if publkhed in Engknd, mhould devote more space to diarnple# in our cullectlouM. But we wish cordially 
t" .mkcK.ivJudjji! I'roi- SU:imhnifg. courtesy as well ua acumen in pubhnhirig thnaii Ktiglkh objects tluit he 
has iodudod in tbe German odltihn. 

H. R HiLi. 

AftmuU \>f Ai^ieut Rjypi. E. By David Paton, Pfim^u>ii University Pro^: Humphrey Hilfmi, 

OjrfonJ l iLivuraity 

The woMptEOn wnl intended Hoopo of this work ?ire undouhiedly good, hur i.hit production and atyk 
ure so jHior thot we are afraid it will be of little uw,- to the HtudcuL Ajthiongh thie book in the br»L '.iiluiuo 
oF the ssrien, no introdiLation desvrtpttve of the methijd of its uae has Wen fiwn. The ciiief f.m]!, 
however, lies in the dl.ujlratimw nnd the hieroglyphic toit. The t'tgure> of IIie Jinimak to which tho 
tesi refvrv ahmild have been reproduced nn a much larger scale, and where it is possible notes at thu 
Ldonriiig shnuM love heeb added, rio that tho mdlnr would .umily be ahk to diatiaguiwh the [im-tilijkr 
feature* of aaoh type To take one eiiinpk, iiagut, nos. tt and 7. VVharo lh the distinction between R A A. 
and E. A IX 1 r I be iliuhtraticmii m the tost are much too small and verv badly drawn. On page 23 ,E. IV ' 
wo havpa copy of Mrs. Davies’s painting of * hippopotamus at Tray fnnn tho tamb of Amemsinbet This 
P 11 sample of the cardesi drawing and absurdly judaU wavlr of idle illuKtretiouN throngtiOOt tins 

work. To sum np, Mr, Patent book puts us in mind of a student's note-kook? quite luudligiblH t#i Uw 
writer but of little value bo the reader, \\\ ^ 

Tkftei TAi 1 Glory of <1 Orr<<! Putt By J FAN C apart sthl MammiLE ^'euebjouce, London, Hm. 

TLiK comprehEiiHire Hurwy of the Empire capitoii or Egypt will bo of great value both to the Jisi 
hi Egyptian art rind Jireliitj^ctura ami to the visitor who hitherto lut* boon onlv able- to turn to Baedeker 
for reference. 

The photographs are modlont, both in quality *ad election, smd M, Ckiiart h himself to A® poagrntu 
loted on a number of these which an* from Ms own camera We notice a mistake on page 250 which is 
oF some importarioe, u Ramoain wjw lu office at the cud of the reign *J Aoinmplds TH ami during part of 
the reign of his pmhxragrtr. 1 ’ Surely thiit lost won} ahodkl las sucqisarK 

in the event nf & further edition of thi« book we would like to joiggeat the iisaertiou of u monber cf 
plau-L of the empire usul tomb*, which would be df immense value to the visitor to Egypt 

Fur a non-H^«cialiHi work an ThiibtB*tiik liook k unique,. \Y B. Eire lit 
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Atf/"i,u„r <iu Unon J«lla J timon* AreMogba halutna in Bgittn A ant 1D03-I»d0>; IL U tomhu 
mtatU dell *relutetto t'ba. Ily E. Schuimbxlu. Torino: R. Muaeu di AntichitA, 1927 ft, 187* 
* leu illustrations. r ’ * 


One of the mo*t pleasant variation* of a ride through Western Thebes is to tun. up sharply to the left 
l«t«oen Mediuat Habu and Kuruat M..rSu into the Valley of the Queens’ Tombs xtni then strike off right 
up the little desert valley that leads to l*Sr el-Modlnoh. Crowds of tourist* are Uft behind: one is in the 
md solitude uf a rocky desert valley, along the aide of which ,air narrow { »th runs to the head of the 
little jmuvs where stands w.Urn. its high wall of imbakad brick the little temple of D6r el-Medlnali. Further 
twi the path, avoiding the enormous hole which was dug probably fur the tomb of some noble or king of the 
Wcventh Dynasty, goes on by Uu> rocky dale behind Sbdkh *Abd d-Kunmh to D6rcl-bahri. It. this region 
fruitful tomb-excavations have been carried on by the Americans and the Italians, and more recent!v by 
the French. The excavations of M. Bruy ere and of Dr. Schiaparelli in the valley were situated near the 
temple «f DOr el-Modtuah and between it and the Valley of the Queen*, where Schiaparelli had already 
dug. The Jirwent volume describes the important contents of the intact tomb-chamber of KhaT a chief 
royal architect under tho Eighteenth Dynasty, and of his wife Meryt, which was discovered and excavated in 
11*W. The chapel of thin tomb No. 8) has alwaya been knowu: for references see I'ortub and Moss, 
BMuyru,^ i {Tht Theban .Y^cropolu), 57. The objects found in the chamber have been 
ut Turin for twenty years, and it is odd to our thinking that their publication should have been delayed 
for twenty year*. But all things oorne to those that wait. However, by this delay Schiaparelli lias misled 
h.s market. Tutenkhamon has intervened, and our appetite for the contents of intact Egyptian tombs 
lias been somewhat jaded. However, despite Tutenkhamon and luya and Tuyu, the content* of the tornh 
of KlioT am of very great interest, and tell us several things that wo did not know bofore or illustrate more 
completely things that we did know. 


hhur, the i U | *=* 3 J ih WM • chief architect at the end of the reign of 

Tuthmosis 111, oonfinned in uffico under bis two successors, and died in tbs reign of Ameuophis III. If be 
died about 1405 ac. And was already chief of the works under Tuthmosis Ill, £*. before !43o, he will, if he 
wiis appointed to his office at about the age of thirty, about 1460 (let us say), liave been eighty-five at hie 
death, which is a good age, quite good en.mgh, one would think. But Schiaparelli for some reason (p. 190) 
makes him bam under Tuthmoais I, which would mean that he was at least a centenarian at his death, 
probably about 110 years old, which is not at all probable. It would interesting to have his muramv 
examined; but this Schiaparelli tells us nothing alxmt: there is no description in tho Ux>k of anv 
scientific examination of iL It is not probable that he was more thau 85, and he may have been five years 
younger, at his death. Nor is there any description of tho mummy of Meryt. 

Of their splendid coffins (Figs. 17 ffi), however, And of the remarkable objects buried with them, 
Schiaparelli gives genera! descriptions aud very good photographs. The contents of tho tomb were found 
lumped up much in the same way as they were in the tomb of Tut'aukh.itnfm,so that tho chamber looked 
much like a furniture-repository. The some linen covers were found stretched over important objocts, such 
ns the coffins. The funerary papyri, which are very finely written and vignetted, ore fully described and 
illustrated (Figs. 31 HI). But the discoverer thinks too much of the wooden figure of Khaf (Fig*. 32 ffi whit 1. 
is not a good example of t he art of the time. 


The chair on which it was found standing with some usliabti* (Fig. 38) is a good example, the other 
furniture numerous l»ut normal, with the exception of a little “ garden-Ubln ; ’ of reed (Fig. 103) which rui^bt 
have come from modern Japan. The many and various funeral boxes are all good and interesting. But 
(with the exception of the golden cubit, to be mentioned later) the moat interesting things of all iu the 
t.unl. are the clothes, bedclothes, towel*, eUx, of which there were a great number, placed m rolls (Fig*. 64-67). 
The clothes nqtecially are must interesting and rather disconcerting: they do not quite tally with ideas 
derived from the statues and paintings. The heavy winter aloevcless tunica, for instance, are a .urprise 
*> are tbe ^ured bunions and, to a less extent, the long fringe*. We should have liked Schioiairell. to 
illustrate lay-figures with some of these things on, to see how they look. Of course one has t« allow fur 
•tarelung and gaufloring, which would moke a difference in their ap|*»mm*. A queer touch ia the laundry 
mark on each garment, Meiyts wig (Fig. 74), with its cover and basket, is a good example of it* kind 
Of the men the ,minted jittery funnel (Fig. 45) is unique, and most interesting, os are also the metal 
strainers, Fig. 52, with the accompanying drinlring-ajiparatm. of metal and forums We can compare tbe 
leaden drinking-syphon with ha *tnuuer-cnd found at ‘Amarnah in 1921 and'now in the British Museum 
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(No. 55,I4fl; exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, case Ej. Of the pottery SchiajMrelh notes (ju Mo) 
forms almost indistinguishable from some of the Middle Kingdom ; mother proof of the shortness of the 
period separating the Twelfth from the Eighteenth Dynasty. The metal vane-stands ore very tine, e*|iednllv 
one in openwork that proves the Eighteenth Dynasty date of the similar but more elaborate stands at Leipzig 
published by Steindorff {Blbteztit*, p. 146; And A'suW dcr Agyptrr, p. 300; os Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
otherwise might have l*eu thought to be Ptolemaic. The wash-hand basin and ewer of bronze (Fig. 117) 
are singularly beautiful, and might well be Japanese. The wooden case of the curious leather object . Fig. 51), 
supposed to be a level, looks oddly Roman or Coptic with its incised design, but the zigzag round the 
rusettc is not Roman. The most interesting instrument, and in some ways the most valuable object found 
in the tomb, in the golden cubit-rule with inscriptions of Amenophia II, referring to hin opening of royal 
buildings at llennopolis, which was no doubt presented to Khar by that king on that ixkhuuou ( Figs. 155 , 156 ;. 
M E...di lamina d’ oro, sostenuta intenuvmeute da anima di legno" (pi 168). The incised inscriptions are verv 
unusual, cwjccially that referring to llc.rmopolis: y ^ .j — j ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ ij - 1 

$-?* = o* Schiaparelli thinks this refers to the starting forth of the king on the Asiatic canqwign of 
his second year (c. 1446 ac.): on his way north from Thebes; u Ctim« Rif , his heart rejoicing, into the 
house of hin venerable father Annin. Hi* soldier* with him were as locust**. He stayed at licnjio}K)liii; 
he built (tic) the walled house of rAa-khcpcru-R<y on the second day of the inundation, when the river 
rose at the time of {it*; widening." It is not a case of a ‘piccolo tempio,* as SchiajKvrelli says, but of u 
secular building, probably little more than u walled royal kiosk. No doubt KlioT built it, but whether ho 
did it in oue day we do not know. Perhaps he did, and that was why he was given the golden cubit-measure. 

Another present, from royalty was a small handled saucer of electrum, with the incised i*renumen of 
Amenophia III (Fig. 157 a no doubt given to Khar i n his old age as a mark of the young king’s favour, and 
with a further inscription in black, UN y i ^ j§. added after his death, union it was a special post¬ 
mortem gift from the king’s store of such thiugs to the funeral equipment of his distinguished subject, 
which is equally possible. A scribe’s palette with inscription of Araenmes, a very important court officer, 
flabcllifer on the right hand, superintendent of all the works of the palace ami of the treasuries, decorated 
with the golden fly, in the reign of Tuthmosia IV, was uo doubt a present from him to his more humble 
colleague. Rut the great situla (Fig. 158) with the inscription of the scribe Usenet, jiriest of the deceased 
queen Mutnofrit and hem-ta of the princess SiUmun, w.is jterhape not a present from anyliody, though we 
do not know how it came into Khar’s possession: it w*i* made probubly some time before he was l>»ni 
about a century before it found ita last resting-place in his tomb. Other object* in the tomb cited by 
Schiaparelli as present* can hardly be such: we may instance the draught*-box of u certain rather 
reverend gentleman, devoted to the service of AmOn, named Mery-buuret, j[ 0 ^ (not ‘Boner- 

merit,’ as Schiaparelli says; which would be a woman’s name), which bear* funerary inscriptions for 
Mery-bcuret, and so wo* uo business of Khar's, properly speaking. Nor had it, properly speaking, anything 
to do with another person, the superintendent of the king’s work* NcferfceU-f, who is represented’ on it 
seated with hi* wife and receiving funerary offering* from hi* son, whose uarue, so far as I can read it 
from the illustration (Fig. 161 ) is Mery-beuret. I may be wrong, as it is difficult to see, and Schiaparelli 
d»*e» not give the name of the sou, which however is certainly and so presumably { ^ although 
this has not .wcurred to Schiaparelli. It explains the oocurraooe of the names of both Nefcrfcebcf and 
Mery-bcuret on the same object: Mery-benret commemorate* his father and mother on his own funerary 
draughts-box. Besides this box, a w,dking-»tick with a long funerary inscription of Ncferbcbef cut on it 
wa* also found in the tomb, and the stick of a Kharemuaa, who bore the same title ** Khar 

Now Khar may be the same person as Kharemuaa: names were shortened at that timin’thU wav we mav 
instance User-Amftn, of tomb Na 131 at Shekh ‘Alxi-el-^nmah (recently published by de Gaum InnJ 
Bull. Met. if a*. X. 1926, u, 42) who was usually called pUin ‘ User.’ So wc may discount Uie t 
existence of this Kharemuaa, and suppose with reason that this stick was a present to Khar frxilu hituself. 
or rather from hi* executors, as it too beam a funerary inscription (j^), like the stick and draughte-box 
of Xefarfcebef and Mcry-benret. The most probable explanation of the existence of the two Utter objects 
in Khar . tomb t* Uiat it was not originally made for Khar, but housed the burial* of Xeferfeebsf and his 
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■on Mery-benret, who wure evicted from it for *omn reason by Kha^, when two pieces of their tomb-furniture 
w^re left lehiiul The fiict that Neferholwf was apixirently a predecessor of Kh*r in office (bo was 

_» 1*- 1“D), may or may not supply a hint us to motive. He livod not very long Worn 

Kha^, for the inacrqrtionB of Mery-l*?nret am to my mind no earlier thau the reign of Tutluuusis III, 
though the scene of offering to Neferhelief looks older. The only other explanation is that Kiwi/ bought 
from the maker the dratights-boi which Mery-b*mret hiwl had inscribed for his and bis father’s tomb, but 
luul rejected for some reason, and tliat Khaf forgot to substitute his name on it for that of the original 
owner, before he died, and his heirn omitted to do so after his death. Such an explanation, although possible 
in the ai*> of one thing, becomes less preliable when we are dealing, as now, with two: for Ne/crhehef* 
stick has also to be taken into consideration. Anyhow there can la* no question of any present from a 
benevolent friend of Khan's in this case. 


Among other things in the tomb tho provisions ora also worthy of special notice, especially the loaves 
and above all tho cakes and biscuits in various forms, three-cornered scones (like the loaf from Der cl- 
bahri [Bnu Muh. No. 40,942} published by’ mu in Naville and Hall, Ihir ei-bahuri, Xlth Dyt i„ ul ]x 24 , 
pl. xix), Ars-vases, figs, papyrus-flower*, J -signs iT), and gnats (Fig. 136), reminding us much of the similar 
“mixed Uscuitw" found by Sir Aurel Stein at Astana, near Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and dating from 
th« T'ang Dynasty, c. 650-760 A.D., which were exhibited at tho British Museum last year. 

A very remarkable tliiug is mii alabaster vase in which is a medicament: an oil or ointment (pi 154) 
containing iron and morphine (“an grasso di nut urn vegetnle, continente ferro etl ogpio”). Tho opium is 
understandable; but the in>n is a surprise. However, iron was now well known to the Egyptians, though 
very precious, os the dagger of Tutsan k ham On shows so far os arms are concerned. And it would npj>ear 
that its medical use was also known. 

There remains little more to lie said with regard to the objects found, excc]>t to meutiuu a formidable 
leat her truncheon left behind by a taskmaster of the workmen (Fig. 14) and to note that there is a contri¬ 
bution to the vexed question of Egy ptian lighting in a bronze lamp in the form of a bird, mounted an a 
slender wooden stand in the shape of a lotus-column (Figs. 127-8). 

The outer chajiel of brick, originally pyramidal, which has been known since the time of Wilkinson, was 
well pointed, so far as the vaulted notf is concerned (Figs. 164 , 166 ), ami hAa recently attracted the attention 
of Mr. de (jakis Davies (DhIL J ftt. Jfu*. X. )’., 11*22, n, 61). The stele “oli« da oltre un secolo fa [xirto 
delle eoUetioui del Museo di Torino” (p. 184), where it is No, 162 , is remarkably poor. On it Khar and 
Meryt receive ot luring* from their son Amonemopet (Fig. 165 ). 

From the above it will have Iwrii seen how interesting the contents of this tomb are. Schiaparelli's 
account is easy ami flowing, but lacks precision. It ia readable, which too many aooottnts of excavations 
are not, and which this deserved to be. But it is not scientifically precise. We do uot want the whole 
book to be a dry catalogue; but we do ask nowadays for an inventory of all tho objects found, with the 
measurements of everything, and we do ask for the complete text of every inscription, so that one has uot 
to guess at a reading with a magnifying-gloss as in the case of the probable name of Merv-benrut in the 
scene of the offering to Neferhebef and his wife on Mevy-bouret's draughta-box (above, p. 204). And in 
the illustrations we do ask for a scale against every object. Schiaparelli not only does not give u» a 
single one, but he does not mention in his text the measurements of all the objects described, by any means. 
Schiaparelli ib on Egyptologist of the older school, and the strict discipline in these matters of the 
younger archaeologists (which to them is second nature) is not adopted by him. Apart from this, however, 
we have nothing lmt praise for this fine publication. Schiaparelli may be of the older school, and so 
lack the scientific precision that the younger school demands, but he is an Egyptologist of great position 
and knowledge, ami he has giveu us of his l>e»t in this edition of the treasures of ancient civilization which 
he was lucky enough to discovur in tho tomb of Kha^, and which tho museum of Turin is to be congratulated 
on |**MC8aing. We cannot close this appreciation of tho book (which the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
General Direction of Antiquities and Fine Arts, baa forwarded to us through tho Embassy and the Director 
of the British Museum) without a further reference to the excellence of the photographs and of their 
reproduction in photogravure, which is a credit to Italian workmanship. We wiah we could say the same 
of the jirinting of the hieroglyphs, which is very binl; they arc of an ancient fount, and sometimes look m 
if they were wood-bl«»cka. Tlie other printing is so exoellent that wo would suggest that Schiaparelli 
should not in future disfigure hia l*»oka with so ImuI a fount, but should advise tho “O.P.E.S.* (his printers) 
to invest in Dr. Gardiner’s ucw fount which we use in the Journal. 
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Kindertpirlzettg au* niter Zrit. By Karl Gkuukh. Berlin. M>27. 

t>r. Kari Grober, of Munich, has published with the Dcutachcr Kun*iv*rlag, «if Berlin, an interesting 
volume on children 1 * toys of all ages from Twelfth Dyuuaty Egypt to the nineteenth century, which 
devoted a abort unction to ancient Egyptian toy*. Seveml examples in the Britiah Museum are illustrated, 
notably the well-known wooden walking lioness with the moveable lower jaw (No. 16671), the jerking toy 
(on the monk*y-oo-*-«tick principle) of a bound and prostrate negro prisoner being worried by a bound 
(No. 26254), and several dolls. The lioness is described n» a tiger: although the toy ia of the Roman 
period. when the tiger liad no doubt become known to the Egyptians, wo think it more proliablu that 
a lioness was intended. The prisoner-and-hound toy, which is of die Nineteenth Dynasty or i«u«aibly of the 
Eighteenth, throws rather an unpleasant reflection on tbo sort of royal jMistime that wan considered 
appropriate then to l* reproduced as a child's toy. Other toys illustrated, of thu same typo. aiw the very 
remarkable wooden ichneuiuou (mongoose) pouncing cm a snake, in the Leyden Museum, the early figure 
(Twelfth Dynasty T) grinding com or kneading bread, also at Leyden, and die crocodile with moveable lower 
jaw (Roman, at Berlin. The common Roman horses on wheels of course appear. But of the two supposed 
toys from the Louvre, a stone lion and faience hedgehog mounted on wooden four-wheeled carriages, we 
believe that the lion and the hedgehog cannot originally l*long to the carriages. Those are no doubt both 
Roman ; but the hedgehog is Suite and the lion i* difficult to ilatc, hut probably not Roman. We believe 
that here is an example of the way in which in pre-arc haeologicol days unrelated things w«iro often put 
together to “look pretty." Whether the lion and die hedgehog themselves are to lie regarded strictly 
speaking as toys is doubtful; certainly die Sixth-Eleventh Dynasty wooden figures of servants, nl»n 
illustrated, are not; they are, of course, funerary models, placed in the tomb, and should not have been 
included. Tbo Ixxjk is finely got lip, the photograph* are excellent, and the descriptive text intereating. 

H. R. Hall. 


/ papiri iemtici del Mtueo di Torino. II iiiornuU d*Ua Seceuptdi di Ttbe, Vol. I, a cura di Ulustmt Ik/rtf 
e T. Eric Pxzt (foacieolo 1), Torino, Fratdli Booca editori, 1P28. (Obtainable from Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, and Ocuthner, Paris.) 

The appearance of this first part of a systematic publication of the papyri of Turin, uue of the uuwt 
importaut collections of aucient Egyptian jiapyri in existence, U certain of a warm welcome from 
Egyptologists. So fragmentary is the condition of most uf the pipyri that an adequate publication of 
diem was hardly possible until uow when Egyptology bus exercised itself upon them more or Iww for 
a whole century, and n combination of skill in reading the hieratic, fitting the fragments aud reproducing 
the result by photography has found also a publisher willing to undertake the heavy onet of issuing 
the work. 

While, in November 1824, Chauipolliou waa at Turin studying the Drovctti collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, he relates that after examining those papyri that were well preserved be wo* brought to 
a table ten feet long covured “at least six inches deep" with fragment*. In this heap of hieratic writings 
(only some thirty months after his first decipherment of a hieroglyphic sigu!) his practised eye and keen 
intelligence recognised the remains of a chronological list of kings and many other important document* 
licaring royal uamtaj, discoveries which he briefly describe* in his Second* lettre au due de Riant*. In 
1H26-7 the erratic scholar Sey&rth extracted from the mam every fragment of the Papyrus of Kings and 
fitted them all together with great Ingenuity In a series of which first Lepsius and then Gardner Wilkinson 
published facsimiles. Forty years after Chatupulliotia visit a ucw )>eriod of activity commenced. Lepsiua, 
Lichlciti, Chabas and Dovdria published some iui|sirtAnt document* from tlie collection, and in 1869-76 
Ibxcsi, the acting director of the museum, having summarily catalogued the fragments and suppliod Plrytr 
in Holland witli tracings of many of them, the latter issued no lam than 158 targe plates of facsimiles with 
commentaries and translations. 

About thirty years ago Professor Schiaparelli, the present director of the museum, began a systematic 
sorting ami fitting together of thu fragments, most of which proved to be of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
Signor Botti in hia spare time ha* continued this work (excluding only the fragment* of funerary 
document*) and has lately published uoUa of several very interesting discoveries—renmant* of a register 
of households, and of a hymn celebrating thu deeds of Tuthmosis III in Asia, a precursor of the so-called 
“ !*•»«» »f PcnUur° of Rarncme* U. Now, collalwmting with Professor Feet, mir tireless Editor, who as 
we all know has made a special study of the judicial papyri of the Twentieth Dynasty. Botti has trtgnn the 
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pnbliciti-in, cmruufticmg with a group of fragment which lia,*1 «reu brought into a final *utt, ■ .f preparation, 
rti* 1 publishing hmuw nf FnieSi fajoea moat m,tbjy supporting the cntarpriEjci 

Th * njr TIipIh'* with its sum ptunu* private tombs and its fabulously rich raynl Hepukbn- wa.- 

« citfiitTH nf grant activity during ilin Now Kingdom and the home of a large popukUnD of prbwta mid 
I'tirkrai'H Employ h t ar, thu bmiN and tomplrai The mwt val liable ym| e^tennive seri&s of the fr-i^rucnts at 
lurin einlndiBg Mu- Papyri i a nf Kintr> that which belongs tp joumab, which when oonipJeto pmtxibly 
gniv 4 record ■/ the prawrijiul events . -i&ceruicg the racrepoto during the L.tnir part of the Twentieth 
Itvim.-ry. Muiitii that some of iheiji had l«eu complete' The cobstnudDu of royal tnnLt, the robberies 
Tnnm them, tb»- commissions nf enquiry, tLo equipment and ttHTtparitian of the office of nuinagement, the 
d-.’iys (if ftocTSHhm of tlm □) w isre Unmessldc kEu^ would nil have beeiit reui] in blm-k ond white (of mlht 
I'h .wrn 'iik II io jtipyri, but aK' only tattered page?) of -.wne iwilated portions liavn l*>ei:i preserved. 

In thi« first Lii-tnI ejl^h t we are given a pint* 'if A journal of the end of year 1.3 and Ibo beginning 
tif V'-ur 14 written run hunk and front "f two fragrowita. The editors show tlui! the reign is that nf 
Xefortnrf'f, iMmm.inJv known ah Hamzat IX. The remains of the recto ms entirely occupied by a hist, in 
three |wny>, *.f Imal* .and other equipment Ydlued in -liver det/tn and itta. On l.hc three page* of the vorw 
is it diary from the fifth cpagonienal day nf ymr hi, apparently with UtHcr break in the fnigiiMnta, to the 
i vrenty-foLirth day or mure of the hrst tnunth of inundation of your l-L, is* id an it one mouth; yet the 
ihI itorn point .nit that there ure -.nrinijH difficulties -m to the date on which tin' change from rear 13 
t' ' year 1 -I tntik place, Bauch' she phot-igriij'hii! platen there is ,t very useful ilj&gTnm of the fragments and 
ft th±! ; ugeu * *f writing. There is a diagram also of a much longer series of abiiit thirty fragments, 
and kriaJE, M f the journal nf year IT, of which sixteen i^gea are rocognij^abhi on the recto mat about the 
11' number on the vereo. The entries for each <in\ vary from oum liuu to twenty and for mouths 
I-1 jet her the prim-ipu' and oft ph the only item mi* tliur the workman were not wo rking , th" r-'Ji&on being 
k|i|u*reath rii.ir ritcir wages or food duji-plieft ^vere in mfreura all the tiiut Almenoo of “ntrjut^erB” or 
of H Libyans'' is jJhi. uften noted, hut the csju-t algTiificiuice mf this. tanlvklLaing entry in not vot, appjrmL 
At the same time ctiquirifri were biLLig conducted iaU> nbbodn i>f tomUi, which wire indectUikcly to hlCTe 
taken place in niteh a diwotynnireil sI i^lis of things. 

Almut one-third of tld^ papyrnw i.- putdinhad in tbu fa-i'kidtiH- Ftmr pageu give the tiamea of eight 
l-'UHoua Lmpn<wu>i f, ,r tomb n>ld < j ry iud tho rations allowed far them aod for others; the otiter pngei 
record many [mriiaulara frmn the middle of tin- fir«t wiatar month to the middle of tltfi t hird of yesr 17 
iluring which the workmen wore .svilt arwl daing nothing nml tlie mo&t important Unvmes* w** rhnL 

of tho nilfiifrie^, the oinforaicuui nf seme of the thievoH I mi rig nainnlied. 

Tims- fr.-ioiufHitaiy j rmmuU mciiticm people and oYnnt* that sppcutr id^i in other [lapyri In Train and 
the British Mu-niira, Very little id all th™ had l*en publish id prerioualy—only nf two 

by Flcyte ami in tracing and with little andof the contents. It bi Tint until the whole 

hue tsMii puhhjahod tli.it wo i:an rejilizu Its con trsljuti■ '-n Pi the picture of Ancient Eaypttan life „L an 
ohmning urisk. 

Tht Author-..' method of publication in the most complete poeaible: the fragment.!- are carefully listed 
and iliwcrilxd, and all the writing in turned into hieroglyphic in plat' &oomwp«rsJing to the fuoaimile and is 
tmufllftteii with brief but learned comraattHy. 

Hit- following com-t tiini-' iiiid Iuivl* Mccraral to mo in tv.dirtg the fmgmenU. 

<?/yrar 13 : 

Pays.' ft. L li,'. mu-1 k 1 the jiw-boit ufNiiuri Httly II. a-i, 35 ; cf, lirugaoh, || 7 « t 14 fiC. 

Page | T vbt>d, L ft. 11 Thi- da.v the waslr arrived (hank H frntu Um -anjth (lit 'going iitirlU'h whnreik.it bn 
la.ni gouf to bring the -toi-tuid priest - if Annin. 1 i» fer ^^=ss=. 

/&., L LL ' The intipocter of the pro rim* dopartad say ing * V’Te will report to t he riznir’ (i>, ■ in tend me 
pftpiDrt to t.hc viriw 1 .', Jt-i the -teribe Fbs* «ri^ smiting for theiiL' 1 
Fiigc 2 . ver*.>, L 3t “ The workmen cun& n 

dtuumiia/ o/fir IT : 

Pugp 1, B. recto, l 3- Ocrtninly ]JJ not *=% J : L 4, ^ \ 9»&J4 tu me the real equivalent of thin common 
tiito group; I. &, " hungry, short of their {m -my for **-!»#) prDvisian» p j 1L |ri, it, L IB, "regardii^ 

all proviajonn' f L 25, mid before tefrttr. 

Page 2. B, rncto, h 17. Omit “pesoatore"; 1, 30, “ : 1. 31, for "Makr mi 1 ’ ratbi±r "mount, h +l rich 3 ' 
We .-.LllI: ali look forward to the coiifcinu&iiuu of the Lt Journal * in thin fint [.'LibUcatimt, 

F. Ll. llBErfriij, 
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A PAINTED TERRACOTTA HEAD IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xvi and xvii. 


The head in the British Museum (No. 21820) of which photographs are published 
in Plates xvi and xvii is an interesting piece, unpublished previously, so far as I am 
nware. It is said to have been found in the Fayvurn, but for this there is nothing but 
the word of the man who sold it to the Rev. GreviUe Chester, from whom it was acquired 
in 1887. From the facial traits it has usually been taken to be a portrait of a woman 
Its date has generally hitherto been assumed to be Roman, but for no vciy cogent 
reason that I can see. It is odd and difficult to place, but it can hardly be of tho Roman 
period. The treatment of the features makes this unlikely, and I cannot believe it to be 
Roman, and am inclined to assign it to the Eighteenth Dynasty. It looks to me like a 
work of the reigns of Tuthmosls IV or Amenophia III, between 1425 and 1375 n.c. The 
way in which the nose, mouth, and chin arc modelled is to my eye distinctly reminiscent 
of work of the end of the fifteenth century. 

If so, is it a man or a woman! One would say, certainly a woman. But an Egyptian lady 
of that time should have a much longer coiffure, parted in the middle. This short wig or 
hair with the square fringe over the forehead (not worn then by women) looks more like 
that of a man. The head may represent a young man. Young male portraits at this period 
not seldom present a rather feminine contour. But the point cannot be definitely decided 
as it can in the case of the well-known bust of a young man of this period in the 
Birmingham Museum of Fine Arts (cast in the British Museum) which is of course with¬ 
out doubt male, despite tho fact that it has mistakenly been attributed to the opposite 
sex 1 . The coiffure in No. 21820 is not quite of the regulation male type, as is that of the 
Birmingham figure, but is very like it. But if the head is not of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and is that of a woman, the only suggestion I can make is that it belongs to the Old 
Kingdom (Fourth-Sixth Dynasty), like the wife of the Shekh el Med (who has “bobbed ” 
though parted, hair), and that docs not seem to me to be at all so probable as an 
Eighteenth Dynasty origin. 

It i. a corions piece. For one thing, it is not the broken 08 upper port of * fimire 
It u> » bust, intended to be fitted either on n simple pedestal-block (and no be a «jm D |„ 
bust), or possibly on to o body of o different material, wood perhaps. For the shoulder- 
part is hollow to fit over the tenon of the body<?) below; and the edges of the bust are 
carefully rounded off and the paint covering the whole ia carried round them into the 
cavity. But there arc no arms. This is then a true bust. And so H is in all probability 
just a sculptors model, and had no body. 1 

' 8,8 "T-'V" k*" ,< , I9 V ) ' T Tl ‘“ is '”' rt of ‘ " mt “ l 8™up of a nuu> and hi. wife, of . in* 
comoiou .t that too.; his wife’, land »«eosll» man’. lawlc, in the usual affectionate position. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 
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croJn T"^' ", ^ ^ , "' ) ia h ^ ,lt; *• *«* fro,, chin £o 

I ‘" matena l “ teaaeotta, well bated brown-red pottery with a 
1 -. p red surface reinforced by rod paint; this is beat preserved on the lower ran The 
handled appearance of the right bolder is dne to the rubbinga*,!™ 5?,j£ 

“ 5 2^ * On the 

forehead, ofTtacfc on one eye, and of bLk on the " d ‘T* ° n the 

and^nrt np^eMfo' ThXh’rT iX™ 8 “* kdivid ™*°Partrait^tVkr^outh 

S«“4SJt3i13 2 ££ - 

on the right side has been charred and hJ broken away iJZ,*’i ^ °J 
ft is evident that the win »„ slannnd ™ Z ,[ 7 7 7 j 'T^ “ bl “ ken,d 
thy; it b not altogether of one piece with the rest offclte held *5 getting 

~ js?in3^sas i t ti “,1 “ hDuw x ^ £s£ 

Inter is diffinnlt “foXa^ *“* « ^ >* art " f «• I-»- or ia 

« «* i-*~ * Indicated 
the noee, and with careful J* 

obviously well characterised. Is it of the Eighteantb Dynasty or of the Old Kh.^1 r“ 

^the middle ^ “* 

this head, tb f 

*S? ° n 7 Lfi head ' but lave &*ed OS. I doubt th^.^wev^r ^Tth^int^ kt 

not rounded ofi so as to show part of the ear, as it' normal “ ^ b0,, “ «W* “ d 

The face (thouX of StjSSffiS " T 

*? £**s SJttsat 

^ 1 -V thatit is highly likeiy^LTforeai^eXrXm 
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THE PIG AND THE CULT-ANIMAL OF SET 

By P. E + NEWBERRY 


i 


Plates xviii and xix. 

I. The Domestic Pig in Ancient Egypt, 

The domestic pig nas already known to the Egyptians of predynastic times; small 
model* 1 of it in day have been fuuri i in graves ol that period at Abydos and elsewhere 
in Upper Egypt. A glazed figure of & bow 1 dating from the First Dynasty has bean 
discovered at, Vbydos (PL xviii.. fig, L), and it is remarkable that it is similar in shape 
to the faience amuletjc sows that were common in Saite times (PL xviii, lig. 3), The 
earliest mention of the domestic pig in literature occurs in the biography of Methen 0 , 
aui official who^ under one of the monarch* of the Third Dynasty (cirra 2900 mtu), held 
imp ortant administrative post* in Lower Egypt, He says that on the death of hb 
father he was given the deceased man’s property, which included “people and small 
cattle," the latter, according to the determinatives of the word used, comprising asses 
and pigs 1 . Swine {Stw) are mentioned in the inventory of Thutmekht 1 * possessions given 
in the Story of the Peasant* l.cmvi T2i_H i jrt.c.L An Egypt ]an sage*, describing the 
conditions of his country during the civil wars between the Thebans and the Herakleo- 
polit^ns, says lira! so scarce had food become that men hud perforce to M eat herbs, 
and wash them down with water; no fruit nor herbs were to be found for the birds, 

and even ordure (!) wan taken, away from the mouth of swine.” Under Seaosfcris 1 

(l[|fi0 b.c.) u certain Menfchuwoser 7 wa< placed in charge of the royal farms, and he gives 
as one oi his titles £5 “Overseer of I'll wine. “ the only instance of such a title that has 
been found in Egypt, That pigs were bred in considerable numbers through out the Nile 
Valiev in the New Kingdom is proved by several contemporary statements. Henni H , 

Mayor of El-Knb, saya that he possessed 100 abeep, 1200 goats, and 1500 [jigs. The 

royal scribe Amenhotep records, 9 that among the property given by King Amenophia HI 
to the temple of Ptab at Memphis were 100(1 piga and 1000 young ( !) pigs. In the reign 
ol Seti I the pig woa bred Ed the temple domains at Abydos lu . In the Ebera, Hearst, and 

1 Britiuli Museum No. trt'XUiU; Iii«raionpolif t i, PL mi, N. 

’ rpTHiE, jAyeA-n, “t LL v i h No. BS t and p. 25. J Stmt, UrfrindeOy I, 3. 

* In tilt] &utnip $teLi (Ahmmdar I !j i j± tha Cairn Museum, the witiJ ifivimn, "cattle, 1 ’ in determine!, by 
tlinie oiexi, n nun, u gazelle, a pig and an ^ SrpjrE, t/r^unde,^ griczA.^m. Zeit t To), 

& ViMiEiLHAXO'tjAaoiXPlL, Ihf Kings* tic/ /AtKCTH, Tuf. 24, !. 138, 

* GjSiDLXEH, AlfeuMuUoiU <if UT4 Egyptian Stoft, 45. 

1 O. L, Rajsom x, Th* Stda vf MntM.ruw.Mr, IN. 1 Hethts, Cfoh**4iW, rv, 75, L 16. 

1 Pcmrrn J fctnpkw, v T PL Uu, L 24, An ttnomit papyniH in the handwriting itf the late New Kingdom 
(MAaiKTTE, Pcpirrv* r.yyptie-ns 4n Matt** ds Bavktq, ll, PL v . ulso refpri tn nwiua. 

19 Professor Griffith m hi* pjijjcr cm the Ahydos Decree of ticti I p.% Xmiri in Journal, rm, SM (L, 
tmndiitea the word fitw (Unm 50, 56, 59) hj "dogs/ 1 but thL in otmoiody ;tu error; tbs LWeatic^tud 
journals waned are Idiie, rang goats ;uid piga, Knr the reading |y w see p, footnote 9, and cf. (L 804, 

foo LUCitt) J, 


> 
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otW medical papyri^ the blood, gall, liver, etc., of pigs were often directed to be uaed 
iri medical prescription* 1 . Tn Kemu^tomh 1 at E3-Kub occuw the earliest representation 
of domesticated swine in an a^rit ultmral sc, ne. In iht tomb of Fabezi 3 , alao at EJ-KIb. 
a ewineberd is figured driving a drove of pigs. In three tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
at Thebes 1 swine are again depicted in agricultural scenes (PI xix, figs, i and 2), an!] 
! Q }*° of lLtfa * anirnui^ are shown being driven over fields ol newly sown corn to trnad 
lt m * -* custom tfi at still prevailed in Egypt a thousand years Inter when Herodotus 5 
varied the Nile Valley. In Graeco-Roman times swine were bred in considerable numbers 
throughout the country* A to was imposed upon them, and there are many refer¬ 
ences m the papyri of the period to swineherds* and pig-merchants T * At the present day 
pig-breeding in Egypt k mostly confined to Coptic villages 8 . but in some of the larger 
towns of Upper Egypt considerable numbers are reared by the Greek merchants for export 
to Cairo and Alexandria. 

II, Names for the Pig In Ancient Egyptian. 

The commonest name for the domestic animal was //*, tem St 4, 

pi. tyt; Coptic jpg: fern, pL cui&t. It $£ fimt found in texts of the 

HeratlmpoliUn Period; as^| (oifer. £|), Zeitachr.J. dg. Sjrr.. Lvm, 17*, 20*. 

1 In the Heant Medku! Papgrv*, i n, i 4 ; tbun* lh ft pra&oripttoi, “against the bite of a ihl*. 11 
~ TTLCJ-IL, If, tU-Dm iria</j of Et Kufi, IF, p|, iv. 

! Tyioh-Gmftitii, The JWtA cf Pbhri, PL liL 

* SrtEOBLnEBo-XrwHSBBrp JStpott on &mr Excarntiont in tkm Theban Aecropotu, PL ijii, fl . 14. 'p| Jfl 
LlTii.-trjimn givau iu U ris, tlu'. 1 + j± npreddaid from ,1 tradng of the eoenc of swine m the tomb of 
Inertti No. &1 at ThuW This aeons L uowmncb mutilated ; a iwiieil dmwiugof jr, made by SirGaidnpr 
WlIidnaoiL, probably in the late twenties or hurt century, is pfeaaW hi* papers VoE. u + f. is), fV „d 

a woodcut made from this drawing ia printed iu Ida Jftetsww and CtaUm* of ths Ancimt Efopti , ,j 
Btroh, 1.87b, n, 100; it la, however, very nwcoorate ami the striping of the young animals has Inn 
omitted. 

51 U^ndoto n, U: Pliny, H.A\ arm, 47; A cl inn (A«a A Mwn, x, Iflj quotes Eudoxus , 0 . spring 
tbut It wM customary with the Egy |Aijuia to drive ftwina mrer newly -iovrn grain that the sc,*! mij.t bo 
tnrilik-n into the grtrtiihl mid -p protected from tbu ravages of birrlK 

Poljwmd* rv, hij refers to herd* uf swine in the Memphite province m Pt&kinalt nmft,; 

M-.iidtirua [v, 38; lx, 23 ) spooks or them in the districts about the HerakleopaliUu (Chcitipic) mouth 
of Xi|n ’ ™ d flt S J“» An iiuffiripfcion co a wall of tlie temple at SaUlwliah 'record. <m actor 

" 1 Anrehua Braaron of Ombos and L'lepluuUitic. thatproprietora should “beep tiieir pigs fit n dMaim- 
frimi the tempi,.,' <}**k teat, L T R, vi. No. 370). Among ths papyri from ths andiivi* of SEhh m there 
ip- niftiiy reltranees te rbt of pi^-g on t.ho *Wj of the feetiW of Arsioueitt, ibu festival ii«iitnU>d 

ljl hoI,■"jr if tin- dcjiH** I Aminik ,\i]d htilrl in the Anrinrita nume ; see Eouia in J«a A’cn?^ .kvjji ^aa 
7 F'Jr the tn* en swine see WtumxM, GwMkA* Qumta nu, ond IFuXm, Indox under L» ; 

l4KEXr BL I.-HuST OjyrAynchan K«W. 28fl, S83, dte.; Hunt, Upland, (M Pappri, No. 193. Th,-o, m « 

paid by hidividuftls under this heading m tax nweiphi*b.iWcoosidemble variation; “thin Wn&wx* writ** 
I>r. Runt, - cfliLiiut I® eipLuirked on chnmylugW or gwgruphicnl gKiuods and combined with r 
" f IJI - :E ^ °* tr '' r,f I0 ‘ 3I * gives ground fcf iiippy»I«g that tin- ra not a lincm^hnrge, but was 
jasaosaod on » b»rit of iminher or Vto* For bwincbnnk, sm OoKf^in^nrNT, 2Vft/ w «w /Vryy-i IT ■ 
and for a pig-i«ni haul, «ad Mrir /^pyW, 259. Theft* of pig* 

frequent iRdst, fipumh Papyri, No. 134 l A mwny'Coloured pig in ths Fftjyhm oi- in Middle 

Egypt in A-D. 3(J b atatnd to have been valued at 9 drOL-lunae (Huht, tit.. No, l^O 1 ), and a tawnv- 
doloursd broud-saw "about to Utter" waa vahtnH «t 12 drachmae (Hi?XT, op, tit., jtft l34). 

1 On pty-kwpirig among the Copts, see J a*. n + H;i 
In Orv-eh the pig wsw iminsd -rii.r; Lfttiu T ju-/, Aooatdlng tu Chitiu^ Or. AYyr“ t Bi. &79, the imt h 
to be fuimd in Sanskrit til, genofftn.-. 
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The pl T ^ found hi Peasant, B. 2 r 138. A remarkable variant 

on&xt& in the tomb of field at EbKnb dating from the period Immediately preceding the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, III the New Kingdom the following writings occur: Lap. 

Ebers, 82, 14: with V determinative* op. cit , f 34, 3. In the Eighteenth Dynasty copies of 
the Book of the Dead (Ch. cxn) we have as and 'V^ : Zeibchr. /. dfj. 

Spr. t nvm* 17*, 20*. In the Ptolemaic Period the word Lb sometimes written ^ 
{Xavillk, Myth# d n Horns, Pb. xi, 5, and it). In another late text the writing ^ is found 
(Duiochkn, Tempflinschr., n r 41, L 8). 

Another name that was sometimes employed for the domestic animal was \ T - rri; 
fem, 7Tf s i Copt, yip: but this name seems originally to have denoted the wild boar: it 
wa? also occasionally used for the hippopotamus. In a list of offerings in the temple of 
Harnesses 111 at Medina! Hahn the pig is named * - { r --"g? but this word has not been found 
elsewhere. 


III. The Pig as a Sacred Animal in Egypt. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence to show that the pig was regarded as a 
sacred animal among the ancient Egyptians. Tin? statement of Herodotus {n, 47) that 
they held swine to be unclean animals does not militate against, this view, lor Ttobertsou 
Smith® has shown that the notions of holiness and unclcanness often touch, Frazer- 1 
remarks that “the view that m Egypt the pig was aacred b homo out by the facta 
which, to modems, might seeiu to prove the contrary." He refers to the statement uf 
Herodotus that a man had to wash himself and bis clothes alter touching u pjg s and 
says that this fact favours the sanctity of the animal , for "it Is a common belief that 
the effect of contact with a aacred object most be removed, by washing or otherwise, 
before a man is free to mingle with his fellows." Herodotus (tj, 47} further tells us that 
in Egypt swine were sacrificed in the moon-god and tu Dionysus (fe tJ Osiris) at the 
season of the full moon; “they then eat the flesh.*’ Plutarch (Ik ls^ 8) states that 
“those who sacrifice n sow to Typho (*>., Set) once a year at full moon, afterwards cut 
the Hedb.' 1 Aeliun [Dr Nat. Anim*, X, 10) remarks that the Egyptians have “a firm 
conviction that swine are particularly abhorrent to the sun and moon, 1 "’ that they sacrifice 
these animals once a year,- i.e„ when they hold the annual lunar festival, but on no 
other occasion do they offer them either to the moot) or to any other gods, Aristides 
(A.p- t 12), Clemens (Coh., 2) md Cyril [De Adar., i t Migne, tom. fiS, p. 18ft) all refer to 
swine aa sacred among the Egyptians, and Clemens notes that they were particularly 
h acred with the Thebans and Suites 5 . We also have important evidence from native 
Egyptian sources a? to the boc redness of the animal. In the Hook of thr Dead, Ch. cm 0 , 

1 In Gkatow, lltligilite Urfotftdun, Ut 2, there is a rimIE.U’ variant in the writing the 

onUitnDU pUnt-tumio This ^5^\-pknt wsi connected with Set;; if-» px tv Art td St i 

“its ii-plant, it hi the hair ttt)d« thy tail of Set * (up. eit.> Iftl), It in mb? reeling to note that in the aoD W 
Middle Kingdom tint till-' JV-jiLuJlt l-i *, Varijllat of the -plant ; [A HhipVi] nods, they n n thu 

lnphtte in the month of Behi n {£.' *T" p)* 

1 Journal, tit, 103. L flf on l Thirteenth Dyanaty Stela in Turin ocuuib the persnuol mmur 

C®* tr **' 

3 T&* Hriitpvt* uf th* 446 . 

I Thr Golden Bough; Spirit* of iA m Corn and of tri f VHd r n, 25. 

II €(. Pyramid T*xU, 1521, where we read of Osiris and Iris, Sut and Neith; tbo latter was the 
of SiilH. 

n Smut, Die SprucAe fur da* Kmncn tier jSrafaf drr hrdiym Orfu, Lei prig, IDfcfl, 
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Sbt is said tu tnmsform himself into a black pig ( To the game chapter we read of the 
sacrifice of swine, and of swine being an abomination of Hnrtis but th e traditional animal 
of Spt„ In tilt tkooals of Salitiret on the Palermo Stone, Set appears as a Lug with 
bristled back 1 * 111 . It is a? a pig^of a hippopotamus, as is usually said \ that feet is figured 
in the Beenes of the Horns myth on the walk of the Temple of Edfii: this will be 
obvious if we compare the figures of the Setr-anima] as he appears at Edfu with a 
drawing of a hippopotamus (see Figs. l r 2 and 3), In the inscription on the Mettemich 
Stda y it is a white sow that is said to have given birth to the god Min. In a late text 1 
the pig is actual]y named as the Typhonian animal. 



Fig.i. Tbcpig, n^-ured ini.be 
temple of Rdfu iN'/l! il.i l. 

.1 fylktiTHerui, IT. nil. 



Fig. j. The pig, figured in the temple af 
LdfS iNavjlij.. Sfylhi J'11 r MJ , I L hi. 



Fie. 3. The hippopotamus. 


IV. On the Origin of the Domestic Pig. 

The domestic pig s we have seen, was known to the Egyptians as early m 3500 n.c.; 
ive may therefore well ask the question, from what source or sources was it derived f 
The question Es important, for the answer to it may be expected to throw' some fight on 
the e&iiy migrations of man. In studying this subject we have to bear in mind that the 
domestic pig b not a pastoral animal, thal it does not belong to a people in the pastoral 
stage of civilization. The ox, sheep, and goal cun be driven from pasture land to pasture 
land bui the pig has to be boused, at ail events during part of the year 5 , and conte- 
queutly ft must have been first, domesticated, by people living in a partially-s^ttled 
agricultural condition. Several Greek writers® have, ip various ways, remarked on the 
peculiarity of the pig as contras Led with other dom estimated u mmols, in that it is only 
useful when dead, giving neither milk as do the cow ami goat, nor wool m docs the 
sheep. The pig lives chiefly upon succulent roots and tubers which it digs up from the 
ground with its mobile snout-, and on fruits like the acorn and chestnut, and on grain. 

i>r. Jevous T gives I he following important bate on the early history of swine. He 
poikl^ out that, il was forbidden food to the Hebrews anti the facts regarding it aeem 
lo be aa follow*: "The swine a* a domesticated animal was not known to the imdbper&ed 

1 Scnii'KR, E}>\ BrutAMd atMgyplmh*r Jwujfrn, 3C, Lnht vert nail line, 

,J I ttiyrelf fell Lute this error in iuy paper on “Tin? Set Rebellion “ primed in ^InewHf Egyptt !^£, 42 . 
Not only k die animal tigered as a pig, btrt it also beurs the name in tba important lihiuriisaJ mne 
given in Navujye, Mythc df £fonu, Fla. is, i, t] 

1 *•«*• ~¥JSSj 4 y^a?!^flS- 

1 hue Aierogl. (tfouTvUo S*rw), F'L civ, L ft, 

i Soe footnote 7 hotair. 

' Ail urn, Aesop, and LacUutrua («W by BociUBr, Hiem/neon, u, rOS) ; tkk ia anted by Rellwt™ 

111 his tfcxt'nfijto Paper* and AddrtJhw, ed. Tjloi , IBs-I. ji, 52 B. 

T I*- B. Jxfora, /rUroduLtiun 0 tkt Muter# of tLdujvrn, l!.WJe, J 18, il 3, 
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Semite* or to the Sumerian population oi Babylon [Schrajjee, Prehistoric Antiquities, 
2611; on the other hand. Eta ilesh was forbidden liood to all Somites (Eobertson Smith, 
Mdigioto of the Semites, 218). The inference, therefore, is that (1) it was after their 
dispersion that the Semites became acquainted with the swine a? a domestic animal, 
(2) it was forbidden food from the time of its first introduction and spread amongst 
them* In the next place, fl) the pig can only be boused and reared amongst fi settled, 
i.e., tigricntfuml, population, (2) The pig is associated especially with the worship of agri- 
cultural duffles, t.g r , Do meter, Adonis, and Aphrodite. The inference again is that, ns 
agriculture and the religious rites associated with it spread together, it was in connection 
with some form of agricultural worship that the domestication of the pig found its way 
amongst the various branches of the Semitic race. Finally, the swine (1) was esteemed 
sacrosanct by some Semites, (2) is condemned in Isaiah (Ixv, 1; livi, 3, 1(5; of Ron Eli TB ON 
Smith, op. ri(., 291) aa a heathen abomination. The inference, then, is that the worship 
with which the swine was associated did not find equal acceptance amongst nit Semites. 
Where it did find acceptance, the fiesh waa forbidden because it wni sacred; where it did 
not. it was prohibited because of lit. association with false gods/' 

The effects of domestication have been very marked on swine, sis regards liodiEy 
form we have but to contrast the tong-legged, long-headed, thin-bodied, ” grey bound 
pig' of Ireland with some of the best modem breeds, to see how enormous ia the 
difference in this respect. In studying all domesticated breeds of animals it mast bo 
borne in mind that domesticated breeds often die out ; Darwin in his Variation of Plants 
ami Animals under Domestication, t, 96, ha^ noted, for instance, that the Berkshire breed 
of pig of 1780 was different from that of 1810, and that ."ince that period two distinct form* 
have I mine the *amt? name. Besides the great difference in bodily form there are also 
marked differences in the shape of the ears; in some breeds they are large and pendent, 
while in others they are arnaEJ and erect. In practically all breeds the tusk a of the boars 
are small and very different from those of all wild species at present elisting; in this 
respect Lydekker 1 remarks that we have a “reversion to extinct species of swine, in the 
earlier forms of which the tusks are but slightly developed/’ 

Zoologists are nut agreed as to the origin of the various breeds of domesticated swine 
and many different slews have been expressed by different writers. Some consider that 
certain "f tbe curlier rare* found in Europe had an eastern origin. Others hold to the 
view that all breeds arc descended directly from the European Wild Boar [Sus scrofa v. 
ferttt). Others again believe that the original domesticated races of different parts of the 
world have been derived from the wild specie* inhabiting the same districts. A large 
number of the aperies of the genus Sit* have been described, bat Lydekker in his 
Caltdogus of the Ztaffuhte Mammal* in the British Museum, rv T 306 CL, reduces them to 
seven: 

(1) Sus scrofa, the Wild Boar of Europe, with nine local varieties, the range of which 
formerly included the whole of the afforested districts of temperate Europe from J eland 
and Scandinavia eastwards throughout temperate Asia north of the Himalayas to 
Szechuan, aa well as Africa north of the equator. 

(2) 8 . cristaius, the Wdd Boar of India, with two local varieties ranging throughout 
Tndia, Ceylon, Burma. Siam, and part of the Malay Peninsula, 

(3) S . fcucomyfftxx, indigenous in Japan and Formosa, 

1 FI LvanKKER, RtqtiU Nmurttl History, London, 18114* 431. 
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(4) S, rUtitfu*, with twelve varieties, native.? of Sumatra. Java, tie Malay Peninsula, 
Great Nicobar Is la n d^ anti the Andaman I&lanch. 

(5J 8. odebtMte, with seven local vurietica, ranging throughout Lhr (Glebes, Phillis 
pine Islands, vim bourn r and Ceram. 

(6) &* vtrrttotmus, of Java* 

IT) 8. barbtUu#, with five varieties, of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

V- speaics of the genua has been found wild in North. Central, or South America, 
arid none Occurs in Africa south of the equator, in Australia. Tasmania, New Zealand, or 
m the Soatli Sea Inlands, The domestic pig t however, hoe now spread over nearly nil the 
wr-rld except the polar regions where the climate is too cold fur it to live. 

In the German naturalist Hermann von Na Gumma jinbliahed his important 

work Die dts Sch rriiiw* in which he ahdwecl that all the various breeds of 

domesticated pig can be divided into two group, one resembling in all respects the 
Will Boar of Europe, the other differing in several important and eonstanl osteologioul 
elm meters. This latter group he believed to be descended from an eastern type now only 
known in a domesticated condition. The name that has been given to this group in 

Sl f ,n *P fte of fact that there In no evidence that the wild aboriginal ever 

inhabited India. Charles Darwin, in his Variation of Plants ami Animals under Ihmetfi- 
eution. 84, notes that after reading the remarks of Nathusiu* it eeema to be playing with 
word* to doubt whether S, indie tut ought to be ranked ^ a aperies, for the differences 
arenmr,:- strongly marked than any that can be pointed out between, for instance ihe 
fos and the wolf, or the ass and the home.” *Aw uiditu*:* Darwin goes ou to % 
not known in the wild state, but ir* domesticated forms .....come near to 8 rUfata* 

and some allied specie*. The Roman or Neapolitan breed, the Andalusian, the 

Hungarian, the kmusiri swine of Nathtuffus inhabiting southeastern Europe and 
Turkov, and the small Bund trier ewnm of Rttttmeyer, all agree in their more important 
aku[[-characters wtllj $. mdwus. Pigs of [bin form have existed during a long period on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, for a figure closely resembling the existing Neapolitan 
pig was found m the buried city of Hertmlanflum*." There has been much speculatioii 
among zoologists us to what the unknown wild parent of the Sus irkUetts group of t> j„ s 
was like. In 1875 Professor Rollestcn contributed a paper tci the Linnaean 8<>rietv "On 
tfie Domestic Pig of Prehistoric Times in Britain." end in tins paper he gathered together 
most of the material that was then available on the history of the domestic pig [ u 

general* Raiding ^ic parentage of the £tu inditnu group, Mlotton considered that 

^ mttiUus, 8. ItvtmmpUu, and S, tavimws att hav- very strong r In ms, Ff in days sufficiently 
fav off to have allowed the tendency to striping of the young to become eliminated” 
Mitii regard to the swine of prehistoric Britain he believed that it won Iff be unsafe to 
postulate any other parent stock than S r rurqfa v, /enw; but he adds "such j 5 the 
diff mdbility and t ra ns portability of Sm that it is not im possible, nor inconceivable, that 
the dome.tie European pig r even in the Store Age, may have had an Asiatic or African 
origin, R<dleston r however, omitted one important line of investigation; he did not take 
m!o consideration any of the feral or scmi-feral pigs of those part.* of the world where 
t b^n? are no native species for the domesticated animal that has, run wild to breed with He 
1 Sets £bo 3 iia Soh mfaxAAdcl^ UerHn, 1664. 

.IruV.Wir r it Etvolajw, Napoli, 1767, tome tf, 71; Salomon RftnaCH, ft/perttMw d, t, tint - 
t/n&ple et rttmainz, tome 11, 747. ^ 

Linimran Sr)c3«tyV Tmn»m tittup Second Seri eh, Zoology, I, 1*7G; rcprintml with many addin™.. „ 
his Scif hHfi\ FaperM and Addfvt^t i 16&4, S r 
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did nnt take into considemtion the remarkable fact that even in Europe domesticated 
swine when left to run wild for in any generations have never been known to revert, to 
the Wild Boar (8. tscro/tt) type. In the woods of Norway and Sweden t fie feral pigs, 
though dangerous, can always be distinguished from the Wild Boar? which range the 
same woods h In the north Highlands of Scotland the pigs are left almost, in a state of 
nature an<i are allowed to search an disturbed for their food, yet these creatures, although 
they acquire a wild and grisly aspect, never assume the characters of the Wild Boar: 
they remain gregarious* the male continuing with the herd and never betaking himself 
to a solitary 4 lair, Many of the swine of South America, carried thither by the Spaniards, 
have ©soaped into the woods, but they have not become Wild Boars and remain in 
herds, The pigs which have run wild iu Brazil have not reverted to the Wild Boar 
typo 2 . The fern] pigs n( the Mow Zealand swamps are not at all like the Wild Boars of 
Europe, Feral swine throughout the world become Jong and lean in the body with 
remarkably long head, the cars arc large and pricked, and the tails that they carry are 
not tufted like those of the Wild Boar of Europe but have lateral hairs at the end which 
give them the appearance uf plumed arrows, Nb wild animal answering to this descrip¬ 
tion is now known, hut mm k a creature is figured on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and 
this animal actually bore the name if/ 3 ,--the name that was given to the domestic 

pig. This animal is generally known as the cult-animal of the god. Set ; it is usually 
supposed to be a fabulous creature 4 , but m one ancient text it is stated to be a denizen 
of the marshes® and it is figured with other wild animals iu u desert* 5 hunting scene, 
1 believe that in this Egyptian animal we have the original species of 5ns from which 
the domestic pig has been mainly derived.— in other words this Egyptian animal h the 
8 us indices of Nath using, 

V, The Cult-Animal of Set, 

At a first glance this Egyptian cult-animal* aa it is figured on the men aments from 
the Pyramid Age onwards, looks like a greyhound (see Fig. If. but the greyhound-like 
appearance is characteristic of nemi-feral and feral swine throughout the world. 

J Low* JkrttUHtiwttid Aniniidt of thr iiritui* hlamfs^ -11HL 

J J, B. ItEXtittEK, NatitrgtuJiu'htr d*r &Hoj>:lhiete VoA Farfiyiutp' Bawd, 1630, 331, 

3 Qciujlll, Exmoatiom at Stitffltzra, 11)06-07, ftO; NawoKRRY, Hmi ILmao, u f P| M . W nud aiii, A pair 
of these unuiiAls are sometime^ figured on Egyptum moftiimfeute with the a/ Mfry#* lowing tho bewt of 
fiomkljuti (Puiia* dut dant la barytu dn whil, lav. I: of. L,i s zo\ ^ 04 i pL wokiaU); alao cm 
u Ptolemaic ^uvruN »| iTh/iuu-h publish od in thn Am i, iS*™,, jfvn* 20, whom they uru exiled Tbeflamr 

jniiinaJaare men tinned together with the 1 j/AunJimih in tlm Pup. Mmj. Harris y 4, whore they are called 

1 tin the former ktaiitifloatii<n> of this creature «b below uxolor m. p, $23. 

& Qiuati.]., oft., i-fi'., fiO, 

1 Nxwmwht, Phtiv Mod *Bh H may appear atrwtijpj fei find a *»JUDp~lovitig animal figured 

in tv thucrt wady but ftlwn ate wjvural rewmb Of wild pigs going out into desert country, Tatar ham* 
tfuiurul History of ti* UitA*. ,>J am) M5.; 0. R Tv u whitt Hbaxe in .War*, lflTl, May IB,V 32, note* 
tluil li» wo* much oniiriaud to find tracer of recent uprooting by wild l**vrs in tfau WSJ1 Kakhauiah in 
the Desert of Ttk. ■■ Tlu* pIhe aaju, ** in fiwr awevy from water eicwpt what may he collected in hollow 
rocks, and «m U*st Of m w?er, w Tuibtham, Fauna and /Va of Painting 3, remark* that tfie wild 
hoar w «tmd* hi i,, the wilderae®, even when? there in no toy or, nor other food than tli* ruuU of 
desert btUW tn tbi d**rt between Hamah gad Kalmyro, tlmvaniu Flnoti saw on June 9th, 1816 “a wild 
• . hut I'm - yottBghnjpl; t% Wfirt thu >ml y iivfug -.j- ■■■ tlmt weri m - n, for t ■ . m ,| r ^ r ,, 

desert " (W. J_ Baxkk, of cAr Life j ml Admit are* of G. Finot^ Loihdoo, j8Do r ii; 177)," 

JoLiru, of Ejjypt. Artb. IIv. „ 
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Livingstone*, writing of the pigs of the Portuguese settlers at .Senna on the Zambesi, 
records that the village had a ' number of frm] pools, idled with green fetid mud , in 
which horrid long-snouted greyhound shaped pigs" wallowed with delight. When Captain 
Cook visited the Fiji lehnrls towards tho middle of the eighteenth century he found that 
the domestic pig was unknown to the islanders, and he left a pair on Tuvan Eland* The 
descendant^ of this pair have since led a semi feral existence and have become "long- 
legged* lead* sharp-faced, and like io appearance and agility to greyhounds £ , In Man 
churia the ae mi-feral pigs have assumed the grey hound-like shape 3 . In the West id 
Ireland there wn» rill a few years ago a famous 1 1 reed that was known an (hi- Old Irish 
Greyhound Pig 4 . This animal , ja described ad having been a tall, acrive-looking creature 
with very long head, large ears, long thin body, and long legs. Pig- si mi I n r to the Irish 
breed still 1 roam the heaths of Jutland 5 * The deafeudanty of the domestic pig that wa¬ 
in trodueed into Frazil by the early Portuguese settlers have reverted to tlim greyhound - 
like type" 1 Greyhound-shaped semi-feral swine have abu been observed in lhe Pyrenees 7 , 
in Italy, and in Greece** 


Ftp. fi. The fA.r^iifiiniav in ihc 

Fig* 5. The cull-annual of 5el, of 5«Jo-rkhsbau Cairo 

from ■ M, K, monument nt Museum. (Men hay. 

Fig-. 4. The cult-animal of Set. Lisbl. i[.vi F jo.) Afuitaiwj, t, I'l, iv^-ili, 7*,i 

It k not only in its greyhound-1 ike appearance that the Sot-animal reoemhles feral 
or semi-feral swine* There are other points of similarity that are verv idrUring. 
A remarkable feature of the Egyptian cult-animal is its tail, which is always shown 
erect and rigid, even when the creature is seated on Its haunches (Fig. 6) or is lying 
down (Fig. ti). All specimens of the family Suidiae have this habit of erecting the tall 
when they are in any way irritated: even our own domestic pig will often uncurl its l ail 
and erect it if angered* Lydekker “ says of the members of the pig family that if excited 
they carry their tails straight upright. On the Egyptian monuments the tail of the fiet- 
onimal is usually depicted like a feathered arrow (see Fig.-. I and 5), Many of the 
feral pip of Jamaica, derived it is said from n Spanish stock, have tails like a pturned 
arrow llJ . 1 J . H.Gosse 11 records that a Mr, Johnstone of Portland, Jamaica, told him tlint 

1 a Abd V. Livisgbtove, AunviJir r u/un fcr'j iriiti iji f.- th, . iVi.’i liHiJf, Loud no, 1HS0, IJK. 

: They wflv wj desirrilieii by tho Uti- Rev. A* b* I'nriifs, tha Artrcra quiet of Staii yb unit OoEege, lii ri 
lotlt’j- I hat liu kindly wrote Luo in uiNwer to iiu enquiry Aliont r|ji- dtswemkn! ■ nf Capl. Conk 1 * pigi. 

■ FrOW irifrsniiJLtiim t^ivnu CM hv Mr. J, Jt. Hf^gho* hf Brsdford, wll r. - -1 - 1 . > I f.. r uiahv yCnl-H io 
Moucluiria. 

I On tins hreed see the paper ly IL I’. SnhartF ui the tr\*h XaUmiK^ |l.HT, 175 if. 

H. 1 tiiKL, Dw Etttmcfalaftff tlttr Seftweintzuc/ti in Dilmmuri in I*n., fwi rttc />• * f(li> 'A e J-it>rh tfcArr, mv 

II i, Berlin, ISMJtr, $£. 

* Feutn mfi>rm i tii m kindly given cue l y Mr. R. F* .ScharfFin o letter ilr.terl Wii-kliiy* Oct, 1 !*g s 

r My uutLoritv for this fftafcmrnt is Professor Percind of Rend ini University, 

' l Ijavc tuy.fMjlf noticed than pigw in Itdy tutd iti C-ireecii, 

II Boftd jlVr/fUi-'i d Hitlnrif T l[ T 1 11 . note ntp' L [>, IklW, Th< Fittn.l* <)f' A.ijh-'hIo JaejimiZj &J lhi\ Briliik 
Idtauli, Laii.Ion* 184 S, ii, 8U8. 

1 * 1 '• DutfflXj PtanU vtui Auimait rrai/o IhiHeaUmti^n nd. 100 S), I, t>o 

Jl F, If Qrjisjg *1 A’lHuralur'i Sojourn in Jamaica^ London, ^H- r il, \ the iulies IIJV Unaoe's, 
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t. Tomb of Inena (No. Bt) at Thebes 
2 Tomb of Nebamun (No 24 ) at Thebes. 
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Jie bid seen many of these swim? with a feathered tail. The tail of the WiM Boar of India 
[& cri.tftffws) is described by Captain Thomas Williamson 1 as being armed near the tip 
with still lateral bristles giving it the resemblance of the wings of an arrow. The large 
erect ears are also very distinctive of the Egyptian cult-animal. Many breeds of swine 
have huge ears which, though generally pendent, can be raised immediately the animal 
ia alarmed, I Imve raised many hundreds of pigs of various breeds on tny farm in Kent 
and have been much surprised to nee the power that they possess of erecting their ear-? 
when startled. The feral swine of New Zealand and of Jamaica are described as having 
largo prick-oars. 

Furthermore the Egyptian cult‘animal is figured with longitudinal stripes of dark 
and light colour along the body- (see Fig. 5). This longitudinal striping is charae- 
:n :i of ■ Fie young of all the wild representatives of the pig family, though it generally 
disappears trader domestication. Mr. Wblock recently sent me a photograph of a 
small model pig uith striped body ihal he found in the tomb of an, early Eighteenth 
Dynasty vL 7 .br' af Thebes; this he Las kindly allowed me to reproduce here (PI. xviii r 
fig, 2). In the tumli of Incnn s at Thebes (No, HI} not only are the very young pigs 
represented with longitudinal striping but we see if also iq the animals of a more mature 
age (see PL xix, fig. I); it appears also on young pip figured in the tomb of Nebamcm 
(Thebes No, 24* date Early Eighteenth Dynasty, PL xix, fig. i!), The long-snontod 
greyhound-like pigs which Livingstone 6 saw in the Portuguese settlements on the Zam¬ 
besi sometimes had young that were striped; be speaks of a litter at Senna which was 
” beautiful!v marked with yellowish brown and white stripes alternately* and the hands. 
In.iit on inch broad 1 were disposed, not as in the zebra, but horizontally along the 
body." The feral pigs of Jamaica 7 and the ^emi-ferul pigs of New ijranadu 7 are said to 
have resumed this aboriginal character onrt produce longitudinally striped young. Longi¬ 
tudinal striping haa also been observed with the young of Turkish 8 , Westphalian ”, and 
Indian 1 ” domestic pigi. Very rarely does it appear with our own domestic breeds in this 
country but it ha^ occasionally been noticed n . 

* Qrifnitil Field S/tortt, London, IfflT?, 2£ For n figure of* [>ig with a feathered tail see W. H. Flowee 

and R r l.vEiKKiiKa* J?rt,n*.hnXi&* in (A* Study of Loiidun, TWM, S86. A genu* vety tdotefy iljii-i] 

to J3v* ft the Pi&moeh&nU (hirer Hog»L There are only two Hpeaies if thin gnu a*: rl) the 

Went African Hud Bivar Hog (I*, pore**)* aud (S; the Nyium Banh Pfg (i*. BkimropaUtmu n^tmu). Thi 

\i tvinarhalih’ for tL* vivid onlourltig and M faatbfir&J' UuL The jtmng of both witatne* presciiE thu 
■if.rijmE uh.iwtnr of tin? (.rue Sut. 

? Tu the UHEih of K.iiij’ Hetiiakht In the Bib&n tLMulfik at Thuhes the Set-auhiiat m ointired gresi 
with hU*-k afcrlpe* ia*ia L,, D*, TVj 1 , rrr, 312); 1 have carefully exmafnod all the • in this tomb and 

find that the wtriiiiut; wi» unt afoi nff tlm b«iy T hut mnmly tnofksd the reticulation of the nlfc* «T ?erv lean 
animals, 

5 P, L, Sci,.i,rEHr iVG&etiiHtf* ■/ tAe Zodagi^it &>ciVjf t 1861, 39G; W. H. Fijower And R. Lyfuikmui, 
ftp rit.* 2^, 

* The vinW* tanno was lay; ha is mentioned on a stela in Vienna fJTb, LIT), ct Boa. tra jr TJ is, « 2 _ )|| 

h corah-sea] i> in thu Metropolitan Mustetim of Art, Now Tort (NKWBfenav* PL ii, 2, y lg&y 

* Sec nets 4 an p 212. B Liylkostone, op. eit, 102. 

1 C. Baitwiir, efif„ i*+: lIoshi; op, ri/. f 3SIS; Uaxit.ton Smith, A T >itw.m.Urf* Library, it, S3, 

* RolliwitiX, op, cit.. m 4 £, 

i* H. [j. Eton .iiiuHriH, Bomr*t& /■*£*» Louiicn, 41, 

** ROLLEHTUH, frp. rj'f.* fliVS. 

IJ Commatuhr W. Ward Hunt, the ownur vt the ldip Hard of Ftadagrec MitlJp. Whites, tril* rne that 
many newly honi Middle Whiten have hnri^imLil strijica jLlotig the sides ood l*icfc. 
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VI. The God Sha. 

Upon tie sacred pctftth tie uAo-awmal form* thr staudard of cho Xlth nr Hvirafilt 
nome of Upper Egypt (PI. iviii, fig.. 1). As a hieroglyph the creature f . i 
seated on it* haunches (Fig. a), nr lying down (Fig, 0) is an ideograph of the god Set 
On Sealings o! wine-jai.* of the An I Period (Figs. 7-11) there is sometimes represented 
", ' |, ir > '™ ll0 ™»" body and the head of the sin-animal; he wears the VMiire 

frown and holds in his hand the irats-sceptre. His name is written n=l. U or 7h = iS* 
(Fig., 7-1 I). He was the tutelary deity of Ferabsen and appears with ^ominenCT nnder 
that king s successor Ktwsekhomw: he is Found again with Neterthet (Zosr-r) and 
possibly also with Iletepsekhemai*. All these representations of the god are found upon 
the seals of wine-jars: nearly three thousand years later the god She was still the good 
«“*“ of the Vineyard*, and later atm, in the time of Diodorus (tv, 1). "Typhon” {i.e, 
Set) was not only worshipped m the tempi as in the cities, but in the fields and villa™ 
where he is reputed guardian and keeper of the vine cards and orchards" 

fu the Old Kingdom this deity appears in the' mortuary temjdo of MMW» (see 
Fig, L2J bat be u there figured with human bead ami is described an ® wt-J a t 

l-ehenudand," showing that he was connected with the west of EgvpTtSt he was. 
tudeed the god of the Libyans. In the inscription by his side he says that ho brings to 
■“! goodtli.nga that are in foreign (Lihyan) lands." 'lie is acemnpani. ■ I 
by the Gorldea of the West, who gives the king the -§) O.flyMj “princes of Te(,cnu-[«rtd 
(and all utW) lands (of the We*t). B 

In a New Kingdom tomb at Der Rifah*, where lies the cemetery of the metropolis 
of the JTyp sej] I e name, there is a prayer to a god named ESVfcjj Sne, who is certainly 
Identical with the earlier ^ *. The capital of the Hypselite nome was -it 
Shashotep, anmo. the modem Shuteb; Greek, Hyptalta r *,,. p . S ■ this nI , tll , Z^ y 

. ‘ ^ !"“'T .“*? ** “ J "*™» •* 'his god appear have teen, for the amn part, 

iinuanratel) Ti'iUMed. I ban alamtnod «|wlziMiini of all the sealings, eiaejit the n» of HatepaeUiemul 
figured in dsn. Sow,, w, 1*7, end hud Ihsl die god fa every euw. wean, t! ra Whits Cmwa sud ha. the 
curved Wi of the rfo.aa™l («e Fig,. 7-71* In two enmiplee <J. p. Muses X, Kmtm**, M3, 

Fgpfifb; G.astuioitaras, It-, KhM&f, PL is, p. ss, the asm of thadafty bu been n.Lsmsd 

■“ llorakhuti, warned of ^ . The form appear* an wading* of Porshaon (Prrais, it. T„ n, 

PI. tin, Irt-Uho Heeenm, Now 11M0-8 and other,.! „„d Khawkhemid (AT. n, RttSL IPS: 

AmSliseae, A,P„^mS0], 3; J.n* Mmui.ts, ttahmlm, itM, Pig, Mn = i nr,. Mwaoin, 8a*. 1USIM0, 

111,8 4,eta* i, found cat sealings af Per,four. /:7", n, r aaii, 17 [> ; a wp-,,r.!■ yjr u: . 

PI. It. 1-4-f.W. Susanin, Noe. I lias 9, UMO a and others), af Khasokhouiul VAT. it. Pk arid. SOdi 
AXfiLiNEsir* A,f ., it, 3b], I ; J. b* Mougjjt, £43, Fig, SiG-Gun> Huaeum, jfrs* j i: 

]] 11174* ntt?,!, of Netarkbet (GAJIH'EiJIll-.SKTBt, up, utf., FL Li* 41 . 

1 0a ninUthe^, mb L u. in in R<x. I1Vi 13& SuuHTEd ia Jtmrnat , a, 7% tu&a an note 

on it hits nejvndeeatatiDu of the gud 'A-’.b=Shtt, 

! 0a one of hm »p}>ear the nimo wid of t* deity j [ gljoultl read ^=3 «ftb Hie figure of 

iho god HtamlSog (Ann, to, IHj- £uU. d<> Ph**titut tyyptim. 4* r^ri Ep 107-1(1* Nn. 2flj Mah 1£ eu>, 
EtUik* 4 * fny&okpit, VII* &5Y; R, WwiTsI, A«mJ* t In Guu>v*t, m (ItMJS), 15ft, 4 b). 

4 G. Lefeuvrb* Itccuejt Cbnmpallfan* Porn* 192*, rt] + 

" UtmcajJiiiT, IkL* Urabtl 'nkvwt R * K. JSaAurtT, n, 1 J L l t p, 74, 

* ClllfflttH, -S7uJ tifJii iltrr HtftK, PU lfl t JirtEf 
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Fig. 7. Sealing of Peratrseji (Cairo Museum, 
Noa. 11138-11245. ctc-J. 




Fig. g, Scaling af Kimsethcmni 1 Cairo Museum, 
Nos. in45-Sf0, 11173-4, elc.i. 



Fl£- rc Sealing of K h a e ekhemui 1 Cairo Miisram, 
Nos. e 1 ] ifi, n 132, II174, etc.). 



Fig. 12. The god Ash, from tfi- mortuary 
temple of Salmr#r, 


Fig. 11. Seating of Ferahsen, 
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mean 


(the city) pacifying (the god) ShaV* and suggests that Bha the original deity 
of the locality, nlfhough from the Old Kingdom onwards to Konuui time? Kfnumr* wan 
the chief deity nf the pin re, 

Bha r £hiiu r the god of Shoghntep, ia alEio identical with Bkav, the god of Destiny 
Tn n note on Kknum in Journal, xn, 22 t 3 , Griffith remark? that ha was the chief god „f 
Shasbotep. "where -Shan {sic Psais, Destiny) was appropriately associated with him a* a 
subordinate deity. 11 Shay was god of Fate as well as of the vineyard ami harvest His 
name frequently occurs in Egyptian inscriptions. At EPAmnniah* Akhenaten is T .he 
shay who gives Life, In late text.? 1 his shay" is sometimes substituted for “his ku " 
ami in an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb at Thebes there is an inscription ' which reaiL 
“bringing all kinds of good things for Amenomhet [the owner of the romh? and for hia 

**.-*•■■■■** his far .11 his modes of being - U b 

note that m this inscription^ shay-f i« written S5^_, and that the last two ^i tm. havn 
been written over a deleted which ran be clearly seen in the original 1 rnuv remark 
^ trre r;|iLt .'' ib end Ecv r -r, =,< sj r p.. rnl ^. ^ ul 

. nest of totem ism -that when ft clansmau dies he ia supposed to join his totem and 
U> assume the totem’s form. It was for this purple 1 hat the numerous "Transformation 
Spells which are found m the Coffin Texts 4 and in the later Bool of l hr /W 7 were 
composed: these spdb were written to enable a mao to change himself into his totem, 
whether it was au sniinal, or a plant, or an insect, or an inanimate object. To secure 
bmiseli Fully he composed the spell * whereby a man may change into "anything that he 
desires. Id the tomb of Paheri y at El-Kab there is a very Interesting text which bears 
upon this subject, “0 excellent satisfiex of the heart of his master" it runs "maymt 
thou go in and out. thy heart enlarged, in the favour of the lord of gods; a good burial 
“ a long life of honourable service: when old age cornea and thou arrivest at thv 
place m the coffin and joinest the earth in the necropolis of the West, becoming a living 
° ! gffi * ^joy bread, water and breath, may it make its transformations 

m > h ^ ,Ul or _L;> egret, as thou desist." 

Much has been written upon the meaning of the words U. >. 1 , etc., but m my view 
they were* originally puly local names of the totems into which the mtU „f different clans 
passed at death. Later the original meaning was forgotten and the Egyptians began to 
regard the words as denoting distinct <■ entities, hence the plurality of souls f 

L In ^ Hymn u* 04H* on ;l tmnWtona of the Eightmuli Dynasty in Paris (Xim . n j (j , „ 
" Vl!r - v terrible in Bbteftetep- (Emuji-HiMt’liiux, fite ifemfror of ihr daaW \n), 'iW 

^ U1 ^ 1,k twtw&l — A*e«teryf t --the dU) tonifying iP- re ft was that 

Uvrite overtook iiriiJ ikfofitod t.he Companion* 9 ( Set,ot tin ti me of the grwt Set i>. hellion. 1 minted - 
" ! 1 r ,J righiiillj ]ti A7 h(?, in, 41^; we further on the Set rebellion roy ptjher in .1 ticifn; AVjW'f, l!M7 i I On 
dtt HitiLritiMii of Bliaselierrt m H« hA rKit, timtnfyt _-./r attm iy IDS^r, 

* Mi ' Mt HairnTH, <>p. rif* FI, pi r ] ino 201 w Kmgfkm, lb* u> ; p iip }f arr ; A 

PL Q1 a. Ue Ptolemaic [«««!, Ftrarm, Gh*l> ,rmf HiM, 33 ; Mauiette, brntimK iv Pi 40 

^ Davies, til A m , u n, vii, vdL ‘ ‘ 

lh ' f ^ n TofayHtpyr** ItAisd, t, to, H. 14 ; hteroglypliS text [J, *^3, 

■’ ' ;Ai.Di^R4*AViaa, Tmh of \ ,nhvt, PL d 3 , v , n. a In mganl to the determinative nf the 
woni (which la tcmieliued “seal of fcito Gafiiiuerup thut ho b*x W iw puraliol 
4 Lac At, re/’N or. wL zvii, etc:, 

1 NAVtm, £hi* twyyptiscAe TodtmfuteA^ i T t ^ruti 1 Le,-±-k, 77,09. 

N Xavii.IjE, op. ciirj l.'luii]itsr 7c. 

H Tvloa < 4 uiykit}|, Tkt famh of Poheri, PL ii, 1 L 5-iJ, v . su, 


NJE Pit; AND THE CULT-ANIM AL OF SET 


VII, On the Former Identifications of the Gult'animia of Set. 

1 tsidentification of this animal hua long been a pimale Ln Egyptologists. Many 
anhulaiTi have held to tht- opinion that the creature wan. a purely imaginary one, that it 
was ’ lih* the Sphinx or the Griffin, a compound animal, This opinion was held bT 
CaurwLLira [Not rtwrjv, S6&) } RosKtaasi (Mon. ok\, n, 218), Lei-sitts f/ j, , Text, rv\ 
T78J, BoftcHARDT /. m/. ,S>. 5 iui, 90). Boeder (“Set" in Eoscwftta Zcefom 





tier grimA >md rum. ATytholtxpf, lit, 1165^.), and R£n£dite {Journal, v N 227). Plevie 
(L a religion de* Pre* Israelite*. 1862, 187) thought that it was n degenerate form of an ass 
but later (Quelgto s mm nutate mlatifs an dim Set, Leyden, 1863) he suggested that it 
might be an oryx, and this seems also to have been at one time the opinion of HmNttioB 
Rrursch ( Religion and Mythobgie drr altcn Aegyptcr, 1890, 703, 786 i, although the latter 
scholar had earlier (WL 1422) suggested that it waa a greyhound. Ena an (Handbook of 
Egyptian Rdiyion. 20) remarked that 1 the animal by which Set is represented, or whose 
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head he wears, waa considered in later times to be a donkey >, although at least it could 
only have been a caricature of one. Probably it was intended for some animal with 
which the Egyptians of historical times were not familiar.” Max MOujnt (Bamtian 
Myth "logy, 1918, 102-3) suggested that, it may have been derived from “an animal which 
had, perhaps, become extinct in prehistoric times, or that the figure of it had been drawn 
from an archaic statue of so crude a type that it defied all zoological knowledge of 
subsequent artists. BfctfinUK (Journal, y, 227) seems to have had a suspicion that 
although the bet animal was an imaginary creaturc.it merely' replaced a real one which 
veiy early disappeared from the Egyptian horizon, or else subsisted but was unrecog- 
m«d. Marrero (Dawn of Cinihtalton, 1895, 103, 108) thought that it might be the 
fennel- (see hig 13) or the jerboa (see Fig. 14). Wikhkmanw (Bdigion, 1897, 117, 221 ) 
remarks that the head bears some resemblance to a camel’s head but later <0I 7~\ 
220 and Vmtdmu, 1902, 1002) he identified the animal with the okapi (see Fig 15) and 
in this identification he has lieen followed by Enitaan Meyrr (Bid. dr Innlrnnt- n 1911 

'SXxfp** ^ 32)1 * nd f5A "• L '' R,, {Bun * ^A n ih, ap .L n r ^ L y < m 

21 ; 1 r ! K : 2I6 ) eonsidereil that it represented the long- 

snouted mouse (Harmed,da). Lrfebvre (Sphinx, n, 03-74) identified it with “nn chien 




17. The Am. 

et plus speciulomeiit un Ievrier, and Loret ( Proc. Soc. Bibl 4rch xxvm in 

xxxm, 18). In 1912 (Aim, x„. 401) I noted that it ecrtaiidy Woneed to th ! ,!ig"a X' 

T, betf thaTkm^t'b ^ " *1 ^ *»* 44 > 1 H* etatrf 

m\ belief that it must be a pig of Home kind. Daresay had come to much the «mo „„„ 

ttr;™Z 7 ',T »*) but he identifiedthean“th 

ire mmtSwe I," Th * “ vUkk ‘his identification 

arc remarkable. L id6e, he writes, que je voudmis soumettre eat quo le _n.. 

le veritable animal rtprouv*. La malfaiaance do cette bete dangereuse farouche de 

struct rice des revokes, I# rendait bien digne de symboliser le genie du mid et tautest. 

sensations doloureuses; mais vu I'influenoe funeste de son seul aspect on avait d.s-ide de 

ij^sTsssr*” “ ““ “ - - —-?■£ 

This » the earlia* instance that I low. of. of the Egyptian. identifying the iSetsmimel with the «se 
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VIII. The Wild Boar ( Sus scrofa) in Egypt. 

The Wild Boar (Sua scro/a ), Egyptian m, fem. rrwt , Coptic pip, 

frequented the marsh-lands of Lower and Middle Egypt and survived in the Delta, 
Fayyurn, and Wadi Natrun, till the end of last century. This anim a l is figured by 
Anderson (Zoology of Egypt, Mammalia, PI. lxiii, 354-5), who states that “so far as is 
known, the wild pig of Egypt does not differ from the typical form of Europe.” 
As a hieroglyphic sign the animal appears on First Dynasty sealings (Petrie. R.T., i, 
PI. xxvi, 60); it is seen also in two early place-names:—“pig-baqe” (Petrie. 
Meddm, PI. xxi, end of Third Dynasty), and “pig-destroyer” (Maspero, Trots 

ann&s de fouillcs, in Mem. dc la Mission arch. /rant;, au Cairc, i, 191, Fifth Dynasty). 
The wild animal is not represented in any of the hunting scenes of the tombs of the Old, 
Middle, or New Kingdoms, but wild (?) pigs are figured in a marsh scene in a Middle 
Kingdom tomb at Beni Hasan (Newberry, Beni Hasan, n, PI. xi). In Roman times 
the animal was hunted in the Fayyurn. Among the Greek Papyri in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester is a letter (Pap. No. 238) written in a.d. 262, by one Alvpius to 
his steward, relating to a boar hunt. The steward is instructed to supply the huntsmen 
and their animals with “everything that they are accustomed to receive so that they 
may hunt with zeal.” In the first half of the eighteenth century a.d.. Dr. Pococke 
(A Description of the East , London, 1743, i, 17) notes that he was informed that about 
the convents of the W&di Natrun there were a great number of Wild Boars. According 
to Col. Flower ( ap . Anderson, op. cit., 354) a few specimens still survived in that 
locality towards the end of last century, and he says that steps were being taken to 
preserve them there. Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Modem Egypt and TftcUs, 1843, i, 446) 
states that in the first half of the nineteenth century Wild Boars were numerous in the 
marshes near San (Tanis) and also about Nader on the east bank of the Nile. They 
were also to lie found in many other parts of the Delta, particularly in the low marsh¬ 
lands to the north, and about Lake Menzalah as well as in the Favyum. Wild Boars 
were frequently seen about thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of Damietta; the 
natives used to shoot them and bring them into the town slung across a donkey’s back. 
They were obtained from the marshy ground to the west of Furascon, not many miles 
from Damietta. Between Ressendila and Lake Burlos it is also said that many were to 
bo seen (Anderson, op. cit., 354) 1 . 

I [The Editor regrets the long dcUy, due to lack of s|moo, in the publishing of thia article, the 
manuscript of which was received in Oetolier, 1927.] 
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EGYPTIAN 


NATIONALISM UN DER GREEK 
AND ROMAN RULE 1 


By J. GRAPTOX UTLiVE 


The *WqMSt Of tilt Persian Empire by Aleianfcr of lEaoedbn brought Egypt, fur 
l ho first time jii iti recordej hiHTnrv merl<-p & l?*rw a r ■ “■ h 1 

hud broken into Ih, Tv u ° 0, "“"•S"™!"" ruler. Invade of varinui. nuw> 
b d broken into the bile \ alley in previous generations, from Enel, W«tt and South- 

and some nf ham had established themselves there fur bornddaoUe periods- h« tjV 
imuntry was always seeureJ against attack from the North by the impassable barrier of 

reuldS wTCt* r r ' Dt ti!l ^ ! " ,fl “P t,uvi ' Verten > ^ ‘^at they 

-i i t t S rl ' *"! Mt f ? miy nnkn0 ™ “™ : ^dehad been carried 
on between Egypt and Greek countrrea at eevera] periods: during the centuries when 

rete dominated the Levant, there is much evident* of intercourse between Crete u 1 
Eg>-pti when the centre of Greek power had shifted to fffeg 

proper are shown by finds to have kept up the communication: and when a new ff.n- 
as developing Jtseli by Colonial expansion, the leading mercantile cities joined In th* 
establishment of a depot in Egypt at Nauhratie. But lire influence moll n r , 1 i r.nal 

«»■ h«.tewtS»Ja ..aa, 

real knowledge of Egyptian life or literature, and even a keen observer hke Herod" . ' 

^csg &£ jsss 

aS:r “r B SMttfcftsi 

ZZlr h ™ “,“ d Egyptians tu be effected: and the whole policy o'f 

m the .organization of his empire, was aimed at securing such a feZfrf 

deathTefTly pt0V,n( *~ m “ th " wotdfi . <“ the Hellenkation of the Near East. His early 
death left his organisation little more than a sketch: but Egypt i fortune in 2 

i£l£Y - *! *jf to tte M ”* °* ‘he shrewdest, who 

fidaniT during his stay in Egypt and may wdl have Iieen ids con- 

thlTtV ? P “ ^'"h be made for dealing with the country: and it is must likelv 

ideas of AlMMder‘ UPt5 ? Ptnl ““ 7 1,011 of Lagua waa “““‘“•fy an embodiment of the 

• G ’“ S r iBj K^burvh Egyptian Societies November IB*?. 

. Thi= I T P ™ , 5 thlS <**“' M*** 0 **™ >™ ressaled « Greeks. 

( , , ' ^L M!| l> T,.» Hrrek mvnentLry Etoldiofn serving in Egj-pL 

^ ® ' ""- |UI,tl 1,v i^ J 1 h £: «fibemeof SeEeucfia iu Sjrui, which piggrat c tjotnnmumm, 
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Ptolemy b leading principle was “peaceful penetration’*: he made no display* of 
armed force. There was one great military settlement, but it was planted in a position 
chosen with notable skill, in the oasis of the Fayyum, which, while it commands the great 
artery of traffic at the head of the Delta, and forms a salient for protecting the Western 
frontier, is outside and shut off from the main valley of the Nile, so that the soldiers 
there would be unobtrusive. The two centres of Greek life, which were to be the nuclei 
for the Hellenization of Egypt, were Ptolemais in Upper Egypt and Alexandria on the 
coast — both essentially civilian foundations, organized on the Greek model as self- 
governing cities. In none of these three cases was there any substantial expropriation 
of the natives: the soldiers in the Fayyum were settled on newly-recl aim ed marsh-land: 
Alexandria grew up on a ridge of sandbanks, previously occupied at most by a few 
fishermen’s huts: and the village of Psoi, which had stood on the site of Ptolemais. was 
so insignificant that it has left nothing but its name. 

From these centres the light of Greek culture was to permeate Egypt. But Ptolemv 
proceeded warily on his way in introducing Greek ideas: his treatment of the religious 
system may be taken as typical. There was no interference with the Egyptian worship- 
such action would have been contrary to Greek practice: the natives were free to, and 
did, continue the customary rites of their ancestors in the old temples, the king assumed 
the traditional position of the Pharaohs in relation to them, and a rather haphazurd identi¬ 
fication of Egyptian with Greek divinities helped to suggest a community of interests. 
But the keynote of the Ptolemaic plan is to be found in the introduction of a new cult, 
which contained both Egyptian and Greek ideas, and, adopted as the official State 
worship, was no doubt intended to supersede all minor deities. This was to be provided 
by the invention of Sarapis—a really remarkable event in religious history, when a 
committee of scholars sat down and compounded a god out of elements derived from 
various nations and religions and selected to suit the needs of the moment os they 
understood them: Sarapis, with his consort Isis and their child Harpokrates, was to be 
attractive to Greek and Egyptian alike, and to form the bond of religious union. At the 
same time this measure gave the State a chance of controlling the Church without 
upsetting established interests; the new worship could fitly be placed under the ad¬ 
ministration of Koval officials, while the old foundations could be left to themselves, in 
the hope that they would fade before or be absorbed into the more brilliant novelty. 

However carefully veiled by ceremonies and attributes borrowed from Egyptian 
sources, the Greek spirit was predominant in the original conception of Sarapis, with the 
object, presumably, of drawing those who worshipped him into the Greek circle: and 
similar indirect ways of Hellenizing the Egyptians were found in other quarters. Greek 
was, of course, the official language: and, though there is no trace of compulsion to its 
adoption, and the old language und script continued to be used, it was natural that 
Egyptian boys who wished to make their way in the world should learn Greek, and to 
this end schools were established for them. Greek schools brought with them Greek 
sports, in the form of the gymnasium, and before long this institution appeared even in 
such an eminently Egyptian city as Thebes. The Museum at Alexandria collected 
scientists and engaged them in preparing compendia of Egyptian learning for the benefit 
of the world generally, in a Greek dress. The commerce of Egypt was brought into 
conformity with Greek practice by the adoption of coined metal as a medium' of 
exchange. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, but these must suffice: we must 
now see what were their results. 

The main features of the scheme of Hellenization had been developed before the 
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death of Ptolemy I in 283 B.a, though some additions to it were made by bis son: but 
it wan very shortly after this that the first sign of reaction can be found, m a concession 
to Egyptian prejudices in the matter of currency. Ptolemy had based his monetary 
system, in the usual Greek way, Ott a silver standard, with gold as a metallic ratio for 
higher values, and copper as a subsidiary token -coinage only: but Egyptian merchants 
Were accus ton»d. to quoting prices in copper, and evidently objected to the introduction 
of a strange metal, since about 270 B.o. the system was rearranged and the principal 
part of the currency formed nf copper, no longer in small coins of the size usual in Greek 
cities, but in huge pieces apparently rated as bullion, This was the first step in a 
process winch led, in a few more ye am, to the recognition of copper as the standard fur 
internal currency, while silver toot a secondary place. It is significant that the obverse 
typo of these big copper coins was the bead of a got! with local affinhie^-Ammoti— 
whereas the types used previously had been the heads of Alexander, Ptolemy or 
the Greek Zeus. 

Evidence of the revival n( tie native race i s to be found in tie increasing numbers of 
ru^n bearing Egyptian name* who are mentioned a* holding official positions in and after 
the latter part of the third century n.c. It might be argued that this only shows that 
the Egyptians were profiting by Greek education ao as to get into Civil Service or otVr 
posts: hat a measure of the extent to which they brought Egyptian ideas into (heir 
work ts given by ^comparison of two great inscriptions, the decree of Canopus and the 
Ivetta stone both drawn up under similar conditions by priestly colleges at an interval 
of leas than half a century. The first, in 237 n,a, runs much on I he lines of a Greek 
decree: the second, m lOfi, revert, to Egyptian formulae. fn both cnees the text is 
given in Greek and Egyptian, but in the firet the Greek veraion seems to be the original, 
in the second the Egyptian. Another very significant event was that when Ptolemy IV 
had to meet nn attack from Syria in 217, he raised and incorporated in his army a lnr-e 

Raphih ****** tr ° Qpa ’ Wh ° an im P 0rtttDt P art m tbt defeat of the Syrians at 

To some extent this native revival was due to the feeblcn^ of the myal house. 
If Egypt was til Ik; brought under Greek inflneMs, it could only b H done by iuiliciouc 
uuremg: so long sp tin- king; were capable—as it may fairly be said tt.- first three 
1 tolerates were- flierc was a certain spread of Jlcllsuiaatiim: hut as soon as the race 
deteriorated, wrack .1 did vary markedly in tie neat generation, Hie movement ceased 
and old ideas began to eivmn to tie surface again. And not only were tie later Ptolemies 
incapable, nut, during the latter half of the three centuries for which their house ruled 
Egypt, they were constantly quarrelling amongst themselves; from m b.c tU3 the 
Roman conquest, there was neatly always *oine claimant to the th™ awaiting an 
opportunity to upset his kinsman in poasession, and ready to adopt any means to 
secure thus end. So, a* it was naturally the aim of each party to win the support of the 
native, and the Obvious way nf doing this was by bribing them with favours and con^ 
cessans, the Egyptians profited by the quarrels of their kings. The power and property 
of the pneathood, m particular, increased rapidly: the more influential they became, 
the more important it was to win them over, and tire more heavily they bud to be paid! 

, ^ ^ ® same time it appears that the Greek settlers in Egypt, apart from the 
pure y official class, instead of HeUenizing the Egyptians, were themselves becomi ng 
g) ptianired. So m? ;t- they were engaged in farming or trading, their interest* were 
much the same as I hose of the natives: it was no longer any advantage to a man to retain 
Greek nationality and Greek habits, aa a link with the government, when the govern* 
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ment was divided against itself and favours were given indiscriminately to anyone who 
would take a side: and, in the natural order of things, the life of the farmers was 
assimilated to the tone of the country where they dwelt. Even in Alexandria, where 
Greek influence should have been strongest, we have the statement of Polybius that, 
when he visited the city in the latter part of the second century b.c., he found that 
the section of the population which had originally been Greek had become a mixed race 
and was no longer truly ttoXvtucov — it did not possess the essential virtue of the member 
of a Greek community: and the remarks of Roman writers in the next century show 
that the estrangement from European customs had gone steadily forward. 

The history of Egypt under the Ptolemies is still very fragmentary, but there is 
enough evidence as to the condition of the country in the last years of the dynasty to 
enable us to form some estimate of the extent to which the plan of Alexander and 
Ptolemy I had really affected the natives, when the Romans came in and supplanted the 
Greek government. Of the lower classes of the population, indeed, there is hardly any¬ 
thing to be said: they were regarded by the Greeks as serfs, outside the scope of 
any scheme for the regeneration of Egypt by Greek ideas and incapable of benefiting 
by Greek culture: they remained as they had always been, mute and inglorious. Tt was 
the middle and upper classes to whom the apostles of Hellenism had directed their 
attention: and the middle classes at any rate, the farmers and traders, as we have just 
seen, hod coalesced to a considerable extent with the Greeks of their own rank and 
formed a mixed Graeco-Egyptian race: but the resultant was more Egyptian than Greek. 
It is true that there was a veneer of Greek learning among them: they spoke and wrote 
Greek—verv badly, for the most part, if judged by the letters preserved on papyri — 
and the occasional occurrence of tags from Greek literature suggests that Greek authors 
were read in schools: but the purport and spirit of what they wrote was essentially 
Egyptian. Again, the Greek institution of the gymnasium continued to exist in the 
towns, and officials were chosen to preside over it and provide for its maintenance: but 
there is scant evidence that it was ever used in the Greek manner for the training of 
the body and the practice of physical exercises: it seems rather to have become a sort 
of select club, membership of which conferred a social distinction, and was used 
more as a lounge than for athletics. The best test, however, is to be found in religion: 
and here it is quite clear that the scheme of Hellcnixation had failed. The new god 
Sarapis, who was to have been the supreme object of worship for Greeks and Egyptians 
alike, had not caught the fancy of either, and, in spite of the attempts of the govern¬ 
ment to push his cult and the foundation of temples dedicated to him in all provincial 
centres, the evidence of papyri, inscriptions, and artistic representations goes to show 
that Isis and Harpokratcs, the more Egyptian members of the triad, were infinitely more 
popular with the mass of worshippers, and Sarapis himself gradually tended to revert to 
the character of Osiris, the original Egyptian consort of Isis, who had been used as one 
of the elements in his composition. Even the great temple of Sarapis at Alexandria was 
invaded by Egyptian ideas, and that at Memphis, which ranked second in importance, is 
shown by a curious group of documents to have been thoroughly Egyptian in spirit as 
early as the middle of the second century B.c.: the papers of Ptolemy son of Glaucias, 
which chance has preserved, reveal him and othem, by their names men of Greek blood, 
living a characteristically Egyptian and utterly un-Greek life as recluses in the temple 
precinct. It is rather remarkable, and a token of the strong Hellenic element in 
the conception of Sarapis, that his worship was more popular at this time outside 
Egypt than in it: temples and guilds of Sarapis were founded at many ports in the 
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Enstwn Mediterranean, and still hour inked under tip Roman Empire, when in Em ,,t 
itself the god n ignored by tire lower classes and only remembered perfunctorily'hv 
tlie upper, 1 he really important temples, both In wealth and in popular* y, were ihofie of 
the old native deities: as we have seen, the power of their priestsincreased rapidly under 
the feeble rule ..t the later Ptolemies, and they maintained a purely Egyptian ritnal 
ni tL i' tetu P lcs “OW standing. rach as Demlem, Edffi, and some of the 

,~*® i f IluJ ™ aQd Thebes ' "’»« m recoiwtructed during the Ptolemaic 

period and they adhered to the old Egyptian style of architecture and decoration, with 
only shght traces of Greek mfliumce in details of technique, while the inscription, on the 

^ “ ld l "7^“ cta i rilct f r3 ' *1*0 oW formulae. In short, the attempt 

to Heller,use Egypt had prodneed only a superficial mult-nothing comparable to that 
aohieved in ^yna by the Kdeocids, where there had been a genuine infusion of Greek 
culture into the minds and lives of oriental peoples: there had been no open nationalist 
opposition to it, hot none had been necessary. Ptolemy t. as already suggested, had 
sough to do ins work by peaceful penetration, to which the Egyptiaruhud almplv 
rephed with passive resistance: and the pasaive resistance had bean effectual 

The Roman conquest completely changed the situation: the Ptolemaic'policy wits 
thiown to the winds, and there was no long,., any idea of bringing Egypt into 11, ..'circle 
n. European civilisation: the sole object of Augustus and his aneeesrara was to exploit 
the eountry as a source of revenue, particularly in the form of corn, which was shipped 
off to Home and distributed there as an antidote to Repoblicamsm. No attempt L. 

rt *« .T“7 n <* rten *« “*■«• Romans there on any system, 

hall 11:1 'I ^®e° ny U " 1,11JS ! rh0 in the country were civil or military officials 

holding short-term poets, and merchants whose stay was even shorter It is true that 

2r ™ "Kaman cifW among the natives, fe the'fora, of Z^Zl 

“'! BE ' ttW ,i " w " tW but **!*“ f ™*> 1'ceAiited from all parts of the Kni'idT 

The policy adopted by Augustus was one of compulsion pnre and simple: the country 
was garrisoned will, an army of th™ legions keep it quiet, and an elaborate uuuhim.n- 
was demserl fur assessing and collecting the taxes, which secured that the mierm.et 
farthing was squealed out of the natives. And it w«- not only the Egyptian felhdiin 
Who Were to be the riuJrh-kine of the emperor; the Greek.- too were treated « s part of 
the spoils of war and subjected tu exactions quite as burdensome as those of the 
Egypt,ansu At the same time the priests, who, as we have just seen, had recovered 
mu. h of their old influence and accumulated considerable wealth under tin, Liter Ptolemies 
were brought under strict control: their property was confiscated ami they had to exist 
on u fired allowance iram the State, thereby losing not only money but position The 
result vra> one which commonly follows on persecution; the persecuted cause was 

! mmS **" h< : ldl> ' 0,t “ bl “ h8d to lh * when the nationalist 

1,0611 5r“‘“ 4 “ Ptolemaic system of toleration, began to 
as-ert Itself, the more effectually because the Greeks, who had already realised to some 

degree them community ofinterests with the Egyptians, were now more close Ivlin Led to 
them in n fellowship of misfortune. J 

ill hirt Che finrtf primal disturbs wirJi which Che Romans had to deal m E&ypt 

_ tr 3 ' VTk. a? v enT ,?tl two or three yearn after rhe liouqaeat, 

was heiified by the Greek* of Alexandria* and the circumstanced me ajgmficwit/ The 
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immediate object of their attack was, not the Roman garrison, but the Jewish community, 
an important body of merchants, at Alexandria. The Jews had long been established 
there and throughout Egypt, and under the general toleration of the Ptolemies had got 
on well enough with both Egyptians and Greeks. But Augustus chose, for some reason, 
to favour the Jews at the expense of the Greeks; he deprived the Greeks of Alexandria 
of their local powers of self-government by a senate, while he confirmed the Jews in nil 
the privileges they hud enjoyed. This, naturally enough, exasperated the Greeks against 
the Jews: when they saw their competitors in business placed in a more favoured position 
than their own, they regurded them as the representatives or the tools of the Roman 
oppressors, and started a series of attacks on them which continued intermittently for 
al>out a century. References to some of these attacks are to be found in contemporary 
historians: but a much more picturesque, though fragmentary, account has been obtained 
from papyri which contain ports of what have been termed the Acts of the Alexandrian 
.Martyrs. This is of course a partisan document, intended to glorify the leaders of the 
Nationalists who Buffered death for opposing the Roman emperors: but the noteworthy 
fact, for the present purpose, is that it is the recognized heads of the Greek community, 
the gyinnasiarchs, who regularly appear as the leaders and spokesmen of the Egyptian 
party and are punished accordingly. It is evident that in Alexandria the fusion of Greek 
and Egyptian interests was practically complete in opposition to the Romans. 

The distribution of parties in Egypt was altered at the end of the first century a.d., 
when the destruction of Jerusalem had made the Jewish zealots into an implacable anti- 
Roman body. The responsible leaders of the Jewish community at Alexandria strove to 
keep their people from a breach with Rome: but they were overborne, and the disastrous 
Jewish rising of a.d. 115, which during three years 5 guerrilla fighting laid waste a huge 
urea of the Nile valley, forced the Graeco-Egyptians in self-defence to side with the 
Roman government. But when they had aided the Romans to crush the Jews, they got 
no reward in any alleviation of their burdens : some temporary reductions of assessments 
seem to have been made in places, but the old system remained in force, and ruin 
proceeded apace. 

Half a century* later the first great peasant revolt took place; it was not headed by 
Greeks or Graeco-Egyptians, for by this time the Graeco-Egyptian class had been tnxed 
into impotence, but by nil Egyptian priest — a new and significant phenomenon. For nearly 
a century there had been indications that the national religion was reviving from the 
blow dealt to it by Augustus, but this was the first occasion on which it had provided a 
leader for a popular rising. The course of the struggle was marked by incidents which 
in their fanatical savagery were more Egyptian than Greek: and it is probable that the 
bulk of the rebels were natives, small farmers and labourers who had been driven from 

i °* mft ovc ^‘* a3 ^ ou an d had taken refuge in the marshes of the Delta to live by 
brigandage. Official documents of the period from a.d. 150 to 250 which have been 
preserved are full of reference to the problems of the desertion of the land and the 
growt o ree ooting an analogy to which, as an expression of nationalist spirit, may 
be found in the story of Robin Ilood. 

°f the third century, it more than once seemed likely that Egvpt 
would be severed from the Roman Empire, either as an independent kingdom orks a 
province o an oriental monarchy: and the natives welcomed and supported leaders or 
invar era oui anv quarter who offered them a hope of deliverance from the voke of 

m ?\ . * r>?{, °' f *ry of Rome under Aurelian and Probus reduced Egypt 

to «u ejection once more, and the reorganization under Diocletian seemed to have bound 
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the fetters of serfdom more firmly than ever, when a new chance of national develop¬ 
ment was afforded by the official recognition of Christianity in the reign of Constantine. 

The first way in which the Egyptians who desired to secure freedom from the demands 
of the Empire sought to profit by its changed attitude towards religion was through 
monasticism. The eremitic habit of withdrawal from the world is one which seems 
indigenous in Egypt—something of the kind had been known there centuries earlier— 
and when it became possible for a man who was ruined by the exactions of the govern¬ 
ment, instead of betaking himself to brigandage, to secure a position which, if not 
exactly comfortable, was at any rate respectable, by merely disclaiming all connexion 
with mundane affairs, the practice of self-dedication to the contemplative life became 
popular so rapidK that in A.D. 373, little more than half a century after the recognition 
of Christianity, the Emperor tried to check this practice by edicts. But the hermits 
banded themselves together in monasteries, and these organized communities proved 
powerful enough to defy the Emperor: they became the controlling authorities and 
owners of large districts, in which nearly all the inhabitants were under religious vows 
and paid more heed to the ordej*s of their ecclesiastical heads than to those of the 
government. A well-known instance of the way in which the monkB could and did flout 
the representative of the Emperor, even in the capital of the country, is to be found in 
the events leading up to the murder of Hypatia in 415. 

But the nationalist spirit showed itself even more strongly in the organization of the 
Egyptian Church. From the first days when Christianity gained an imperial standing, it 
had been evident that there were fundamental differences on points of doctrine between 
the theologians of Alexandria and of Constantinople—in other words, the Egyptians and 
the Greeks had entirely different philosophies of religion, and worked out their definitions 
of their creeds on entirely different lines. The Emperors, having accepted the position 
of patrons of the Church, were dragged into the controversy: the more prudent of them 
tried to find a way of compromise between the parties, but without success: the breach 
became ever wider, and, as the Emperor at Constantinople was usually under the influence 
of the patriarch of that see, religious bitterness increased the political estrangement of 
Egypt from the Empire. In the middle of the fifth century the Council of Chalcedon 
witnessed the real severance of the Egyptian and the Greek Churches: for some decades* 
after this the history of the Alexandrian patriarchate is an unedifying one of unscrupu¬ 
lous manoeuvring by both parties, but when Justinian at last tried to settle matters with 
a high hand, and invested his nominee to the see with temporal powers to maintain bis 
spiritual position, the Egyptians flatly refused to have anything to do with him und 
thenceforward elected a patriarch of their own without regard to Constantinople. 

While the Egyptian Church had been making itself more and more independent, the 
local landowners had also been working out their own salvation. Just as the Emperors 
in the fourth century issued edicts which were intended to prevent the peasantry 
of Egypt from escaping their obligations to the State by placing themselves under the 
wing of the Church as members of religious communities, so they issued other edicts 
against patronage—that is, tho practice which was growing up among the smaller 
farmers of making themselves tho serfs of a powerful neighbour who was in a position 
to defend them against the exactions of the tax-collectors and the bullying of the soldiery 
But the one set of edicts was as futile as the other: in spite of all the imperial efforts to 
check it, the system of patronage grew until in many districts of Egypt the government 
was obliged to recognize these local magnates as the effective rulers of their estates - 
theoretically they acted as the deputies of the Emperor in such matters as the collection 
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of taxes and 1 he maintenance of order: but it would appear that, tl lev simply paid cpver 
a tump Hiinj m respect of tin: taxes assess ad on the villager tkev administered., tike 
tributaries rather than agents: and they policed their Lands with armed retainers, who on 
various occasions proved themselves more efficient than the imperial troops and enabled 
their musters to act as independent authorities. These magnates r on the evidence of 
their mimes were mainly Egyptian in race, and were dearly Egyptian in yympathies : 
ami they entered into a kind of alliance with the national churches, of which they are 
found acting \i- patrons, in several places. It in instructive to compare them with the 
provincial nobility of the Western Empire, who, in the decay of the central power, had 
been forced to organize their own districts for self-defence against barbarian invasions: 
certainly in Gaul, as to which there h most information, and probably also in Britain, 
the basic idea of these nobles was the maintenance of the connexion with Home and 
Human civilization, ns contrasted with the desire of the Egyptian Ionia to cut themselves 
free from it; a notable instance is the attempt of the Gaulish prince tivagrius to uphold 
the cause of Rome against the Franks in the valley of the Seine, and 1 have little doubt 
that in Britain King Arthur similarly regarded himself as the representative of Rome 
against the Saxons, 

Thus by the end of the sixth century there was not much of Egvpt left under the 
effective rule of the Emperor: the country was parcelled out into semi-independent 
estates, somewhat resembling the feudal lordships of mediaeval Europe, interspersed 
with large ureas controlled by religious corporations; arid, if one of the magnates bad 
possessed sufficient genius for leadership of Ins fellows, Egypt might have achieved it-, 
freedom. But, before this could happen, the Persian and Arab invasions subdued the 
country and completely swept European con tret] out of h for many centuries, to be 
replaced bv a government which, if nut Egyptian, wm at any rate oriental, and so more 
instinctively sympathetic to Egyptian ideas and customs than any Greek or Homan 
ever was. 

The Roman dominion in Egypt bad lasted more than twice as lonu as the Greek, 
but it made far less contribution to the development of the country: m fact, so far sis 
the introduction of European ideas was concerned, its chief result was to undo neatly all 
that the Greeks bad done. The Ptolemies had brought Greek settlers into Egypt and 
established Greek institutions: and, though the Greeks did not maintain either their mcc 
or their culture pure, but fused with the natives into a Graeco-Egyptian class, whose 
customs and ideas were a mixture derived from both sources, the element of Greek in 
the mixture was quite appreciable; the Greek language was established in the educated 
classes a& tin? ordinary medium of communication, and certain Greek habits of life had 
been adopted in the towns; the composite religion too, though the Egyptian traits in 
the conception of the deities became gradually more prominent, preserved a good deal 
of its Greek dress. But Hellenism was an artificial culture—-an exotic plant introduced 
to Egyptian soil, which needed to he tended carefully and fed with Greek stimulants, if 
it W18 to flourish and maintain its specific character: if it was neglected, it could only 
live by assimilating itself to its surroundings. Anti the Romans did not mutely neglect 
Hellenism iu Egypt: .they crushed it out of existence; mid wheft a new growth of 
culture appeared, it was very naturally one of a kiud indigenous to the country. 

Thin point may be illustrated by the revival of the national language under the 
Romans. For literary purposes, its use had practically ceased at the time of the Roman 
conquest; it is true that inscriptions in the old hieroglyphic characters continued to he 
cut on the walls of temples—the In test dated one is of a.d, 250_but they w*re 
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sin orolirtletic aurviv*!, probably regarded mure ils a necessary feature in the decoration 
of the building than ns an intelligible record of facts: and documents written in demotic 
become rare after the middle of the first century, But it is evident that Egyptian u m still 
spoken among the lower classes, and just when the old script was finally disappearing 
the language was resuscitated in the form of Coptic, which, though it adopted Greek 
characters and borrowed Greek words, was pkiloIojioaUy the direct descendant of the 
old Egyptian. As Christianity established itself, Coptic rapidly became the recognised 
tongue of the Church, at first perhaps as a convenient means of reaching the lower Gasses 
of the population, then as a distinction from the adherents of the pagan religion, finally 
as an assertion of national independence against the Greek-speaking churches under 
the patriarch of Constantinople, This resulted in the revival of a national literature 
if the lives of the fathers and ffimtyrolngies nan be called literature—which k 
interesting on account of its avoidance of Greek spirit despite its borrowing of Greek 
forms. For Egypt, notwithstanding the presence of the Museum at Alexandria, never 
caught the literary inspiration of Hellenism as Syria bad done: not cmlr Antioch but 
many lesser towns of Syria, produced writers who carried on the great tradition* 
of Greece, some rising to the (iret rank: but the eminent professors who were imported 
to fill the chairs at the Museum at Alexandria, 11 they lectured at all—which I, rather 
doubtful as regards the Roman period—did not rouse their heaters to literary activity. 
Un the other hand, the Christian rival of the Museum, the catechetical School founded by 
PauJiUMi* and developed by Clement, trained a series of able emit reverend!^ who, 
though they wrote in Greek and were often well acquainted with Greek literature were 
definitely anti-Greek in their line of thought and gave the keynote for the distinctively 

nationalist theology of later centuries which found expression in the Coptic ecdeskstieul 
Writings, 

Hi re and there, ft dying dicker might be seen amid the tubes of HaDcnkm in Egypt: 
the last clear flame is Nonmw of PanopoLb: but by the time of the viral, conquest u [j 
wci quenched, and Egypt hud subdued the European invader. 
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THE CEMETERIES OF ABYDOS: WORK OF THE 

SEASON 1925-26 

By H. FRANKFORT 

With Plates xx-xxiii. 

I. Stelae. 

The stelae recovered in the last season’s work in the Cemeteries of Abydos were all 
found loose in the drift sand, or re-used as paving-stones in late tombs, but never in 
connexion with the tombs for which they were originally intended; thev mav well, 
therefore, be treated by themselves. 

Old Kingdom. 

No. 23 (PI. xx, 3). Limestone, I'Ofi by 0‘25 m. t probably an architrave from a tomb. 
On th»‘ left are depicted the deceased and his wife, holding a perfumo-vase and a flower 
respectively, seated side by side on a couch, the lion-feet of which rest on stone cones. 
Both wear a composite bead necklace, the woman a short and the man a long wig, and 
the latter the “full-dress” loincloth (to judge by the folds) which was worn with a 
more or less ornate girdle on festive occasions. (Bonnet, Aegyptisehe Tracht, 40 ff.; 
Erman-Rankk, Aegypten, 234.) The man is called the vcncrabb- Shenay, while in the 
column in front his name is accompanied by the titles Mayor and Ural Friend . Over and 
behind the woman one reads hi* beloved wife Ncshrmanhet. 

In front of the pair stand their two sons, hi* beloved eldest son the courtier (“ friend'') 
Ideky, who offers incense to his parents, and his Moved son Inpuiam, surnamed Mury 
who wrings the neck of a goose far them. The sons are dressed in striped loincloths 
which are not very clearly rendered; that of the elder son especially seems garbled; it 
may be that a fringe is indicated. 

The main inscription consists of a short funerary formula in the first line, and 
further of words said by Shenay, who leans leisurely on a stick on the extreme right 
of the stone. This figure is, in contrast, to the others, of some artistic merit; particularly 
remarkable is the subtle contrast between Shenay’s left leg, which carries his weight, 
and his right leg, which is loosely bent forward. The somewhat peculiar style of both 
representations and inscriptions would make it difficult to assign a date to the stone* 
the emaciated figures on the right and t he use of relief en crcux are links with the Middle 
Kingdom. But the main inscription shows in a number of its phrases such definite 
parallels with late Old Kingdom texts that it seems impossible to remove it far from 
these. 

The main inscription runs: 

(!) A btton which the king gives and Osirut, invocation-offerings of bread and beer of 
the Mayor and Rial Friend, honoured with the great god , Shenay. (2) He says: 1 came 
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from my city, I came down from my nome. 1 was one who said good things, / uas one 
who repeated good things. I was one beloved (3) of his father and praised of his mother. 
I never look away the possessions of anybody (4) with viol cnee. As to any pcopl* who shall 
take away any possessions from (5) (this) tomb, / shall be judged with them by the great 
god in the necropolis (b) when (they trill he) in the West, their memory being evil in the 
necnyfkJis. / am a nrtuous spirit. (7) I know all magic which is admntageous (to me!) 
in the necropolis; 1 did all things which are advantageous to me. 

1. 2. The beginning of this line, which is senseless as it stands, should be con¬ 
sidered as an abbreviation of a fuller text given by Herkhuf (Setiik, Urk, I, 121, 11 fl.), 
who states in detail that he has come to day from his town and his nome, has built a 
house, set up its doors, dug a lake and planted trees. Here we have clearly the 
enumeration of the essential features of a funerary establishment, house standing for 
tomb, and the meaning of the passage ia evident: the speaker has just died (mine to day 
from my town) and finds waiting for him a well-appointed dwelling which ho has prepared 
in the \Y est. Thus the statement finds appropriately its place at the very beginning of 
the speech of the dead man. A variant, which changes the sense of b-n i m slightlv 
is quite explicit (Sethe, Vrk., I, 150, 16 f.) n / went forth from 

my house, I descended into my tomb. Another inscription from Abydos (Sethe, Urk., i, 
150, 6f.) and one at Dcr el-Gebrawi (Davies, Dtir el Gebrawi, n, PI. xxi, tomb 38 A 2) 
show the same abbreviation of the passage as nnr inscription, and so does Marikttk. 
Mastubas, 185; this shortened formula survives now und again into the Middle Kingdom 
(o.g. Hieroglyphic texts from Eg. stelae etc. in the British Museum , u, PI. 14, no. 214, 3, 4). 
The second half of line 2 stands similarly as an abbreviation to represent a fuller state¬ 
ment. This is preserved by Herkhuf (Sethe, Urk. i, 122,17-123,2) and Pepinekht (ibid., 
132, 16 ft), who give as reason for their abstaining from Mellons or objectionable talk, 
that they wished that it would be well with them in the presence of the iiront cod. On 
the identity of this great god see below. 

U. 3-5. Th^beginning of line 3 has numerous parallels; a difficulty arises, however, 
with the words at the beginning of lines I and 5. I am inclined to take the 

beginning of line 5 as miswritten under influence of the word standing immediately 
above it; the condition that the word which should open line 5 ought then to be very 
sundar m sound to the one which was erroneously put j n its place is admirably fulfilled 
• -w in* ^ or resu lt would then be that we get an injunction against those who 
would do damage to the tomb; and such admonitions are exceedingly common in the 
inscriptions of the periled, which use, just as our text does, the emphatic future of 
Hie sdmtyfy-iorm in this passage (Sethe, Urk., i. 35, 1; 49, 1, 2, 8; 50, 1G f.; 58, 6, 7; 
t0, 12, 15; etc.). It may be said against this that the word mrhr*t for tomb is not used 
in the Old Kingdom; but, as we have seen above, the style of the sculpture of our 
stone points simdarly to the succeeding period in some of its peculiarities. In view of 
these arguments there seems to be little probability in the alternate view, viz. that 
with violence was meant to stand in both places, and that the sculptor merely doubled 
the preposition m in line 5 by mistake, under influence of the words above it. One 
would g«*t good sense, though, on this assumption, namely, a general pronouncement 
of a moralistic nature: 1 have acted well, for J *as to those who shall take away nnv 
possessions with violence, there will be" etc. Unfortunately such statements are very 
unusual in these texts. The explicit qualification with violence is even in line 4 
unusual: generally the verb stands alone. Sethe (Urk., i, 75, 15) gives 
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W 1|SF*Cf) in line 5 is also uncommon, the future of the sdtniijfy-iorm lining generally 
carried on by fph».( f) (ifod, 35, 3; 49, 3, LI; 51, 1; 58, 10; 72 t 5; 73, 5; Holwerda. 
Hescfire&tiNj Sa mm2. Leiden. Atlas* i, PI. vii; Koiurr. Argypt, Insahr. Berlin, 

if 43) ■m otherwise, in tho texts most closely related with ours, by r (Set he, 

Urh f i t 117, 6; 122, IG; 150, 10; TVoc. Sac. BihL Arch r xm, 122, c. 3; Cafart, Chambre 
funSmite de h sixihnv thjn„ PI, tii|. 

1. 7. This is the greatest crux of the text, and unfortunately the parallels {Sethe, 
Uth^ i T 89, 17; 9ft, 1; 143. 2 f.; cf. 122, 13, and Oafajst, Hue de tw tt beaux, Pis. 19, 20) 
itre too different to hdp much. There need be little uncertain tv about the first half, 
whether or not one wants to read fh*n<i for M-u/, which would have been written 

inidi-r influence nf the ini; ih the of L 0, cud- It is the latter half of the fine which is 

confusing. 1 am inclined to see in it an iw sdm-n-f (in its exceptional reduplicating 
form), standing in parallelism with far +- old perfective, because the two members of this 
phrase are also parallel in meaning: I know all magk which i useful, find I have taken 
all measures useful to ensure a good hereafter. Professor Peet, on the other hand, would 
consider the possibility that the sentence war not complete, and that i'rr ni i& a parti' 
eiple t- dative: Ho who does for me everything which is useful to me (ahull,,,). 

A few remarks have to he made ns To the writing. Strange is — in the last word 
of line 4, and sp in line 3 is written with ss. The w of hj-ti-i in line 2 and the f nf 
■nnrf-j in line 3 are transposed for graphic reasons, contrary to the usage in Herkhuf. 
The * is* both in the name of the woman and in if'! in line 4, written with a dpi? 

which show? three groups nf vertical line. 1 ?, mi, in the middle and at the ends, and which 

resembles thus the mat on which the bread ia put in. the Old Kingdom form of n*- 

Lastly we have to consider the main peculiarity of our text. m t the iudstence with 
which the judgment in the hereafter ih referred to. In all the parallel texts quoted 
above we find either a reference to a judgment in the place of judgment, or to v judg¬ 
ment ftp l hr great t/otL In n either case is there definite proof that a judgment in the 
hereafter is referred to ut all, and Kees (Totenglauhm, -li>; r/. 33 f. and 154) may well 
be right win?n he suggest* thai these Jotmulae applied originally to the king, by whose 
Hpecial favour the tombs were made and who could lw trusted to vindicate the rights 
of their legal owners. But rrnr inscription contrasts sharply with the others, and is even 
much more emphatic than the few texts which were known before and in which a 
somewhat similar tone prevails, [(.’afart, Chatnbre fa PI, in; fine dc tomheaux, 
Pis. 19. 20). The term the great god, which up lu the end of the Fourth Dynasty war 
a regular reference to the king, and may in religion* texts well have persisted with the 
same meaning even after its change to the good god in the Fifth, in ordinary usage—this 
term i& in our case qualified as the great god m the necropolis. The judgment will over' 
take the evildoers when they arc in the West, and the essential danger to which they 
expose themselves is that their memory will he mf or the necropolis. Obviously a change 
m beliefs, which may have been developing for some time already, has here found full 
expression. The weakening royal power of the late Old Kingdom could not be relied 
upon to afford protection to those who needed it., and thus an all too human craving 
created the belief in a counter balancing justice m the hereafter, or. at least, such beliefs, 
which may have existed vaguely and ineffectually, now earne to the foreground. And it 
is no mere accident that our inscription, in which the new conviction has found such 
emphatic expression. lacks on the other hand the threat of personal vengeance which 
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certain nouiarehs addressed to the would-be defileis of their tomb* (Sethe, Urk., i, 122. 
15, 142, 1<; also probably 90, 4). It was the lesser people who were left exposed bv 
the disintegration of the central power, and if they did not despair in the pessimism of 
the “man who discourses with his soul,” they had to find, as our mayor Shenay did, 
consolation in a strengthened belief in divine justice after death. 

This stela is in the Museum at Cairo. 

Middle Kingdom. 

No. 19 (PL xxi, 3 and Fig. 1). Limestone, 0*31 by 0*19 m.. very much damaged by 
salt. I ndemeath two uzat-eyes and a Q sign follow six lines of inscription. A man 
without wig, wearing the simple loincloth, a bead-necklace and an amulet, stands behind 
the offering-table. On the other side stands a woman whose name is lost, but who is 
called a Royal Daughter. The man is: the Royal Son Dedtu, triumphant. The inscription 

runs: 

• 

(1) A f * H,n ,r,,uh tie *»*g to Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Lord of Abyiios, that 
hr may give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of rattle and fowl,... (2) mernse and oil, 
and all yood purr things on which the gml live*, (3) which heaven gives, and which th> earth 
brings forth and which the -\ i lr brings as his food offerings; (1) and the siertl north-wind 
of life [to the ka of] the hereditary [prince.] and count who is great before the hi tig of Upper 
hgypt (5) nod grand before the king of Loiter Egypt, a prince at the head of the people, the 
('himdlor of the king of Lower Egypt, The Royal Son Ibdtu (0) [6or» of] the-priest-vho- 
has-ad’mission-to-Sebek, Sebekemheh, triumphant. 

It. may well be that so poor a monument of a Royal Son and high official belongs 
already to the .Vronfl Intermediate Period, when a number of principalities existing side 
by side claimed each the royal prerogatives and titles for their ruling families. Other 
instances are known of people called Royal Son without their being of full royal descent, 
like our Dcdtu. So, for instance, on the Cairo stela 20537, where the Royal Son is the 
son of a “count and overseer of the priests,” and a “Royal Daughter,” while the Royal 
Son of the Cairo stela 20304 seems to have sprung entirely from commoners. 

This stela is in the University Museum, Manchester. # 
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Plate XXI. 
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Plate XXH 




Statuette and Stebc, from Abydos. 

I. No, 13 , $mlt f 2 . No. 12 . «r i". 
Statuette of Mentuhotpe. AVo*t | 4l Jfo 4 . t 
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No. 25 (PL in ( 1), Lim e st one, traces of red paint, nn faces, #Vl9 by 045 m. The 
i leceas fed, seated on a idcirr* seat, and his son who perfo rm s , the sacrifice, an - both 
clothed ill the simple long loincloth of the Middle Kingdom, and wear u bend necklace, 
u " handkerchief and no wig. The seated man has :dao a band which starts from the 
right- hip and seeing to para over the back and the left shoulder but. is not ahnwn to 
rejoin the loincloth or ita own beginning. Perhaps a sash is meant d not dearly 
indicated. (( urn pure ^hefeii-La sot, Grab- u. Unhstt inc d. Mdtl Reirks, iv, PL xxxii.; 
The seated man is styled: ihe venerated OtefiH'cr -,f pen*u\ts Ameny, triumphant, bom of 
SitSmferu. triumphant, The vertical column and the horizontal column Over the offerings 
read: (1) A boon which the King given tv the ku &f the O&rtwr of Peasant Amcny, triumph- 
‘in[ T (2J celebrated by hh beloved mm, the Omester of Peasants Khnkheperref t the i Generated one. 
The main test reads: 

U) A boon which thi King gives to (kh t to Ptah who-is-rm-the. • South-of-hb^all, the Lord 
af'Ankh Tatty, to Soharis, to Ofirh the Great God, Lord of the Shyt ('), to (him Lord of 
Abydw, (2) to Atm bis wha-is-on-his-immntuirt, whoAshn-Kt, the Lord of the necropolis, 
that they mag give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of cattle am! find, of linen, of all 
eegefufdes find all gifts, (3) of food-offermg*, of a, thousand oj all good pure things which the 
heaven gives and the earth bn m/s forth , on which the god lives, to the ks of the (-11 venerated 
Overseer oj thv Peasant* Ameny, born of SUsUeferu, triumphant, and to the ka of ctyrgimt 
irlum name it on thi# stela. (5 1 (Dorn:) by hh beloved son, u r ha causes hi# h mm to lire. 
the Overseer of the Peasants Khakhvpvrrvc t triumphant, bom of Ycta, triumphant, thv 
Venerated one. 

I ]k- pimtograph dues not do full justice to the exquimte relief rti creux, while it 
shows wdi Ihe fine spacing of mseriptinnfi and figures. The purely decorative character 
oi the work, with its rigid hieratic poses and the difference in proportion of main und 
secondary person*, allows that the so-called ^naturalistic 1 indication of the folds in the 
body of fat men, started no doubt in an attempt to il more life-like rendering, has soon, 
in the Middle iCingdoiOj become mere convention in its turn. The symbol o£ Anti bis at 
I he beginning of the second line deserves notice. 

This stela is now in the AshmoEenn Museum, Oxford. 

No, 4 a and h {PL xxii. 1). Li oust one; the largest fragment is IHfi byfl-3fim,; the 
smallest, with only tire leg of the chair, 0 18 by 0 17 ru. A man with a long wig, short 
false beard, holding a * handkerchief,” is angraved rather tliao curved on the loft half of 
tbe stone. We cannot any whether he was the main personage. The inscription is too 
damaged to yield any information, besides >t few names: iwo women, th* mistress of ihe 
house, flediry, and Wen I a ; and her son R&jm „*, 

This stela is in the Chadwick Museum at Bolton. 

No. 13 (PL xxiL 1 j. Fluke of very hard limestone (Chip bv !)■ 10 m.) T showing the names 
of a number of people. (Compare BoHA^irEm-LAimiE, up. cit. t No. 20374.) The first tine 
gives the name of the butler Herrcshy, non of Theta, w hite the other three tines enumerate 
Sbkherti daughter of Sitrd?, and the two sons of Sitkherti, the Treasurer Senmerg and 
Bcnebu. 

No. 14 (PL \xi, 2). Limestone, 1137 by 0*21 m. Flesh dark- red, hair and stick red; 
collar bright blue, signs bine: plastic border yellow, with black lines; stripes on cornice 
red, green and bine alternately. The man wears a long wig, short false beard, necklace, 
handkerchief, long walking-stick and short loincloth, which shows particularly well how 
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tho projection in front results from a loose slip with the seam hanging down where it is 
tucked in in front of the body. Near this stela was found the statuette (PI. xxii, 3) which 
shows the same inscription as the stela, except that the latter specifies Menthuhotpe’s 
descent, bom of Uya , triumphant, while the statuette specifies the granary: 

A bo<m which the king give*, a thousand of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, to the ka 
of the Overseer of the Granary of the God, Mcnthuhotpe, triumphant. 


Though the figure is a rough piece of work its importance is nevertheless obvious. 


The inscription is that of an ordinary funerary 
statuette, but the fact that it is inscribed on 
the body instead of on back-pillar or base, 
and the general shape, hint already at 
the later sfoih/i-figures, and thus it would 
be valuable if its place within the Middle 
Kingdom could be fixed with Bomcwhat 
greater precision; but this seems hard to 
do. The general impression one gets from the 
style of the figure on the Btela as well as the 
considerable height of the relief seems to 
connect with the Old Kingdom; a similar 
stela in Cairo (20014) contains the mime 
Khentikhetihot]>e, which points perhaps with 
somewhat more decisiveness to the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom than the names on 
our objects; and 1 would be inclined to put 
these therefore provisionally in the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom. The attiro of the 
figure, whose left arm i» advanced while the 
right arm is cleverly suggested underneath 
the cloth by the modelling, seems not to be 
considered an attire of the living by Bonnet, 
and indeed it resembles the mummy-shroud 
rather than the long mantle worn by old 
men in the Middle Kingdom, which leaves 
the arms or even a shoulder free (Davies, 
El Bersheh, i, PI. vii; Blackman, Mrir, in. 
Pis. xviii, xxxv). The shroud is common 
enough with seated funerary statuettes in the 
Middle Kingdom, but rare with landing 
ones; an instance of the latter is Berlin 
12485 (Schakkkr-Andrae, Kunst d. Alien 
Orients, 270, Antef), where the feet however 
are free, iu contrast with our statuette and 
\rith the later shaltii- figures. 

Stela and statuette are now in the Museum 
at San Diego, C.S.A. 
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No. 6 (PI. xx, 1 and Fig. 2). Limestone, 1 *00 by 0*50 m. This stela, dated to the reign 
of 8esostris III, is very much damaged by salt, more so than Mr. Felton’s admirable 
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photograph would load one to suspect. Both Dr. Gardiner emd Mr. Gunn bavij suggested 
Various readings, and the latter collated our copy most carefully when visiting ufl at 
Abydos. 

At the left-hand bottom comer we see the deceased in front of hi* offering.^ which 
are marked m such: dbh*L Then are enumerated,, from, left to right: stjj-hb, ointment; 
l< oil; eft, balsam; nhnm, oil: (imp-I, oil; first quality foreign oil; green eye-paint; 
blank eye-pnml. The main text in shown in Fig. 2. 

(1) A boon which the king gtQQt, Horus IHvine-of-Being, (2) the King of Fppcr and 
Lowe t Hffifpt, Khakiiurfr, Sim of Kef Sesostris, given life; (3) May he give glory, poitwr, 
force, triumph to the House-Official of the Palace Sesostris, the venerated ojf& (|) A boon 
which the l ing gives to Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, and to Amtbk and to Wt-fi-iriivrt 
and in Horus, Avenger of his Father; (5) Mag he give a beautiful Tomb of Triumph to the 
Haase Ojfif-ird. of the Palace Sesoslris, the venerated out in the presence of the Great God; 

( (I) Mag he “type n the face of the HtAtfr -Official of the Palais ISvsostrijt, so that he rung 
see (in l) the mrCQphagux; Mug he came that (7) the Hausc-Gj^cttil of the Palace Svsostris 
tut amongst the Circumpolar stars every dag eternally. (8) A futon which the king gives to 
Osirk, Chief tf the Westerner * T {and which he) glees, to and to Wepurmcet, Chief of 

Abpdoti (9) and to Hekt and Khnuw. to all the gods of Abgdox , that they mag give m- 
vocation offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fou>l t of every good and pure thing 
(10) which goes forth m the presence of the Great Gad to the House-Official qf the Palace 
Scsostris, bom of the Nurse FIctrpf, f 1 1 ) He sags: 0 Priesthood of the temple of Abydm, and 
every citizen of this town who shall puss (12) by this m g tomb; tf you love (h-iris the Chief of 
tAc Westerners and if you would reftcai the celebration tf his festivals. ( VA) If yuu bnx 
A nubis and JFfiJhtPrWr'* gnur gods, sweet of love, and you trial that your hearts be fnrppy (14) in 
the ling for m& w hiving life and hating death , (lb) thrm you shall sag for me: a thmimnd 
of bread, a thousand tf beer, tt thousand of catite, a thousand of geese, a thousand, of linen, 
a thousand of every good thing (16) to the ka of the venerated House-Official of the Palace 
Jdeswtris, born of the Nurse Helept, triumphant. 

Line 1 1 contains some deviations from the parallel texts preserved iu three large 
stelae in Cairo, which are contemporary with, our insari ption. (Scbaefeb-Lavije, tirnh- 
und TJenbftrim d. Mini. Reich tt, Nos. E0536J, reign of Amr-nemmes ILL; 20538 f reigns of 
Sesnstris 111 and Anaeueumicsi 111. 20639, reign of Seaosfcris IL) All three show the 
harsh parallel, with substantives, of the sdmf-iarm ndm ih tji. Then however follow in 
all three cases two more sdmf -forms: shiln (or mrwln) fnh, smh-tn (or xmhwdn) mwf. 
Professor Feet suggests that the participles, which seem to be u«ed in line i ll) (for the 
absence of the reduplication in ntrw in participles in this formula sec, c.g.. Beni Hasan, 
1 , FI. ixiv, a), are used vncativtfy, even though that implies a slight anaoolouthon: 
"-..(if ye love all these things} then, O ye who Wo life and hate death, say..,/ 1 

No. 24 (Fl. .u, 2), Limestone, 0 - 5G by 0 - 39 m. The hieroglyphs sire coloured light 
blue, and each line of script is .hiit rounded, wish in the engraved rectangle, with a red 
line. Light green, are the wigs of the two main personages, the spouted water -vessel, 
and its basin and the loaves on the offering-table; the latter are dotted with red. The 
pots, the geese and the joints of meat are red, and so is the right-hand bottom person. 
The whole is surrounded by a semi-circular plastic border at the top and the two side.-,. 
The drawing of figures anti hieroglyphs is very clumsy. A .seated man in seen stretching 
his hands towards the offering table. The text ftaya; A boon which the king girts to Pinl 

Jouro, of Egypt. Arch, ov, 
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for the ka of Scnebtrf (or probably Scncbtyfy), triumphant. Opposite stands an unnamed 
woman, smelling a flower. Below on the left is the deceased's mother squatting behind 
her offerings to the ka of the lady of the House Keseru, triumphant. For the strange and 
apparently foreign name compare Sm kg elbkko-Ports KR, Aegypt . Grahxt. aus sud~ 
deutschen Samml., i, No. 31, p. 17, with an additional s, and moreover from 

the New Kingdom. To the right one sees another woman squatting in front of her 
offerings; with her is a servant, with her hands in or on the top of a large pot, such as 
wc see in baking- or brewing-scenes when the pots are cleaned out, or in the brewing- 
scenes when the thick fermenting liquid is filtered through a basket into the big pot 
underneath. It is probable that that scene is meant to be shown here. Other instances 
are known where the brewing is the only activity represented besides the offering to the 
dead. (Boeser, Beschryving etc., Leiden, PI. ii. Also Kerbs, Relief it u. Malerrien d. 
Mitll. Reichs, 120ff.) It is probable that the inscription in the frame Injlongs to the 
woman, and the loose one (to the ka of Ir...triumphant) to the servant. The woman 
seems to have the domestic title iry-t hi, and seeing that foreigners are so prominent 
on this stela one wonders whether her name means she who sjieaks foreign languages, as 
the New Kingdom has a corresponding word for “interpreter.'* The main text gives: 

(1) A boon which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of the Two hinds , living, the Great God, 
Lord of the necrojkdts, and to Anubis who (2) ii on his mountain, who is in Ut, Lard 
of the necropolis, (3) that he may giw invocation offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and of 
fowl, of linen, in cense and oil, and food-offerings (1) to the ka of the. washerman Stmcbtyfy, 
triumphant, Itom of Kcscru , triumphant. 

The bird of possesses three heads but only one pair of legs.—A work which falls 
so far short of the average standard of workmanship can hardly be assigned to one 
period rather than to another, within the scope of the Middle Kingdom. 

This stela is now in the British Museum (No. 1653). 


New Kingdom. 

No. 12 (PI. xxii, 2). Limestone, 0*16 by 0*10 m. This small stela shows Am tin *8 goose 
with the fan, and near it '* Amen-Rer. 1 ' The two lines of inscription run: 

Made by the Overseer of the cattle of Nebpehtiref Afabau. 

It is interesting as a monument from the reign of Aahraes the Liberator. It was found 
in one of the tree-pits of the Cenotaph of Seti I, which had been dug out to some extent 
anciently, perhaps for the good black earth of its filling, and some objects of little use 
were thrown into it apparently by those who had been robbing graves in the necropolis 
and who passed there on their way back to the town. At least' we found close by our 
little stela a group consisting of Predynastic and Nineteenth Dynasty pots—this as a 
warning to those who would conclude from the finding of this little stela that Seti I 
found an earlier building on the site. Now in the British Museum (No. 58520). 

No. 7 (PI. xxiii, 1). Limestone, 1*50 by 0’58 m., broken through the middle, and left 
top corner missing. The scene shows divinities enthroned round their offerings. Above 
the scene is the winged disk of Horua of Edfu, on both aides of which iB written He of Edfu, 
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the great god, the Lord of Heaven, may he give life and health. On the extreme left is the 
falcon-headed god Ilorus the son of Osiris, the great god, the Lord of Heaven who dwells in 
the Thinite name. He wears the double crown and holds, os the other gods, the If and 
the \ sceptre. Facing him <its 0Kiris, the great god, the Lord of the necropolis, with the 
Atef-crown and flail, and wrapped in the mummy-shroud. Behind him sits Isis the 
mother of the gods. The right half of the stone repeats exactly the scheme of the left half, 
two gods facing one, but the combination of the two identical grou}is is so deftly done 
that we get the impression, not of repetition, but of pleasantly varying asymmetry, in 
which a group of three gods in the centre is Hanked by a single figure on one side and 
a puir on the other, while the whole composition is nevertheless well balanced. On the 
right of the centre we sec Ilathor, Mistress of the High House, dwelling in Abydos, and 
opposite her Anhert,...dwelling in Abydos ; and finally the lion-headed goddess, Mehyt, 
Mistress of Heaven, Mistress of the gods. The line in the centre between the two god¬ 
desses says: All protection of life to her, every day like Ref. The stone was probably part 
of the superstructure of the grave, and is now in the museum at Brooklyn, U.S.A, 

No. 2 (PI. xxiii, 2). Limestone, 0*30 by 0*11 m., right half damaged. On both aides 
one sees the adoration of Osiris. On the left it says: Giving of praise to Osiris who nurses 
the Tteo Lands, the Lord of the necropolis , by the scribe's father ( Amen]hntcp. (and by) his 
mother, the Mistress of the House Ir4-nefiar4. On the other side a similar text was given, 
with the name of the scribe himself, but there is too little left to allow of a reconstruction 
of the name. In the middle is again a column with the usual blessing. 

No. 13 (PI. xxiii, 3). Limestone, figures daubed with yellow, 0*93 by 0*35 m. Adora¬ 
tion of “Osiris, Lord of Eternity,” who is depicted with the Atef-crown and flail and crook 
behind a small altar bearing the Children of Horns—all anthropomorphic in this case. 
The adorer is the Osiris, the Chari (Acer Amenmestu, triumphant, but it is not be who has 
erected the stela. That was Done by his father , who causes his name to live, the scribe 
Mahu, triumphant, in peace. On the other aide one sees the adoration of Anubis who-is- 
in-Ut by the Osiris the scribe of the Treasury Mahu , triumphant, and by his wife, the 
mother of Amenmessu, hit mother, the Mistress of the House, the Chuntress of Amun, 
triumphant, in peace, mistress of veneration. 

This stela is in the British Museum (No. 1054). 


Doorjambs from Tombs of the Nineteenth and later Dynasties. 

No. 11 (Fig. 3). Sandstone, signs painted yellow; size of inscribed part 0 70 by 016 m. 
Found in fragments, giving the name of Harnesses II and funerary prayers to Bastet 
and Neith. 

No. 16 (Fig. 4). Roughly cut stone, limestone, 0*65 by 0*11 m. Osiris the Scribe of the 
Royal Documents, Thay, triumphant. 

No. 8 (Fig. 5). Limestone, two columns, 0'75 by 012 m. (1) A boon which the King 
gives to Osiris Lord of Abydos, the great god. Ruler of Eternity , that he may give every good and 
pure thing to the ka of the Leader of the festivals of Osiris , the Royal .Scribe Amenemheb. 
(2) A boon which the King gives to Horus the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the mother 
of the gods, Mistress of Heaven , that they may give good life with honour to the ka of the 
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Royal Scribe, the Scribe of the Offering-table Amenemheb. This st-ela is now in the Museum 
of Sydney. 

No. 10 (Fig. 6). Limestone, 0*90 by 0 08 m. A boon trhich the king given to Osiris, 
Chief of the Westerners t and to Iloms the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the. mother of the 
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gods, that they may give a good lifetime (with the determinative of the sacred serpent 
rhetc instead of O) to the ka of the deputy of the scribe of the offering-table Bekenptah . 


No. 18 (Fig. <). Limestone, 0’<0 by 0*15 m., two columns, bottom part mi&aing. 

( 1 ) Mayest thou revive, may thy soul go forth, rnayest thou come and go in the necropolis , 
mayest thou not be repelled from the side of the great god in the Hall of the Two Truths .... 

(2) Osiris the Imy-is, the ka-priest, the scribe of the Treasury , Osiris Ilorkhebt, triumphant; 
his mother the mistress of the House, Nebthetiii, daughter of Pathcsnnhor.... 


No. 20 (Fig. 8). Part of lintel and one jamb of a doorway; limestone; extant 
height 0*90 m. Ou the lintel the bark of the sun is shown, carrying the beetle in the 
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disk and a human-shaped figure. Besides the bark are two persona. Over the door 
is the winged disk. The inner column gives: A boon which the king gives to Osiris, the 
Lord of Eternity, the King of the god#, that he may give every sweet thing to the ka of 



tin venerated Pafhemeter, triumphant, born of Terckhy. The other two columns give a 

prayer that Oa ids may grant to come forth as a living soul and to drink at the sources .. 

to the kii of hi# wife the mistress of his house She/wnhor, horn of / rthorru, triutn phaoL 
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PTOLEMY IV 

Tiv W. W. TARN 

I ain speaking to-night of the second king of the tine of the .Ptolemies, who were the 
iiist European? to mle Egypt. Egypt had been included in Alexander's conquest of the 
r> man empire; after his death in 323 ux. it fell to his friend and general Ptolemy 
Soter* and the dynasty Soter founded ruled the country for nearly three centuries, till 
the Roman conquest. I am taking Ptolemy Sofcer’s son, Ptolemy II—commonly though 
quite inaccurately called Ptolemy Philadelphia—because his lung reign, from 2,S3 to 
was the culminating point of Greek rule; though a Macedonian himself, Ills culture waa 
Greek and moat of the Europeans tfhn supported him ware Greeks, and daring his reign 
this -Uii.i l[ minority of European?' ruled Egypt like a conquered country and had to see 
'■Glut j| coulil do wirb the vast mass of natives. barer on the natives began to reassert 
Miemseh ea, but with that- wo are not concernod to-night, I propose t.o «ay something 
fir^r about Ptolemy himself and the power and glory of his kingdom, and then sketch 
briefly his administrative and economic system, the latter probably his own creation. This 
system is of interest, because it displays the most thorough-going scheme of Stats 
nationalization which tip to 1017 had ever been put into practice by Europeans; gome 
day it may be possible to compare Ptolemy's system with that which now obtains in 
Russia. 

Our direr 1 information about Ptolemy himself is slight; the few Creak anecdotes* oil 
which is baaed the idea that be was a voluptuous dilettante, are rather futile, and the 
Jewish stories of his magnanimity and justice are no bnftcr; he hud been a good friend 
lo lie 1 J' L ws r uitd one of them in the Aristeas letter used his name for a fancy (i> iir=tsi_rL fc of 
tin ideal king, tfis character hus to be collected from bio Lietionri and ids letters, and 
there tc sec a man with two distinct sides; on the one bn ml, a king ambitious and im¬ 
perious, lend of power, of magnificence, ol pleasure, generous with money, U patron of 
learning and literature, the first diplomat of bis age a fairly well-known type; on the 
other bund, a man with the mind of a modem captain of industry, ready for economic 
innovations on a great scale while capable of minute attention to small details. He had 
been highly educated; one of hk tutors was the poet nod lexicographer Pliilotas of Cos. 
friend and teacher of several notable literary men. like Theocritus and Callimachus; 
another tutor was Philetas pupil Zenodotus. who became Librarian of the Library at 

1 This locitu» t w of ft series cutitlnl "Omit PursomlidjM m Egyptka Uhitoif," m delivered Wore 
tlad SiKinty nn March Tt.b, Jltii?, Mr. (fell kindly ftgrfing it lu my ftboozioe through MWw , A few refra^ 
enneA to «cwit puhlioathao#, or tearing m points raiaud after it* beture, have bmt added, and * furitnw 
blunder, to which J>r. Rualituii I'arker kindly called my ntteutifiri (I had twiee written 394 for 33JX haw been 
coTTBctwl. Tlu? priiu'i|ul gmiend work* dealing with the mibjort are: A. Houcui-Lisf^iiReq, Hittoirt fa 
&&&** im-7- A, Mitthh and IT* WncKiM, Grtatdrfyw CWmtuifAiii der P«pyr*4W*. i, iata ; 

W, Kckuiluit, in <£r PrcpyjWiiaul* IBIS; J. Bklooh, Gntcki^It fwLv-J!,r.-. 2nd oil., Tv. 

U^fi; P. Jougl kt, L'imjtM-utiitmtr maakfam** et FfalMnuatwit d*. TQrbnt, I&3(J; Enw¥X Bcta_v, A hitter# 
°f w&r IVifcmaif i/ywfr, 19) IT* See Apollonius «?Htatik M. IIuheutowf . J atiJt* 

mi fojypt in ihr third matuf# n.r., 1H22. 
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Alexandria and was the Hirst of the "rent textual critics wilt) rendered Alexandrian ph.i3o— 
logv- famous. Flis third tutor woa fctratoa, head of Aristotle's school at Athens, dm last 
Greek to practise the study of physics. Education at the hands of these uion obviously 
meant stienco and literature, soil did ur )t mean mo ml or metaphysical philosophy; 
PtokmyV culture must have resembled that current in the Alexandria of his day. where 
im rature and science were all important and philosophy as such hiul no place. His ain- 
bitiun shows in hi.* wars, his imperiousness in his letter." and iu many other wavs; he put 
two of his brothers to death t which it could always be claimed prevented civil war ntui 
the consequent deaths of many quite harmless people. Many things iOuatntfi his love of 
pleasure and mugnilicence: the pleasure fleet he kept on the Nile, his numerous mistresses, 
the dispossessed princes who lived at his court, the emphasis laid on the festival* he 
cole lira toil, the elaborate architecture of his festival pavilion, the huge warships he built, 
tbs great show at Alexandria when from duwn to dnak of a winter's day an endless 
procession of troops, play-actors, and slaves displayed to the people the symbols of hid 
power and wealth. His patronage of brains must have been genuine, for the architect 
Sofltratus, who built the lighthouse on thE Pharos, once acted us his ambassador—a moat 
successful one. Of love of science one canuot. speak; the papyri vouch for his in tor eat in 
scientific agriculture, but the literary tradition knows only of bis seal in collecting strange 
animals; beside many African rind Ind i an birds, his zoological gardens contained leopards, 
panthers, lynxes, Indian and African buffaloes, wild asses from Syria, an Ethiopia a 
python ID feet lung, a rhinoceros, a giraffe, and u polar hear 1 , showing that some Arctic 
tribe he had never heard of had heard of him, And with it went a mind which calculated 
profits and percentages like any trader, but on a great scale; no operation was too big, 
no source of Income too email to handle. Others may have helped Mm with the detaiU 
of the economic system he created; but the main lines must be bis own. fur the simple 
reason that they arc things which no one but the king otmlti have dared to ilo. When 
one considers Ms long reign and manifold activities, one wonders whether the allusions 
to his weak health are not merely another Greek legend, invented to explain the fact that 
hr was the only king of Macedonian blood who never took the field m person; he had 
mo talent lor war. 

The type of his klugahip had been settled by his father. The king was the State, 
absolutely ami for all purposes; the checks, such as they were, imposed upon Macedonian 
kings by the old quari-constitution nf Macedonia did not exist for the Ptolemies; they 
were autocrats like the Pharaohs. The first Ptolemy, originally the satrap of Ahxm 
eon^had subsequently claimed Egypt for himself as spear-won territory, which by Mace¬ 
donian law passed to the king: and outside the three Greek cities Naohrati>, Alexandria, 
and Ptolemais, Ptolemy T7 owned every inch of the soil of Egypt, including the temple 
lands and the lands of the old feudal nobility, who had been abolished; other*, by his 
good pleasure, might use and enjoy part of his soil and Its fruits, but on his terms. * The 
army and navy wore his; he was the fount of iuw, and Ms rescript* had legal force- 
numstare and officials were merely his men, whom he made and unmade a* he chose! 
dual, out Macedonian trait survived in his kings hip: every subject still had the right to 
present a petition to himself personally, and though many petitions got no further than 

1 OtiUu*rm**p. A then, v, 201 C (*f. SOOF ; Diod. tn T id, 3 m . ; P. ttiin. Ken, s&VHi. lit Eushtou 
Parker W mmfaflftfl me that Isolds and pu.thijn *n the same imlnuiL But when CtifiwiM mmmo- 
nm-.H ‘<14 1-oi-i.anln, 16 panthera,” be weana twu different tain, whatuvnr "panther 1 ecmo-nJa—ijerbu,!^ t| ie 
ounce. The wool, 1 Gfce, hna oftob tod h*ml mmuinga. ,u a in [*m u f Ainerieato-dav, xvW 
meaua pinna. ' 1 
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the district governors, some did resell Hie palace sad were dealt with bv the king 3 . In 
the second century even, this trait vanished, and petitions no longer reached the king 
himself. 

An regards Ptolpmy’s position with regard to religion, a sharp distinction has to be 
drawn hetween Egyptians and Greeks. Ptolemy Soter had broken the power of the 
Egyptian priests, and though the priestly hierarchies carrier! on the temple services and 
the priests etill met in their synods, the administmtion of the temples was supervised 
by secular officials appointed by the king, and the only function of the Synods, beyond 
the regulation of purely religious matters, with which the Ptolemies did not interfere, 
seems to Lave been to decree honours for the king 3 , Ptolemy II was thus head of the 
Egyptian religion; he subscribed liberally towards its worship, and built to Egyptian 
gods part, of the temple at- P Lilac find an expensive temple uF red granite in the Delta; 
hut we cannot say which of the first. three Ptolemies it. was who introduced into Syria 
till* i-tilt iif the sacred animals nf Egypt 3 . But Ptolemy was much more than head of 
the Egyptian religion- to Egyptians be was himself an Egyptian god, and in Egyptian 
documents boro the five names like any Pharaoh*. To the Greeks in Egypt this of course 
meant nothing; to them at hia accession he was merely a man, oven if some Greek cities 
were worshipping him. Certainly Ptolemy Sober, after he took the crown had instituted 
a State worship of Alexander. But Alexander stood apart; and it was a great innova¬ 
tion when in 2H0 Ptolemy IT instituted an official worship of bis dead father as a god, 
and so established the principle that the king became a god after death, A few years 
later he took the hud step; bin .rider and wife, that extraordinary woman Arrinoe II, 
who died in July 270, had already been worshipped before her death os the goddess 
Phi ridel ph us, she who loves her brother, and alter her deadL -be and Ptolemy officially 
became the brother-and-sister gods, the counterpart oil earth of Osiris and Isis for 
Egyptians, of Zens and Hera for Greeks, Ptolemy had now established the final principle 
that the king was during his life officially the god of all his subjects, both Greek ami 

Egyptian; after ihi- i auk -in r.iling Prok-mv w.i- oUie.iuUy a Lind during And t*6b 

royal pair became incorporated in the State worship, with Alexander at their head. 
Ptolemy II was thus the real author of the TTidl--nisrii 1 P+:Lt«=■ rultt, Greek cities, anyhow 
at first, had usually worshipped a king because he hid done something, some tiling helpful 
to themselves; but the official State cult, as settled by Ptolemy and copied by other 
dynasties, was simply a political expression ol divine right. Ptolemy Surer had been a 
usurper whose right was the right of the strongest and the ablest; Ptolemy II made that 
right the gift of heaven; the king now ruled, not because he was a conqueror, but because 
he was a god. 

But even a divine autocrat needed human support, Tn theory, Ptolemy Was all- 
powerful; In reality, he was strictly conditioned by the difficult fact that Egypt, u small 
country, was densely populated by its own native race, from time immemorial grouped 
in their villages and cultivating the soil. Ptolemy Boter had settled that Hie rule of the 
dynasty must be boned on Greeks alone, including among Greeks people like Thracians 
and Anatolians, who readily became hclIonized (the Macedonians were too few to count), 
and that there was no room in Egypt for Greek cities—he founded just one, Ptolemais 

1 IV Coi.loht, AVtAcrL'i ?ch wf la rfunuftlhwia ,'f la dtt Lagid a*. 192JB, eh, m. 

3 The burnt dUouriou r,T tb*- synods is by W. Otto in Sitzvngthrr, lh>^r. Ak. % JS2ff. Abh, 4. 
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in the Thehftid* Hence the attempt was made to create a Greek world without Greek 
ettn-’i, Greeks had Flooded into Egypt, and the power cjf Ptolemy II ff ted on two 
things, a Greek mercenary army and a Greek bureaucracy. Cutler him no Egyptian tore 
nrms, unless in the deck; while tile higher bureaucracy, roughly speaking, was Greek, 
and Only the village and small officials natives. The Greeks who came to Egypt crime 
for money ora carter; at the end of the fourth century there was still a superfluous 
population in Greece, ami the great number of exiled, and the popularity of mercenary 
service with its chances of enrickmeiit, had aceusturned many Greeks to do without city 
life. For mercenaries* Egypt hud great attractions. Theocritus apfjakti ol Ptolemy’* 
genorivttfcy ua n paymaster, and a later story makes him raise the ourrenl rate of mt-r- 
ceiiarie- J pay 1 ; but, if true, every other king must hnv® done the same in eeU-dcfcJice, 
and the real attraction to mercenaries wns that they received * holding of the best land 
in the world. Those who came were attached to the country by being attached to the 
soil; they were given a ch.mv or military abutment, the holder- of el qUtos being called 
demchu, What they got was I he use oi the land, with a moderate rent. :md the obiiua- 
tton to come up for service when called; the lot passed from father to won, but the 
property in the laud remained in the king, and he could take ii buck; hi ter on the lot 
became dtcnable by the holder. Most of the cultivated laud, however, wms 1 already 
occupied, and the clemchfr were often given unotilttvah d or reclaimed land, which they 
brought, into cultivation. To our ideas the holdings Were -mall, an infantry soldier got 

oftniftttj #*y 20 acres, about the size of a typical Highland croft; Lf one compares the 
farms of 160 acres given free by the ('anadian Government, one sees once more that 
Greeks hud much more modeat ideas of a competence than we have, for ultimately the 
cler ticks formed a military aristocracy. 

The Greeks settled in the country districts kept (heir own life jus far as they could. 
and at this time rarely mixed or intermarried with natives though I hut came tutor; they 
ware foreigners camped in a strange bind. They brought their own goda T rend their own 
poets, net up their own gyirtJMidu for their hod.s’ education, and formed endless clubs like 
the Greets at home. As they werv debarred from city life, they grouped themsidve?- in 
the q nasi-autonoriKmtf corporations calk'd pf^rh iiwo/o, which imitated the forms t<f city 
life us far a> pmdhlc; the Greeks settled in the Delta formed out- such group, those in 
the Fuyyum another, and e" on; the mercenaries similarly groiipetl themselves, at tir-:t on 
a national basis, like the tfolitevma of the Crutuuii or the Boeotians. A «ood deal is known 
about, the life of the up-country Greeks from their letters. Education was not mu by the 
State, about the only thing in Egypt which was not. though some Greek cities of Ada 
Min or were turning to State education; secondary education was largely occupied with 
subjects which would be useful 'o :i good bureaucrat; and the women had Lour* freedom 
than one expected. It was .a material sort of life; and one need not look there for 
ideals- 

Ptolemy at Id' accession already possessed a considerable empire. in Hyriu he ruled 
Palestine, most of Phoenicia, and Coelo-Syria, that in the Lebanon district, though it is 
doubtful if he ever held Damascus; in Africa the Gyre omen, which w T as governed by Ids 
half-brother Magas, possibly as chief magistrate for life* of the great city of Cvrene; 
overseas, Cyprus and perhaps the Lycian coast; also he enjoyed unquestioned command 
of the sea and control of the Cyclades. Ilia foreign policy largely coimifiled of warfare 

I ArirttuttR, mL WeNOLAS'D, 3G„ 
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wit]-, the ptlier two Macedonian kingdoms, that is. Macedonia itself nml the Seletieid 
empire, which was hi* neighbour in Syria ami Aria r mid embraced much of Asia, 
I i l i]j not going to trouble you with the complicated Ktory of the so-cnlled Syrian wars 
between Egypt add the Sdeucida, but one point in the first Syrian war is of importance. 
li i J now known that Ptolemy woe the original aggressor 1 ; he first deprived the Seleucid 
king Antioch us 1 of Milatius, and then in 276 invaded Sdeucid Syria; bat ho was defeated 
and driven out, and Antiochua bcBirgcd Miletus, secured the help of Magas of Cyrane, 
and was expected in turn to invade Egypt. It is these events which probably supply 
the answer to that controverted question, why did Ptolemy mar ry hi? fall sister Ar sinrn>, 
widow of king Lyaimachns of Thrace? The marriage of a full brother and sister waa aa 
repugnant to Greeks as to ouraelves; and though it was common p.imngb among Egyp¬ 
tians, rtolemy T s marrLige had nothing whatever to do with Egyptian, custom; the 
Greeks were ruling the Egyptians os a conquered race, hewers of wood mad drawers of 
water, and Ptolemy was the In it man in the world to go out of his way to adopt a 
native custom. Bat the evidence now points to this marriage having taken place in the 
winter of 27 <i 275, that is, in the full tide of Antiochmd surcess; and the reason was 
probably political Arsmoe way about the ablest person living, ami Ptolemy needed her 
brains and will-power to win the war lie wa* fad losing himself; while she desired and 
obtained scope for her extraordinary talents, for she became, not merely queen, bat 
virtually ruler. She did win the war, and a very brill Lint feat it must have been; at 
the peace Egypt not only retained nil her previous possessions but acquired the whole 
coast of Asia Minor from the Calycadiiusf in Cilicia round to Miletus. Had Aisinoe lived, 
‘■•h"' might havo attended the umpire further; but she died, and after her death Ptolemy's 
wars were uniformly unsuccessful: he lost the command of the sea and the Cyclades to 
Macedonia, much of the const of Asia to thfl Seleuuids. and ulsn lost control of the 
f yri-iaiica H It a peaks well for his real ability in any field except war that before he died 
he Eiad largely retrieved the position by diplomacy. If does riot appear thal these per¬ 
petual wars damaged. Egypt herself much, but they helped to prevent Greek civilization 
establishing itself more firmly in Asia than it did. 

Why Ptolemy sought to extend his empire has lieen much debated: was it an offen- 
pive measure, or was it defensive, a means for the security of Egypt? There is something 
to be &aid for the latter view: Syria did act as a buHer fur Egypt, anil Syria ami Cyprus 
were economically necessary, for Egypt produced no timber ami no metals except gold, 
hthI the timber of Cyprus and the Lebanon was vital to her for shipbuilding, as was the 
copper of Cyprus for the copper coinage which alone appealed to the native Egyptians. 
But those places were already Ptolemy T s at bis accession; kig subsequent conquests in 
A^i;i Minor and his attempt;? to control the Aegean cannot he ringed as defensive 
measures; and now we know that he was the original aggressor, it seema certain that bis 
empbc' was an aid in itself. The question, however, may be open whether he was urged 
by dynastic ambition or by ? trade interests. The oriental and In dian trade was an im¬ 
portant factor, ami the <?re:il overland mutes of the third century cause to the sen in 
Phoenicia and loniu. primarily at. Tyre and Ephesus; but Ptolemy held unchallenged 
possession of Tyre, ami nbu iri>t the chief benefit of that section of the Indian trade 
which came by sea to South Arabia; and though probably trade couridcratioiis did enter 
into bis wars, I nhmihJ myself attribute them primarily to ambition, Ptolemy’s desire to 
rule 1 and profit from as large an empire as possible. For every fresh place he acquired 

1 Thn Antioch im Chdmtria: A Smith. mitormii Tutte* 1044. 3» die titmri writer in 
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was a source of profit; it was heavily taxed, anti he would have been much amused at 
the modern idea that, if you administer a country, the money raided from it must be 
spent upon it. 1 must pass over bin adniimstration of bis subject, provinces, merely 
saying that Ida interferences with the autonomy of Ms Greek cities went far beyond 
those of other dynasties, and that he made some attempt to subject them to the 
Egyptian iinaurtn] administration. 

His foreign relations extended beyond the Hellenistic kingdoms. In 273 he sent an 
embassy to Rome, probably on trade matters; and he Bent an envoy, Dionysius, to the 
Maury an emperor Yinriusara in India, to obtain Indian trainers for kb. African elephants, 
just ns a few years ago the Belgians at A pi on the Congo imported Indian trainers for 
their elephants; Indian Buddhists have been traced in Egypt in the third century, and 
I believe a gravestone with the Buddhist wheel of life has been found at Alexandria 1 . 
There may have been a difficulty m sending Dionysius to India across Seleucid territory, 
and possibly Ptolemy engaged an Arab captain to take him by sea, just jis Ptuh-niv 
Soter when similarly blocked Lad once engaged an Arab sheikh anil his camels to take 
an express messenger to Babylon across the desert. Ptolemy's actual relations with the 
Arab world are obscure. Tn 273 he took Measures to protect Heroo pedis near the Gulf 
of Suez against soma Arahs, whether local tribes or from across chi- water. .He sent- an 
office.r named Arktun* with orders to explore the Arabian coast as far as the Indian 
Ocean; Aristun coasted round the Sinai penimuiln to the gulf of Akabu, but how far 
south be got beyond this is unknown; and Ptolemy sent a military expedition to some 
place across the Red Sea. which visited other unidentified places in Arabia. Diodorus 
relates 3 that, when Egyptian traders began to frequent the gulf of Akaba, the Naba¬ 
taeans of Petra, jealous for their trade, fitted out ship* and plundered them until 
driven from the sea by an Egyptian squadron; it ta difficult not to connect thia with 
Ptolemy's expedition, hut if, like the first Antigonus, he really dreamt of dominating 
Petra and the bead of the great caravan route from the incense-land of South Arabia, 
he certainly failed. But on the African side of the Red .Sea he initiated a movement 
which bad large consequences. Driven by the desire to obtain elephants for war* ho 
began a systematic exploration of the coast, and his officers founded towns and trading 
posts southward from Arsrnoe, the modem rfuez, to Ptolemam of the Elephant hunts, 
near Suakim; his successors steadily continued the work till their officer* hud reached 
the incense district of Somaliland and the " Hum of the South,” Capo Guardufui; finally 
this led to direct voyages from Egypt to Southern India. Ptolemy's elephants when 
caught, were shipped to Berenice, opposite Assuan, in great elephant-transports, and 
thence taken to Coptoa over a well-equipped mad which he made, and so down the Nile 
to Memphis. Beside the African elephant he introduced the camel into Egypt; camels 
tire often mentioned J „ and later a camel post ran from the south to Alexandria, He 
cleaned out and restored the old canal connecting the Kile with the Red Ren by the 
Bitter Lakes, though later it, wua allowed to silt up again. The heat thing he did was 
to set Greek engineers to drain Lake Moeri*, thus recov ering a lar^e extent of valuable 
land, now the Eayvum, which became a centre of Greek settlement* Whether he carried 
out drainage works in the Delta is unknown. 

■1 W. Ftirona* Furr tut in JJLA+S., I®*H, fty-., 
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The Egypt of Ptolemy 11 held (he amne place in the eyes of the rest of the world ns 
contemporaries aligned to the Franc® of Louis XIV, Theocritus boasted that Ptolemy 
tided 13^333 cities, perhaps a ro unding out of some real census uf villages ami hum lets 
throughout the Empire; and Callimachus prophesied that Ptolemy would rule die world 
from the rising to the setting sun, the mb- which the gods of Ejjvpt had heen wont to 
promise to the Pharaohs. A few perhaps divined that Egypt, was not. quite so strong as 
skt? looked 1 ; hiM how it appeared to the common man is shown by the description given, 
half hi buftasque, by Eerondus. "Egypt is the very home of the goddess; for ail that 
exists and it produced in the world is in Egypt; wealth, wrestling-grounds, might,, peace, 
renown, shows, philosophers* money, young men, the domain of the Brother and lister 
gnds 3 the king a good ore, the Museum, wine, all good things, one can desire V 

I l;:if was Egypt: and to the world generally the most important thing about Egypt 
was its capital Alexandria. T need not describe the city to you in detail, a.- Mr. Bell did 
that in a very excellent lecture last year 3 . We muRt figure a city nf brick and stucco, 
nof of stone, enclosed by a V;i.H[ wall some ten miles rouml — the greatest rity v: d| known 
except that td Rynujtuw—but which soon overflowed the wall on both sides; a city with 
a great motley papulation, of which the Greek citizens, so-called, W ho had sums form of 
qmuaautonoinous orgi nutation, constituted little more than the nucleus; a city of a 
m^w type, a royal capital, where the royal quarter occupied literally u quarter of the 
spare, wher’ the real authority was not the Greek magistrate^ but the king's governor, 
and to whose constitution we cannot apply considerations drawn from the Greek city- 
state. It was fed by a royal official, the eutkeniarali, that ia, the ultimate food authority 
uf the city was Ptokmy himself, just as the Altai id kings were the ultimate health 
authorities of Perga mum; and just, &h its food author! tv was a god, so its w.it er supply 
r,u'j wur divine, for the canal which supplied it wa- called Agcl kodaiinoii, the name of the 
good Geoiu.-: nf the city, the local earth-god who in the form of a serpent had been there 
long before Alexander; only gods could supply stndi a citv. Alexandria’s wealth sod 
magnificence were baaed on its great trade; but while some cilie.- at this time were 
growing great an their manufactures, and other* on transit trade, Alexandria was the 
only city (except perhaps Tyre) to do both on a great scale ; and in both branches she 
probably led the world. She was not part of Egypt, but wj-is known as ** Alexandria 
beside Egypt ; Greeks called her simply “the city.'' white Egypt was "the country/' 
the name a Greek city gave to the territory it rilled, aa though Egypt were 
Alex a n dria n territory* But. wp poj&ess a document in which some enthusiast goes far 
beyond thisG Alexandria, he claims, is not only "the city” but the world, for the whole 
earth is Iiot Territory, her city-land, and ail other cities are only her villages, or os we 
might a &y her boroughs. 

And in matter* of the intellect this claim was not so very absurd, if we omit art, 
and the philosophies of Athens. For great art Alexandria did little ur nothing; she 
concentrated on the smaller arts and domestic adornment. The expense of imported 
marble led to her Inventing incrustation, the panelling of rooms with marble veneer; 
the crowded houses tad lu the walls of a room being paintiuf us gardens or colonnades, 
so- that you seemed io be in an open hell. Alexandria Invented cameo-cutting and 
niittuie paving, and specialised in gem engraving and goldsmith's work; but for wh.it 
waB flonf: we thrown back on literary descriptions, like that of the gulden 

‘ AnU^wtu* Ccrmbus iu Pint. Ann. tfi. * t , fi m ( rieadlinn' H fruiwlatiaa). 
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table which Ptolemy II hud made, encircled with golden plants whose leaves quivered in 
the breexe as though alive* But of most of the world a intellectual tiderests — literat.tire, 
learning, find science—Alexandria became the centre; and if the literature was rather 
like ootb tn-duy* a varied output of interesting and respectable work of the second class, 
science ion rather resembled our uwp, for it was to constitute the one Outburst of true 
scientific achievement which ever took place prior to quite modern times. 

These intellectuul interests had been cared for by Ptolemy rioter, himself no mean 
historian; U was he who founded the Library (the idea rnixv go back to Babylon) and 
&1=K' f h® Museum, where an association of learned men worked in peace, freed by him 
Injm all worldly carea; and under him many men of repute came to Alexandria, like 
Demetrius of Phaleruni train Athens, who p< rhaps gave him the idea of the Museum* 
Eiidid the geometrician, and Herophiltw, the great physician who discovered the nerves 
and the circulation of the blood 1 . PtolemyII bad only to follow lita father. It well 
on in his reign before the books in the Library were sorted and arranged; tradition 
speaks of J 00/^00 folk m this reign. 70O,(X>O ultimately; he also founded the daughter 
library in the rierapeum, perkupa for duplicates. His tutor Zimodotw kha the firet 
Librarian* and arranged the books; Callimachus, who wan never Librarian, mud. the 
catalogue, a vast work with biographies of the authors. Callimachus, with his polished 
and uninspired verses, was the utblter of literary tnate; but the great, glory of the roign 
was that Theocritus was in Alexandria during the golden years when Araiiiue was queen. 
Towards the end of the reign, Apollonius of Purge* the second name in Greek mathe¬ 
matics, may have begun to work there, and also the greatest of Greek geographers, 
Eratosthenes, whose menatirenumt of ibe circumference of the earth was only 201 1 niilea 
out; but both really belong later* The story that Ptolemy encouraged the Jew's to 
translate their Scriptures into Greek—the rieptuagint version—is legend: but the trans¬ 
lation of the Pentateuch ipfts made in the thin! century. We know mhv mimra of those 
who at tliia time worked at Alexandria—poets, grammarians, physiciiins, literary men; 
it was the age of the specialist, who spoke, not loonn city* but to the world, and who¬ 
ever the world did was reflected there, except, on*- thing: philosophy was not for 
Alexandria, But in the whole list there are only two important writers who were 
Alexandria ns* line was Oleitarchus, who wrote that imaginative history uf Alexander 
which exercised such influence and hui given modem historians such trouble; tho other 
was Apollonius, afterwards culled the Rhodian, who succeeded Zenodotua as Librarian 
and wrote an epic wo still have, the Argemmtica, remarkable as containing the only 
serious attempt ever made by any Greek to portray a girl honestly in love — extra¬ 
ordinarily well done, too* A group of Ptolemy’s officers wrote their reports on the 
exploration of the Red Sea coast* and associated with them was On lion, the first Greek 
to go right up the Xils to Khartum; the reports of them- officers and their succoasoib 
form the basis of one of the most interesting of Greek books* Agatharcides’ description 
of the strange tribee of savages they discovered. Lastly, the astronomer Aristarchus of 
SurnoH w iii* working in Alexandria,. He discovered that the n un was much larger than 
the earth* and proceeded to guoiv that the earth went round the sutt in a circle. His 
idea ought to hn'to been epoch"making: but naturally the great mothcmaticiaxui wbtj 
followed him could not make the sun aa centre of a circle agree with observations, ami 
merely rejected his guess. II Archimedes or Hipparchus had had the patience, as thev 

1 What lie actually discovered w;i* that, the arterim o&rrted blood, not airy mid puked fr^ui the boon. 
Bantu «A.y thU mw pqidvulent t, duMirarfqg the circulation of the bluotl, while other* draw a dinti»ct.iun ; 
but it is liiiTii t<j see wham the distinotioQ oorni^ hi. 
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had the ability, to work that guess out and discover elliptical orbits the history of hum an 
thought might have bison very different. 

On Egyptian* all this activity ha,I no riWfe ul. all. Egyptians had no share in the 
intellectual activities of Alexandria, and these Lad nothing to do with Egypt. Ptolemy 
Soter Lad thought for a moment than there might be Bf-nm participation; the Egyptian 
calendar was translated *, and the Egyptian priest H&netho wrote a history of Egypt for 
Greeks; hut though Mmtotho dedicated his work to Ptolemy 11 a in this reign nil interest 
in native Egypt was dropped, and a little later Alexandria appears ns merely an object 
of hatred to many Egyptians*. But we possess a curious *t;«ry of the effect which 
Alexandrian civilisation produced upon one native at this time, an Ethiopian named 
Efgamenea, kinged Me roe. The priests of Ethiopia hod an old custom that, when they 
thought the king had reigned long enough, they gave him notice that the go la now de¬ 
sired him to die; mid be died. Apparently they gave f&rgamnnea notice. But ho had 
learnt how educated Greeks regarded such matters; his answer was to seise the temple, 
execute the priesty and live happily ever afterwards. 

I must now turn to the Ptolemaic system in Egypt itself, though every description 
must be very imperfect, for all the threads, both adminiiti&tfre and economic, ran to 
Alexandria, and of the central offices in Alexandria nothing is known; we only know 
certain country districts, T need not give a list of all the officials who formed the 
bureaucracy: the rough outline is this. On the administrative side,, the native n mimn dm, 
who Lad governed the divLaons of Egypt called uonie!, had by the reign of Ptolemy 11 
lost all imjsortauce, aud the names were governed by Greek generals; their functions were 
chiefly civil, but their ttamca remained a sign of conquest. At l he head of the whole 
was the dio&xhtx or finance minister, who w^is no min ally the head of the economic side; 
no trace remains in this reign of any minbrci at the head of the administrative si fie, 
auch as is found in other kingdoms. The finance minister had a subordinate in each 
aome, the economut, with smaller local officials again under him, appointed by the 
finance mini-ter; this id tie looked after the taxes and Ptolemy’s trade interest*. There 
was a mass of small officials of every type, from tin- village authorities- upwards. It has 
her?n pointed out how rarely the word douritr, injustice, occur« in complaints about 
ofliciaJa 3 ; the king's bureaucracy could do no wrong. I tmppde that in fact ever)" 
bureaucracy requires constant ami drastic supervision. This one may have worked 
pretty well under the strong Ptolemy 11; but judging from what is known of affairs In 
Syria- the bribery and Intriguing that went on over getting the taxes to farm, and the 
way some officials traded for themselves instead of minding their business—the officials 
in Egypt can hardly have bom immaculate; the Greeks who t migrated to Egypt were 
possibly not the beat of the race, os may be fiuriniaeLl from the fact that any well-known 
Greek who came later at once received high office. A little? later one hears uf much 
delay and red tape; and in the second century the bureaucracy broke down in a mass 
of ahums, till Ptolemy Euergetes 11 reformed it sufficiently to amble it to lost, another 
century and serve os model for the bureaucracy of the Roman Empire. 

The absence of a minister for affairs, who should have been head of the administra¬ 
tive aide, and the powers and duties of the finance minister, illustrate the unique position 
occupied by the revenue in the affections of Ptolemy II. Ilia finance minister ApoIioEiiua 
woh almost a regent; he uses the royal “w" and gives orders in language proper to a 
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king 1 ; the hierodules at Bu bast is say “The king baa released us from liturgies and tto 
has Apollumus*. Beside isLiji-urvLnin^ all the economic! officials and bjy nwn great- estate, 
Apollonius engager! in such divert activities as putting pressure on the government of 
a subject Greek oily* and preparing the galleys which took Ptolemy's daughter to Phot)* 
nicia for her wedding 4 ; he did some trading on Lis own account, and was also quits 
capable of inlEuencing the course of justice. There were judges for the Greek population 
called ctiTematiSiae, who went circuit; but a recent papyrus has revealed a chtcnmtixtc& 
acting in effect as Apollon!ua 1 agent and taking Ms ordure 1 *; even whore Greeks were 
concerned the revenue was put above the law, a horrifying idea. It tvjib even put above 
the interests of the very Greeks on whom Ptolemy’s power fcated; for Up subject who 
cbtii^ into conflict with the Treasury was allowed to employ a professional advocate. We 
poraeas a letter to Apollonius, written by Ptolemy himself and not by n secretary, 
which hear* on thin matter and ie so illuminating that J will read it. “King Ptolemy 
to Ajmllouius, grcethig. Since certain of the advocates hereinafter mentioned are taking 
up Revenue Cfl^cs to the injury of the revenues, see that, those who have been advocates 
are made to pay to the Crown twice the amount of the damage, increased by one tenth, 
and forbid them to be advocates in any rase whatever. If anvuf those who are injuring 
the revenues are in future convicted of having acted as advocate in any case, send him 
to ob under arrest and confiscate Ilia property to the Crown*/* When humble persons 
who presented petitions io the king, or romance writers of a later day, praise Ptolemy 
for his justice, it is not a bad thing to turn hack to his own 1 otters. 

T coma to the economic system itself. Its basis was the land, which belonged to 
Ptolemy; and one of its objects was to get the land cultivated to the best advantage. 
Of part of the land Ptolemy granted the use to others: but a larg'-, part—perhaps in 
ttH- UeltEi and the Fayyfim the larger part—was in his own hand, and cultivated for him 
by the native peasantry; this was called king's land, and the cultivators were the king's 
people, the royal peasants. Of the four dosses of brad granted out* the temple lands 
were now cultivated by the king like king's land, he allotting to the temple what pro¬ 
duce it actually required; the grants to the military Bottlers, the cleruehs, have already 
been described; and the third class, the so-called private land, which received much ex¬ 
tension later, at present really only meant houses and garden*. The fourth class waa the 
great estates “in gift," as it was called. Ptolemy would make a revocable grant to some 
high official of a tract ol land, and he had to develop it. A great deal is known 
about one -such estate in the Fayyfim, of over GOOD acres, meluding the village of Phfla- 
ilelpbin. which he granted to Apollonius. Thanks to the discovery of much of the 
correspondence of Apollonius* steward Zeno, the fortunes of this estate and the draining, 
building and planting that went on can he followed rather closely; Apollonius, except 
that he has no legal jurisdiction, is a little king there, with his own court and army of 
ofEciala; but how closely Ptolemy himself kept in touch with his kingdom is shown by 
hie once ordering Apotjnniua to try a certain crop 7 . 

Juri as the whole laud of Egypt was Ptolemy's, Lur. ho granted to others Hie right 
to do certain things with it, so wo may say, tn a sense, that the whole of the business 
named on in Egypt, whether agriculture nr trade, was his also, and that the rights of 
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others in the mutter were oniv such as lie grunted nr permitted- Speaking to uglily, tld-? 
took three lines. There were which Ptolemy. thit is the State, kept 

entirely in his own handa for himself; lhu r the tarnous monopoly system, There vrere 
bUfilnetiaet in which lie hud 21 share, that is. lie took part of the profile but allowed: Ids 
subjects to- have the rest. And there were bwinesfles in which he took no share oi the 
profits bat in respect of which he received a fixed annual amount,, whether part of the 
produce or as payment for a licence to carry on the buEmcss; that is, in effect, he sold 
to his subjects the right to do business. Such things as free trading or free work 
were apparently unknown in Ids Egypt outside the three Greek cities; retail trnd'Tr 
were probably Little hut State agents For distribution, and you paiil the State for the 
privilege of earning your living. Of course we all pay taxes; hut in Egypt also they 
paid plenty of taxed; what 1 am speaking of goes a good deal beyond taxation. The 
three Greet cities ware probably exceptions; just as they owned their own kind, bo 
perhaps they hud free retail trade; while at Alexandria the association of export mer¬ 
chants may have had certain rights and a certain freedom, for one does not see how 
export could be worked otherwise. But everything else was State controlled. As it happens, 
one secs the throe systems a Fixed payment to the State, a shared profits to the State, 
and a State monopoly at work in the three chief Food staples, com, wine and oil; and 
we may look ut these first to *ee what Ptolemy Wo- doing. 

All corn land, in whatsoever hand, rendered to the king part of the com produced; 
but aB regards the king's land n startling innovation had been made in the matter of 
the king'e share. It had been immemorial custom in Egypt and A:-ia that the long tunk 
a tenth of the lnirve.?-t. This meant that he was a true partner with hi* peasantry, for 
what he took was a fraction, and therefore in a bad year he shared the lots. Ptolemy 
shared no losses; from each royal peasant he took a fixed amount of com, and nothing 
belonged to the peasant till he bad taken out tin king's share, transported it Lo hiss 
village limn, had it weighed, anil got u receipt from the propgf official'*. It was a tre¬ 
mendous breach with undent custom, und very lucrative. The king’s corn wan taken 
from the village ham to the no me bam, and thence down the Nile to the King's' Barn 
in Alexandria, ready &je export. Ptolemy was. the greatest of all com-merohurit*: and 
he reserved also the light to buy at his own price nil surplus corn offered for sate. 

The natives grew com, hut the Greeks largely grew vinos; the deruchs could make 
their land vineyards if they liked, and they often did, For vines gave roughly five times 
the profit of wheat oil the same acreage 1 . There was an old tax, the npwmuim^ of one- 
■ K ■ - '■ I - "l the produce mi viiH-y.inU for [be I" Hiefft ■ ‘ E>* fampU»,whioh I i.di-i uy diverted 

lo maintain the cull of hi* deified wife Arainoe Philadelphia; some think this meant that 
part went to his Treasury, but in any case it relieved Greek growers from maintaining 
the native religion. Ptolemy’s own tax on wine produced was 331 per cent., based on a 
three years average; and be had a duty of the same amount per cent, on foreign wines 
imported., which protected his wine business. But the point ls that here, unlike corn, he 
took a fraction; that is, ho wan a partner with the Greek wine grower and shared losses, 
but was not; a partner with ihe Egyptian wheat, grower—nn instructive instance of racial 

discrimination. 

Oil introduces Ptolemy's greatest innovation, the monopoly system. The idea may 
have come to him From the temple monopolies of ancient Egypt, and possibly other 
kingdoms occasionally copied; it is difficult nut to suppose that, in some way or other, 
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pitch was a royal monopoly in Macedonia and parchment in Pergamum. But the mono 
poly system, as we know it, belongs to the Ptolemies and was probably originated bv 
Ptolemy IL Monopolies were very profitable, ua the figures For papyrus -Flow. In Greece, 
a roll of papyru> in 333 cost over a drachma* in 2196* with liigypt open to trade, a 
liranhma bought several rolls; from 279, alter Ptolemy II had ^tnbiihed the papyrus 
monopoly, a roll cost nearly 2 drachmae 1 ; perhaps Ptolemy used n differentiatLon in the 
price of paper to attract writers to Alexandria* As to oil; olive trees were scarce in 
Egypt, except much Inter in the Fry yum, and throve badly, nod the olive was chieilv 
used as a fruit; the oil of the country was vegetable oil, of five kinds, sesame, croton, 
tin seed, safflower, and eobeynth (that is gourd seeds). For the bulk of people oil was 
the staple fat food, hatter and margarine being unknown. Each year Ptolemy ordered 
what and how much land should be sown with oil-prod lining plants, and the whole crop 
had to be sold to him at his own price; the oil wu- made in hb own factories, the 
worker* being Boiui-aerfa like the royal peasants. It was then sold through retailers* 
who were really State agents lor distribution, as the sale price was fried; we possess an 
excited latter from an official who heard of a retailer in his district trying to make 
something for himself out of it* Ptolemy’s profits ranged from 70 per cent, on sesame 
oil to over 3(H) per cent, on eolocyntb, 

Naturally with such a business he: had to exclude Greek olive all, which would have 
driven hi* oils out of the field; ami the import duty was meant to be t and was, pro¬ 
hibitive* Perhaps you will pardon me if l give the figures 1 for the year 259, which prove 
this; they really are interesting. Ptolemy sold his oil rkat year, all five sorts, at 
52 Ptolemaic drachmae the meirshx ; foreign ail was subject to an import duty of 50 per 
tent, and hud to be sold to himself at 46 Ptolemaic drachmae* That b, the shipper of 
Greek oil paid 25 Ptolemaic drachmae duty* and another 2 drachmae for harbour anil 
other dues, and sold at -J6; this gave him 18 Ptolemaic drachmae, or say 15 Attic 
drachmae, to cover the original cost of the nil, the 2 per cent, export duty of tlm port 
of shipment;, the cost of the voyage* and his own profit. Now at this time the price of 
free ojl on. Delos* retail- ran from 17 to 22 Attic drachmae; colli it 18, Retailers on 
Ddos usually made 20 to 30 pot cent, profit; call it 25 per cent. This makes the cost 
price of olive oil on Delo- Attic drachmae an a low average; and I,"! from 15 means 
that the shipper to -Alexandria had just H drachmae left to pay export duty, cost of the 
voyage, and his profit. I cannot estimate the coat of the voyage; but supposing it cost 
nothing, his profit would stilt be little over 30 per cent., which was quite inadequate f,> r 
sea risks, ns is shown by maritime loans commanding two or even three timers tie- usual 
rate of interest. Consequently no one would ship Greek od to Alexandria a venture; 
If a wealthy Greek wonted olive nil* and was ready to pay, lie probably bid to get it in 
for himself, m Apollonius did. Ptolemy provided lor this also; if tkar Greek took the 
oil up the Nile for km own use he paid another 12 per cent*, and if lie tried to sell it it 
waa confiscated and he was lined 100 drachmae the metmto r. I suppose no such cant'iron 
monopoly in the way of State trailing has ever been seen* Bui of course there was 
smuggling* 

1 £«U G, GtOTE in Jtmruttl ti*t S'tr ttUa, 1013, iSH, 
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Several other monopolies; sur known beside oil and papyrus; mines, quarries, #alt an>1 
natron works, fill I mg and dyeing cloth. and probably banking. Weaving idulii and huETi 
was a qualified monopoly All gpjfce* entering Egypt hud to bo delivered m Ptolemy at 
his mvn price, and were worked up into ointments and perfumes in his OWH fa c tori e s . 
Ah to businesses in which ho owned a share and took pair of rhe profit*, it is known 
that, beside wine-growing. he had a 25 per cent, share in all fisheries and uB honey 
{which, took the place of sugar], with a 25 per cent, duty on imports to protect lib 
interests; if a man went fishing for pleasure, an agent followed him. to register bis 
catch; be had no chance of felling fish Btqriea, Qfcht-r hnsmeases arc known which could 
only be carried on by purcWdng a licence from the Treasury; it i- thought this 
may have applied to all businesses not monopolized. Ptolemy also owned many cattle, 
pigp and geeae, and merchant vessel’ on the Nile. J can give one instance of lib' personal 
keenness as a trader. Early in his reign, m Greece and the Aegean, ivory meant Indian 
ivory, coming through Solenoid territory; it coat H drachmae the mins at Delos. Some¬ 
where between 269 and 250 Ptolemy threw enough African ivory on the market to break 
Llie price, which fell to AJ drachmae 1 —a very mu Jem manu'Uvre. Whether he subse¬ 
quently reaped the harvest be expected is unfortunately not known. 

In addition to what Ptolemy made by trading, taxation was vrrv benvv, the money 
tuxes went tte the com went. Through the village and uome banks to the central bank in 
Alexandria. There ws* a fineees&ian duty on estates, 5 per cent, on house rents. If) per 
cent, mi sales, 33^ P er cent, on dove-cots': taxes on cattle and staves: octroi Julies for 
goods entering the towns, or passing from Upper to Lower lijgypt; import and export 
duties, some very heavy, at ike sea harbours* and ft 2 per cent, import and export duty 
at the Kile harbours; taxes for a gold crown at the king’s accession, taxes to maintain 
the fleet and the lighthouse, and many taxes for lorn] objects. The taxes were fanned 
out, but in Egypt (not m the subject provinOes) tux farmers were so closely supervised 
that they were really almost State agents for collection—a very good idling — and men 
hod to he induced to undertake the work by a commission cd 5 per cent, on the money 
oolierted* o figure which bad ro be increased latere But care was taken that they did 
cnllert the taxes, und that rfie tax payer paid. One can get mjhlc idea of whut this 
taxation meant from Tetmossus in Lycia®, which IHoIcmv III presented to u protege of 
hiu, it had been damaged by war. and the new ruler remitted the Ptolemaic t-axre on 
\arii hi.- ]j rr m.I uofcs "! Mi'- soil aud r. 111 = j . ■ .-. ■ ■ | m.-itf-ad thr <iJd A . 11 - ora:-tenth for winch 
rebel the city heartily thanked Iilin. Egypt was of course regarded ns far the richest 
state in the world, but Ptolemy s annual income is unknown. A late writer gives it aft 
14 f 80d fnlents a year 1 , soy £3,5W,,(l0fl; but the figure is worth little, and it is not oven 
known if ir upphts to Egypt alone or the whole Empire. 

Naturally Ptolemy needed full ntatisticH. and everything was registered and inspected. 
Censuses were regularly taken. Every village had itfi detailed land register. from which 
were compiled the nome register* and from them the central register in Alexandria. 
Mouseu were probably registered. All working animals were registered. and at seed time 
and harvest the State distributed them To I tie bent advantage. The native popular icm 
was registered und paid a poll tax* which Greeks did not; and every native hart hift 
oian [ilaee, which he could not leave without official order or sanction, one of the bases 
of the whole system. 
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AuJ brings me to the last matter, the native Egyptians, Hie peaianfo were 
not full ^erfs. bought and smld ■sv j tli the land; for one thing, no laud was bought Or sold 
in this reign, Rut. both the royal perteiLnta mud the monopoly workers wen? quaM-serfs. 
tied to their own place unless shifted by official order; the royal peasants could he 
turned out of their forms at any time, could have their animals requisitioned, and could 
be compelled to cultivate extra ground if it fell vacant. The natives in fact were sub¬ 
ject to many forms ot compulsion; r.iicv had to furnish men and animals for I he postal 
service, and supplies for the king and his retinue if lie moved about the country; troops 
ou the march were billeted upon them: they filled the v indents village office*, which were 
regarded as burdensome, and if them were not enough volunteers men were compelled 
to serve. They had to give compulsory labour on the dykes and canals, but tbi.s was 
traditional for it wuh life and death to everybody; the conscription for the fleet and 
the elephant hunts, though unpopular, might be justified by the safety of the State, 
Th' Trouble was. it was not tftrir State; the Greek motto oE J ‘The State before rbc 
individual ’ was being applied to ijeople who harl no voice in the matter, and the State, 
instead of being the sum of the individuals composing ir. was jusl one man. Titty were 
accustomed to despotic rule, but tin- ruler* had been of their own nice, and an oriental 
despotism generally leaves loopholes for evasion; now there were no loopholes, and 
they were taxed as never before; the abolition of the old tenth of the harvest must 
liuvc been bitterly resented—imagine some state to day monopolising margarine and 
m a king 3d0 per cent, profit. The workers in the oil-factories got a share of profits, 
amounting to about i per cent*, and it may ultimately turn out that this was a bright 
nj">t in the system; but at present one cannot say more than this, because too liLtle i.™ 
known about the question of wages. The wages actually recorded seem absurdly low, 
even on the wretched Greek scale; but com was very cheap too, und as yet no proper 
study of the relation of wages to price* has been made. One see* Ptolemv h a attitude in 
the provisions for the military settlers. Land he gave them himself; but houses were 
assigned them in the villages, in the shape of buildings taken from the natives, one of 
the worn burdens in Egypt. Rut when some soldiers seized houses for themselves, he 
write?- peremptorily t«« his governor “See this doesn't happen again," and tells him to 
make them build barracks, or anyhow to assign them what buildings are necessary 
himself K That is, the natives mny be deprived of their b u E Ed logs, but injustice shall be 
done decently and in order, Ptolemy of course bad no desire to be oppressive: he was 
careful not to interfere either with the native worship or social customs. nsieh a# the 
freedom of the women with regard to marriage and divorce; and he retained for 
Egyptians their native judges, called Laocritae. What he did desire was to be efficient, 
to get tic? utmost, value oat of the country; but there is no doubt it was felt as op¬ 
pression, Otic sees that iu the numerous strikes of all sorts of workers; not strike, h, for 
better conditions, for there were none to be got. but the outcome of mere despair, when 
the men ran away to some temple with the right of asylum, and the worried ^fficiaLi 
hud to coax them buck as best they could. A revolt in the Delta broke out in the next 
reign, and like moment the Egyptians recovered tlir-ir national consciousness at the 
battle of Eaphia there began, just 30 years after the death of Ptolemy II, the great 
series of native revolts which were thenceforth a standing danger for over a century, 
hgypt was Ptolemy * estate, which he farmed, find farmed very efficiently, Ko 
di'uftt be was not aiming at making money, but at const meting a strong state, though 
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lince it betiftnte knuwn three years ago that, contrary to previous Ijelief, lie was die 
njrrrp.-^.r i n die first of die Syrian war- the “strung state” theory ha* assumed a rather 
different as p^ r If.' could claim that ho improved the land of Egypt, brought waste 
hind under the plough, introduced new seeds, new fruit trees, new breeds of sheep and 
pigs; he could claim that he spent much money worthily, on promoting literature, 
science, exploration, even if much went in luxury; he could claim that he provided 
camera and competences for many Graphs, and that men wen; literally dazzled by the 
splendour ami resources oi his- kingdom. Certainly he gave prosperity to bis Greek 
foH0W6»; but there la no evidence that that prosperity extended to the natives. We do 
not know ( ,f anything done lur thrm; no education was attempted, no public health 
mcavarcH (and the lava of Pergnmuiu show that Greeks knew something about public 
health); they got nothing in his reign from Greek culture, and on them was thrown the 
■whole low of a li.Ltl crop Some books will tell you that Ptolemy was the father of bis 
people, ready to carry out the behests of philosophy. Putting aside romances like the 
Aristea* letter, there b no evidence at all for this, beyond uu oceasioual exhortation to 
"tlirinb to behave properly. It is doubtful, as wc saw, whether Ptolemy w#s educated 
in moral philosophy at all. Probably, like every king T he read philosophic treatises on 
how kingdoms should be governed; but we ull read many-things that we do not act 
upon, nod there is always that third century Stoic fragment' which condemns some 
king—thn w riter certainly meant the reigning Ptolemy — who treated hia people’s goods 
as his own. e need not compare Ptolemy's practice with modern practice in the matter 
or even with tln‘ precepts "f Greek philosophy; for he fell much below his neighbour, 
the Solenoid kings, who. though they had the -isrne mass of unlives to deal with a* lie 
h.kd, imposed lighter taxes, progressively diminished the urea of serfdom,, gave many 
natives the chance of Greek culture, and, ji& they never amassed a treasure, must have 
put the residue of the money they raised back into the country. The condemnation of 
l J toletny and bis successors is, that the wealth they raised was in uo flense used for the 
benefit of the people who made it; even the residue did not go bach into the country; 
bat went to form the great Treasure of the Ptolemies. Perhaps a century hence, if it 
be True that by then the dominant question on this earth will be the pressure of its 
population upon the food supply, someone io my place may be praising Ptolemy If as 
cue of the greatest of men, because he did increase the amonm of food in the world, 
and his methods will no longer mu. I u m i ter. But in Wiring at his reign to day, while 
recogdicing what he did, we oftnnul omit from consideration the way in which it was 
done. 
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SOME PREHISTORIC VASES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND REMARKS ON EGYPTIAN PREHISTORY 

By ALEXANDER SCHARFF 
With Plat 63 xxjv xxviii. 

Pirst of si] I id list, take tike opportunity" of tbujikui^ Dr. Hal] most sincere I v for hin 
f^mkajoH to publish in this Jmrhal some prehistoric cases recently acqoireti bv the 
British Museum. During my stay m London in the summer of 1927 I was able to make 
accurate notes of the pieces themselves, which have been admirably supplemented by the 
excellent series of photographs and sketches shown here, for which J have likewise to 
thank Dr. Hull and also Mr. QIunvilD. This publication offers me furthermore the 
i . ir, l opportunity to submit to the circle of readers nf the Journal some thoughts on 
Egyptian prehistory, 

A. Vases with white designs on polished red ground jCross-lmed Ware). 

1, B.M. 5B199. PI. iiiv, 1. Bought in 1926. Ht* 20 cm., diom. above 7'5 cm., 
below 5 7 cm* Slender pot with flat bottom, slightly bellied in the lower part, and 
somewhat flared at the rim ; for the shape c/, Petrie, Prehixi. Eg,. xv. r>8 and xvn. The 
polish, oovera only dm outride surface and the Inside of the rim, Tim design shows in 
thin white strokes a zig-zag pattern divided into groups by perpendicular lines; the 
designs of Petrie. Corpus, xiv, 16 and xv, 58 are allied, hut do not cover the whole 
surface. 

2, B.M. 56200. PL xxiv, 3* Bought in 1926* Ht. 7 em. f diam* above 1(^3 om*, 
briow 5*8 cm. Broad pol with flat bottom and projecting rim. Polish only outride and 
on the inside of the rim ; the design is a similar rig zag pattern to No. 1. The painting 

bft f ver > > n The pot of Petrie, PrehLst, Eg.. xi, 34 is to o,nc extent 

allied in shape and design* 

X B*M, 63S82. PI. xxiv.2. Acquired in 19] 4* Ht. 8 cm., dlam. above 15 cm below 
8 3 cm* Pot of similar shape to No. 2, but still broader. Only the mitrid. surface 
(except the hose) and the inside of the rim are polished. The design shown three hippo* 
potami, separated from each other by group* of W-shaped lines. On the inside of the 
nm are painted groups of five short strokes. Tw«> of the hippopotami face the right 
and the third the left. The cross-hatching on the bodies m different in the cue of all 
three animals (Pig* 1). Note the different treatment of the hippopotamus in Petrik 
Prchi&L Eg.. mn, 71, 72, 

i. B.M. B7B23. R xxv. L Presented by the British' School nf Afahneology from its 
excavations at Kun cl-Kebir in 1921, itrarlred 1743. lit. 3™., ilium, aboW 7-6 era 
below 4em. Red polished bowl with flat bottom, painted inside with thick yellow 
strokes. Tie artistic design it, fanned of stepped rectangles reaching fawn the riin to 


2&2 
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tin:- middle. The > puces between the rectangles .it the rim are tilled in with Hots; the 
middle \a nrcxipfod by a circle filled with dots. Cf. t he desi^Ti in Petete, Frt-ht/tL tiff., x. 5. 

5* B.M. 58192, PL xjriv, 4. Bought in J92fj. lit, PS cm,, diams, 12 and 17 cm, 
Elliptia&l reel poKflbfld bowl with rounded bottom; the tun is chipped. On the inside are leti 
di«ooimeet«2d cross-barred designs painted in thick white stmkea. For the shape cf. Petrie* 
Pmhut, Eg., X, h, for the painting cf. ZeiUckr, f tig, .SijjfLSI, I 1 ], i, 4 (Berlin Xo, 223N9}. 

U, H.M. 58197. PL xxy, 2. Bought En 1926. Ht. 5 am,, damn, above II era., below 
h'i cm. Low. exceptionally thick-walled bowl of irregular shape with Elat bottom; it is 
polished miUida Mil in. ami decorated only on the inside of the riiit with a whits tri¬ 
angular pattern five time* repeated* tjj. a somewhat similar vase, Petrie, PfrhinL Eg,, v.ll. 

*■ B,M, 5388L, Ph ijEvi. Bought in 1914. Hi. 40 J 5 cm,, dram. nhove S'8 cm., below 
►1 cm. A vase unusually tall for this ware, with dot bottom; T.he shape is slender, slightly 
bellied, and somewhat flared nt the rim* Only the outside surface and the inside of the 
rim are polished. I he yellowish-whits design of this pot is quite unique for fchiei ware; 
an endeavour will be made below to give an explanation of this We see two ol the 



Fig. i. 


designs generally described as pot-plants or pnlin-freer*; between them two rather long 
fish-bone patterns; above, two galleys each with two babifc* and in the prow a broad 
curved object ending in a pair of horns, and a standard of well-known type behind the 
nfter cabin. The boats arc alth- except for the fwn streamers which hang down from 
the standard of one boat only. The boats are surrounded by short wavy lines, whose 
end>, unlit.' 1 rL"-;e of rbe hirroglypb are turned up. For parallels to these repre- 
Mntatians we must look to the red-cra-buff ( 'Recorded ) potn; there we find them 
wmilarfy ronibined, e g., Peteie, Prehut, Eg., m, 11 X. For the standards dL r ti the 
same plate, 41 J. J 

B. Black-topped red polished pots (B-Waro). 

8. B.M. 58297,. I I I. xxv, 3. Bought in 1926* fit, 7 era., diam, above 8 7 rm., below 
7 8 cm. Small pot with strikingly broad base, and a somewhat chipped rim, l - 4 cm. 
thick. The inside is completely blacked, and the outside, too, comparatively far down¬ 
wards. l wo Jim all holes iu the bottom. Was it intentionally made useless (" killed”) ? 
Cf. the black-polished pots, Pethik, Corpus, xix, 96 a-c, 

9, B.M. 57tm. Pi. x\\\ o- Bought in 1925. fft. U cm., diarn, above 8\S cm., below 
S Ti cm. Pot with broad base and fmmd-JIke neck without special accentuation of the 
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rim. The mridc is black only at the rim and ia Dn fc polished. Outride the bkfikexdog 
reaches in one place down to the root of the neek. The shape seema to be new. 

Hi. B.3L 638^"). PL ixt, 1. Acquired, in l£14. ITt. I2 r 5 cm., dsnm, above 7'6 ttti., 
below 3 cm. Beaker shaped pot. polished red outside, the rim being blackened both 
outside and in lu a depth of J cm. only; inside unpolished. On the outside is modelled 
in.relief a lizard which seorna to bn crawling in an upward direction from left to right; 
it is clearly the animal represented by the hieroglyph 'H,, As a parallel may be itiutanced 
a white on ted vase in Cairo (LW T gm. 18804 - vo.v Bis sing. Tongefdwt, 23 and PL vii) 
in which the outside h decorated by four crocodiles In relief. The black topped pot of 
Pettlii;, iJwspoliA, PI, xiv h F i>t> uf S.lh 34 must also be taken into account hare, if 
indeed the serpent (?) shown on it in the drawing ia really In roliei 


Thy most interesting of the group of pots published here ia mcontesfibly No. 7, 
shown in PI. xxvi t which reproduces in the white*m-red technique (* L Cross-line 1 ’) of the 
First Civilization the design and style of the rad on-buff C Decorated' ) ware of the 
SceunfL fine feel a clearly tka! the author of this design has attempted acme thing new, 
which he has, however not achieved with tkn same freedom as the old accustomed 
work. Thus tin? standards and prow ornament, are executed with great care, but. there 
ia Lucking entirely the dash which these things a re accustomed bn have in the true red- 
on-buff pots; furthermore Lke water lines have an unusual form differing very much 
from that customary in the red-on-bn if pots. Moreover in these latter the comparative 
size of the things represented is usually inverted: the ships are larger than the so-railed 
pot-plants; here on the contrary in our white oc-red pot the plant derign takes up more 
rbim half the room. This poT. which in shiipe and technique undoubtedly belongs to 
the First Civilization and yet beard designs which arc only customary in pots of the 
Second Civilization, is a strong proof of the ejrisfence aide by side of the two cultures 
in Egypt over a certain length of time. 

An inverted and rather leas striking example is, I believe, to he seen in the pot 
from Crave 1A1 -hown in Petrie, Nuqttiti, iay fi, 14 1 (Fig, 2). On the whole it renders 



Fig 2 


{After I'ftkiEh AW rf.i ami /Mfm, PL K*i, 4 ., 


,/] w Biw ** iB FETltn b - mvi* 72 , dated S.D. m t which *u W drill rrffcn, n r ,^ A 

f ‘tuiJ'4 ui I wkwh, gb® ii thorn LS , s tdn„g ing to the rad mi-huft; would a* M , ,,.. 

BtyhhtJii mniimn from white printing to the ml technique, f* jusmt^ng to Fr*hiat, &> , ;i «j ndfttd * 
LiiiJ liurt citnaL^uetrdy nothing to du with rttl-ond-oil w-Ape. 
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tiie deigns of ships customary in this kind of ware ; certain details, however, appear 
strange. Tims it in the only red-ou-buil pot known to me with elephants on the 
standards; the elephants, birds and fishes(?) represented on and over the ahipn are only 
given in outline with a few Bires of shading, exactly as weii euntniiiary with the white 
designs of the First Civilisation, whilst in the red designs on the other hand the bodies 
of animals and men are executed entirely in block colour [cf, the tw-o women on the 
same pot). Moreover the cabins, contrary to the rule, are increased in size by additions, 
and at I he stern are placed large steering-oare which resemble those of the ships on a 
white-on-red pot 1 (Fig. 3). Thus Lie ships of 
these pots differ essentially from their fellows, 
giving the impression that a vase painter who 
was uocoatomed to work in the old technique of 
the whitseou-red pots, has here made a first 
attempt in the technique of the red-on-baU ware, 
and has endeavoured to render as closely as pos¬ 
sible the long-oared ships which were -strange Lo Lieu, In drawing the am ranis .uni 
steering-oars he has fallen back into the old accustomed style. II one may regard the 
elephant standards jih pointing to Elephantine, then the pot would belong to the moat 
southerly part of Upper Egypt, where the First Divilizatiaa was moat firmly established, 
and where the Second Civilisation only appeared as a foreign intruder, 

The designs of these two pots therefore show mutual influences in style between the 
First, lititl Reread * 'ivifixations of Egyptian prehistory, the diverse nature of which 
moreover manifested itself in the most striking manner precisely in the two entirely 
different types of painted pottery, the white-on-red and the red-on-bufi ware. 

Now ^mce the introduction of Petrie's SD. system it has been enstomary to assume 
au even development of culture in accordance with this system over the whole of Eg ypt; 
consequently such inconsistencies as the fact that red-on-buff pots sporadically appear 
during the First Civilisation, »\r., in & D. 30-38, have led Petrie to the supposition that 
these pot : were already during tile Firet Civilization being produced "in an adjoining 
region from which they were rarely importedV" This “adjoining region 1 ’ could have 
been, us I shall try to show, a part of Egypt itself. Thus, the purport of the fufiow'ing 
pages will be to examine some special features of both civilizations and to determine the 
culture-group? to which each belongs. 1 

It is striking that the 8.D, system does not in reality apply with the same regularity 
to the whole of Egypt (me, from Cairo bo Asw&n, since prehistoric finds are completely* 
lacking in the Delta), for graves of the First Civilization have so fax only been found 
in the southern part of Upper Egypt, from Kau el-KebLr, through the great centres of 
Abydos and Nnkadah away into Nubia. In Middle Egypt, if., from Kau et-Kcbir 
n orthwards roughly to the point where the Ruhr Ynsui turns off into the Favyum, no 
prehistoric finds whatever are known to me. Then follow? in the northern part of Upper 
Egypt a group of cemeteries lying close together fAbciair el-Melek, Haraguh, Gerzah) 

1 Ciimpum -Inc, Eg$pt x lyi-l, 33 ( Petjiie-. Fig, 3 altar I’eteue, /YeAr*f. Eg., xxui, -- 

% PneftiiL Eg., tli, 1} 3>. 

3 Whnt folWwa i ixJcm the csBontid resulla. ruietied in my public t ion ...f tUc liml-H from Abunlr 
aUM*. ■ D Urtiherfild rtf a Ahttf ■> td-Htieb, j* JJtV VTnhiiotugiachGH Ergdmk&t. 4|j, |Fu*. 

Furti/. dm- fem WmI-WM., Leipzig, in oouuniitm with ray .melt ''VaryeukidittirAet 

tw Libg*rfr*g* lt iu ZtiiKhr.f. tig. Spr,, tnllifl; and the mudy called Gnuidmg* <ftr tig. VomatEkhtu* 
in Mvrptnland, Hu ft. lu, Ujipisig, 1927. 
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atnot^ which one n!a J include those of Tarkhan sod Torah which see practically proto- 

T ri 7 5" “ v ta “* of llle Firat Civilhtatinn been discovered, 
wl i h g '-',7 “P kn,lb0U of *• ““1*“ kick of prehistoric fit.* k Middle Egypt 
which most hove been Just as closely scotched for remains of cemeteries of the erik 

ttaFtaMSi 61 " “ 7 tHe “““h?: tke complete lack of products of 

lre,„ ? '? ara °”f tte finds at d-itelek I can out- obtain (and the 

J*J ™ tb<! «*PP“*i<W that they never Sited in that 

: The absence of hirst Civilization remains there Ls the more remarkable in that 
the fin* made <n the adjacent Fayyum (see below, p. 271) ate more oloselv allied to 
hose of the hirer Civilisation in southern 1’ppcr Egypt than to those of A busk el-Melek 
. : "•* 80 lon e « u’hite-on-red a.,d Hack incised pots, disk-shaped mace-hcad* 

dStUrw’h™ tyPK T l 01 thC F “- 0iTi,ization L “ Te not found north of Kan 
.i f .1 h t'T a0 , r 5 hl ' “ my 0pl “ 0n> assume ‘he existence of the First Civiliza¬ 
tion for the whole of Egypt equally h Consequently the S.l>. system with its First and 

* L p' 1 l Z f- tl °I ,S f thr<>I "; ln 8 icft! 8 “<*<>sston applies only to southern Upper Egypt. 

bv Petrie ’• v “p 7l?” TJ’™ and in most respects certainly correctly described 
bi Petrie in kaPrcAtsW Egypt. -17. In opposition to Petrie, however. 1 would see in 

HandH^t" i tKli t “ dt '! TO r° in ‘ r “ di “« &»»• outside, but the indigenous 

and 111 the skmivorv figurke* and the steatopygona female figures of 

Diaterirl? d | 8e V‘f y ° T"'* 168 “ f * au, 8 l,! " 1 > differentiated by the nature of the 
, r ‘“ iut-1. SocL a view docs not prejudice the question whether'these Ilumites were 
or were not ultimately immigrant. from Asia; the Hsmitic colonization of Egypt and 
horth Africa , s m any case srehaeclogically beyond our reach. Unfortunately we have 
AcbSl r dwflUln "- or b “*l-places ol other types with re main, of 

tn'lh ^ W ^T d *"? Whfcl a, “ w •uuthropological conclusions with regard 
to the extenor ol the Hone Age men in Egypt roidd have been drawn. We hive 
howetcr, stone implements in plenty, and fro... then, we may. in addition to the 
evidence of a transition from rave- to valley-settlements afforded by the places in which 
they are found- draw the important conclusion that in the Older Stone Ace Egypt 
belonged culturally to the North African province. In Egypt, as elsewhere in North 
Alriiii, we have atone implements of CheBean, Acheulian and Mousteriau t Vims 3 as well 
as those of the specifically North African Capstan*. This last replaces in' North Africa 
be glacial cultures 01 the Later Palaeolithic in Europe, and it is thus impossible, on 
the ground of solidarities of form between certain stone objects and bone harpoons 

1 Thu ™ewU* inBwpmt oajtamkx <tf bLu-Ii-topped t»rfe *f W tv ten i TJ * - 

-■> this, see p. me. tjnitc UM " the black ‘tovi i!l T , 

Mslnlr anil «ud to belong to the time of Socfera, U, to the early Fourth ilvnaatv, -SreAMaW‘Z 
FL MvU and Cot. pA. Cuire, S 1 B 8 (rest iissreo, Tbyrfav ,,«) ' ' 003> 

- totiooM; dear in View..., B..IL dr H , 4. 10s . rm KH) 

i lu ^ ne,jdl llJmiCa * iHmi]T i iuvtMiipm l.vl tfilfl for thu tinea of imhlemtnt. Th* i ■ * 

“‘ 1 "°™ “ f » b ® «•"» Old Palaeolithic colt,ore known i„ Fmnre, “tl, thair distinct , oirtoi L h % 

v*” “ Acconfin* to 2^,,‘£Z.rzz 

-tjimms lifkH found ftTt-C’ljulleaD, 17n?I]eau aM MouHturkn implumEutff m three sHupnm.saowl i 

r» *axc. X 7 —16 and « * Wash to ZS 

L uiio itgw m Egypt tw EfclrtrT, Rmttwltm drr Vnr^-hichte, i. 48 if. (OiiERHAmit ,. 

MSARD in Bull, f If /7r,u. /rasp, irn r U76 : bp regn-nis Mj finds At i^bil i K.m. iwt, i ■ 

at W ^k ‘ bil, “ , ■ ThC - t0 "- h ^ " Of the Cspsinu 

Jotttt). of Egypt. Arch, ii¥ + 
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found in Egyptj to speak, as Petrie dos, of Solufcrean and Magda! enian in Egypt 1 . 
To discuss here the dates of these Stone Ago invLlLsatiotiA would lend ns loo far afield; 
the Lower figures ul Sell uch hard t 2 , who r on t.hc baaifl of the geological rescan: hea of the 
Swedish scientist de Geer, places for example the Aurignacinn, i*. t the firs! stage of the 
Later Palaeolithic in Europe, about IS/KMi to 10,000 n.c,, and the West European 
Tardenotsian and the northern Maglemosian culture down towards fififfiJ e.c., seem to 
a historically orientated mind more probable than the immensely high figures of many 
geologists. An unbroken development of the Lute Capstan of Sebil near Korn Ombo 
down to the Budiiri phase, the recently discovered fore runner of the First Predynastic 
Civilization, is not, nr at least not yet, demonstrable, Chronologically speutring Sebil 
cannot be separated by a very long period from Radari, since the Late Capstan roughly 
correspnrids to the West European Turdenujaiaii, which Sehuchhardt, aa we have noted* 
brings down to aOOO B.m Particularly striking is the absence of a true neolithic period 
in the Nile valley* where even at Budjiri copper is Already present in small quantities: 
only the finds from the Fayyiim face p. 271) are purely neolithic in character. 

The Bad&ri finds are especially important in that here for the first time in Pro dy¬ 
nastic Egypt three culture strata (Badarian, First and Second Predynn-Stio CivOixatione) 
have been found dearly lying one above the other 3 . Without wishing to anticipate in 
any way the publication of the Radari finds which one hopes to see in the near future* 
T should like to note that, among much that is clearly new in type* a connexion with 
Nubian flottery is obvious, more particularly in the rippled bowls of black-topped ware, 
The beginning* of this black-topped ware are to be found without doubt in southern 
Upper Egypt or in Lower Nubia* where it survived, despite changes of various kind's 
into the Nubian C-group, and beyond it down to about the middle of the second 
century e.o. Badari is linked to the First Civilization of southern Upper Egypt and 
Nubia by this ware, which throughout thousands of years formed one of the chief 
products of the dwellers in those parts of the Nile valley. During the Second Civilisa¬ 
tion (and the fact hJiowb how deeply it wa* rooted; it maintained its popularity in the 
fate of various new types of pottery, and spread, though Lri altered forme, Birth or down 
the Nile. In northern Upper Egypt, however, it never forms the bulk of the contents of 
the tombs, as is riiown by Aboslr el-Melek, where, in nearly B5G graves* only five black- 
topped pots were found l . 

Quite different is the impression made by the white-on-red ware so typical of the 
First Civilization, The most, striking fact about this La that it seems to be completely 
lacking in the Buduri culture, is found only sporadically in Nubiaand has no 
descendants in the Nubian C-grOup. It must therefore have had a particularly strong 
local connexion with southern Upper Egypt with ita cenLres Abydoe and Nukaduli. 
Moreover, within this area we nan localize Ln separate districts the two different stylos 
which i have always observed in- this ware, the one using a true white paint in thin, 
clean strokes (FI. xxiv, t-3) and the other a paint more accurately described as yellow, in 

1 Miss Catuu ThompiuTn in quite right in uji[k'smg the liasumpticm tif \ Solntruii in Eggypt jmd the 
F*vyiiiu_ ./Wm. llwj. Antkrop h Soc., I.v I, 31 Q It 

- .) flriin.ifxf, 3nJ edition, 1998, Lri nod 34. 

! A ml E 3 ^ 102 i r 33 ff, 

1 ^CHAfMV* Atmtir ct~l/elwj, 2H, 

* For white^Ti-rwl ware from Nubia etc ftxmreu, Kitrvty tiKiT-iS* PL OOh, a *tuJ p. 122, dram fil 
i>ne Injwt ami .iiu hlierd from tin- «trlj predyuastic Geioeljcry 17;: .[trjJXEu, hvfxiw 'h-Srufy 4H {two 
chorda, middle prwIyiiiiHtiii, oxplidiied by Junker an due t» r.he remarkable aiu-vival ,.f ,>irl forms in Nubia). 
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thick and thickly laid strokes often producing an irregular effect (Pis. ttiv. 4 ; ur, J- 2 ', 
ijWl > xxv ^h 2 , L Sj xxyiii). So tar ad I cud discover only the first type with the finer 
painting occurs at N&kAdah and Diospolis. Tho examples of the second type, which is 
nowhere published in groups of any size, ;i i come, so far tut their provenance is known, 
from other xites, PJ. xxv, 1 from ^an eLKeblr, PL xxvii, 5 front Mahaxnah near Abydoa, 
while PL xxvii, 2 is said to he from El-Kliozutu near Linor, 

IS hat lb more, the African connexions of the First Civilization are most clearly 
recognizable in the representations on the i’-ware 1 . Out of the manv known, examples 
T shall here select only three, the men wearing the “Libyan" phalhid-aheath and the 
'Libyan ' feather, the “Libyan 11 dog and the “African" elephant. 



4 * 

{After I'ETilE, fi&ft, PL nriis* 7 ,*.) 

For the representation of men and dogs a bowl in Moscow in the collection forinerlv 
belonging to Golenishchof is of great importance 3 (PL xxvii, 1), It shows an archer going 
to the hunt with four dogs. The hunter clearly wears the pliaflus-sbeath on his girdle 
and a feather in his hair. lie resembles many a figure in the North African rock- 
drawings* the origin of which several scholars would push back as far a* the Palaeo¬ 
lithic Period 1 . In the doga are to be recognized, according to the zoologist Dr. 
Hi Izhe inter, ancestors of the fsiw-dogs of historical times, which occur, as is well known, 
in the company of other Hatnitic peoples of North Africa 5 . The figure of the hunter 

1 The canncs [ou w often instated «* Let* ecu tht white-ert-m| wire tmd mo-tora K»hy!o pottery W 

Imvnr imprr;H*Etl jhp_ 

* *«*«* ,,rt * df«ottrfw /// A Mam, Parti* 1, A PL ii Ml *mi op, 19-*> ffWiefL 
Of, Zr:\t*thf. f, fig. ,Vpr. + LIT, 21 And PL it, 3. 

3 FaoBgguat-O tM B MAiTB t fldd*<:hrv Maltn^j, >?,^ rr Pl.s L 7*: 

* JoArkf. /yftUiW. w. etAaagr, Auiwf, ItifiT, 13 £ (Herbert Ktihu), 

k AtUMKTZ, IJirkttttjt und Wuuderttngai dff Bamitnt tnefitr~n#tt niw ihrm tffiiufi'jVieiiJln* 
Ji^" a 7 . f y; .iU, the Libyan dug-iLntne AhaiW on the well-known jrieU of King Antof, Cat, Mb. Cbvth 
SOQia. Tho tiny bearing thy name U rawollj very olmriy *Hi*d to tho dn E <m the OolmiisheW Wl 

34 -i 
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also lias a certain resotnhlaticc Lu thi- larger figuri- on the well-known white-on-red pot 
at University Ckdlega, London (Fig, 4 ), the stietio depicted on which lias been thought 
to represent a duel 2 . The strikingly large ph:dl us-like inject might he explained as a 
phallus-sheath, and in hb hafr r iu place of the feather, the man wears two hair-pin?, 
For comparison with this piece I am able, through the kindness of Professor Cupart, 
to figure the fine vase E $002 of the Brussel* collection. It is S 9 cqj, high, wide 

at the month, and 7 'fl cm. at the base (PJ. xxviii), Its provenance is unknown. Below 
the seven yellowish white bands which surround the neck is up eighth baud, from which 




Fig. 5- 


hangs a row of drops and two design* reaching down, the one to the middle of the vase 
and the other to the bottom, both of which are unintelligible to me. The main space 
is occupied by eight figures of man, two of whom surpass the others in height by more 
than a head. The two tall figures stretch their arms upwards: twigs are stuck in their 
curly hair and the mate organ—if this he not the phallua-aheatb—b rendered exactly 
as in the larger figure on the vaae of Ffg. Like the smaller figure on that vase the 
rax On the Brnssela vase have long Bowing hair, and they further fwembbi that figure 
in having the phallus represented in the form of a curved handle. Four of these figures 
form two piiLrs T the hindennost figure in each of which lays lib arm on the shoulder of 
the man in front of him; these two pairs arc grouped symmetrically about the large 
figure in the middle. The two remaining smaller figures are not touching one another, 
but stand one behind I he other turning to their right in the direction of the larger 

1 FwAitt. £if . t ivni, iU_ 
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That nil the figures on this [rot, tvs well as the two on tho University Colley 
put, are to he interpreted a* male is beyond doubt, despite tin- fact that the jxmtion 
, , iirms and the coiffure of rhe larger Hgiuea point in re all tv t . female customs * 

I do not venture to give any explanation of the scene. Definite proof rbat the phallus 
sbeath regarded as Libyan ™ already in ibc in tlm First Civilization is afforded by the 
ivory iagurc found at MaWmh* which comet? from a grave which can be dated to the 
hirst Civilization 3 . 

Another reliable proof of the African connexions of the white-on-red ware are the 
representations of elephants and hippopotami which ao frequently occur on this ware 
fhippopotamus P ePI. xsiv, 2). In this connexion J reproduce in line-drawing the elephant 
depicted on a pot from MaJ^aannh, rendered* despite all its primitjveziesa, with graat truth 
to nature, down to the tail-tuft (Fig. 5? view of the pot, which aim shows oxen and 
other animals, c/ PI. xxvii. 5) s . To this may be added a vase in the Berlin Museum which 
shows two (originally three) moulded elephants attached to the rim (PL xxvli, 2 ) *. This 
type of ornamentation seems to me to he a characteristic of the white-on-red ware 5 , 
aosely related to ft h the ornamentation of the surface with animals worked in relief, 
known to me only from the First Civilization (PL xxv, 1; cf. the parallel* given under 
^o. iti). Til this I tind a contrast with the Second Civilization, 
for in the painted wares which ate moat completely peculiar to 
it from the very beginning these two animals never appear: 
dearly they cannot have been known in the area where the 
Second Civilization hud its rise. The onlv exceptions are the 
vnsc with the elephant standards (Fig. £) ( whose special con- 
ocxion with the white-on-red ware of the First Civilization 
has been mentioned on p. 263, and a vase In the form of a 
hippopotamus with red design®, which, however, ^eems not to 
belong to the earlier stages of the Second Civilization. 

The black incised ware (N-daes) aIso belong without doubt 
to the Ha mi tie-African culture stratum of the First Civilization, 
although no S.D« datings for it have been established. This 
seema to ho proved in particular by the recrudescenoe of this 
ware in the Nubian ('-group infhc second mJlc nnmm r.i? tj which 
there goes hand in hand with the remodelling of the black- 
topped ware. I am able to publish here a new example of this Fig. fi. 

ware too, by the kind parmizsion of Dr. Scheurleor and Professor von Bisaing (PL xxvii 1 
and Fig. 6). It come.? from the vcm Biding collection and is now m the OamemV Lmn 
Munenmat The Hague (No. T 774). It is 13cm. high cm! 7cm. broad at th~ moot"), made 
of the blackish brown clay usual in this ware. Tt is hag-shaped and shows a triple ribhou 

pattern made of punctured and white-filled .lots, dose under the rim arc two small 

‘ It » in any cm- markable that no representation of a w.,c ra n aware in the whole of the while , ... 

I' - ' \ ,K - 1 nTerpn*!.ttifrn nf the hu^e figarew its women, net impnKtbJi- fo ir,^3f „ , , r |j r . . 

by tfrnmm to Bobchshw. .%*»«. u, PI t. lower row. where a Libya,, won. „„i_i.i-. L„ Pt l 

an object smiiUr to the {»bil|iu? ahe«tli. r i uje * !H ' uciirs 

RIuK-Lu.iT, Fpctiyti* Ldittei. nt cf. ii, p]_ 2 

5 MjLixwmah, jLt.w in the B.il., No r 4D045, * &it*-k r f ™ . . 

pl 8,1-Ctf.ph.ONire. nr.:,i. Ei-ii„u«n, ’m C ''' 
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holes bored (not traces uf an ancient mending), and towards the bottom is a hole, 
perhaps made on purpose, The form ia striking and in Likes a completely foreign imprert- 
sion among the rest of the prcdynastie pottery of Egypt; it in related to only one 
equally isolated vase of the some wore fPL xxvii, 3 b, after Pottery Corpus^ xxvn, 58). 
A vase related to these has recently been found in the Radar] culture, as Professor Petrie 
was kind enough to show me in University College: it is likewise in the incised technique. 
Roth the two last-mentioned vases ore of bag-shape but have the rim much more strongly 
flared. For comparison with the vase from the Hague collection and that published in 
Pottery Corpus* I figure two vases which belong to the great West European culture circle 
(Fig, 7, after Sciru can a ft t>T, AUstumpa , and PI. xxvii T 3 a), link ed together by 
their provenance, and answering fairly closely to the Egyptian in form. Since 
the Egyptian vases are almost unique, while the West European on the other 
hand are thoroughly typical of their milieu, the possibility of a connexion 
meed not he regarded too sceptically, the more 30 since other comparisons 
crop up between forms which arc rare and striking iu the First Civilization of 
Egypt but common in Western Europe, more particularly in Spain 1 , For 
the present ihia is mere conjecture, but the time will perhaps c-oine wfen find? from 
Hamitie North Africa which would serve as links, but which are at present either com- 
plrrtely lucking or insufficiently published* will prove ancient routes of connexion between 
the First Civiiiznrion and neolithic Hpuin, The cultural connexion of Egypt with North 
Africa and so with West Europe of which we have a picture in the Older Palaeolithic 
Period and on into Cnpsbui times may have persisted in essentia 1 b through the Baduri 
culture down into the First Predynastic Civilisation, allowance being of course made for 
the separate development conditioned by the nature and position of the Nile valley. 
On the other hand I find nothing in the First Civilization which indicates any kind 
of connexion with Fules-tine or tie rest of Nearer Asia. 

A general connexion with North Africa is ulao indicated by the well-known 4J Libyan 
arrow-heads in their two forma (Fig. 8) 1 and a type of vase of truncated conical form 
which wtcs recorded by Orie Rates at Alutsa Mayriih west of Alexandria, t'.e rj in Libya 
itself 3 , and also found by fleLmer in an early predynastic grave in southern Upper Egypt 1 
(Fig. bj. In the distribution of both these objects one may see the connexion at least 
between, on the one hand, the Libyan oases, including the FayyfLm, the districts west of 
the Delta, where the Libyans lived in historic times, and probably the Western Delta itself, 

* Cji my timtuh/iij*. rtf'., 23 fL aid PL a. To like smec .-inquiry takings the que-tinn of rhe nature mod 

origin of the IberiiLtm, i4» itre 'iiid to Ih> of ItunLtk origin ami Vi have first -icttliil in Sviutli Hpiittt 
Ebert, lleaPtsdxrn d.-r vi, 4, £ U « Ifeiinj-fJijivRiu, treated <m wuhaeulogfral grouiwfe, p, it, 

4 (Posossi. an ImgiiaiiB gfMBdH). Thors are imriotiB chrutiolog^ol difticuLtfe*, for ita ueohthio cnlhura 
iif Spam which .ire of inipottnnwi for tiiaae euiunoxioiis urtut presentsttribotri to the third uiilleuaiuiLi jm\ 

' I'roveoanwf: Iferian Potijiwula, N;lh AUEku, La civil, t cVr/jfjWyte- dan* la PmimHlr iterirpte, 
UppmlA, 3-M>, Fig, l«2, 1-5; tfjnirelwi*, Prahm, Zeit^hr., vm, 61, Fig. 2ft (FROBES 1 L J H.)'J Algeria, 
E, F Uauttxh, Sahara fdytem i t i. um, PI. iij, fig. .17; Qa*m of tS'tao, O. ItaTSB, Thr Eattcr* Libyan*, 
] t&, lig, u6; the liiii-in from the lujjftm ond U pptf Fgypt cut well known; Nubia, Mwf^vjn of Fim A ft* 
Bvstuh BtiUetin^ 1021, six, ^!8 uReiss’er). TEio origin of tbe Libum uroaiMituuJ in. to lie aeeti in the i/uiged 
points of the North AJhum Aterian, which a a. form of the rf r Euxot, Reilteritem i ter For- 

^wdkMAfe, ix, PL tl>7, c, d rOnraiiAimj. 

’ Jot Eg,, 1015, 103-4, nufi, |*-13 

* Barmtd AJritsam Shtdir*, i, 1017, 28® t Fig 0. CL PtvhLx. ^ mu, 6i-54 and run, 91H-S; Zeiitekr. 

f‘ r L'J' ^V r -' Li b ii. 3- Fur topics (if thin atone voae-form m htlikened inutierv see Fbttfry l V;^r#, iii, 
W,a-«offLD.3H, 34. r 
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und ™ the Other hand. L'pjwr Egypt and Nubia, roughly from Abydoa aoathwarls h 
In the cm.ri-ncH of uortliurt, Upper Egypt, on the contrary, nothing Libyan in this 
has been nmnd, no white'on-red nr black incised pot, no Libyan arrow-head* no 
trunoated oonieal stone vane. This is the more striking sinoo some of these cemeteries, 
siidi ns Hamgak und Atmsir ei-Mdek, lie so ebae to the Fayyum, 

Th® finds fmrn the FayyiLm, discovered and carefully published by Miss r.jiton 
rhomphon a T give lnr the first time a somewhat clearer picture of the prehistoric con¬ 
ditions, hitherto merely guessed at, which prevailed in this remarkable area. I cannot 
here go into details hnt will merely emphasize two points which aoem to me of paramount 
importance. Here in the Fayyimi we have for the first time true neolithic finds without 
any trace ni copper. Moreover the finds as a whole show au independent stamp when 
compared with those of Egypt, including those of the Badfin culture, which has sum- 
times been mentioned as showing the closest relation to the Fayyum finds. These latter 
nave nothing in common with the Second Civffization, while they ate connected with 
the First at least by the “Libyan arrow-bead and the diak-sbhped msec-head. No 



examples of white-on-red or black incised ware have yet, boon found in the Favyftui, 
That the Fayyiini finds belong moreover to the Hamitic-African culture circle described 
above is not doubted by Miss Eaton Thompson. It is to be hoped that further finds will 
allow -1 a more exact chronological comparison between the Fayyum finds and the 
Egyptian. The finder is rightly very cautious in her dating, and only with all reserve 
due* she place the bayyum finds earlier than those of Badari, mainly nn the ground of 
their primitivenesa. However this may be it is precisely the primitive nature of tile 
Fayyum pottery which makes the remarkable perfection of the Egyptian pottery of 
roughly the same age so evident. 

Here in dosing my discussion of the First Civilisation I will tmoe more emphasize 
the fact that this culture should not merely be characterized as “Libvan.** I shall 
rather, in all Unit. I have to say h use this term in the sense of the common North- 
Afneau-Hsmitb motherland, including Egypt and Nubia, where the Bret Civilization, 
thanks to the special conditions of the Nile valley and its people, developed its particular 
Egypt bn stamp. 

Now that we have studied the North-Africaii-Hamitic culture circle, which can be 
followed aa a whole from the Palaeolithic period down into the Fimt Civilization, we are 

1 lu thin CTnnejJt.ii umv be further mentioned die m herd of n black-topped |wt with the V- mown of 
Wer Eppt dealt with % Wabwrigbt in JwnttA t&SfrC With thia we u ,Ay tli*of the 

gedibsaa I*inj of 'HikInw who, white « definitely Upper Egyptian deity, yet wflure Ike Lcwnr E^yptbli 
y-onren; we Uxtovt, ih^r^nu, xxv, t n,nti a. * Aunt, liny, AnthropoL Sn n uri, 3(711-323 
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in & poyitiun to approach tin? question proposed on p. 264 as to xbe relations to onu 

another in timK- a Lid space of the first and Second Civilizations. What were t li i - coo 

ditioijs prevailing in the northern part of the country when the First Civilization of Upper 
Egypt was in fnlE bloom 1 ? Junker, in his publication of Turah, p 2 . fig. i, has illustrated 
a number of blackened vanes which were found not in hi* excavations but at the railway 
station of Turah and which are clearly different in form and material from the blank' 
polished pottery of both the first and the Second Civilizations. Two other blackened 
vases similar to these were found in making a street near Gizah and are now in the 

Cairo Museum s . This material, unusual as it is, seems to me for the present too scanty 

and too uncertain in date to be claimed for the First Civilization in North Egypt 3 . I have 
shown in my publication of the finds from Almsir rd~Mdek that the S,D, sv.st.eM Joes not 
hold for that site, and in connexion with, this I have tried to show that the Ernie from 
there ar^ in part earlier than the SJX system would seem to make them, and ctun con¬ 
sequently t" aome extent, replace the First Civilization in the north 4 . My first conclusion, 
referring ro the S.D., 1 still uphold, but 1 have since become convinced that the second 
is Incorrect, The whole character of the find:? from Ahusir el-Mekk is, if one lays aside 
the BJX, thoroughly late predyrmstic, in part even protodyuaatic, although there are 
no inscriptions, Thus neither Ahusir el-Melek nor Gerzah nor Hartguli can form n. 
substitute for the missing First Civilization in North Egypt. 

Nevertheless I believe that, the origin of the Second Civilization is to be sought in 
North Egypt, and mote especially in the north-eastern part (if the Delta and the area 
lying between the Delta and Palestine. I la predecessors are unknown to llb owing to the 
tank of finch of any kind from those districts. The oldest. Cemetery of the northern 
part of Egypt, Gerzah t shows an already very advanced stage. 

We tuny from the outset in my opinion dismiss the possibility that the Second 
Civilization developed in southern Upper Egypt out of the First, however much the 
y.l>, system, built up on the finds of N&k&dab and Ibospolis, seems to support (-.uch an 
idea. Are we for instance to imagine that one day the inhabitants of NakAduli declared 
From today onward we will use no disk-shaped mac?" heads, but pear-shaped club.%” 
or ‘From now onward we will no longer decoralc our red pots til white but. we will 
paint in red tin unpolished buff pots ! Suet con trust!* us these prove cone] naively that 
the Second Civilization cannot have arisen where the First was indigenous, hut that it 
was at East something quit* now and strange in the area occupied by the First Civiliza¬ 
tion ; the wavy*handled and the red-on-bniT wares iu particular show quite a now 
aspect, with which the mere development of the black-topped pottery cnji of the Badalian 
wares ia in no way comparable. The same is true of all the other districts culturally 
connected with the I 1 List Civilization which we have mentioned above: the Second 
Civilization has at base nothing whatever in common with Nubia, or with Budiiri or with 
any of the other Hauntie culture areas uf North Africa. Thus geographically there 
remain as possible places of origin for the Second Civilization only North Egypt, the 
Delta, the EoHtem Desert and the frontier land in the direction of Sinai and Palestine*. 

' It ta ooiKflfvable that Um original fronts** brtween South anil Surtb [ay in iha lUjftrict f Gu-nt. 
where ATJfWRionT '.Jsr. ISVfi, 93 0!] baa proved the m^uiace, tl 1 hih>. aa far luck .w tb* Old 

Ktngdom,of * Sootier mar Gebel Abu FntUh. Vf. oho Svuaufv, JWr 78. 

: Clt( ' r J*^ €mm t 33IH-2 von Bsamo, 40 and PL iv). 

* ty. aliKj (in LhUi point the end at my article in tkL.Z., 1926 , 71 &ff, i |t - 9i 

4 FtritiK, m FrtJiJm. E 9 < t 48, immwmx* himself in favour of tbs Ei^tom Desert or the southern half 
of the Slhiu reinimdiv. 
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No odt- will now doubt that the wavy-handlcd pot, of Egypt are connected with 

h03 ' - tIli ' ; form vv hioi] can by proved to be the earliest in Egypt 

agree* clotty with the Palestinian \ and eia*, this type n f ™ bad its separate develop, 
tiienr. in the two countries, and since its urea of distribution never surpassed fc>ypt- 

™ "!*■ « nc Blde Pal ^ °* ^ other, its place of origin most lie ^meXre 
tn the noddle b ctween the two areas, lie it fo the Eastern Delta, or in Sinai, or in South 
I alcstuie ”, Yet tn no oa» can T imagine the origin of the wavy-hamlled pots in Upper 
Eg^pt ut in hubiu as an invention of the First Civilisation. The redom-bud pots too 
f.Hjnit to ^ina nstent to the Delta, an Newberry has ahowu by an analysis of the shina* 
atimriaitlB . A type of pottery cm which repreaentationa of ship, ary m frequent point* 
ui itself to a region richly traversed hy waterways, u description better answered by 
the Delta tZ..m hy Upper Egypt with it* one navigable river. The same ia tm. as 
Newberry has bfcewifle emphasized, of the representation!! of flamingos, which are still 
characteristic water-birds of the Delta lakes. To thia evidence may he added the 
occurrence m the found Civilization of the falcon and nf the ox-head amulet, which 
point to Delta deities 1 , On the othfir hand there is a certain difficulty in riving the 
place of origin of the brightly coloured stone vases whose connexion with the red-on- 
1S 50 , weli timn - rBtrie tas rightly insisted that the home of the stone vow 
industry can ultimately only be nought in the mountains between Egypt and the Red 
S*ju, where all the kinds of itone used for the purpose dr, actual] v occur, and these 
mountains do in effect stretch fairly far northward. However one picture m detail the 
coming together of the various features known to eh from the Second Civilisation it is 
at least cerium that, the mountain region of the Eastern Desert belongs to the name 
culture urea as the greater part of the Delta. 

In addition to the materials already mentioned there are throe rarer materials 
Faience, lapis lazuli and obsidian*, to bo considered. The first, an the ground of its 
name in Egyptian, may safely be traced to the Western Delta (see p. 274], and the 
other two must have hrefc reached Egypt by way of the Delta! and wens therefore 
probably widespread there before they reached Upper Egypt as items in the Second 
Civilization. The pear-ahuped dull, too, which is .suck a dirtingukhing mark of the 
Second Civilization at? against the First, is ultimately eastern in its connexion.-! : it is 
found, for eiarepk, very early in Babylonia *; in the specialized form of the knobbed 
dub 7 it is frequent in Nearer Asia, but very rare in Egypt. By such references to 
Nearer Asia, however, I do not intend to give the impression that I regard the Second 
Civilization as something foreign in Egypt, It is just as Egyptian at the First, but it 


3 Ut J&anV is and PL 0 , 

3 Cf A. UtitTZ, IITciur ZtosAr, £ <L Kund* r/-« xxxv, m~ S3; the .-.uthor dm ms Lower 

«EJpt (w the Lii' me .if the WAry-handlod pottery, 

5 LivnqwoJ AwntiU, v, JSEK; out of 3S8 staudnntn collected by Newberry PJG jwiut to tha Deft*, 

I ^iirnnnhtir, 1 Town * ■ f Horns in the Wfttem Gneic 'l^iui-rulir Aocurding to Pttpiridrfla 

lNW ‘ Ah/,, v, Mo. 543, is uwordieg to Stubs lb. ,mgriwi feleou-t4<wn i from bfinj begun the vLtoriou* inuT6 
of tbi Wcrengod into Upper Egypt (H huwknjipotift. Nekhen, Btdufot-Edfft). The r*»jy OLt-mriug falcon 
RUmUrd an Ihe red-cti-liufl want may hi!! into the sanm ecmtiuL The ( V-utml Delta is a honie of Lull 
the Loll n Luvid smiulut Mn. Iinhs of the Berlin Colksetian mn-i fniiDiJ At Ben Em in the 
* Ftwr dauJiau we uow Wamnunar in A»c. 1927, 77 ft, wbti regard* Amwnia a* the chief sou** 
.if the ufeiJimi breitj-bt Lu kgrpt: Lapin lazuli wa* ititriwhiced, according to iToioam, 14, from 

the L'nphrfttea country, doubtless through palestrat 

“ Ilj thv bund of King Eimrtntani on the Vidhiro Stela; UK Sjjizec, DferuiwUi rn Ckithfc. f'l, 4B. 

,rt en Per#' xin. sJi, LOO (Sum) ; Pmhitl. Eg^ xivi, 03, fib (Egypt 
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wa*s an Egyptian working uut of n culture Laving its root? in another motherland, one 
connected with Nearer Asia. It occupied North Egypt as the First occupied South 
Egypt, perhaps a tittle later, but. its earlier stages, which would correspond to the Fir?t 
Civilization in the south, are wanting. 

There are remarkably few human QgxUf'ti which can he attributed to the Second 
Civilization 1 . Petrie has referred to a fragment of ivory with u representation of a 
bearded man bearing a stone vase on his head which shows a certain resent bianco to 
those of the Second Civilization *. This man, who has hid parallel? on other tablets’, 
dearly shows the features known to ns in historic times as typical of the inhabitants of 
Sinai and Pa]ratine. Thus the bearers of the Second Civilization were very probably 
related m race and speech to those inhabitants of Sinai and Palestine, and spread first 
over the Delta from the east towards the west, which was originally Libyan. Thun they 
must have forced t heir way into Upper Egypt as a united Pelt a-people and implanted 
their culture in the south as the Second Civilization. In this theory, which point? fcrj 
North Egypt a? the home of the Second Civilization, and which 1 believe I have shown to 
he supported by the arch see logical evidence, I comp to the same conclusion as Professor 
Seths did on palaeographies! grounds in his article on the hieroglyphic signs for west 
and past 4 . 

The folio wing consideration of Set he -9 sec ms to me proof positive of a movement 
up the Nile*. The Semitic stem imn means “right," and, among the Arabs and Pales¬ 
tinians. who orient themselves by the east, " south-” Tn Egypt on the contrary the 
same stem means ' right' and “went." This change in the meaning of the stem as 
applied to the points of the compass can only be explained by supposing that, the 
people who brought the Semitic word fwm “right" to Egypt moved from north to 
south up the Nile valley, so that the west lay on their right. Had the immigration 
beau from south to north —and these are, in the nature of things, the onlv two possi¬ 
bilities offered by the Nile valley—"right" would have sfcord in Egyptian for "cast,” 

We can no longer trace in detail the process by which the First, and Second Civiliza¬ 
tions became united. We have already seen that an occasional red-OH-buff reached the 
south of Upper Egypt even before S.D. 38, and on the other side the white-on-red 


technique in the south, a? PL xxvi shows, attempted to appropriate to itself what was 
new to it in, the red-on-bull of the north. Moreuvcr, much that belonged must closely 
to the tradition of the First Civilization * arrived later, as the find# show Nubia 
WM likeV. Ur drawn into : lie circle of the Second Civilization, though here the original 
tradition held on more tenaciously until it broke out anew in altered forms in the 
C-gronp* In the coalescence which we find completed in the Late Predynasfcic Peril nj 

the Second i ’ivilizstion had completely the upper hand. Pots and implements of the 

Early Dynastic Period may he traced back in casentiah into the Second Civilization. 
I do not agree with Petrie that jt is necessary to suppose a third and new civilization 
beginning with £ 1 1 03* fur the immense cultural devrdappient just before and during 
the First Dynasty is far more intelligibly explained by a coalescence of these two 
culture? already on the spot, the one with Li by an-African Colouring, the other with 

► K#n ri IT 39, ha 433, uru! j., fjg. 

1 Huyul TomKk, n, PL iv, a a op. fi>., I»L ir, 12, ).% 20, 

1 SCIH», UkOfftfpiucAm Attairm-.' for rwhU ,tv4 lirdt T ftL, to Miartr. it. L Oei. dt '. JT«a. -.r Uniting 
Plid.-liiHt., KL, 1923, 19*7-212, 

* Op, car., 241, 1 11. 

* Su we find sometime* Hit dufeduped mii^-hiyul E md It.e inwT-nlwpod side by «nk, 

I’L 0,3. * 
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Semitic-Kcarer-_Wric f than by the Gumption of an erat k "dynastic people/ 1 The 
DU,U ; Fmw witt F ^tin*. Syria, Mesopotamia and ,vcn Crete which for the 

must part Erst beet, me evident iti the Late Fredynnstie Period are sufficiently explained 
by the mcreas^g culture! and political importance of an Egypt no longer confined 
* 1 / . rbe ° ; frtmliere - 0n ^ P*imt it. is not neoessary to enter into any detail 1 . I 
I. t0 °; hr>m ■ tt «nirt^g tern any historical reconstruction of the period before the 
„!■ Y } \ 7 * nt ** m ? “P™ qnMtiom of detail concerning the Early Dynastic 

.J™: inwMpr attrati±ive " lirh qwtions maybe* My aim in (his article hiis been 
to denv, my conclusion* so far as possible iofay Lorn archaeological evidence 

In cnnolittmn a word on the question of chronology. Many scholars are sceptical 
about admitting relations, not in themselves incredible, between finds from Egypt just 
before and durmg the First Dynasty and identical or similar finds from Jericho, Bybloe* 
ffT '■ “f; *» "Mflieon uiOy a few nitrs nut of many, because the Egyptian finds cannot 
be placed later than m the middle of the fourth millennium while those from Nearer Asia 
hardly reach hack in 3000 a.c. Even those who admit, the relations claim Efjvpt In each 
case a, the ongmalor 1 Now in the first place Eduard Meyer in the appendix to Vd. I 
Of hi, Gnehtchte rfi* Altertum has brought Menes down to 3197 n.a, though he expressly 
ff ™ ° r “ C1TL ‘ r of 7W0 stories either way {i.c., 2997-3S97 u.c.) 5 + On the other side 
.. , 8 recent ? 0ais ***** to confine into nn ever narrower area the Nearer 

Asiatic culture referred to above, and that without reference to Egypt and quite unin¬ 
fluenced by her chronology; jt m firmly fixed within the limits of the chronology of 
da by loma. winch at present does not go back beyond WOOn.c*. The Egyptian and 
o hearer Asiatic aides are by no means sn far apart in date, especially 0 we adopt 
the lower limit allowed by the margin of error of 200 years offered by Eduard Mevcr 

fur . he rkre “ f * Ua * s T1 ^ chronology of the Old King,lorn, extremely problematical 
to nur lack of a Sothtc date, depends for the earliest period on the figure 955 in 
. l UM n -King Lmt, of which no acceptable explanation has yet been given. This figure 
m taken by Eduard Meyer as the total of the years from the First to the Eighth 
Dynasty, The figure of 419 derived from this for the IS kings of the first two duties 
whose name* have survived seem* remarkably high. The length* of lives which can be 
cteternuned from the various tomb inscriptions naming kings of the Fourth and Fifth 
ynasties show dearly that Eduard Mayer** figures represent an extrnordmarilv hi^li 
estimate * I can suggest nothing more certain in their place, but I should Ska to 
emphasis tlie fad that, the Egyptian chronology of the third nod fourth millennia n.c, 
accepted by most scholars is open to the gravest, doubts. The archaeological feet that 
a lively interchange of products and culture between Nearer Amu and E-nrpt existed 
jnsr before and during the First Dynasty appear* to me on the other'hand more 
important precisely because it is mure certain. Siuoe Buhylomuu chronology b more 
1 ty. FiusKronr, Stwiw, r, 93 £ 

' CS£ tint*(huge, -JfifT. A njccvnsE motion. of t ha hfetanesJ rondltier* in t&u eu£ut ilm** ,,n it,,, h lta i* 
"[ of lh '- Ecilc particular]} wid. refi™** the Oefiria myth, is \ tv j™ ' nu 

MitsU'.rwn dei fjljtiruf, in IttfertmL Witch*/. He. titpnn*- Ei.hHtiloffie, m, 4\.} 

, ' 1 tlmw * fc bt- figqre of •* Iwbxio in Momr t Fa>Jatim> Fiat, nr, *47 m 

wludi esaetljr fiiwimblipa tU uaHv dydasttc fn*io Ahjdim, ’ c "’ 

4 Ea, Mm», Die r'dfert t’A cwfjfoyiV d t-tt/nrn^ und JtflvptmM, Juari in 

& ait n (Ki-a * m 

* 'V <&,»; /Urthor Chhu it. .Wrf. * Jurthyo/. <?„. Iffat lit, .17 at»l r.r, l«ii 7 
t,f fflLW|.k J«*™ stream Jl « -U.«r, which dram rraray «M«nrai<.h» wSO, 4 l«4t SOUOac 

t-/ far diilaflrt eti tJaj.t jnunt f/rcLjuiitiy#, si ffi sunl fJ.L.Z^ 1 |Jd?H p 7;^ 
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firmly settled and does not allow tts to go back beyond tie figure 3000 J see no other 
choice except for us on the Egyptian aide to accumnindikte nurse Ives to that figure. 
long a? no compelling chronological grounds for the contrary appear we shall not need 
to go further buck than 3000 B.c. for the date of AJenes. If wa now, as a pure 
supposition, allow the fourth millennium for the spread of the Second Civilization in 
Upper Egypt, and the fifth for the development- and bloom of the First, including 
perhaps Badnrl and the Hftyyfim, we should get a date of about 5000 ii.e, for the 
dividing line between this and the immediately preceding Capainn culture of Egy pt and 
North Africa (see p, 266), which according to Schuchhardt 1 corresponds to the end of 
the post-glacial period in Europe (Tardenoisian, Maglemosian), 


ATPENDIX. 

cinco I wrote the above paper in the autumn 1927, some new material has come to my 
kno v. ledge, which I wish shortly to record. M. le P^re Bovier Lupierre has been excavat¬ 
ing dining tile bat lew winters in a neolithic settlement with Cemeteries in the north¬ 
eastern desert near Helwnn {Compk rendu du i '<mgr. Intermix de Qkqr** Le (Zaire 1926, 
tv*. 232), One of his most important results in relation to this paper is the discovery 
in the graves of several blackened pots of the came kind as those mentioned above from 
the Tumii Railway Si a E-ion (see above p. 272). Sherds of a similar black p 'ttery were found 
bet winter in the \V astern Delta, near the entrance of the Wadi Xat.run, together with 
sherds of a polished and an unpolished red pottery. Of this ws await a preliminary 
report from Professor Junker, which will appear soon in the papers of the Vienna Academy 
of Science. Thus the possibility of a special FIrwfc Civilization in the Delta is becoming 
greater and greater, and it is of the highest interest to recognize that this pebble First 
Delta Civilization is linked with the neolithic Fa vyum-groups hy its flint material, axes, 
saws, and '‘Libyan” arrow-heads. On the other hand, the pottery, as will be seen, is 
Somewhat diflercnt from the Badurian, from the Nubian and from the pottery of l ire First 
Upper Egyptian Civilization. The neolithic culture of the Fnyvfim. belonging to the 
Eamitio or African culture-circle, seems to be the parent both of the First Civilization 
in Upper Egypt with Baduri and Nubia and also of the different First Civilization in the 
western part of the Delta. Now since the Western Delta mid the Helwsiu-region also 
belong to this group, only the north-eastern part of the Delta remains for the origin of 
all (be new material of the tSecund Civilization (see above p, 273). As, however, finds are 
d.tll lacking from this part of the Delta, ihi^ conclusion is a mere hypothecs, however 
possible, 

I mast mention in conclusion a study of Professor Junker on tho same subject, which 
appeared this spring in the Festschrift P. W, Schmidt, 8*55^898. On some points Junker 
ia certainly righ t, on others lam unable to follow hiin T as I have explained nWvt?. There 
is no room in the present article for a detailed controversy. Besides, the discrepancy of 
detail between our results k to my mind completely outweighed by our general agreement 
on the main issues (Junker, op, cii. t 890 and my Grundzuge, 46), This agreement is of 
rln.!^ more value in that, we started from totally different standpoints* Junker working 
mainly on mythological material and I entirely on archaeological. Let us hope that 
further excavation in the Delta will throw fresh light on the dark problems of Emitkn 
prehistory. “ ^ r 


AllrunjM, SuJ edit, IM6, U. 
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SUEZ AND C-LYSMA 


Bt j. j, hess 

In an article on the of Siivz m Antiquity» Prohor n. Outlie seeks to prove 

thmp: (!) that tlu L Ke.E Ren rt?ucbe,F a* fnr as the ffirfcjit et-Timsilli or thi-reahontu 

n U f t0 9"? ? “ hKld l? > K **™*m, EJoebI Meyer aid otters; (2) that 

Uyanm, Al-Kulzum m Arabic authors, did not lie at the modern Suez. The fir-4 uf these 
two propositions is true, the second I believe to Ino> false, 

L« f:.voui ni no, 1 is the following passage from Ylfcf,t=. who. after nartatino how the 

K °’ W ' "• U '-' 1 ®“ « «s nu«l s in the year 33 of t&e Hegirah, und‘wu and 

. own to rOnur .bn 'Abd .UA*I* (86-93 of the Hegirah), continues-Then the .and HIM 
il up and it was bloeked am] fame to an end „t Uannb at-Timsih (i.g.. Trocodilra Tail’] 

, rk ; “7w T h T' r ? r j"." 1 " ,li(8rtio,,) ,,f * he “"'I of AI-KuW." This passage is 
out of A1 Kindi, who died in the year 961 A.n. IJur.ab at Timsftli, “Croeoiuie’e Tail - 

19 fc*™**#** ikalv.^ the Birknt t’t-Tim*lh was then connect. ,d with the (■ .i„t] ow i ' 

Ai to Me ID t he «mcctniiig AI Kukmm quoted by Outfit from At Mutnddisi 3 

( . f IS "^f 1 ***** VUter 15 knu&t by ship, and other of bad quality coxurs 

on vuwh from a place that is distant one frrrtf (i.e. ‘ two fiLinfeaji^’ or * one station and 
f Swul ' s f t me remarks of Cars ten Xmtnihr* will serve for commentary ou this- 

tV' S:l} ‘* rim! thc of Sufe draw their water from Bir Sues which In a nearest ii 

them, from “the spring of and a aprin* railed Maba. The lust two, still named 

yl [ M *' a ( ^r* w’^) and Eti \Abf<t lie on the east side of tlu- Hrd Sea at a. 

r J at ^ nce ; h,in Bfr es-Swfe. The water of alt these springs was bud. t hat of Bir e^Swea 
the worst; but the bur waa fortified because ir. whs the nearest". I fixed the position of thin 

from s “«- By >'«■ B.-bmiu of the neighborhood 
( ,r^‘ 14 ’ I ''* * Rlr Now Kutmi]’ is certainly tie old 

Al Kidzum which would become El-Kdriiu in the Bedouin diulecu, nnd metathesis is 
very irurjucat in I licm. especially in words containing a liquid. The spring which is 
called nuwais and Bir e»-Swe* respectively in the tenth century and by the ,,p, 
inhalalamtn of Son earn have obtained ifo Bedouin name Bir el-KbawY only 1 

This at eontirmc.1 by Linuut-Bey’s mnp>, where Tell es-SwGs is named Tel el (!li„„„l 
and by the Tiig sl urbs', the largest of the original Arabic lesions, compiled about 1765 

1 m Zambia in jfrst i m Atfrrtun* hi ZnUcAnfi dm finiteAt* MBHitui-Ver^m l .,o 
3 OtKif/rajiAU -Afit Wirrtertntrk (mlit, WQKMUfTKU>k 4|#QL ’ ’ ’ ' ’ ’ 

* M TO TO ‘ 1 »■ Goejtl, \m t 13-liKIy 8=YAkAt IV. m t$~m rt 

* Wlfl4 An,bx ™ W ***** Litnirm. Ku^nh ^ , j - : [ K 

1 Bird Qbmiil i« marked ..arl ltf mapuf Egy plt 1:360,000Souths Ddlo, M i-F Sun-«vlin^n. 
mem, 1912* in whifib the whale n>\ita Cairtv Ei^Swes If, lWtti frtHii my hutvhv ‘ ^ 

qu'll € *** i " *”**• AU “’ PL ■' r -‘ rt " d. rathH d» Sue. M 

* Y«i a, 35 , ia 
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from various sources. when- we rend " They aay AJ-Kabiim wo- a city in tho ea*t of Egypt 
near the mountain . It-Tilr , which hem long jam in ruins, and in its place another locality 
lias been built which is named Aa-Suwais/ 1 

In any oaso The name As-Smv&h* did not c-xint in the fourteenth century as a designa¬ 
tion of the n't, ft ; for lira Duknitlk 1 (f 1391) gives an ex net. description of :Vl>SuEj!iiin lying 
at. the end of tie western* as Allah del of the eastern, of the two “arms' of the lied Sea 
which stretched into thn !.md, bat without mentioning the name As-Suwaas. 

1 ho name Hanah at-Tims&h is already to hr found in Kl-AIm^udl ft 956)^ 

who writes of the canal wliii'h a king wished to dig through the isthmus, but was obliged to 
give upon account of the high level of the Red Sou: *‘and the place which he dredged 
out on the Sfa of A{*Kul:tfm is known a- Dtnuib ut-Tint'd ft, 'The Toil of the Crocodile/ 
and tu a mile from the town of at-Kuljuim. TT 

Ibit Dnkmlk nays 3 : “ f Amr ibn ttl-'CAsi wished to cut through the [anti between the 
Sea of Ar- Kiim (Mediterranean) and the sea of Ai-KuTum, a matter or ^i^ty miles, at a spot 
(t j r place) w hich is cal led [Jti it n K a t- 7 T m ad A, but f Omar al- Khu {tu h pre yen ted him, .,/' This 
passage, which b taken from lira Sa r id (f 1274), is also to bo found in Abu *I-iida J . 

There can hardly be a doubt that the perplexing name Birbat ct-Timxdh is derived from 
the fhtmb uf-JmsuA at a time when the connexion with the Bed fins was broken and the 
name ^’Crocodile'flTail 1 had no longer any meaning. E consider that the name, apart from 
several other reasons, is proof that the Hed 8ea in Arab times still reached to flic Sir hit 
ti- ’TiiMtih* 

1 BhcmlJ like to oritioue three more of Gnthoa Btatemeiitn r h> regard to the Tabula 
Pctdingeritina: 

l. On p. "S he States that after Clisma the road-line has a book downwards, thus 

Olisma XL 

' \ 

and that “the number after CHsm.i belongs to the preceding piece.” That is impossible. 
There i* no trace of such a hook cm the photograph i&Eg. I). What is visible after XL is 
u dot or the remains of an X; if it is five latter XIX must he read instead of XL, 



Fig;, i. 


% On p. T8 hs states that tho Tabula Ftoulingeritina pictures the conditions of the 
fourth century a.ij, lhat is not correct* The period of the Tabula is bust defined by 

1 3k his Dutriftum tU PJtgflpfj (J^o Kiurt, 1603), v, aa~S4. 

1 Lr* Prairir* tFOr, IV, i>~. J ^ v , B 3 , hue II ttafe 

* <J&prapA}e it A batJ/Ma, tradiiiU., t . +( pju' JL HxiirictJ, ti, i, 14»5. 
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Kubitschek in hi., very valuable article “ Kart™ - in Pauly- UWaV. R«J.E«cyclopaJU>. 
Ho pkc,, the composition of the original, of tho Tabula and of the /'iuemrium Artonini 
winch is related to it in the time of the Kmperor Csinicalla (211 217). 

ii ", h ™ (i . U ' h '' , m .^ k “ “ ff o( , the dewing of tho sou to support his assertions, he shows 
that he has not read W. kubitschek's /(mrror»f M rf.>»*. where it is proved that the courses 

o the rivers, many parts of the sea, and the lakes were added to the Itinerary at a later 
date, and generally incorrectly. 


1 VoL x (1010), pp. 2117 ff. 

* D*nk»clurifte% der Winner Akademu, lxj, 3, Vienna, 1010, cjiociiUlj pp, 7-64. 
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A RAMINSIDE ROYAL STATUE FROM PALESTINE 

By H. B- HALL 
With PI, xsix* tig* l* 

m upper part of an Egyptian royal statue illustrated ill Piute ixix, tig. i was 
found recently either in Palestine or Syria, more probably the former (the precise locality 
is uncertain!, Jind is now in the British Museum (No. 118544). It is of the usual 
Egyptian alabaster or culcite, and on it there are extensive traces of t.Eaci original 
painting. Ah can be seen in the photograph, the head lias the short round wig very 
common on royal figures of tin? Nineteenth Dynasty and later. The uraeus is broken 
away, and the face damaged, the none and mouth being considerably knocked about* 
At the buck is a rectangular plinth* 

There is no inscription on the figure, no cartouche cither on the plinth or on the 
upper alma, to tell ns the precise identity of the king represented: but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is intended for Harnesses 11 or possibly lor ManeptaJL It is of course 
n purely conventional official figure, without pretence to being a real portrait; but from 
the analogy of other royal statues l should guess this to be meant for Harnesses IT or 
ki3 son, possibly, though not so probably, for Harnesses III, judging by the style. It is 
an interesting example of the official royal portrait, eel up in some town of Pales tin e as 
a mark of the Egyptian irnperium, as it might bo at Bethskau or at Megiddo or Gaza. 
It Lf Si ins. (24 cm.) high. 


rule XXIX 




Ala.ba_-.ttr Statue from Palestine or Syria. TT 

I raiment of a Stela Irom let] pJ-'Oreiinch. Sent* <u 1 
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A ROYAL STELE OF THE NEW EMPIRE 
FROM GALILEE 

By W, F. ALBRIGHT and ALAN ROWE 
With PL xxix, fig. 2. 

Oiieof the moat unexpected features of recoil ralcafciman archaeology i* the rapid 
im’wjse in the number of Egyptian royal iaseripthms from it lot].! support^, Jly pour in 
epigmphk monuments of the Bronze und Early Iron Age*. In this paper we publish 
a fragment of a coarse basalt stele accidentally dWvnrod m Tell el'Qraimoh in 
January T l.Lrf, by the fiev, Charles T. Bridgeniari of SL (.George's Close., Jerusalem* 
Mr, Bridgcman has kindly given ns permission to public it, for which we wish to thank 
liim moai heartily. 

Om fragment k about 27 by 18 ern, and Ificm. thick. Fig, I and PL xxl*. % &. 
It was broken in antiquity and refused m i door-docket, n> flhcwn by 1 5,. . .1^, 



of the socket cavity, origmally pome 125 cm, in diameter, at the upper left-hand corner 
of the fiLce. The absence of wear around The edge of the socket suggests that it only 
served a short time in this capacity, after which it was broken again, and <m.‘ fragment 
rolled about a third ol the way down the hid, where Mr. Rridgeman found it. That it 
cannot have been earned here from another site its shown by the follow ing considerations. 
Tln*re arc no other Bronze Age mounds less than five miles away, and the nearest mound 
occupied during the Lute Bronze Age is Knrun F^nlttn, six and a half miles away in a 
straight line, but by road considerably farther, Since this region is full of blocks of lava 
(coarse baas It), there would bo no object in such transportation, least of all to 
Tel! H- Ureimeh. Moreover, onr fragment weighs about 25 kg, r am! wumot have been 
transported except for a short distance, and certainly not to a liill top already strewn 
with blocks of basalt. 

Joum- rf Egypt. Arch, uv, ^ 
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The text run* u follows: (2) ^ ] W NPAHJSS 

5—^ISCSSIN***] ( 4 J i 1 =. ^ dlio »'/ 4ww l ...... 

i[f. ? ] ifShto-y him! {£/%«’/)■ AF^f-n my nfy im ...... ......, 14 There was 

recited to liiiLL the royal decree ...... 1 have repelled the foreigners of Mite uni (bo that 

it hna become) ha one that never existed . . that which I Lave done (?), 

Apparently the words of Lha third and fourth linos belong tu the royal decree, which waft 
couched iti the first person. In this case n-f, “to- him.” refers to a royal envoy or 
district officer, who Was commanded to erect the stele. For the expreaakm if$i hibet, 
propirly if it §/Myw t "to repel the foreign W*/' cf f Pap. H arris , i t 57. 12, 58. $ (siuj 
Bhursch, WwUrhiuh. v. S83): r ff$} [tiityw (|i Ty-h “to repel the 
foreigners of Telj L ‘nn. h:f The expression my nbf nn ten , \Jf\ stands lor classical Middle 
Egyptian my nty n ipn; cf + the full discussion by Gun-jn, *S Syntax t 1^90, 122—3. 6mm 
cltci the substitution of my nfy im {tpr-s/x (properly my at if tv tin fopr-ito] for the more 
correct my nty n kpr in later copies of the 8ong of the Harper. 

A clue to the date of our inscription is provided by the refer oeljcq to Milan id in 1. 3. 
Nearly all the allusions to this country under its native tumu Mitanai occur in the in¬ 
scriptions of ! athmosi* III. i H lie passages where the name 3ffn occurs have been 
collected by Muller Afncn und Eumpa, 2S0£, and BuncmuinT, IHe altfatit-w ntti&eUGii 
frcindivarte, No. 5-H. In two other passages (Urkuntivn, iv, 5811, 931) Tuthmosis HI 
speaks of the lands of Mitamu" {t/tv My-t-u) A \ iu our text the word fcf&wt, "foreign 
lands, foreigners 1 ’ ( = £/%m^Lh used instead of tm, “lands." The spelling *_yog of 
our text corresponds to ^ JLl and in other inscriptions. 

Alibi n if i i id -I t written jn cuneiform Afitani and was the native name of a state 

!!i Narthoru Mesopotamia* called by thu Aasyriana ffamgatbal, and by the Semitic Syrians 
liher-hml. J^ab/'itit or nbtin >n in Canmunte. N^ahrin or ^ufoarhi in the Amorite 
dialect. It is also possible that the dnal NaharSm, cte, T was rated by the Syrians of the 
Bronze Age, just as Naharatm (in Aftim Nuluiroim) was later by the Hebrews 1 . The 
cuneiform spoiling Nahrima in the Atnania Tablets reflects n Camuinite Nahrtw or 
Sahrim, while the Egyptian orthographies N-h^n/^n and N-hi-ry-n/, etc., seem to reflect 

1 The upjKr |*ut of the first duirudjir tw duungwl, e«i it in not cortuici whether it k (a« seema inu&l 
| r or }. Lb# ttnnsfiffliitttwi ^ [ 3 [-\, r J J\ ^ “^mftumd,, 41 *m.hj Bans-< Jhai'uw, 

H ortwbufh, 1, Sflfi, L.'jij] + y ■ for U'[/ H^ir, loc, cjt. 

h. in not '[Hite cluiir wiidLar itih t i.-, (hj Lo t.tki'ji here ici t 111 - nf “inhaUtuit!i 'H furcs^u bnads,-' 
nfteiL, dr whethor a a are actuidly tu read htityv in ti L(f |mltlJI(!| pjunsii^c frcirn E^lj.. Harm citod 
3 h. i Ec'jw. The expreraiou a cm hjtiu-t unj be due U con Lamination Ijotwemi thi- phrase K1V 4T|tyir p “to ru] n J 
the frrr»‘i'i‘: !■:•!■-,' ,i]id sue 1 1 exprehiM&i jlk iktk tfa Mg-t* u to destroy the kml» of Uitennl 1 ' iv t B31), 
Ltbi! ptgt which iiiav NLuari either “to tnuoplt down foreign land*," >»r kL to tremjjle dywu foreign 
peopko." On a scarab found by Howe at l^ib-shnu in 1JJ27, tiouioifree II \& represented atoitirig a 
1 -hL n ijUj 1 1 . while before r he kini' in written j>fpt $tr$t, n'hieh b«iv ni'H uieau Hreiuteubwu uf 
furaigutinj. 11 * 

• J- '.In:, t rL, I'. '11 U, :li I ,'■ H.."|- . [' Tl |: i< . j..||, vvi.-lr- '■*>■ Ui*Sc I ftp ,/■■■ m .ff*.' t ■'. “tbo l-sml- vv I! l . ti 
are lij Mi tan ni. 17 

4 Tlkere itt ftc *tbing utrungG in the raw M thsdoal to datito* tho Lmiid of thu Two Itirern, TbreegliiMiL 
the nmory "-r Mu*o|ict4rnia we tln.il the douliiy u\~ the region watered by ihu twit groat rivere Tigris aud 
1 ,, 11 'Mnily "inphttateHL ftrnnu Aihul I of A*jyri.i, hbonl ta$0 ita* calk himself “mler 
l1|l[ t,k ®3 ** Um ™«iniry U^weins the Tigrk and the Eupbrattfis" and tin whmt Hmm ai 
i 'i' ;i "iM- "hortmtoolhd both upper Hvut valley*, must have *i re-™*! the duality uf thflfr (xmntry k, the 
saius w.iy, J 
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fcke pronunciation!! Nahrin ami NaJutrin 1 * . In view of mir present knowledge concerning 
the history of Mesopotamia in the fifteenth anil four teen t h centurie.H u.c. f ^re qua asBert 
witJi confidence that Nhtn and Mfn are absolutely synonymous terms. 

Recent ilisfoveries have greatly incron.sv. I mir knowledge of Mi t annum history in t&e 
tifteK fUli Hvntnry b,c. About the middle nf the century we find Sau£5atar a , the fr^h 
grandfather of TnSmtta, riding a kingdom which extended at its apogee from the fSolf 
of lama to the Zagros Mountains. In the treaty between Motfiwaza of Mltamii and the 
Hittite king Subhiluliimia we are told that BauMatur was the overlord of Assyria, and 
that he removed a gate of gold and silver felectro m) from its capital Aranr. It is 
1 in i-Kii hfy to thin period that the stelae of officials mentioning service under the king nf 
Hamgalhat, stelae discovered by Andrae at Assur, belong. The ex' iLV.Hiofig carried im 
during the winter 1937-8 in the region of Keokuk (Armptya) hy t-hiera have prov ed that 
Sau3§atar was also the overlord of Armplja, south-coat of the Lower Zab. The data of 
BuuMatar is fixed approximately hy the fact that In* son Artatamn gave hi* daughter to 
TuLhmofiis IV (Amarna-KNTTnrs&rtN, No. 29. I6) t while h k grandson Suttarnn gave his 
daughter to Annmoph is HI. It follows that Aftatuma was probably contemporary wjih 
Ameuophb II and Toth m ns is III, while SouM&tar vim probably contemporary with 
TurluuitsLH II I and Amcjinph is II, and may he dated approximately 1470-1-140, or 
UbO 1440 il he had a long reign, aa seems likely. It was, at jiIE events, probably he 
with whom Tnfhmosis III carried On the long conflict over the oontrol of Northern 
Syria* 

During the second campaign of Tuthmijsis III (1177 b,(\) 3 . before there b any 
mention of a war with Nbm t we find the land of Ass nr (Assyria) -1 • i s * h' r i u ififts i ■. the 
Pharaoh. presumably iu order to enlist hi* aid m the unequal conflict with Alitaimi. 
Since ther-' L no further allusion to the land* beyond the Euphrates until the eighth 
campaign (UG8), It would seem that Tutlmioais was either too cautious to intervene, or 
had been worsted in making the attempt. The conquest rdf Assnr by SauSSatai may then 
perfiapi be dated in the decade between H77 and 1468. In the latter year the Egyptians 
agaiu invaded Nftrn, hut the oOicial account of the campaign {Urkundcn, tv, 697) ja so 
niuiry of details that the expedition can hardly have been very successful. However, tljn 
prince of tingr, which corresponds to cuneiform Sanhar, aouth-east of the Khabur 1 , sent 

1 Dip of the Wilton <tV, K. A.) in mow convinced that due nylluhic tothography <>f tli« Kiylitdsmfli 

Dynasty wr«s u writ ms effort to reproduce the yowoIa tntoliiglhljr, an always boliovod by Ma* Mtlllcp*. 
Thaulm to cur ucw knowTedfl* *4 the Egypliiui ruaitimtion .it. thi=s tilu+r, as mQ jus In a mimh more iiiWti- 
ffivoA tody nf the Went-ftemffcijj diileats nf the second millaoninm ti.cv, it in. ^H^iblo to nlimimto nwuij , j| 
the remaining ditheullhi*- 

3 Sinew Wu dFu nut yelkuuw tim liitici d.-luLrjLttJjL-uf the MftaJmiau sibilants, it in ^nfer i>. ^rc tlitim their 
onuronthnui] catioifLUTu transcription. Thn Hittite are kaflwn to Iulvo mod JT fir t, following the Nortk 
Mesopotamian orthography, but they did not n *h at sill, while the Mltflnni&ui may ham ; m* 

Jo ifOutif, xt, 2u, n. T. It Is lfkfilj that for example, wn* actually pmuounectl Stnutottu? ■ c f. 

*tE, 187. 

3 The chronology foil..™ the ^ncndly jaicairtrtl nystcmof Mny. >r. kind m the view that the new moqo 
doto given by Tutliniini* 111 m to he lt*kflo«d from Uid fimt appearuviB of tbs moon, mid not fitim its 
antrcnomtofll wnjuncLian, a« held by Mahler, and Lmnj rDcoutly bv Stn-HE, U«ti (j«s. d Win PAH a:*i 
Kb**#, 10H+. m ^ 

* For tbu *iiim t]on ■ f 5 u L IT r .1 1 snouiW approximately attgAar) mx A m. Jtrnr. AVjc. Ling., x i, iss &; 
Jwtr.Sae. Or, %>W*% Snpr corresponds to tha modem LfiTbol SEndjir, iu the Laort j>r Nurtbttn 
MHopotomui, A district hoUblo both for the sbauidanne nf its water and for its natural strength. Thn 
kIj ' ! -.iv v.JEny jind the njgion a f l)ana also fjvmad yurt of this sfc-ito at one time. 
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evidently as a bkl for assistance against Miteooi. The nest mention of iVArrt is in 
the tenth campaign (1460b when the Egyptians won a victory over the Mit anniarw near 
a town called Vrya, W hen, however, wo compare the 18fl hor»cs and 60 chariots 
captured in this battle with the 2238 horses and 924 chariots Listed! among the booty 
taken at ilegiddo, it becomes dear that th*' victory cannot be called sweeping. We do 
not know whether it was followed np. since the accounts of the two following campaigns 
are lost. It is quite possible that there was a mare violent collision between Egypt and 
Mitanni at this time. Some details of the war with Mitanni, unhappily not dated* arc 
given in the biography of Amenemhab (Urkunden* rv, 890 ff,) a from which we learn that 
TI al ab (Aleppo) ami Carchemish then formed part of the Mita nni an empire, which 
probably extended a* far as the Mediterranean. Tuthmosis 111 erected a stele east of 
the Euphrates d mid tlie great list of places captured by him appears to include the 
nam es of some towns iti north-western Mesopotamia, but hi* permanent conquests were 
probably all west of the Euphrates. It is, in fact, possible that Tuthmosis III was only 
able to defend the frontiers established by the Pharaoh* of the sixteenth century. 
During the Sutter part of hi* reign the struggle with Mitanni continued actively. During 
the thirteenth campaign 111*13>, the state of Armphsi sent gifts to rhe Pharaoh, n fact 
which becomes important when we realise that A trap ha was then a province of Mitanni 
The prince of Arniphu. who resided in Tver but A evidently wag just- ns desirous of 
shaking off the hated Mibinnian Yoke a> hi* Neighbour of Assyria. Them can be 
no possible doubt that Turhmofli* III diil everything possible to stir up the spirit of 
revolt in Mitamd. On the other hand, t he Mltauninii^ endeavoured with greater success, 
it would appear, to instigate rebellion in Svrin., About 1460 the native slates of Neutral 
Syria revolted, led by the princes of Kaclesh and Ttmip, against whom the last campaign 
of Tuthmosis Iff, in 1459, was directed, ft is characters-tie of the situation that we hud 
a body of MHaniiian auxiliaries with the Svrian army. 

It is probable that the war with Mitanni was continued after the death of Tilth- 
mo&ia TIL A text of Amcnopkia TI from Karaak tolls ns: "The chiefs of Mitanni come 
to him, their tribute upon their backs* to bo-oech his majesty, etc. 1T (Breasted, n t 317). 
W« may safjdy suppose that these “chiefs of Mltauni are the princes of Sngr. Assur, 
and Artaphu, an welt as of the other tributary status of Mitauni, who desired Egyptian 
help in throwing off the yoke of Saussatar or hi* eon Artntamm It i* most unfortunate 
that we know practically nothing about the foreign wars of Amenopliiy II, d uring hi* 
long reign of twenty-six years, but we are justified in concluding that relations were 
hostile, since the first campaign of Tuthmosis IV (c, J420) was directed against Nhrtt, 
though no details of the con diet are given. That tie- rharaoh 1 * rallier grandiloquent 
claims are exaggerated appears from the foot that he (named the daughter of Arlatanm, 
though we need not take the statement of Tusratta very seriously, that the Egyptian 
king was obliged to ae-nd seven deputations to Mitanni before the marriage was granted.. 
The reason for the rapprochement is evidently that IBttite power was beginning to 
appear as a menacing cloud on the horizon. It was about this time. Ln all probability* 
that Tiidhalias I* the father of Subhifciliuma, conquered Aleppo, after defeating the men 
of that [i lace, who were assisted by a contingent from Hanigalbat (the regular AseyrO- 
Bn by Ionian name of Mitanni). The fact that a Milan man army was sent to the aid of 

1 The jmciflCt capital Armph* iff new knr.wti to have f>e*u located at the gniaL inimnd on which the u]i| 
city «f Kerkftk ia built ; cl Costxhau, fliiWaniWn, ix. Kid • Alurinut, Journ. Jp.t. Or. S‘<l, , Ilv, all* 
xlvi, 2ffi; UADly R*v. dA**$r^ lft20, 64. 
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Aleppo proves that Aleppo had fallen once mure into the hands of the Mi turns inns, 
perhaps in the time of AmrnnphiB II. The Hittjto menace continued to he serious 
during the reign of Hut hud I is It and especially during that of Suhhilulmmn, the hitter's 
successor. Hostilities therefore ceased between Egypt and Mi Li uni, mid a treaty was 
cemented by the marriage of Amenuphis Ill and Giluhepa, daughter of Suttarna, king 
nf Mitatmi, a marriage celebrated with exeat falat. So far as we know, Egypt and 
Mitunni continued to be allies down to the subjugation of Mitauni by Subbilnlimua* tn 
whom the latter became tribntary about 1350 or shortly before. Curiously enough we 
hear nothing further from Ifittiin sources about Mitanni, which wan partially conquered 
by Assyria in th< reign of Arjad-nirrlri I T about 1300 u.c,, and finally ceased to exist alter 
the rnuihnig defeat, of £?&ltunra Jind his ITittite allies by Shalmaneser I t early in the 
thirteenth century. 

In the light of the preceding sketch of Mltanniim history, we may ascribe our text 
to the reign of Tuthmoais 111. after the eighth campaign (1168 ii.c.). The expression, 
"I have repelled the foreigners of Mitanni,'' belongs to the early stage of hostile relation* 
between Egypt and Mitanni,. before the victories which were claimed by Amenophis IT. 
A later date is hardly possible, since a vague claim of supremacy is all that we find in 
Inscriptions of Amenophifl 111, the ally of Mitarmi. A still later date is absolutely im- 
po&sihlQ, unless we assume a deliberate copying from an older test* The language of 
our fragment does not exhibit any characteristically New Egyptian forms ur spelling. It 
may also be anted that the stele of TH1 el^Oreimeh was smaller than the Nineteenth 
Dynasty stdae of Both-shun. The two smaller stelae, from the reign of Bathos I, have 
a thickness of c. ill M2 and 30-33cm. respectively, while the width of the lines is t> and 
T cm. respectively. The stele to which our fragment belongs was about 16 cm. thick at 
this point, and the lines are only o cm. wide. 

It is practically certain that Tell el-*Oraimeh represents the ancient Canaanite and 
Israelite town of PhEnnereth or bhinnafnth, from which the Sea of Galilee received its 
ancient biblical name. This Edcntifiration, which was proposed independently by Dalmau 
Anil Albright 1 , in now accepted by most topographers. Quite aside from the indications 
of ou. documentary sources is Hie simple fact that there is no other possible site on the 
tfea of Galilee, arch&eo 1 oglC ally considered, while Tell eE Orsdinch is suitable in every 
way, Soffit so tin tlings were made oil the site of the acropolis by Kargc, shortly before 
the war 3 . From these trial excavations and other explorations a considerable quantity 
of pottery, bronze weapons, and other objects were recovered, dating from the end of 
the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron. During the Early Iron l (r. 1300—9OO31 
only the acropolis was occupied, but in the preceding Late Bronze [c. 16CW> 1200) the 
entire summit of the hill which rise* above the German hospice Lit. Tabghah seems to 
have been within the walk. 

Tn 192i> Mr. Bridge mail found here a thick potsherd containing the incised repre¬ 
sentation of a stag, published in Jour> Pal. Or , Soc., vi, 167-M. On closer examination 
this, sherd now proves to belong to a cult object like the ones found in abundance at 
Iictho»hon. It ia part nf the top portion of a cylindrical stand of pottery, open at the 
top and bottom, with circular holes in its aides, one of which in still partly visible. 
Similar cylindrical cult-stands occur at Beth-shun in all the C&n&anite temples from 
Tilth moais III to Ttamflsses II (c. 1500-L200 e.c.), after which they seem to disappear. 

1 liAT.MAx, Ort j mtd JFty, 3rd ed., 14Ji; AT.yur.iiT, .1 A»i, ScJ*. Or. Ito., vi T S-lr-ft. 

* lit-pKa I’r-m, ISIS, 171! fT. 
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The sherd from Tell eb*Oreimeh is practically identical in technique with the Bcth-fiban 
Specimens from the time of Karri II, that is, from the Inst century o£ the Late 
Bronze. The technique is rather bettor than that of the specimens from the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

It may be more than a coincide nee that l lie only mention of Ghinneceth in Egyptian 
sources is found in I lie Tnthmuais List, No, 3-1, where It occurs after Lawia f = Heb. 
Layi£, Tell el-Kitdi), Haijtir {Tell el-Kedah) 1 , and Pahel (Tell Fshil) 2 , though a more 
correct geographical order would be Lawis, JJoaor, Kinnardt, Fahet, in north-south 
sequence. The spelling K-n^nj-nAw seems to indicate the pronunciation Kennardf*, which 
might reflect an A ns onto Kinftardt, corresponding to Cnnaunite-Hebrew Rinnarik. At all 
events, the discovery of this fragment on Tell eROreiineh will in all probability com¬ 
mend the identification of the latter with Ghinnereth to scholars who are not in a posi¬ 
tion to control the topographical and archaeological questions involved. 

In concluding this paper it may be of interest to give a list of the Egyptian royal 
stelae and monuments mseribed with royal names of the New Empire (Eighteenth - 
Twentieth Dynasties) which have been discovered hitherto in Palos tine and Syria. This 
flat will not include any of the numerous scarabs of the New Empire found in the exca¬ 
vation^ nor small Inscribed objects, like the portable sun-dial of Menephthes, found at 
Gazer. Hot doe* it include any of the inscriptions of the New Empire without royal 
associations, such us the famous Mcfcal aide of Beth-shim. A complete list of all the 
Egyptian Inscription]- id tile Old Empire, Middle Empire, Hyksua period, New Empire, 
and the subsequent age (tenth-fourth centuries) discovered an far in Pales tine and Syria 
Would run into many hundreds of numbers. 

1. Fragment of a relief with the name of Tnthmosis III found at Bybios and pub" 
lbhed by Woolley and Gl’sn* Journal, vu, 200 f. 

2. Fragment irom Toil el-*Grciineh, probably belonging to Tiitbrnosis III. 

3. Beth-shan stelo from first year of Bathos 1 * found by Fisher in 1923, published 
in Museum Journal, 1923, 244, with an account of the text on p. 232. A full discussion 
is given by More*, AM* \h Vlfytfpfr Am'inmr, i, 39 (th<j topogttpbt^it I reatineiil is 
onrAiabla), and s translation of part of the test in also given by Ra’nFlK, AUimentalische 
Texte rind Biitlrr, r, 96, For the topography ace further Albright, Annual Am. Sch. 
Of. Res., vi, 32 fl. 

4. Beth-shan stele of Bethos I (year lost) from Beth-shan, found by Fisher in 1921; 
see Museum Journal, 1923, 6f, 

5. Stele of Seth os J (only upper part preserved) discovered by G. A. Smith at Tell- 
esh-Shihnb [(fuari. State*, 1901. S47 fit, ; cf. VlMtKJtT, Canaan , 151-2). 

G. Stele of Sethos I (upper part only), found by F£zard at Tell Nebi Mendu (K&desh 
on the Orontes) in 1921 {Syria, 1922, 108; Fatul. Plot, Alotiunumts tt M&maires, xxv, 
387-9), and published by LotOpAffonb Aucfenf Egypt, 192-1. 101-8. 

7. Stele of Iriime^BES II at Shekh Sa l d (Karnnim, Karniuns). This is the famous Job 
Stone, published by Erman, Zmisf hr. j. iiy. Spr„ xxxi, \ (JO IT. For the reading of the 
divine name os Ad&n-saph&n cf. Albright, An a tail Am. Sch. Or. Res., vi, 15, n. 101. 

8. Bcth-shon stele from ninth year of Harnesses 11, found by Fisher in i923 s and 
published Museum Journal, 1923, 245, with description on p. 234. Now at Philadelphia. 

1 For thltt bfilJiiUit iilcrLtiJiuutirm n» * r,\KHTAJfU, ;{fO«, .-trcA, AntAr^ 31V, M-tt. 

3 PC, Roman RelL.i, ^ ai-o muukfimJ in the ntw SetL^s atcle af Beth-ibari, frinu the Brat your af die 
king. 
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y. Stclu of KameSBeR II found ut Hyblns just lu'foru tlie wur, and now in four frag- 

tUEints; rspti MuNtet, Fond. Piot, etc., sxv t 237 . 

1(1. Northern relief of Kame^ses II at Nahr el-Kclb T date [oat.. 

11* (eotral relief of liamessfy IT at Ntihr cl'Kelb, fourth vear, 

i± Southern relief of Harnesses II at Xu hr al-Kelb, tenth jean These reliefs are 

convenient! y described by Weisshach, Die Ik ohm tier und huflhnftm tin dvr Miinduna 
dm Nahr d-Kdb, 1922, 17-22. 

13. Fragment 0 f a fourth stele found by Howe In the Northern Temple of Harnesses IT 
at Beth-shan in 1925. Only the ends ol the text uf two lines are visible; the upper line 
ends with and the lower one with 

1-1. 1 art uf tin? statue of a kEngf?) holding a staff in either baud, ve.rv similar in 
appearance to a statue of Menophthes iu the Cairo Museum, and to u statue of 
KWemwese, son of Harnesses II, in the British Museum; tills statue was found By 
Howe in the Northern Temple ol Harnesses 11 at Beth-slian In 1925. 

15. Fragmentary relief found by Vi rot lea ud at By bios (Muntet, foe* flit.; Wittsuy, 
Journal, VH r 200). The style is apparently that of the Nineteenth Dynasty. A Pharaoh 
is represented as kneeling be Eon- a god and a goddess, called " Lady of Bybids.” 

10. Statue (if Harnesses III found by Fisher at Beth-shan in 1923, with the royal 
cartouches inscribed on its shoulders. 

It will Lie seen that there is every hope of finding many more royal inscriptions as 
excavations continue in Palestine. The number of stelae and tablets erected in the 
Asiatic provinces of Egypt during the New Empire alone must have been prodigious, 
itoyal stelae were erected even in comparatively unimportant places like Ohinnereth .md 
Kamaim. Garrison towns like Rctli-shan must have contained quantities of roval and 
private Inscriptions. The great mounds iff Gaza, once the capital uf the Egyptian 
province of Palestine 1 , and Hazor, the metropolis of Galilee in the Late Bronze Age, as 
well as the much smaller mound of Megidda, must contain nearly complete -cries of royal 
mnnumfliits. Just as explorations and excavations in Nnhia have disclosed munurueuts 
recording the wars of the Pharaohs in Nubia during the Middle and New Empires,, 
and giving in formation: regarding all phases of Egyptian administration sn Nubia 
during the New Empire, so excavations in Palestine will certainly yield a vast 
amount of material bearing on the history of the Egyptian Empire in Asia. The 
remarkable discoveries at Beth-ahan and the fragment of a stele of ShUbak found by 
Fisher at Mcgiddo are only an earnest of what is to come. It- is, therefore, eminently 
fitting that two of the greatest Egyptologists, of to-day, Professor J. Ji. Breasted and 
Sir William Flinders Petrie, have recently organized great archaeological expeditions in 
Palestine. Wo may bo confident that, their faith will be richly rewarded. 

Postscript: Two additional refercncea to Chinnereth appear in scribal lists from the 

reign of Tuthmosis III {cf. .UfiLLKft, O.L.Z+, 1914, 103 L), 


' I'.f. Zt it ftr*f. ntf. Syi\, LXII, II I 
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THREE PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI 

By C. C. BD0AE 

The three documents discussed below consist of n letter, a legal, petition and 

a royal order. They have little in common,, hut I have grouped them together because 
each of them in its own way forms a link between the Fettle papyri and the Zenon pnpyn. 
These two groups, lielonguig as they do to the same period and the same province, have 
naturally many points of contact, and Rostov tzeff has already shown bow effectively they 
van be us«h1 Eo illustrate" and supplement each other. 

No. 1, 

The papyrus re-edited below is oue ol the letters addressed to KJetm the ehii'f engineer, 
it- was lirst published by Mahaffy in P, Petrie, U, 13 (H) ami is now in the British .M useiim 
(No. i nwtn )- Though the text wan revised and amended by Bmyly and by W tic ken 
(P. Petr*, lit, 42 A and p, xv),it has remained till new n bandy intelligible fragment. One 
could see that what the editors read as [...Jyee probably to be restored as j j 
but the uirrifc in L 2 postulated the previous mention of a and yet there seemed 

to be no room for ^ncli :i word in the preceding lacuna. 

In order to clear up this difficulty* Mr. Belt kindly had the papyrus detached from its 
old mount- We then saw that it consisted of two pieces which had been stuck together, 
either accidentally or mistakenly, in such n way that the ends overlapped; and it became 
clear that the lacunae were much longer than Mahaffy hud supposed. The supplements in 
the following transcript seem to be of the right length and to give the sen se required by 
the context. Klcorda docket on the verso is illegible except for the number «£, w hich shows 
that the letter was received the day after it. wna written. 

Z T/HU* K\rwe* to vbwp to t[tf T*p Sttepvyi oi/* deaJ/Se^frjtyleii yrketn u tvi/Jjw, 

ft-£jTe pi if ei vVstv&ai dir' m'-rf}? 7roTiLe[cr#£U Tip yijiK *r flXwv h* o]re rr[ti]jio , iait >iuuU;ai 

ra< thipav, rVa 7rarlf«yr«u tJ y?}, 

ep|jD&i(rcr 4 L|^cfj P Mftrepjj (C'y. 

Verso: 

L t?8- 

1,„ . . ....... 1^8 rkk 

...[ 

Translation: fI Zfim>n to Kleoci greeting. The water in the canal has not risen more- 
than a cubit- so tlial the land canxiol be irrigated from it. Please then open the sluice¬ 
gates in order that- the lain! may be irrigated. Farewell. Year 28. ^1 e-sore -A." 

The author of the letter write-- like a person of .sonic authority, amt we are tempted to 
identify him with Zenon the confidential agent of Apollonian the Hiotkefes und to regard 
the land of which he speaks as the great Rmprti at Fhihidi Iphiu. It ib I roe that Zenon did 
not jsettle down in Philadelphia till the end of year 29. We know, however. that he visited 
the Fayyftm along with Apollonius in year 28 and that their party was in Krokodilopolia 
about the 1st of Tbotlt, or wiLhm a fortnight of the date of the Jotter (see P. CaimZen. 
59087); and we may certainly assume that they inspected Lhe estate and gave instructions 
about tho work to be done there. It seems highly probable then that the present letter 
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othi-r nenwn'"ui 'rti.'fr' 1 , lur ' 11 ? ™ aftt ‘ r 11 ™' t 40 Philadelphia. Moreover we know of no 
™ginoL. ‘ important enough to hove *ut .not. a requort to the chief 

th..F^ he ° bjc !l w) *°* 11,6 iu &•!«»•. usual hand and that it is dale,] by 

S* ** *" ™ -customed - use the v 

ccrtain that h f, *“i 7 k '^f* “* not oB ■« on ® »«<l the same liaml, an,I it is 

th^Te li t ' 1™ ”"*»? “ ,n “‘ re “ -"thing unreasonable in the Munnption 

^£SSSS22SSSt ^‘7 *■» serik '-«■ * ■>«* it by the 2£ 
" b thi; <irook " ''mowfed ■« the interior of Egypt had already adopted. 

NO , 2, 

I*?*!?" 1 (retitinn to the ting, of the type which the Magdola papyri have made 
so amdiar We may reronstruci rhc ease somewhat as follows. The complainant Attains 

frrtaiulnoll"”-" '"II T?** • 1 ' ,,oIloD ’ < ‘ El>r *be recovery of forty-three drachmas, and n 
pertain Ap plhuuos, a horse-breaker. perhaps the lady's brother, had become surety for her 

md<rtak,ng to produce her in court by a certain date or. failing that, to pay the sum 
• .H,uc,I liiniselt. See the introduction to Vo. 3. I„ the event of Apollonius not fulliilin,* 

hi. contract the wpom* ■&«,,*, ..sen ordered by Sernmhoe. the local represents^ 

o Aristo machos, t. exact the money from Apottonios, The hod failed to do thL 

and now A,tales asks the king to order Aphthonetos the orponfyit to write to fh-ramb™ 
'! ■ "f. *“ *“'* J ro “ 4to and Hand over to the plaintiB three times the amount. 

T”. Ir ,‘ ,m fH 1 —* »i accordance with the edict. A similar provision of the name 

is * - n r,, ,' T ' w , |° J n M - ®J m which an Apj[i0uWiVi|t who prevented an elocution 

is -aid to be liable for three times the amount of the debt; and no doubt all State official', 
who oiled to carry on, their duties With regard to the recovery of private debts were 
r rirpn rpmAfj \ntli thi? stunt? ppmiEtv. 

Aphthonrtos mentioned in 1. 7 appears in the Petrio papyri, vol, n 12 .mi vof in on 
os sirategoa in yea Hi of Ptolemy III and again (for there L, little doubt that it is the ^ 
peesonj in a document of year 19 (A Prfr., ar, 3fi), The petitions addressed to him prove 
that he was the governor of a district and not-a purely military commander. From the 
present text arid irorn P. P, ri. Id, i„ which lie writes to Agenor about the owners of 
Travel in KroJcoditopoBa, one might suppose him Do have been drategq. of the Arsinoite 
“ “ ot P ossib! u. The Zonou papyri show quite clearly that from at h ast 
year 36 of Ptolemy II to at least year 7 of Ptolemy III the Arsinoite stmtegos W U Age,tor 
\Ve moat therefore conclude that Aphtbonetos I,dunged to another district, perhaps the 
Heraklcopohte. I he lart. that we have several petitions addressed to him among the Petrie 

. ;.*» ** ■* invalidate this argument; for Gnrob, where the papyri were found lie* 

mil way between the two uom,-capitals and it is only natural that the material used for 
nmkmg the cartonnage should have come from the south ns well as from the north Besides 
Aphthonetos. another strntegf.s called Aristomaohos appears in the petiMou (whether the 
wor a wrpan^oSgowith 'A p,vn„d x ™ or w ith Sijpdp^cn), an,] he TOO, unless 

I am m,staken. » not altogether unknown to us. For he is probably the collea-ue to whom 
Aphthonetos writes m P Petr in. 29(t) and probably also the rtmtegos „f the Areinnito 
nomc mentomed ,n P. ffcroi, 3, 7. which date, [roc, year 21 of Ptolemy Ilf. If t £° 
identiticationa are right, Aristomachos succeeded Agenor as strategos of the Atriaoite name 
eometimo after year 7 of Ptolemy III and continue,j in office Iff year 2l‘« later aftor 
which he was htm»Usucceeded by Diophm.es (P. U„ s d., porria,According to this iheor y 
JmirtL uf Egjn>t. Afuh. iit. 
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the rfntrgw ot a nomc in early rtolemnio timf* held olEo« for a mt*K longer l^lod than 
in Rum nil time*; for Agenor the fact b certain, for Aphthonetos nearly certain, and for 
Aristoimicho* highly probable. For though the present text might bo as late as year 20, 
its date Is more probably nearer to that of the bulk of Xenon's oorMBpOmlence, among 
wliirh it seems to have been found; l would therefore place it not long after year 7, the 

latest in which we find a mention of Agenor. 

It mav be naked how, if Aphtbonetos was not the Arsmoito atrategou, the petition 
should have found its wav to Philadelphia hi the Fayyum. 'I he probable solution of this 
difficulty is that the petitioner belonged to the district of Aphtkonetns ivnd therefore sought 
r,.|r,en through blft own stmt-egos. while the defendants wore domiciled at Philadelphia, 
where the exaction of the money would be entrusted to the local agent of the Arsraoite 
atrategos. A Perauibo* appears in P. A*.. U, 18 and l\ (hsroh, 9 as owner of a in 

the' H/j«*X€t£oo p(pis and, as the name is not common, may possibly be the agent mentioned 

The left half of the papyrus is in the Cairn Museum (/mirnoi cfWr&, 46937) and the 
™ht ] ill If in the Hiohiguii'collection {Imr.nt. 3138); when complete it measured alaiut 
IS x£9 m This is a case in which the dispersal of the fragments ia of little consequcii- t 
the text could not be clearer if the two halves were again joined together. Unfortunately 
it is not always such a simple matter to identify and combine the separate pieces of a 
document, especially if they happen to be distributed over throe continents. 

fiaaiXri UrnXc^aifiji ^atpem *Anra\oc. d&KOVpat viro nTo\*paia[v ^t]awr tow IIto^ 
\epqiOlr irpdxTQpOii IhutTiKWV. " r 

ypAf c tiTo<; ykp Eij pdp@av tt>o vapa *A pifftopd^ov KaOctnap^vov (Trp[arrrY]^Trpo(rraypa 
nTaXf^Bfwi, lireiSq ’AwcAXiawicoS ^ 

It i w wv xa8i<rnqxii' Air o\\m*iav. idp M rri kw VVW <aTarv^y ce l 

eiffTTpo^tTrt ’AirflAAiWiow TraiXo£«>i£iffv?;r b py ano&nvi'ai pat- tlj TTpoaraypa 

«■(!( Trj V ' .W<}\Af*n r IIJU 

j 0 {f KaBeffTijKinQS 'AwoXkavla* *ni ifck#avtrw? rww r'jpepw aWou tt Woj hriyw- 

plvQV J^JOWOW 

flffdiTOL^PDt yin) pav rd'f fiy b ovk «Tr«Ai6ti3d'i. £'Ui r trov, e* &<n eotftSi p*} irTpitetjc 

jLie itBiKijffh/Ta L'ir’ tUTOi", 

iiWd tt potn-dfiu t«a] oTpcmiytui ypd^at ^Lypdpfiwi., far %i aXij&i], iftnrpu- 

foiTa TpivXijv t^p 

TT^ai^Lr (nfit t« &uiyfmpptt h p*iB rivroSo um* ppi* ku t td dm &£ top ■Biifaiou 

driven 

3, There is an empty space before xai vvv Karatnijinji* 

4. tftnrpdfai'Ta: |s above the line over a deleted letter. 

(k ottK <1 t rflK/Bfutfi; added above the Sine, 

7, Ay jfi a\T)$rjl added above the line. 

B. poi is riot quite certain, but it does nut seem possible to read iva or oir&i? ami more¬ 
over the phrase jeal w...rrr€w^w(r without a preceding conjunction fleems to have been 
regularly used in such petitions (of. P. Cairo 7a n. 59351). 

Translation; "To King Ptolemy greeting from Attains. I am being wronged by 
Ptolemaios the younger, son of Ptolemaios, exactor of private debts, Fur Serambos agent 
of Aristomachos, who holds the post of strategoa, having written an order to Ptolemaios 
to the effect that, since Apollonius had not oven till then produced Apollonia, if he did not 
even now produce her within ten days* Ptolemmoc was to exac t from Apdflunios the horse- 
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hreakfir Forty -throe ilmclmiiis anrl paythtra hack to m«; though ho tcccivci! the or,let anti 
though Apollumoa has not produced Apul Ionia and the days have expired and a fnrrlu r 
period Ms gone by, in spite of my requests he does nut attempt to pay me back the fortv- 
t.Uree drachma ] therefore beg you, if it seems good to you, not to overlook the wrong 
which he lias done me, but to order Aphthonetoa the strategos to writ* to Serambos that, 
i t e above be true, he is to exact from Ptolemaius in accordance with the edict. three 
tinifc^ the amount of the claim and pay to me one hundred and twenty-nine drachmas; 
and sn by your help may I obtain justice. May you prosper." 

No. 3, 

TIil* text, which also belong to the Michigan collection {/mwnf. 3100), is a royal order 
beaded by the usual formula w<n TrptHrrdfavro^. It is written in clear clmracters 

across the fibres, and the papyrus, which measures 23 •: 12 G cm., is fulded Imrixontftlly. 
Starting from a particular case which liad been submitted to him, the king decrees that 
whoever becomes surety for the appearance of another (jerson by ft certain data shall be 
released from his bond if he produces the body of the defendant even after the appointed 
term, The surety uanully bound himself, by contract with the plaintiff, to produce the 
defendant within a given time of else pay the sum claimed fe.p.. P. Vuirn Zeu. 59323), 
while in P. Htb. 93 he makes himself liable for the additional charges of ri eViStriiTfi Kai 
ra yivufiei'a. The language of the present decree is somawhut ambiguous, for rb o-muu 
might mean "the person" (m m P, flib, 34, f$) or "the corpse" of the defendant, whose 
death had prevented the surety from fulfilling his contract.; hut the latter meaning seems 
mare probable and makes the appeal to the king more Intelligible. 

The heading adds that the royal order was communicated to Zeuon by Aiflohylos agent 
of Soatratos. This Sostmfcos is probably to be distinguished from Xenon's friend of the 
same name with whom he shared a vineyard and with whom he had many common interests 
at Philadelphia. But without douht he is the Sostratos who writes to Zetion from Alexandria 
in year 28 of Ptolemy II, asking him to give some hdp to his friend Akokylos |7\ Mich. 
3107, unpublished); the appearance of Aischybs in both texts makes this evident. Further, 
in I\ Prtr. t nr, col. 4 and verso, cob I we have two other decrees of the same nature 
dating from between year 15 of Ptolemy II and year 2 of Ptolemy III, one of which is 
officially delivered by Theon vrapa XtoeTparou and the other by Diudoros (?) -trap a Hratnpn- 
tov. This is evidently the Sostratos of our text, while the occurrence of his name m the 
heading of these three documents shows that he had something to do with tfie publication 
of the royal irpturraypaTa. Now a fragmentary letter composed of P.S J.50& and a smaller 
scrap in the British Museum Hpeak.n of ft certain ]dr™* roB eVi rmv TrpvvTaypdrfav in 
year 29, and it seems to me probable that Bostmtoa was the anocossor of this man in the 
office denoted by the above title. Though the date of the t wo decrees in l\ Pdr>. in 20 
is not quit* certain, Smyly remarks with reason that they should perhaps be assigned to the 
drat or second year of Euergeten, which would accord very well with the above suggestion. 
The «ri ts>m TzpoarurtfuiTtoi' was a Court official, like the ivurroXaypd^i ami the fowti’iV’ 
fiaToyptitfros; probably he had to draft the irpotTra^garn in accordance with the king ^ 
instructions and then submit the draft for approval, an described in the Epistle of Arista. 
26 l ; and another of bis duties was to see that the orders were delivered to the persons 
concerned by one of Ids agents, as we see from the headings of the three documents. 

, J ™**i*T»t to Tin- Tfjjwrn-y^rrjr, &f"* t ,Va-ojw«r** r«i fraA'i, to uiJU ^6rr W ^ F ™) 

,r ™' "H*** V ™ h™ nSra .^funi TtmiTwr,’ 1 T »v™ .1 ffainjim warnjjfrjKt utvoW ,tl* 

cai fi(yu\tnin.-^iit £prjnA}itMtrt r f 
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Tie present text i*f dated year 10. AulJijjuqs. no doubt the date on whiflh the order was 
drawn up. Ah it was bought with a largo lot of Zenon papyri, wo cannot doubt that 
Ztfvan't in ]. 3 is the Zen on of the caErfspondt-Tice. And. if T a.-i presumably waa the case, 
till- order was communicated To Zernm nhurtly after li'ing drawn up, year lu must refer to 
the reign i.»f Ptolemy HI, lor the correspondence docs not go hack beyond year "Jo of the 
previous reign,, nor ia it at all probable that Snstrut os was in office in year lb of Ptolemy 1I„ 
Jt might p arka p* lio maintained that what we have here is a copy, made and guaranteed 
by Sosfcratos, of an earlier dflcrcc preserved in the records of Ids office; but such a suggestion 
seems unnecessary and unlikely, and the uiiEne of Mnklcs in 3. ^ is an argument in favour 
of the later date. 

Until recently we had no documents from Zermn's files indubitably later than year 8 
iii Ptolemy II, and It seemed natural to suppose that that was the date of his death nr 
of ht* departure from Philadelphia. But Hunt has now published a taxing-list (this 
Journal, xn, 113) in which Zcnnn appears as a tax-payer in year 18, the tax-collector 
being Achoiipia. ! ikon by itsnlf, this evidence would not be conclusive, as Zcnon is not 
an uncommon name; but the British Museum possesses a letter from Zen on to the same 
Achoapifip dated year 13 ami acquired along with :i large number of other papyri which 
certainly come from the archive, Thi* is evidence that cannot be disregarded, and we 
must admit it. to be highly probable that Zen on wuh alive and resident in Philadelphia as 
late us year 18, If so, the date of the present text presents no difficulty. 

l jrpiicm'i£aino$ r 

Aitryiilou rac Trap a —b>trrpu rnu 

d TrayfEtXat 'rap Zjj ec»n‘f , 
vwep ov ivhvtfjfr Th'(4jje((] 

5 rtffr WF&lmrov T&£iapx°*> 

ex pyycosr 7eyfjujT£ii 

VGpatloyfjs KaVuGU 7T jiti\ Euje \ t}, 

Mareurr^ira.<i to 

tt)c l'tt sprjp.tptui f Kara 
xo TavTti Se jVaI OtTOi iyyiWVTCtt 
Til's tearatmy 
eat' re? to afjtp.fi Afpdtr&MB 'on 
tF? v iyyvrpt xal jtifj tVvXexeiT- 

Swaav Tx"/v {nrfpTjptpla*. 

*5 Li, kvSvawv. 


5, Anthippas is nt>L in the list of eponymous commanders given by Lesquier, I ml, miL t 
337, nor was (cl. P.S ./. 513, 1 1) known to him as a title in the Ptolemaic army 

(op. f it., 

7. H&jrXf): a prominent personage in Philadelphia and at one time &rarTnT? 7 v of the 
former estate of Apollonius (F, Zen* 51*385), 

11. r j; si i the papyrus, though one would have expected txjxg 
14. If the text in right, itrep^pepia^ cannot, have the ^ume connotation here h.h in 1. 9. 
But it unny lie that a line has dropped out. between 3 and 9 (riyr £yyutf<; «rai ptj itcjcAmiitrOw), 
1 do not venture to alter the text, but am much inclined to think that The scribe has been 
guilty of same omission. 
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1 raiislatK.il : “By order of the king, reported to Zanon hv Aischytoi the nmnt of 
Soatratoa. Ooacurnmg th* mutter ebnut which Hcnioehcw of the troop of AnThippm, 
taxiarch, made a petition, il he has become surety for the appeamuur uf KoUiiu in I,- 
action brought by Unities, on producing the body of the defendant he shall bo flensed 
from the penally of exceeding the term [or, he shall be released from Ins guarantee and 
" ot bt debur *' t lvm the form], and in like manner all who become sure* v for 

the appearance of another shall on producing bis body be released from their guarantee 
atitl not be debarred from exceeding the term.’ 1 


Addendum, 

In tlic onmtnentary on no. t f have argued that Agonor, strategos ui tin? Arsinoite 
n im‘ in Krokofiilopolm up to ftt- least year 7 nf Ptolemy i [J. im m - 4 ,.U,»\ hv Arintunm* 
cljori and rhni tin- latter was succeeded by ftiophatHw, whn hold tin- appointment, till at 
least year 4 of Ptolemy IV. It may seem, in conflict with this- theory that In f\ Prtt, in. :u 
an.1 / J , Frankf. « wo tin d a strategy culled Ag*thia acting a-imJnistrnUvHy m the KaW&ra 
m years l and 7 of Ptolemy TIL But an it ia ^uite certain that A gen or was still in 
* fe that PVliVo Z*n_ 39351, 5S309), we are ted to infer that A-rat hi*, who bea^ 

the tin usual title of crrpoT^v *«J <W^f t must have been a subordinate stra Legos 
atatinned somewh, in the country. This again fUggeMs that Seram bos may have been 
im 4w in a sunilor position and that, the words vaBeam^.vou ^Tp^you really refer 
to him fcf. Dtkttiomttfa. 42, u rrapa mu i^e^u.W-ra- Mtfcffrut), though without doubt 
Arijdtomflchus was the metrojholitnn strategos, PufhapH we may also complin ]297 r 

tuv irpoTtpav {nro w’ltcajf f j oTpaT^TjD-rairTiK iu ‘O^ppvyj^tm,' (n villous iu file- Favyfim). 
Ae regards Aphthonetos. it should Be noted that fas hitter if 1 . iV,„ u, 12) readied Agenor 
within two days and that bo cannot therefore have limi residing fur from KrokodiZopolis. 
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TIIE LETTERS OF AAHMOSE OF PEN I ATT 

By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates xxx-xxxv. 

The British Museum Papyri Nos. 1010*2, 10103,1010-1 and 10107 1 contain four letters, 
or parts of letters, written at a period of which we have very few epistolary remains. 
They come almost certainly from the correspondence files of a single man, a certain 
Aahmose, whose name is known to us from other inscriptions, and from whose corre¬ 
spondence two other documents, now in the Louvre*, have already been published by 
Maspero* Spiegelberg 4 and Feet 5 . Hitherto tho chief interest of these two published 
letters has lain in their date, and in the scarcity of their kind. Palaeographically and 
linguistically they exhibit a mixture of classical and New Egyptian, while in their own 
genre they give ns an example of the formulae employed at this transition gtage in the 
language. The publication of four more letters of this period should therefore be valuable, 
both as confirming our knowledge of the nature of these formubie, and as further illustra¬ 
tion of the pnIdeographical and linguistic peculiarities of the Middle Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The six letters taken together have also considerable historical interest. 

The central figure of this correspondence is a scribe called Aa^infise*; and the only 
reasonable explanation of the coincidence of their interrelation and preservation is that 
all six letters come from the same dossier. The proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that of the six, four are addressed to Aahmose by different persons, one of the two 
Louvre papyri 7 and B.M. 10102, 10103 and 10107, while the remaining two, ostensibly 
written by Aahmose to t wo different individuals, were never meant to be delivered. They 
were in fact fair copies. The name Aahmose occurs in every letter. In the four letters 
addressed to him (and in those only) it is accompanied by the title “scribe.” In three 
cases Aahmose is described as “of Peniati,” n pni/ty, (namely in both the letters written 
by him, and in B.M. 10103,) while in B.M. 10102 he is described as “He of Pcnit, piy 
pnit, where Pnit is certainly a mis-spelling of Peniati. In the two remaining letters, 
Louvre 3230a and B.M. 10107, where the addressee is called simply the “Scribe Aahmose,” 
the identification of this man with him “of Peniati” may be considered certain. The 
arguments put forward by Peet 8 in the case of Louvre 3230a also hold good, mutatis mu¬ 
tandis, for B.M. 10107. And as subsidiary evidence we may note the similarity in the forms 

i I am indobted to T>r. Hull for permission to publish these jiapyri for the first time. 

8 Pap. Louvre 3230. 

* Notice* et SXtruit* dr* manutcriU dr la Dibliottdgwe National e, XXIV, premifere fiartie, 10&-113. 

* ZextmJtr. /. ay. Spr., t,v, 84-G. Only one letter is treated Imre: that from Aaljmijsu. 

* Journal, XII, 70-74. 

* l retain, without comment, the form Auhmusc used by previous writers. 

» 11,are both “gummed down ou to a mummy wrapping” (Peet, ibid., TO) and share a single number, 
Louvre 3290. For the sake of clearness I propose to refer to them henceforward as Ixwvre 3290 a and b in 
the older in which they are taken by Professor Poet; ».e M Louvre 3230a=Teti to AalimOee, and 
3230 hm Aahmose to Tut. 

* ibid. 73. 
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nf the two letters. Both begin with the pome of the writer, with no titles attached- both 
are written to the 'Scribe Ashmore." In the oiroiimBtsnccs smih coincidences can only 
indicate that they both belong to the larger group. The following table of the letter', 
showing the writer and addressee in each ease will be useful for reference, and helps to 
correlate the evidence for a winkle correspondence. 


lathi tyre 

‘---- , - _*_ 

'WW 10103 10107 as3o* 


Writi'j-Vj tmim J 

UftnUthiifcBu 

Mciiituiintet’;.* 

Hi>H 
(Hori ) 

A fifth H'iNf 

PtiiLu 

(Ptn}V 

Teti 

Aah lutiHL- 

U'rih'r - title . 
^r'rUliJ 

dDtttiplico 

$itpr 


of Peuiatl 



‘■r Ponijilf 

AJdrPsiKse'a ( 
name \ 

AnhiD^e 

(AohmOae) 

An(jmOse 
i AllLfih'.^o 

^Vr,;t.runfMLt 

AjiIjeuSm 
i. A ali mi >■-<' i 

AeiL Ui&so 

T»i 

f 

AddmwtceV (itln 
and/or - 

dujicriptltm 

\ 

Seri bd 
(Scribe) 

f/fy I'aU 

{pnt 

(Sari lie) 

.f Pfmiati 

CWytroDor 
"f the 
llmisehulit 

Scribe 

tScrlbej 

1 

^rnLifi 

+ 

TruikHTUTT 


• in IrtTsdwtfl from the iiddrese, ins oprmsod t„ ibu ]« „jv luLLum in iiuMtuiy 

t IJ Itdxiyed Iwotliiu/ ole. 


Aahiiio&e of Petliati, then, is the central figure of all six let.tore. Thi* fact k of im¬ 
portance m itself, but chiefly because we know AahmfiSfl as an historica] person. The 
identification of our scribe with a man whose professional diploma* in the shape (if a 
wooden palette 1 , bearing his name acid a suitable prayer, is now in the Louvre, is dm 
to Professor Spiegelbcig 3 * The palette also explains the elliptical phrase "Aahmuso ol 
Panin ti,” for hi. full title «n given there is III T - fi iU ^ " the scribe 

Aflhmffee, ag&Lstunt of the Director of Works of Keriminthis, Peniati” When Aalimflse 
speahs of himself, or is addressed as n Pn %, we are probably to understand an emphasis 
on the personal relation of AahmUfee to Penlati in his official position 5 . 

From .Seth a t Ork, f iv, Vo. 18 (p 53J we learn that thi* Penlatj held office under live 
successive rulers,namely Amenophis r, Tuthmosie f and II, Matahepsut and ruthmoais III 
and the Lter half of this period we may assume, in Agreement with the evidence of the 
writing, was the period of Acinose*. activities. The two inscription* which supply theac 
facts about PemWs life are both in the Shaft er-Pigal, on the Weat bank of the Nile imt 
bdow Siisilah. They are very short : the names of the Pharaohs (three in one case and 
two m the other] above the name and titles of Peuiatl. The second, which contain* the 
names of Hatehcpaut and Tilth mod* only, * “far up the ravine on a rock round a comer 
turning to the H E. Presumably a faithful servant, perhaps Aahmose himself, had 


J EbMAJT, Die aty Sc A uUsrhfimiitchrift&ii, 1 1 
:: Zeitehr. f. i./ r .Vpr rj lv, 84 , 

* &&e&r.j£ ,y_ Sj>r., Li . BS. "AnutaU, hn Dienaty (™t IL>,” 
" Petrie, -Won in PL Uiy, 3L7, 


5 Luttm L 

* 8etuk t f.vt, rv r r>a i s«. ill 
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written it; for Peniati was dead, liis name being followed by ||. Ilatsbepsut was also 
dead 1 and Petrie argues therefore that as her name is not erased she can only recently 
have died and that Peniati'a death must have followed close on her own 5 . The equation 
nf Peniati who was Director of Works of Hermonthis with Peniati who left his name in 
the Shatt er-Rigal as Director of Works in the temple (or estate) of Amun under Hafc- 
shepsnt and Tuthmosia III. cannot be doubted for a moment. Who would be a more 
likely person to be sent south, to the most productive of sandstone quarries, Silsilah, 
than a director of works under two of the greatest builders of the Eighteenth Dynasty ? 
His duties would have carried Peniati well beyond the immediate range of the worked 
quarries, in search of better stone: hence our inscriptions. Returning to Aahmoso him¬ 
self, Sethe* (followed by Spiegelberg 4 ) has suggested another identification. In the sand¬ 
stone of Silsilah on the west side are a number of tombs, one of which, copied by 
Sir Flinders Petrie and Professor Griffith 5 , contains inscriptions chiefly devoted to a man 
called Aahmose, and described once as “Director of works,” or “Director,” 
and once as $ % “Scribe of the Nome.” We have seen that it is highly probable that 
AahmOso of Peniati did accompany his superior to Silsilah on his expeditions to the 
quarries; but the uncertainty of tho reading of the sign after f makes us hesitate at 
first sight to accept the titles of the mau whose tomb (cenotaph?)* is in West Silsilah as 
sufficient evidence to justify the identification of him with Peniati’s lieutenant*. Tho 
fact that the same tomb contained two more shorter inscriptions for two Theban officials 10 
(and their wives), may be taken as evidence for supposing that AahmSse also came from 
that city. It is indeed possible that the words “of Hermonthis* of the Louvre palette 
refer to the native town of Peniati and not to the sphere of his activities: it is far more 
likely that his actual headquarters from which he directed the work, e.g. f on the Temple 
of Amfln. would be in Thebes. However, any uncertainty in the equation of the descrip¬ 
tions of Aahmosc of Peniati and of Aahmffee the Scribe of tho Nome is considerably 
lessened by the existence of two inscribed objects in the British Museum. These are a 
shabti-figure and a kol?l-pot, both inscrilied with the name of u Director of Works, Aah- 
m 5se. The shnbti, B.M. 21427, (height 8 inches,) is of alubaster (PI. xxx, fig. 1). The 
inscription is incised and filled with blue frit, largely vanished, and is set between 
narrow lines filled with red paint; it consists of the nsual text of the Vlth Chapter 
for the Osiris XiS**?* The style of the figure and inscription, and the spelling 
^ I w }* dute the object to the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


■ jf : «ce L’rJc., IV, 62). 

* Pan*, op. a/., 14. The force of this argument in l<»nt when we remember that the in*n riptiim wa» the 
furthest fn>m the river, and a considerable distuuee beyond nil the other* (itnd.). Tuthmueuf’ officials 
might l* excused for not turning that hurt “comer.- At the same time Peuiati enn hardly lmve survived 
her long, sinro he would have l«*ni an old man at the time of llatnbop.ut’sdeath. 

i UrL, iv, 46«, no. 14ft. 1 /• -V*. LV » 

1 (»Mirrrrn, Prof. Soe. DtbL Arch^ xti, 94. 

• So Sothe, Mlowlug the earlier reading of L., 1 )., text, lx, 88. 

i Si. (inurnTH, ibid. ' S*™* <»/*• 1V . 6tl 

m Surely Professor Setho has begged the question uf tl.oir identity by calling AafemOae (op. cit. t tv, tftt) 
“(.JauaehrciW und Letter dcr B-vtten lIaUckep**ott end Thutmotto III” (italic* iuiimi), since the 

only evidence for his having served under those rulers is in tho jioMiblo identification of him with the 
AaVmflae of the Louvre palette K. 3212, whose master we have seen wf.rkod under thorn ; whereas ho 
aplieant to deduce the Identification from the remark already quoted. 

i* Guimtu, ibid. The incomplete UAiue of tho priest may also have been Aabmfce. 




Plate XXX. 



I- Shabti-figure of Aahmose, British Museum 24427 . frulc ^ 

2 , 3 . Front and back views respectively of a wooden kohl-pot belonging to Aahmose. 

British Museum 5337 . Scab ; 
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The wooden kobl.pot, B. M. 3337, is of the quadruple-cylinder typo (Pi. fi~ 3 
Md 3) with five separate wells. Height over alUftinche.,. A button (PL ra, fig. 2) was 
to hold the lid of the pot (now lost) in plane. A metal loop (same fig.), if part of the 
original ob j rot, was doubtless U> retain the Mll-stiek. The pot is inscribed with s single 
lint of hieroglyphs on each cylindrical face as follows (PL xx* T fig, 2): 

“Fine eye-paint for every day—(from) the first month of Inundation to the fourth 
month of Inundation, (from) the first month of Winter to the fourth month of Winter, 
( roru) the. 1 first month of Summer to the fourth month of Snmnmj/' Down the; plinth 
at the back runs [Pi. xxv, fie. 3) “An offering which the King gives to AmenRSr that he 

mny give every good and pure thing for the Kn of the Uireetor of Works, Hie aeribo 
Anli n i oae, j ustlfi ed, * ' 

The delightful cutting of the hicrogjyphu determines the duty of the pot, which is 
much the beLtne as that of the etuibfl, with perhaps the possibility of greater range on 
dther (ride. Both objects are therefore covered by the period during which AahmSst* of 
Pem.iti lived, Wc thus have a aeries of inscriptions from this period giving the following 
table j 

1, Louvre palette: £l| ^ ~m±s- . 

2, SiMlah graffito: fg{or f^laml ^^fjp. 

3s Kohl-pot, BJlL 5337: V-:^ A ||h 

L Shnbti, B.M, 24427: 7g. 

WrtHcnit evidence to the contrary it is difficult to avoid seeing in the Aahmose of 
these four mscriptioiM a single person— the Aahmose of our letters. The table represents 
the i’llrr,'iiolog]i‘ ill order of the inscriptions (3 and I arc mote or less coiitemporarv), and 
the letters would lieh>ng to the same jioriod as the Fjouvro palette* 

Summing up all the evidence, wc may say of the Scribe Auljmfrc, with whose 
correspondence we have to deal, that he was the clerk, or assistant, or secretary to a 
Director of Works, Penkti, whose headquarters or mom probably place of origin was 
fie mi out Ills : that he almost certainly lived at Thebes— the balk of the Anautari collec 
tioo is believed to have oome from there, and it is improbable that his letters were 
floved after Jiin death —and worked them tinder Hafehcpsut and Tutbmosis III, surviving 
well into the reign of the latter, ainct he was presmnably a younger main than PeaiatL 
it nee ms probable that io later years, after tile death of I’eniuti, he took over so me of 
hi^ duties, being promoted to be Director of Works, and was given the rank of Scribe of 
the Nome, An PooiatP* deputy he must have made many visits to the quarries at Sil- 
sikh, and there would be nothing unusual In hist having prepared for himself a tomb on 
the west, hunk which board hie name* We mufct turn to the letters themselves for further 
information. 

Papyrus B M. 10102' Pin. xxxi, xxsji, fig. 2 and xxw (facing p, 3|j fj 

TRANSLATION, 

Recto (1) The JVb&fe Mcntuhotof greet* th scribe Aah»(%)mbse of Pcnit, t« life prosperity 
md health; and in the favour of{ 3) Anirn-m, Kinq of the (,'ods t of Atvm. Lard of Hrfiopolil 
R^-[i}$arakhti } Thotk, Lard of the Bivinr word*, fok (?)*, (5) Lady of writing, and of 

J Tfan papyrus in U indha* lm.fr, and varit* La width trwn 4»indir«JttLhc tnptu 4', Indies nt the tw.ttom 
it has been by the worm ami in tern in plana, ft* legibility is nnSv m.TiouHlv nWtrtri do™ a 

«tnp ulN.ul , inch thick down the kogtfi of tlm left-hand edg* Him* the !*j™ j« f„|| ,,f boln* 

and tear?, but lU aurEtoo uto bm? bra badly rubbed, the eigmi being almost obliterated e'mi 
J oom, of Egypt. Arch. ijv. , 
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l} ltJ Tevem l G<»1\ who fort* thee: may they grant tJm favour (ft) and love, and enterprise 
in nil fbf undertaking Further: (7) please have* erected the matting *■ and beam* of (8) 
the storehouse* and back of the home. (9) The wall is sh mbit* (10) high. Then, as to the 
doors of (II) the storehouses, Id them bo Jive cubits (12) high; and 5, an to the doors (18) of 
t j if , ; (Jftl fa tfrtftt lx;. (H) cubits high. And thou (ID) daU tell ike bv&far 

Ammmfae to &> U thus, (16} and to hurry on the budding of (he house hard*. (IT) How 
fortunate that my hmlhw W UN/ k» heads are better than one! 1 Versa (I) Further: 
£ will mid thee the height of the (2) home, as also its breadth. Further,; fcf (3) a shelter he made 
from m <ne of the matting and {i)ld it be given to Bmya. Further: let (5) the ftfie* 1 of the 
property be given to (&) it* oum&; let his heart be satisfied, mind! (i) See that he does not 
quarrel" with me when / 1Q arrive! 

(Address) Mvutuhotop to the scribe AuhmSse 11 of Ft ft^l- 

Xqteb on 'i hk Tranei^atiuN, 

I. The in retain; extremely probable; but, is "f possible ? 

'2. Peet ( Journal, xn, 70) takes ntr-k Spsy in apposition to Ameu-Ee aa indeed is jMUa ble 
on tie evidence ol the single example provided hy the Louvre latteis, Clearly however, it 
cannot refer to Ainen-Ref in the present context: nor can it be taken in apposition to the 
preceding deity since that is u goddcsR. (Even if the difficulty of concord could be overl or'keel, 
tie point of tie phrase would be lost, smog two diilerent deities would both be referred to aa 
«ihy revered god" in addressing the aarne man.) Surely the Words mustmean something like 
* + thy patron saint," and in the two most formal greetings {B.M. 10104 and Louvre 3230 a) 
are appropriately coupled with the name of Amen-Ref—as if to emphasize at the nntoet 
the two extremes of possible worship, ihe official first god of the state and the private 
god of the individual This interpretation is clinched to my mind by the words mr tw 
which follow. Poet Look the verb ns sdmf with optative sense, and ifn names of tie 
gods which followed as subject. With the new examples before m (B.M, 10102. 5 not! 
j.Ul04, 3!- it i> clear from ita petition llnat tie pirate ?nr t>r is to he taken with tttr-l: xpsy 
“thy revered god who loves thee." The word-order m both cases makes it impossible to 
take mr fir aa sdmf. But we should expect the more idiomatic form of the participle, 
the geminating *nrr: and that is precisely what we find in Louvre 3230 a, 2. If further 
proof were needed that mr in tie B.M. letters is the participle and not *$f»f. it would 
be found in tie omission of mr tw altogether from the one lengthy greeting which also 
omit h ntr<k Spay. 

3. See Gardiner, Eg. Gram, g 140, who suggests that the force of the im perfective 
jtdmf iu such a case is diffidence or politeness. The form with the e is quite 

anomalous (op. cit., § 289, 1). It is possible that the scribe meant to use the introductory 
phrase r nit (as in t;r. 1} and accidentally omitted the second word. 

1. Tie word in, which occurs again, (tiff. 3) in the plural, I believe, unknown. It Is 
clearly an object sometimes used in house construedEuu. and from its determination 
appear* to be made oj wicker or wood* rather than stone. It occurs here in juxtaposi¬ 
tion to Stic, u beams/* and should therefore be connected with the process of roofing. 
From its use in us, 3, and the presence of the plural article n/, we should read it as a plural 
here also. The reference in the second passage is still more definitely to roofing* since 
the tow are to be used to make a (shelter (lit. ■<protection**). The modem inhabitants 

iwpjms itwlf 1 llij 1 ! Hot been torti. The purfjm-.’ ol" tlic rwisltl { U; V i only is 1 Im-s Ufeatal Tho writing ou tliy 
nrs a is very dwir, and M tli+> scribe hu Parted agniu at llie urigtnil to|i of tlu* (wgn Ci,?„ the top of the 
fweto In also the top of the pfnd), and allowed tiimn alf *. wiiftll margin, then: is no difficulty in Funding it. 
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1 FP er Egypt ^Eeir mud brick bouses by laying palm fibres on wooden beams nnd 
plastering them together with mud, weighing down thin layer with broken pottery. A 
Himtlar process must have been in use among the ancient Egyptians, but the determina¬ 
tive of in shows Lhat the word means something actually made rather than reeds or 
leave? simply. It must therefore have been some kind of basket work or matting which 
was placed on the beams and then plastered, both sides, with much We can probably 
define the won! even mote certainly* in the light of the excavations of the palnca of 
A menu phi:- 11J at Aledinat Iiulm. I he very important description given bv Tv+ni^d of 
the different types of roofing construction in use m the palace, nhowa that the lighter 
kind was identical in principle with that employed to-day in Egypt, More than that, it 
tells us the exact nature of the hi. m, "heavy mats of palm fibre/ the gerid ..f the 
modem Egyptian, used by him for this purpose 1 . We may therefore translate fa(te) ,l nmt " 
or matting, ^(^Ji v *” i fl probable, but the trams of the plural strokes are doubtful, 

o. Sec Gardiner in this J^umat. xiv, 89 ff. 

d. T owe the reading of the signs after to Dr. Gardiner, The phrase occurs again 
below i',v. if; see WOrtnburh, sub voc, and Gardiner* Lit. Tesla. 12, n. G t with Lis reference 
to Erin an in Zcit&cht, f t eg, 8pr., xlii* J 0?* 

7, The second hr in the phrase didid hr4 hr-k is certain. The imperfect!ve tdmf suggests 
that the whole phrase may f« L a proverbial living; perhaps literally “IH me place my 
head and thy head (together)/ At any rate Homething like “Two heads ate better than 
one ' Is indicated by the contest, and seems possible. 

S. For gbt see Feet. Journal xi I, 71. iwtn n pr, literally 1 be “ land of the house/ seems 
to be the land on which the hottse is being built, and “property 1 * is the word neatest in 
sense to the Egyptian phrase, I took ivrtn at first an the more technical sense of “flooring/* 
"floor' (see Borchardt, Zur Bnurjeschchte. dee Amontetnpefo in Kamak, In, line t, and cf. 
Wvrtcrhuch, tub roc.), translating, "Ui the price of the flooring (mud lik% perhapfc painted] 
of the hou.se be given to his (Bengal) waster," The translation above (p, 298) is Pect/s 
suggestion, and to my mind much happier in the context. 

9. Cf. Gardiner in Zcitschx, f. «y, 8pr, t xia'ili* 43, ti, to I, IG, 

10. In PI. xxxv read for 

11. The stroke bore does duty for the determinative used as ideogram, Sec Gardiner, 
Eg. Gram., Sign-list, Z. 5, where ho quotes examples of this name ho written. Of. below, 
BA1 JOINT, the writing fh 5) of Tetisheii and (I. 9) of Knmfise, 

COMMENTARY. 

The general sense of this letter is quite clear. A certain ALmUihotep* a person of 
some small Importance, writes to Aabmose to give him instructions about a house which 
la In the process of building. (Our letter is presumably not the first on the subject,) 
AahmOsc is -uperintending the operation—he may have been the contractor, hardly the 
architect—and i& to pass on Ida information to the actual builder* Amanmoae, The first 
part of the latter h taken up with detailed instructions for the building of the house, 
which is to be carried on with as much speed as possible. The writer then congratulates 
himself on having a brother with Aahmose who can give ail eye to Ida (tin writer’s) 
interests* The second part of the letter looks further ahead. Mentuhotep promises to 
send further instructions with regard to the building operations nnd he gives orders for 
the putting up of a but for a workman 3 j?) who is* one supposes, to assist in the building. 

1 Rmin Of. F. Tttcs, ,| jra/rmttcity report on th* ro^eoomtia * of lAa Palace vf A 111. 13, 

s Cf Vr.E-v and U'ooi.i kv, dig of Mlevatw, i, n? and 73, 

* I »!■ d<ss* Mimtuhul«p mean dint mnors "f the JW uro to he iwrved for Banja J ; Feet 
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Fnitvlly he arrange* for payment to be mode for the land on which the house is being 
built and urges that this should bo satisfactory to the recipient, who in [evidently) 
a neighbour of his with whom he wishes to be on good terms when he tomes to live in 
his new house. Several points* however, require discussion. 

Mentuhotep himself is, as far as 1 can discover, rnknawa. He was probably n Theban 
since the capital was the centre of AahuiSse’a activities, and Mentuhotcp proposes («£* IL1-2) 
to inform him ol the progress of the building, proving that he cannot have been far from 
thn spot. Feet's suggestion 1 that the invocation of Ptah of Memphis in Louvre 3230 a 
may imply that the writer’s home was at Memphis seems to me unfounded* Throughout 
thesu letters the invocations are to the Great Gods of the Empire, Amen-Rer of Thebe*, 
Ptah of Memplda and A turn of Heliopolis* [with possibly a local reference to Theban In 
the “Gods and Goddesses who are in Knmak JT of fi.M* 10103, 10104), and to Tkuth a 
[ami his female counterpart 0 us Patron of Scribes. Ptah may indeed have been envisaged 
aa Patron of Building, as well* Kir-^nrikhti simply stresses the tolar side of the state 
cult of Amun* 

The recipient of tho letter was AnTjniose, here called ‘"(he) of Penit." The name itself. 
Pen it, is sufficiently close to the probable protmuciation of Pnifiij to be explainable as 
an attempt to spell that name. This fact, taken into consideration with the strong 
evidence already cited for the equation of the two names—namely, tho common origin 
nf all four letters in the Bri tish Museum, tho rareness of letters at this period, and the 
ti ttfd ion of Aul.uno^e (with or without n Pnirli/) in the five other letters, is sufficient to 
convince uu that Mcntuhotep was writing to the man WO know aa Afthmfi se of Peiiiati, 
even though he was not so certain as ourselves how to spell the name of his corre¬ 
spondent's superior* 

AahsnSse’s official position as confidential clerk to PeniaLi can scarcely have been 
gained without some knowledge of the duties of a builder and contractor, and even of an 
architect. And the inscription at Sitaiiah (see above p. shows that though his routine 
work ma}’ have lain in a Theban office, he was not merely a Civd Service clerk. I here 
is nothing surprising, then, in a friend appealing to him personally to super intend the 
building of his house near by* The house would be built chiefly of sun-dried mud bricks*, 
and we know that stone was very little used in private houses except for the doorways s 
niul certain internal fittings* Xow the details emphasized by Mentuhotep in the first half 
of his letter to Aahniose are the respective height.-? of two doorways* It is very possible 
th;it. AahwO&e had undertaken to supply the stone needed for the house, which be would 
no doubt be able to get at “wholesale 11 prices 8 * 

There are several difficulties connected with tho interpretation of McntuJkotap s 
instruct ions in r„ 7 and 8, <f Please have erected the malting and beams of the store¬ 
houses and back of the house ; we should expect the word J/(w) (beams) to come 
before fn [matting), that being the natural order of construction* This is not so serious 

l /atinud, SU, 73* 1 Cf. Griffith in Jourmit, xut, lBfl, 

1 Professor Fret iigry^ tluit the flyes nftcr th^ god's namein Louvre AiiiOu. ahonkJ Hunt | ] not 

a* ho rend itk'iii, Jutirrhif., ill, pi iiti, tep piece, I. 3, 

* Sec Fstt ami Woolley, City r ij Akhtmatm* i, 37- ibid* 

a At El *‘Auiartttiljthe only eite from which we hnvo smtjcrelc eviilciicaj tif uarmni butgung oanstxuatiovi 
in cL'i^-u L’ut Egypt, wtoiw dc**rw4.y* urn a* » rule only found for the raniii aatmuos of the Luge bouws*, 
luirtlyowin^ m The |*«ir quality uf the nathm juiJ p-ntSy uwiijg te the speed with which building 
wan earned out ihutp* But there m no reiunm why (footway* of stems kIuvuM not have beuti thn mdo 

for ftb rt>nu? it Thebes in tho umhllu uf the Eiglitaflotli Dynasty. 
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tin cdqeutinn ;kr-« the awkward phraseology after wih. Jf we hail hr instead of » at- the 
beginning of line g, we should translate simply 'Krause the matting and Wn» tn be 
placed on the storehouses^ etc.’’ Gan the preposition it he used in this wav with wjh ? 
heriaiidy the sense of the whole passage is improved if we take n ua the preposition (if 
only with the meaning "‘fur 11 or "to"), rather than the gonctivnl adjective wf 1 . But 
whatever the precise phraseology may have lie eta, the general meaning is clear, that the 
beams and mat dug fnr the roof were to be put in position on the (already standing) 
walls of "the storehouses and back of the boose." What arc we tr» understand by the 

-.tore house-’ and the '"back of the house ! For each phrase two ex p Erin at ions ore 
possible. First, the storehouse may he granaries or other sheds standing outside and 
(generally) unconnected with the main house; or they may be rooms inside the house 
which, wo know®, contained Clipboards, and were obviously used as sturerm.miK, The 
"back of the house’’ might similarly refer tu the complex of kitchen and general looms, 
etc., which stood outside, and detached from, the luain Ijoiisti on any fair-sized middle- 
chitfis estate, and which is generally considered to have been the .servants’ quarters. These 
mourn are usually at the bock of the house. Or, again, the phrase phwy n pf pr may 
wmply refer to the hindmost rooms of the house. For the Egyptian house of modest 
size, although btiiit n mod a central room, so as to form a square building, was divided 
into t.h essentially different part?, each part becoming more inti mute and less, public 
the further in one went 3 . This can be well seen by a study of Mr. Newton’s plan of the 
house of the Vizier Xakht at Akhotaten*. Now, immediately after speaking of the 
phtrtj « pi pr, the writer goes on to give the height of tb’ wall, winch waa presumably 
- itlu r literally a single wall, or at any rate a series of continuous walls. And since this 
wall has clearly something to do with muling the atorehouxes and hack of the house it 
fallows that the Snft and the phwy i\ pt pr were parts of the same architectural complex. 
The height of the Wall would naturally condition the addition of the roof (tn, sjf) j and 
the meaning of this whole sentence lunst be : Please roof the storehouses and! back of the 
house now, as the wall is already high enough, i.e. f fj cubits. The part of the building 
thus referred tu is more likely to have been the back of the house itself than a complex uf 
kitchens and storerooms outside and separate from it. This is borne out by the allusion Id 
the hmst, ** living-room," 1 which by its nature is certainly the "‘central hall" of the private 
side of the hou^e (not the large "Central ILdl" in which guests were received), and which 
i> mentioned in parallelism with the “storerooms/ 1. The wall referred to therefore 
probably formed the outside of the living-room and a number of storerooms, and the 
beams for the roof were to rest on this and at points an equal height from the ground 
in the wall of the Central Hull (which was allowed a greater height than the rest of the 
house to enable it to be lighted by clerestory windows), and thus to condition the height of 
the roof of the " back of the houseas opposed tu the height of the great central hall next 
door. The difference in height between the doom of the "storerooms" and of the “living- 

1 Cf n however, r wfh 'rhri n W f miicf, dJ fur building the dockyard of the royal barge." B.M. 
nermj, cel. 5?, 11 unpublished), and Berlin c, tub i-c*-. F t in, 

j Ft Lit and WboLLBT, op. ml, 47, 

: TSlfl (kLrLLs-u iW rphvy py ooL iLfH 4a ri woman's mill in OinntSTO, 77)-f IwhT. of M-.'x, r»|, X, ItTp, u (If 
I ujifuit fiilnclf) iiiflj I bo wnt to the back »f the htriuw, 11 Gardiner kiUirptets this as being the sturant*' 
quarters, i.r, n that the info ww tn Ik- relegated to tins uouipanj of the ■M r vpati : ftlio was neotLtfUiuipJ to ijtsin- 
tfiniid. But it might equally refer h. rhe part of the house itself, and simply mean ftf t the lady 

was hj dingruoc and must not eotnc into the public rooms with her hasb.iuil ,in«[ his ^uest-s. 

* Pctrr attf! W'0fHJ,KT, r yp. FI. in. 

4 C£ rt Fii]k RJI. lOOfni, H, fl, and < lot filialry h fi, i.y (Feel) 
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ro<na ' P ia T as vc should expect. in proportion to the differences intboir size nnti importance* 
But fi and 5 cubits 1 (about 10It. 1 in, and 8 It. 5 in, respectively) air perhaps Libber than 
has twyeii cotijf’ctured Lithofto from t'icuv’fttio&f< on the town-site at LI An&EDAh 1 , acid 
rhi sp details arc worth noting for future restorations nf domeatie architecture; as also is 
the height of the wall (L 9) which determined (he height of the roof from the floor, 

1 ]l rs, -l a fourth person, Benya, is brought into the discussion. If I situ right in 
translating tnhy= " shelter," t hen he wat? a labourer engaged in the building of the house. 
Tie appears Lu have lived far enough away from the site to mukn it inconvenient ho him 
tu return home at night so long as lie was working at it* So a ^shelter/ 1 consisting, 
probably, of a small back room small enough not to require beams to support the 
wicker of the roof—was to he put up for him 3 , 

Tito address of this letter was written about two-third ft of the way down the iwro 
and parallel with the writing ou it, but while the writer’s nunie and the <( to " of direction 
are the panic way up as the re^t of the writing tin the 
rcr.w, the name of the recipient and his title are upside 
down, I 1 he two names are separated by about a quarter of 
an inch of blank space (Meistuholep's name being on the 
Tefr of the blank I, and in such a way that when the papyrus c 
was folded vertically in half the two names would be on 
opposite sides. The horizontal folds had to be made first, d 
and from the traces of them that can he .seen, it looks as 
if Lhe papyrus way folded into so smalt a bundle that there 
was room left on its surface for a single line "f address d 
only, i his thin strip of the surface of the papyrus is a 
slightly lighter colour than the rest. The address was, of c 
course* written after the folding was done. Tt will ho seen ^ 
that although the principle of bringing the names of the 
sender and recipient into relation by means of the fold in a 
the Stmo a.^ that of the ’diddle Kingdom letters from 
Lafyfin 4 the method on which it is worked in different. The d 
accompanying figure will explain the procedure. The folds e 
were made in the order of the letters of the alphabet, but so as 
always to have the surface which later received the address 
(j. i*., the area DDA.l) exposed- Capital letters indicate the 
primary folds, fmsll letters those which were autenna tie ally made in the itinur part of the 
papyrus by the primary folds, There ate no trace- of a seal of any kind, 

1 FV- uimMv Uia ‘'royal. i bit 11 of 200 Inches, since it is n..i otLerwimj dlutjnguLdicil ‘ 1 burriTM, 

Froe. >'oc. Sib. Atv!\. t iiv r 406. If it were the 11 small □tibit* 1 ’ the two heights n-.add bo 8 ft. <3 so, and 7 ft 
I in. respectively. 

- The lEioHit concrete pieces uf evidence from these arc the- fuw atone doarw.'ivn Imind omripTt tLv Sec 
PfiV and Wooiuav, r>^. <*>., 18 , and Uohdu.uitpt La i.v r 18 , 

s noting th p Kgypt Esplm-ation Society'> eieav-itlom it TuU ri-'Amrimih in 1923-4, is w;l> found 
HJtct 1 --uity tn build .1 Him limen- fi-»r 11ji- eii/avatopt. A ernnsnient tete win chivum niwl ^mir mm dvtaEctl 
for thr work. The cite of the new lmn.se was four mik’H from th« ulJ, and «> the men who were WorkioR ur it 
were told to live by thi new bmi.Uiig. Tlir; lived in t’.i o mime.. which euiisihlul in purl of the min - .1' tin- 
cmth<HL*E9 of the aorieut boose, and they hud to add a few bricks tu the wait* {tn niake Ltie top level]-, and 
put on n, roof "’■f roods tmd mud plaster. As «Mih room woa to hold a squad of mcua they poukl uni iljs^noe 
With bnnm-i to an|ijnirl. thr- jvcdn En all uthor tVHpecta thw was a ^perfect Lii»luttl juimJIcliBlii Efl llte BCnya 
incident. 1 (Jturrmi, AVr/oisr Fapyrif TO. 
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Papyrus B.M. 10103*. Pis. xxxii. fig. l p xvxiii, %. 2 aJJ ,I 

Recto (l) ifcrt r/rciv.v /;*W [irurjter] 1 , vfofmJst'. in life, |W(s jwrit if and health s and in the 
u f Fm:n-(2)Bir, hint/ of the Go*ts } of Puk, Sauth-of-h^Wail, of Thoth, Lord of the: 
‘ Dmw * l ™ r ds\ vwl of the Gods find (1'mhlrxxw who thrall in (3) [A hirunki]: Afay they grant 
thee favour ami lore, mid enterprise In nil % undertakings! Furl her; (4) Hail to thee. Hail 
to thee/ 3 Is it well with thee? Behold\ it is indl with me I* (End (if letter 6 ). 

\ erso (Address)" Hon. to the scribe Aakrmsr of Poniatf fits Master. 

Notes cut Till; Transeation. 

1. The restoration fits the gup excellently. 

2. ’|| ^ Certain. 

3. Bee below, Commentary, p* 304. 

I Definitely mh tu-t\ not ink m\ 

5, The hieml k does not reach the end of the Line by a few signs* and there would 
have been room for one, or perhaps two (with nothing spare) inure tines below. Bo 
that this is dearly the whole Latter. 

6- The address is written just, below line i of the recto, only on the versa, the words 
Hri n being upside-down in respect of the writing on the recto. 

Commentary, 

The value of this letter is mainly linguistic. It can hardly bo said to throw any 
froah light on the activities of AahmOse, and it. tdis as nothing about the writer. Various 
small points* however, make it of importance to the series. 

In the first place* lih has been pointed out in note o above* this letter is complete. 
lU mtent ion, therefore, was quite unofficial. huri sends u polite little note to Ae^uhosb, 
hoping that nil is well with him, a* it is with himself. The nhf, JJ hL iiuister, 1 ’ aeems here 
to imply something more than mere politeness, however, since we do not find it in 
PtnhrCs letter Lo AalymfSBe. We must assume that Hori is in u mibardinate pjattion to 
that of Aahmose—possibly ho was a juniur official in hi* own department who bad not 
yet graduated sufficiently to take to himself the title rteribc*. Whether the motive for the 
letter wap politeness pure ami simple, or a preliminary to a request, we cannot tdl. It 
will be more profitable to notice one or two points in the manner rather than the matter 
of the letter. 

There Seems to have been do correspondence between the lengths of the eon tent fl of a 
et ter and of its ripening formulae. BA1.10107, which has much more to nay than HAL l(i]{@ 
reduces the invocation to Cuds tn a single name* and that in its shortest term Hori, on the 
other hand, although omitting to mention two forms of the Bun God, brings in additional 
deities which Mentuhotep* writer of uur longest letter, had not bothered with, ][ 0 ri's 
array of gods seems to me to he EurlJier evidence fur placing the. centre of activities of 
all the persons connected with the correspondence in Thebeu; mnee besides opening with 
Amen-tier ho finishes his invocation with “The Cods and Goddesses who dwell in 

1 A h ? Itw E &? aueho ltoriKi'iiibdly by 4 iiiriiw. vertically. Thoodgea an- rere rtgg&i in nuts, 

tWl,Lir « u bl,lfc * m tlH - ! tr T ,U,J risl't^.leds-.rwpiieliuly have U^etojihI several Nfen,- a'. .1 there m - 
stwiber LAw and auka winch rf. not M*iou% .ifffcel tha lability of the h'U, Ento n U thu liorieonfiLl 
filima. 

3 Sat Si!M is. -ip. ,-if. pvtsim and e‘<[«’ciaF]y pp. S3, 24, 
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Kamak(?). !P (That wq have to restore 'Iptswl at the beginning of line 3 is practically 
certain from the corresponding passage in B.M. 10104.j It U dearly in deference to the 
patron deities not only of the writer’s fur recipient’s?) native town, but to what most 
have been the principal scene of Lis duties in the great buildings of Karnak. 

The second point of interest in this letter is the use of the uncommon phraae hi 
kd'.n-k. for which Beet suggests, 111 Hail to thee 1 " 6 rather than Spiegel berg's “How arc 
you?fallowed by m iw-k mi h, "Is it well with thee ?” exactly os in the Louvre letter 
3230 a, B M. 10I<">3 is more complete in that it gives us the same idea in the form uf a 
abatement applied to the writer: iJ Behold, it h well with me! 11 

Tt may be noted that the actual address (in the verso) gives Aalituose"? full style, as 
we should expect, in marked contrast to the letter itself, where only bis name and 
personal relation Lip the writer are given, intimating & certain degree of familiarity 
between them. The uddresa, written parallel with the writing on the recta, but with 
llori r y name upside down (from the point of view of the recto) and "The Scribe AahinSfle 
of reniftti, his Master," the right way up* owes its position to the same process of folding 
as that used in B.M, 10103, though the creases are not so obvious. 


Papyrus B.M, 10107 9 , Pis, mill, fig, 1 and suev. 

Tsajsslatjojt, 

Bee to (!) Ptahu greets the scribe (2) AahttiSgm^ in Ufa and prosperity 1 , And in the favour 
of A word to lei tjou know (1) about the case hi rci'U it ) i f tl it female stave 

who is M the charge of (0) the Noble Tctiskcri *. The overseer (f!) of slaves, Abui... ? 3 ttvt* sent 1 
to him to sag: "Come, (7) and dispute with him . since he, Mini t hits not aiut-(ti)mrtd the 
statement if th* chief hhuurer. i'■/ AVm‘,o- 6 H hdd! the mu/ft r uj >'h■ f muit .--tore 0 N'u 
of the Noble Mtm r the Captain *, (J I) hr- f .1/iwt] would not listen* to mg prajmsat (H| that 
(he) shttuhi disjrttte with me in (fu Magistrate# Court'** 

Verso j Address) Ptuhv to the scribe Auhmose, 

NVlTES ON TUE TKAJffl&ATXON, 

1. Vf. B,M. 10104, ti. 2. The reading of the whule phrase tt iWi uf tt ia a little 
uncertain her© owing to the tear in the papyrus which has partly destroyed the T . 

2, Fur this abbreviated writing see n. if Lo Bif, 10102; ef. below, L 0, writing of 
KaniflFM;. 

3, Obviously the name of the overseer of staves. though suggested by the traces, 
seems most unlikely. 

4. Of the three possible ways of taking J fjf.n ktbnf “he went," 

had seemed to rue Lhe least probable from the context, and*fl% hih nf "(the overseer 
of slaves) was sent to Lim t ” to give the best souse, thr-n hih(i) u f would nrnke the 
writer play a personal part in the story, which would further involve the already com¬ 
plicated pint*. 

1 Jimmat, SH, 7t, (W. 

5 &1 iuobtai k.n|r hv- ^ i no his wide. A of mitnQ boles, iluo lo Ihu W'lim nnU w< ur„ hnw do tin ho 

eerinuB harm, but an oMnng [iiow anl nf the ctHitru Li rcwiwmiublti for Inommn in 11. fl urnl % The rsvlo ih 
written] on ihr kidioulsl fibna- The iddrr&j, >.iii tht. 1 is written a\ right ruiyhfs ia the letbir, unlike 
thawefaiL tUlOS ilihI iOKrj. 

J Bui nee b*l)fw, p. 3t>T+ v a. 1. 
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5 . See llbove H, 2. 

Ji. The Second hikt is presumably a redundancy, not the slaved name, 

i. N/g must he a nickname or second name oi Mini; it can hardly he another person, 

- - t'f- Gardiner, Eg. (1mm, r § ff>8, 2 (Faulkner). 

Comment ahy. 

If it stood alone thin letter might well be no more than an exchange of gossip. There 
in no indication Hint the writer., still loan that the recipient, was implicated in the action 
of the story. Eat. rho fact that in Louvre 3-3tJb Aahmose is personally concerned in 
*oiue^ dispute about a slave girl makes one wonder whether it is not more than a 
coincidence that the present letter deals with a similar subject. There is, however, no 
cine in R.M, 10107 to enable us to formulate any theory of Ahhmdse’a part (if anv i in 
the action, and it is best therefore to leave him and Ptnlju out of it. 

It is not. easy to reconstruct the situation from this brief note describing a single 
phase in what must have been a long drawn out- allair. Ptalm obviously assumes that 
his reader in thoroughly acquainted with the beginning of the story, and is only con¬ 
cerned to keep him up to date. From the laconic greeting and omission of anv title but 
the word ‘'scribe" for Aahmose, one gathers that the two men were friends and equals. 

The situation thus recorded l believe to be as follows. A certain chief labourer, 
Ramose, has a grievance against a man of Home position (a htty-f, whatever the exact 
significance of that word is at this time), called Mini Ncfy ("The Captain"}, in respect of 
it slave girl belonging to the latter. Ramose has challenged Mini tn take the matter io 
Court. Mini has refused to do so, and in consequence Ramose baa been going about pro¬ 
claiming MinTs refusal to hie Mends (|J. II, 12), At this point our letter takes up the story. 
An overseer of the slaves (presumably those of whom the giri in question was one) U sent 
(by whom \y to a second hit# ?, Tetiahori, with whom the slave girl has taken refuge. 
This man is dearly a patron in some way of Ramose, and is now approached by the 
overseer of slaves with the suggestion that he (Tetishori) should hale Mini before the 
court., on account of the girl. That apparently waa as far as they had gone in the matter 
when Ptahu wrote. We cannot, therefore know the result of the suit. 

If, however, my reconstruction is right, one very interesting small point, qf legal pro¬ 
cedure at (his time appears. Ramose might go about vilifying Mini, but he could not 
sue him in a court of law. When his taunts failed to provoke Mini, he had to go to a man 
wfio was Minfi social cyunfand perauude him to sue Mini. In other words a feMh could 
not sue a Bey. Further it. appears that a slave who considered that she had a real grievance 
(one which would conceivably be sustained m a court of law) might leave her master 
and take refuge with a third party. But there is not sufficient information in the letter 
to make it clear whether this was a legal privilege or merely a custom which worked 
reasonably well in practice arid was therefore tolerated. 

Unfortunately a lavish use of pronouns in the first part of the letter, where we should 
have preferred at least one more personal name, necessarily leaves us uncertain as to the 

' Sm.. , « i tP'is wu& written Ib\ I'r.inkf^rt hut- suggsstad r,. me thru ibu *sen*e nf the passage in* 0,* TtifcUheri) 
bos «ut AhuL..tn wnnuuou Mini U ^ to Com*, - but lie doe*not apm for Hi*?* 

,lf Ht4vt^io3,t of aiMto that Mini ha* raffed hi* efcdknge to .mar 

in Court. Tin* ^ tu run Just a* cctn^tiblu both with die grammar of the nril | w " c j L tlj0 

of the whole letter iw the vuthmk. given above. It means of ™ throwing ovue the first pnint ninde in 
the following pumgrqi]i; but in any cuh- tho hypothetical evidence of a nhiglo letter would i,ut bv itaelf 
l« Miffljdnot Ut etrtnbtish a tliwjy andh a* that I Luvo put forward. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 
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exact reason for the overseer of slaves being sent to Tfitisheri (or to Mini :’), and certainly 
ttnconvinced that this is precisely what did happen. But as the clue to the past history 
of ibe ease lies in Ramose^ accusation. quoted in vratw red a, wo cannr.it be far wrong in 
our general presentation of the ad air. Some small evidence certainly emerges for a study 
of the relfltiunship between master and servant in the terms used to convoy that re¬ 
lationship in nttr letter. The girl in question 1 is said to bp m- r “in charge of/' "in the 
possession of/' or simply "with 1 " Tetiaheri, but nt " belonging to ' Mini. That this ia no 
casual dist bet ion is proved by the uat of the same tonus in the flame d ream stances in 
the Louvre letter 3230 b. In I. 8 of this letter, whore the mother of the slave ia 
represented as charging Aahmose with responsibility for her daughter, she is quoted ns 
u^ing m-r t “m charge of " (so Feet); although the same relationship is described II. 2 and 
7 by the noncommittal W. The fact that m f is used when the mother wishes to stress 
the responsibility of ilie person in charge certainly suggests, in combination with the BM, 
letter, that I he phrase has at leant u scm/technical sense in both Gases. Similarly in L 6 
of tile Louvre letter ni refers to the possession of btti by their master, Tai*. But 
although those two terms m-r and nf appear to have in such contests a constant and 
almost technical signification, they do not provide ua by themselves with sufficient 
material for any theories of the exact nature of slavery or servitude in Egypt at this date. 
Further evidence for rhe study of t his subject is to be found in the Louvre letter, some 
points in which are discussed below, p. 303 foil* 

As a final word before leaving B,M. 10107. it ia interesting to compare its style with 
that of KM. 10102. The lengthy formal greetings and handsome script of the latter 
contrast strongly with the comparatively abrupt introduction find untidy hut mom 
business-like hand of the former. The one suggests the man of breeding nod leisure, and 
at the same time the semi-official tone of the Communication (it is after all first and 
foremost :< business letter, even if between friends}; the other a man whoso time is not 
all his own, whose education has been mainly acquired in hie own lifetime, and whose 
peu is unhampered by any consideration of personal dignitv or social etiquette. The 
contrast appears again m the marked retention of classical idiom in the former, os 
opposed to the introduction in the latter of such usages from colloquial language os 
ftir the negative. And ft all agrees extraordinarily well with the difference in the 
positions of the two men: the one a lauded proprietor of the old ruling class; the other 
probably a clerk, of humble birth, with little or no interest in the traditional literature, 
but alive to reactions in his own environment. 

Before we turn to the letters written by Aahmfise himself, it will be worth while 
to glance at the first of the two letters in the Louvre, published by Maspcro and Pent, 
and to ftec if we can add anything to what has already been said about it, in the light 
of the information gained from the B,M. letters. 

Louvre 3230 a. 

Though the gist of the letter is mttdUgible, the first part of it Lacks coherence as a 
result of the lacunae. The end, too, is lost. To this fact we probably owe the absence 
of an address, and the slight object ion felt by Feet to the letter being an original one 

1 It will Sic gcmarikUy agreed Uwt wo dm]tog with the mumi xIatp rU through tin? letter, in view of 
[be re|jetifcion of the (eu)iniratl won! vsyj. in ebrsn tijlfinwiinr wii.li thoi girl nt tin? beginning ittij nt the end. 

' Vf. nlw tbn liM. Stele 1828 ([HillI, Hitmtflttphic TVr/j, v, PL L, L 13), wbeie nt is used 

nF [iwniLi <i -, shm** fir bmiscfaobl eervunte i Udiwiguig Or the writer's grandfather Trs Mu.- next line, huwaver, 
tbo dinvt getiiLivn is ilmiI tei ap^n the ^urne relationship. 










Plate XXXIV. 



Pap. British Museum 10104. rcctfi (i) nnd versQ 12) 

Nc&rty natural sise. 
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vfl?' 1 :1 "” fcl> !“ rem0wJ ' ?i >«* «■* from B.M. 10102 and 10103 thftt in (lie 

- gbuntil l y misty the address oould be written parallel with the text of the letter ne 
well a* at right aisles |„ lt , We have noticed, too, that the tendency in an to fold the 
letter that the ml drew, was written towards the bottom rather than the top of the page 
even when the e«r»„ war, un-interflied; „ that it may well be that the piece of ti„. 
Ir.uvr- K.3Q» which is lout contained the address on its tiereo. Another difficulty felt by 
Monpero and Peel was the absence of any title before the writer's name. Thin ia paral¬ 
leled in B.M. Papyri 10103 and 10107. There hr, as far as i can see, no point of contact 
it] Hie Mibfftance of the Louvre letter with that of any of the others 


Papyrus B.M. 10104 l , JirrhA. PL. axxiv and xxxw 

TrANpUcATIOK, 

(!) Aahmoteof PemaU informs* hi* hrd. (2) Mr Comptroller of Or Hvmhold, 
HnJrenput, m lift and prosperity (sic) 4 and in th famur of Am n (3) King of the 

W in tie favour of Alum, ford of Heliopolis^ 
( I) Itnh, Sonth-af kut-WnU T and of the goth and Qotlduts&s who dwell in Kamak , May they 
grant (0) thee favour and low and enterprise in all thy undertakings .(rest lost 4 )* 

Notes on this Translation* 

1. It is difficult to see what could he inserted bo tween <? and n\. It in a small 
flign written over tbo o. From the trace?, and perhaps g are possible* Tile tatter 
sign would surely be an error. The alternative ^ might be a determinative after the 
whole phrase svdt ib. 

2. I cannot ptmiHof tills variation from the Usual formula* except in B.M. 101 (IT 
where precisely the same phrase occurs, I, 2. 

3 . See above, B.M. 10102 , m 3 , p. 2 flK 

4. Traces of 1 6 (sec PL xxxiv, fig. 1) are visible* from which ,^1 & can be certainly 
made out towards the middle of the line. 


Commentauy* 

It will be seen that we have here only the opening forme hie of the original letter 
winch we have good rcasnn to believe, from the name and titles of the person to whom 
it is addressed, must have contained information of archaeological if not of historical 
interest. The mention of thL official constitutes the chief point, of interest in the letter 
The imy-r prvr n mui, "Great Steward of the King,” Waitrenput, is an historical 
person known to us from a single inscription, which shows that he held office under the 
co-regency of Tuthmoari JU and Hatahsjwit* The Inscription, which was copied by 
de Morgan 4 , fltateg that Wiztrenput (whose title is here written ^ A _1 e f WftP 
"again prospecting” (for stone), and is to be found in the face of the Gabel el-Hinmm, 

. ' Width 7 inches,^length 41 inches, Ift the papyniH w W f -mb■% double it, prwstt lonMk but 

st hm lean tom Ju half ui mart tunas and lugo pi«*» ana miariujs ftnia t be left- hand bottom earner 

hr>r {hn res1 ' tllL ' rr ^ enl '•* »■ I«»‘P CteNdiii.sn, but the vrritiiiR iLHTlf ia vun- d.vir. fin-tn written nr th,' 
horiBiTiial fibre*. 

s Wlmt u hsft of the tew bt*t* wm* rough we the Addition*! Note at tfaeund of till* nmier 

p. at I uml PJ. suit, %. i t i - 

3 EMwm&a, iv, 304. 

1 DE SIoitOAS, Viiltiioym dt'M tfien liman Or t't iiMriptunu^ r, ^07, 10 
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a quarry on the East Bank oi the Nile about 15 railed south of Kdm Omfeo. Sethe 
suggested 1 that it Was from this quarry that the door <wt up in Hatahepsut's reign hi 
Ilif' great. Temple at OlnWbi 2 came. Although the distance between the Gebd cl-Fbimutn 
and Umbos hi slightly greater than that between Gtnbofl nnrS Silsiluh, the Southern 
quarry offered the advantage of being higher up the river, and to some extent, thexo- 
fore, facilitated transport. Bui. we may believe that the colottaal building schemca of 
Tilth Musis and Ilatahepsul made it necessary to go further up than Bilsitah. even for the 
stone for Thebes, in order to relieve the pressure uf the nearer quarried* At all events, 
we ran have little doubt, remembering the inscriptions at filiatt er^Bigil and Silsilah, and 
the official positions of Aahmose and hit* master, Pcniati, that the present letter was in 
some way connected with the provision of stone, and that it may even have been written 
when Wsitrenpnt was in the South “prospecting " for new quarries: and we can endorse 
the view of de Morgan that Wa£trooput was looking for stone destined 14 probeblement 
a In construction du sanctunire de Kurnak 3 . ‘ The name Wtitimpv-t (with pi, to w ritten out) 
is, to say the least, very uncommon' 4 ' occurs fairly frequently, bul always as a 
woman's mime* -and it is curious that it should be given in a man. Ic is only to bo 
explained, in fact t by the ivssii rapt ion that he was namei] after tlie Queen, Hatahepsafr, 
whoso Nebti name was ^ -j fj As the Queen would not have received thin name till her 
coronation, after the death of Tctliraosis 17, we must assume that Wssztrfcmput was bom 
after she began to reign. Her reign only lasted for 22 years; but as WaKtrenpnt's inscrip¬ 
tion in the Hebeieh Ham am mentions both rulers, Hatshepsut and Tuthmnsis 177, be must 
have been promoted to his office while the Queen was still alive. Taking into consideration 
the precocity of Eastern races, it, is quite possible that, if he had been born at the beginning 
of the reign, lie should be appointed to this post before the end, Inti the greater part of 
his official life muai have been spent under Tutkmosia. unless we suppose that he bad 
obtained office through the favour of the Queen, in which ease he may well have lost it 
at her death. This, however, is improbable. His title, frny-x pr wr n msiirt, while similar 
to one of Kenmnt's, is distinguished from It by the n afrwt, For Senmul, Hat&iiapsat’s 
favourite minister, included among his many titles that of by itself 1 and variously 

defined, e.g.* itny-rjsr ter — (Neferorer)*, — L | r (with variant s —and ft) 
a3one) 5 : but never, so far as 1 can discover T — ."j. , the writing of which would 

have been quite consistent with the wholesale assumption of masculine titles by 
Hatahepsut. It seems pndtablr, therefore, that Wajhienput and Senmut were coottum 
poraries for a part of HatshepsutA reign and that the definitions after the title 
pt i vr represent genuine distinctions in their offices, which did not conflict, 
U ji^lrenput’a then would be a personal appointment of Tuthmosb to the Great Steward¬ 
ship of bis own household, a post which, of small consequence during the queen’s reign* 
would on hex death be one with considerable power attached to 

E Crt ., IV, 394. 1 t/rk, IV, 38;!, >“o, 11E * HE Moh^ax, tip. Cl'0 Y 1„ 

1 l ]invenot*>ecuable tofinda ategtenedurtfiice of itelsewhere,except lul; in IboNdill-Mmcof Hitt-*L<qssut, 

* Keti 1 11 ion .i-a?f, ZKof., voc. 

0 AEw.ya written Fid* Hauthtir, Li if dr* oii (Jtfifp i. dr Ph^tit fra} if, .r«rr<’A. mr'ertf. d<t QhW, XV HI}, 
23ff L* except iiciL't' where the ** is pineal after j j | Imtuil qf riftor ( (ibid., p. £4-!% No* il}, In thu Gebttl 
cMJnmC.m jioxrijniou. Wiiitrrmput also epcLis biff name thus, sm o]i|wihpJ in lIic q-olllui; oFi>ur papyrus, 

7 tlrk , iv, rifM3, Nu. 2. * lhuf, t ami HaL!* llitr. TaxU, v, Pi. 29, oEc. " CrL, rv, :iOH, ft. 

|M ThiH Attempt to deilna did historfcnl poeitiijn of Waltmcpat m itw Umijs tJr. HuR’e l'eoonMtriuo- 
tirm vf Ihfi TuthmoBid micceeaion ill hia AneinU Mittvrtf of thu iTo ar AW, p. 5W3 f. iW rip(xj.«:d to tJiat of 
ihufav-om Selim nod Br^uted hi Uidertua/ivngrn t mu) n rea^mct-ividy. ft i* ui fant, naoiiicr piuco of 
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Of the rest of the letter there in little to &a>% The opening formula, though differing 

77^“ (ii tbe ,,thiLr j & sufficiently reminiscent pi the LiVhun letters of 

tile MX. nod the Unolj letter of the Eighteenth Dynasty not to require further comment* 
oian tiLO-t it u here mud, presumably, because Auhmtfse is writing to a person in a high 
position; jtwrj!* tir is h mure forms! and perhaps politer phrase than nd hrt. Two important 
points must bo noticed, however, os hearing on t he next problem fu resolution, which is: 
li0 ) V d °f ,r lu -PP™ tbilt ^ fetter and the LottV* 3350 b, though hoth* apparently 
wntl.en by AaLuuose for delivery to other person^ arc found with letters sent to him 1 ! 

™ P ° mt ? the Writ ^ af B M ' » « much larger than that of any of the 

other letters under dieouision, and it has a peculiar formality about it which dfetingmshes 
it in a marked way from the handsome script of 10102, and the rather simple hand of 

U U,m - IoK0Ver t from a study of Maspero's facsimile alone* it is easy to see that there 
w l l ™ n 9 tlf eotnmnH bdwni the vritmu of H, \L 10104 and Lomrt 3230 b. The .second 
pomt is that on what remains of the mrsa of our papyrus there Is no address*, but, instead, 
notes of accounts, m a smaller and careless lnmd 3 . Taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the letter has come down to os with others received by Aalmiuio, the presence of 
Ihcse arroiiritfl admits of one conclusion—that the letter wins never dispatched Two 
alternative explanations could account for this: Either the letter was written with the 
intention of delivery and w U afterwards held up owing to later information received by 
the writer, or for flume other reason which could make the letter unnecessary or insufficient, 
(it we had the whole of the original piece of papyrus, and it bore traces’of the address, 
'Underneath or below the accounts 1 , we should be fairly safe in turning this to be the 
current explanation.) Or our present papyrus was never meant to be inure than n draft 
from which the real letter would lie copied. For the moment we can leave (he point 
anil simply note that, whatever the reason* JUtymiWft letter w.is never dispatched, but 

was turned over for use as scrap paper* in which capacity it was linallv used to receive 
jottings of accounts, 

[Louvre 3230 b.] 

The second letter fnm AabmCsc, Louvre 3230 b, is addressed to the Treasurer Tai 
Aahoiose nulls kirn “bp. master” but us he uses the same phrase in addraaiog VValtrcnput 
H. 18 clear that this is a title of respect and does not mean that Aahmose was necessarily 
under Taiis jurisdiction. The letter is about a slave who was in Aahmose'a charge nud 
who has been taken away by Tai, and given to someone else. The contents of the letter 
may he discussed Inter on. For the moment we must notire three point*. First, as in 
B JJ - ! ', n, "" tLe “ddreeaw is a high official, one to w horn Aahmaao referred as “his master ” 
Secondly, unlike B.M. 10101, which opens in an essentially formal manner which is familiar 
to us, N. informs N., the Louvre papyrus opens with so nummal a phrase as to make 
I rofesaor Poet 4 neshou For a moment whether the document could really be a letter 5 . 
As he points out, the reading, dil-tn, gives us the phrase used in the New Kingdom "to 

endenee in favour of Salih view; for if the ether were true we should have !« suppooo Hug Wnitmmot 

V.as appointed hag-rprvr a wire and -cut down to the quarries at Gobel d-gaailu, lefer,: Uc wa, *hn 

l ""■ "‘V”.""'7 J* "" ?“ f"» '* Tathnnaus Ill's reign which el..,wed Wfore Handmtwut (oat 

tumwlf recogmaod jlu full ebuVfimi^ii with Eiim, * 

’ n>0 V'^Ue]- Its this (e/ Pelt* Jhumut, in, 75), id the Hnkatiaklit impcra t,*i a 

OipUuirttmn 1^30 Uinlqck. Bull. \!,* Jfk, it n L ., -ir -i ,. r k ‘ ‘ 1 * " ul 

, , ■ > It, UlMX, fthieb WO hflTO Dll iTvidonoe ibr laamung Knm 

- ^ note. 4. I ^ Alil1jtioim | x, lt ^ 3n 

1 he adtW would piubabty turn* Wui on thv \ml ,«m ( e/ *W«, |.. 307. - ./ 0fl W, 73. 
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introduce a deposition in a court of Law 1 / 1 Ifo goes on to *ay that the content* of the 
latter and the fact that ddtn h followed by /i t*6f , shows that the phrase has not this 
technical sense here, and translates literally, L ' what so- and- so said/' He thinks it natural 
enough that a man who obviously bad something to say should have cut the empty 
salutations and introduced bis business by the simplest statement, Thirdly, although 
the letter was complete, there w#s no address, since the wr«» has been gttmmed down 
on to mummy wrapping. But, with Professor Peet, we need Imre no doubt that this is 
not a model letter; therefore this letter was probably never meant fen he dispatched. 

The implication of all this is clear: B,M* 10104 is a real letter, written by AnhmQse 
himself, originally meant to be posted, but held back for soiuc reason unknown: or, but. 
less probably, a careful draft of a real letter ; white Loilvit 3230 b is a copv, eventually 
to he filed for reference, made by a junior scribe in the same office as Akhmdsc, of u 
letter which had been written by Aahmtme-. There is, then, nothing surprising in the 
letters being found together. The difference in the two hand* is important, for assuming 
that Aahm5se himself wrote B.M, Ti>J04 a , he could not have written the Louvre papyrus; 
which accounts for the unusual opening phrase ol the latter. That was the work of a clerk 
whose business it was to see that the contents of AahmSee’s letters were safelv filed, 
hut to whom the polite salutations used by him were of no importance. Further, it is 
impossible to believe, in the face of the salutations used in .the other letters—evert the 
most economical, that between the two equals. Btahu and Aa^mOao—tlmt Aahra&e 
could have written to so superior a person ns the Treasurer without lIih proper respect- 
ful .'i.ilelutions, Indeed, BJI1. l |J li J | shows Tia- that he must have departed from the 
common phrAM of the day, ndfart, and used a longer and more formal greeting in this 
case. Iheflc confide rat ions may tempt ns to see in the phrase dd-tn n slightL' more 
technical meaning than we had supposed. Although we mind translate “What so-and-so 
said, or similarly, dd'tn may well have been regarded by the Egyptians at this time as ft 
stereotyped phrase for technical uee in business correspondence: an interesting rduge, m 
fact, in the evolution of its etill more technical wenae in legal documents A 

Tin 1 con tents of Louvre 3230 b nre di*ciiBtied by Profesiujr Feet, who does not, 
however, consider that much can bo inferred from them, in view of our ignorance 
of file subject of slavery and servitude in Ancient Egypt. But it is perhaps worth 
noticing sonic of the difficulties in the letter, only the general sense ol which i* clear. 
The main difficulties lie in the translation of the phrase. I. I, i m i &php $bt-* hn<- L 
Professor Peet translates. Let her value be taken along with mine" and explains fa A 
note that he assumes here that 4 ’ Aa^mtec is offering t o do extra work himself to represent 
the contribution of the girl." But in that case, the sentence in 1. 5 “Or let my lord 
command that I should be made to deliver her task, etc.” h redundant, for the two 
alternatives make exactly the same offer. But in any case, is it conceivable that Aahmoac, 
a civil servant, and confidential clerk to Pen inti fas ihe opening words of the letter 


1 Journal, ffjid, 

1 of both aides hi a btHmms mrrfwfiojiiW-tn’i; vmrv eventtwllv fitwl 

in l fmhUc offim, will that Liu* would «plnin tho lettore to and from AuhtaOw? I wing rmmti W i t her. The 
■“JJJ* ,lf thl ' tm> tflgethw fiiwuni tbrc simpler explanation giyeji above. 

- This .rfnunpfcu*. b> Justified, tr my .. . bj th* foil qulling of Hie name. fenfeti, a «,||w wkn h 

j^S! ,n ^ NatumI1 ' v An * u ^ wnuM J * **«■“ most 0 f tine, 

AnhiijiRe of I'eniuti, porttndart* En writing to A superior, 

1 *■ lJ ” t ' " “** * h ™ 0u ™ “ » nr * KTiii-tCThnM mining. 
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remind u ») would think for one moment of offering to do the work of a slave girl? Wo 
should perhnjMi get a more reasonable translation if we took hnr i closely with Sits as “her 
exchange with me," the handing over of the girl to AahmOse (in return for money), in 
which case the alternative suggestion, that Anbm&se should provide (vicariously) her 
work, would be opposed to the idea of price present in the word HU. But we do not 
know if this is a possible Egyptian construction. Perhaps knr i may be taken with Hsptw 
to mean “ from me" ( lit . “ from my means”). At all events the sense of the passage must 
be that Aahmose offers the price of the girl (which he implies should be small as she is 
on y a girl!), or to provide someone else to do her work. It is curious and disappointing 
that two out of six letters from one man’s correspondence should both deal with disputes 
over slave girls and yet apparently have no connexion with one another. Their only 
possible common ground- the use of technical terms—has already been touched on (p.30G) 
We have not sufficient material here to justify further emulation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

Papyrua B.M. 10104, verso. 

Aahmo.se s letter to Waitrenput (above p. 307) was not dispatched, and the back of 
the sheet on which it was written was eventually used to receive jottings of accounts 
(PI. xxxiv, fig. 2). These consisted in a column and a half of entries. The entries, with the 


Col 2 

Col 1 



V.'n 


nn 


rr ? ? 

Hn -iSit 

1 

w 40 -$ mwnt 

‘Tiolb.n^ U»t Kcu 


? 

m «, v*ct- 
> 

flj Du .4 cal lost 


Pig. i. 


1 See Bhcgsch, WsrtrrfacA, 660. 

* The N apjira.ni to indicate tbojwme type of relationship hero as in M Aah»iOse n Peuiati." 
J It is hardly possible to readme, though this must have teen intended. 
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exception of the rliirtj. give a person's name followed by u number — the latter referring 
to bundles [nfh) of flux A little below the end of the half Cotumn is a line in a 

larger hand, giving the total number of bundles, namely 700. As run papyrus is only 
a fragment and the numbers oo it only amunni to ]J5 t we may surmise that the lost 
piece contained at least four or five more entries in the fir^fc column. The letter of 
Aahiuflrie on tin* recti* was therefore probably lung enough to fill a norma! 11 page." Tho 
handwriting of these accounts E> much clumsier und more irregular than that of the 
letter, hat it appeata to he of the same date. Fig. ] is a transcription of the hieratic* 
so far ad 1 can decipher it 1 . 


1 'Hie break* In the papymi nmk* ftn n-ndin- *f the 1u*t 4ign? In the total uiKWrtum ; while the fhiut- 
neaa f the writing similarly iflfcta Llm nfcgm after Sn /ifr n b column 2,1. I. Later; PmfoMr Peetfutvi.il 
me fnun n’Juihg Hu ■ sigti after ^ (oal, 2 , L £} iw ^ instead of tbu uornwt rfj. 


Plate XXXV 
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SILVER IN ANCIENT TIMES 

By A. LUCAS 

Tlot Iiilvw is found ill nature in two conditions, namely, as metal and in the 

non-met nil ic stst * “ oru ' M wel1 t«»wu, but it will he shown that there is also i third 
condition, not generally recognised. 

Native metallic silver is practically pare and occurs only in very small quantity 
generally m he erjmtaffina form, as needles, filaments, network or arborescent “ ha, 

nho t hut morn rarely, maasiV^ in nugget* and thin plutea P ' 

The principal ores of silver arc silver sulphide, cither alone or associated with the 
sulphides of antimony or areenie. and silver ehloride. These, however, vicid only one- 
hird of the world s supply of silver, the remaining two-thirds being obtained not from 

™J™ “"7, P T r ; t r° m , “ r " I«#%' ] ™d. *inc and copper ores containing a 
iry small proportion of silver (usnidly less than O.l per cent.), which may therefore he 
considered as tow-gradu aiW ores, ■ m 

The ore of silver for the working of which there is the earliest evidence is ar»™- 

I ".| “ I,cle,lt nlulM <•( Greece, Spain, Britain and other places that 

are called “silver” mines were in reality lead mines, rhe ore being eulphide of M 
(galena) cyataiiuiii; a very small proportion nf ailvrr 

The most undent. ‘silver" mines of which there is any record are those of V-urnt. 
Laurion m Attica (Greece), The date when the mines were first worked cannot he 
traced, but they were possibly , n operation in the time of Solon (seventh century lie 1 
though, since Ire mentions the scarcity of silver, this would not indicate anv considerable 
oat put Xenophon- (fourth century n.o.) states that the Mount Laurion mines were 
aueient m his day and they certainly date from before 500 B.c.. for about tint period 
. " royalties rem the mines began to figure in Ibe Athenian budget* and in 184 n, 
they produced about 83.700 ounces of silver*. From this time onwwds the mini are 
frequent Ij mentioned by Greek writers until Strabo* (first, century lie to fi»t 
a.d.) wrote Mini they wore erhausted. In this. however, he was mistaken. for they w”e 
re-opened by a French company about lt)(K, «„d are believed to be stiU working Thr 
fjra m argent dorous galena ii stieiated with sulphide of huc /K[ P ,iH a i . , ™ 

about 4(1 to about 90 ounces of silver to each ton of lead*-* ,1™ ,“ Z*T 

Herodotus* (fifth century no.) mentions rich 41 verminra tot I ifZdor^ ?“ U 
[the modern Sipbanto), one of the western Cyclades. There were al«o silver t ^ ' 1 " > 
Thrace that were being worked about the eudof the fourtHeZyn” * ‘ D 

in addition to tho mine* mentioned, other important anoint “ B iW' , t , i ■ i 

there ure record* me those of Spain and Britain. f hlc!l 

[ k l ; Afim,L ' oa ; **' "'■•i™ fW/ V vw f iy, i* U7j 
* tmuy (fn tm lifumm of .1 them, jv . 

3 AriitotJb, CoNMtitmioti of A f Atm *, rtvn 

a O. Koovca and L. H. Hoar, Notes to translation of tlwagi.,, Agricci.-. P* ^ 

1 GtojmrphVy ii, i, 23, ,i ri s-t ,r 

' H- «- Cimusurw, Sdre, Or... Loiainn, lag,, ‘ 2a 

Jaiira. of ligjpia Arrli. nr. f lm 
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The? Spanish mines are referred to by Strabo** Pliny* and other rlossiral writers. 
Strabo (Smtxwnteiy B,C fco.fiist CWtury \ im in hi* |M9HS) |W)|il PoljbtWl (HooBtl 
century b,C.] and Posidonius (second Century to first century n*C.) P both of whom 
described the mines, Pliny states that silver was found in nearly .ill the Roman 
province but that the best was obtained from Spain, and also that i he mines opened 
by Hannibal (third century to second century b,l\) wart still being worked: In- refere 
both to veins of silver one 1 and to silver fsdng obtained from lead 3 . The Spanish silver 
ores include several kinds, the principal, however, being argentiferous galena, and in the 
Cartagena district, whore the mines exploited by Hannibal are supped to have been 
sit li a ted , the ore is entirely argentiferous galena, 

The “silver'' mines of Britain, the ore of which wnus also argentEfermin galena. were 
actively worked by the Romans. Strabo 1 (first century u.c. to lirel century a.n.J 
mentions British sliver. 

Silver aLso ocr:[ins in western Ask; in Anatolia and Armenia 3 there are many ancient 
mines, the working of which unfortunately cannot be dated, the principal being situated 
in the provinces of Trebkoad, Erzerum, Diarbekr* Adana and Iludavendighnr. The 
silver is mostly in the form of argentiferous galena associated with sulphide of zinc. In 
Georgia and Caucasia there are also lead-zinc mines containing silver®* but whether them- 
were workwl anciently or not cannot be etat-ej. In Persia, too, lead ores containing 
silver are widely distributed but again it is not known whether they were exploited 
anciently. Lead ores containing a small proportion of silver are found in Egypt at llrbel 
Ru&ad" (a few miles inland from the Red Sea and some 70 miles south of lyn&er) and 
also about 2 miles ^mth uF SaFuga Bay on the Red Sea ,lU . The former consist of mixed 
carbonate and sulphide of lead (galena) associated with carbonate of zinc, and the 
amount of silver U so small that it has never been found Wurth while to express it 
numerically; the latter is galena nod contain* about 3 ounces of silver to the ton of 
lead w . Lead ores occur, too, in small quantities in other localities, as at Ranga on the 
Red Sea coast near A$wan* and in Sinai ll r bat whether these contain silver is not 
known, though it would be very astonishing if they did not, since lead ores practically 
always do contain a little silver. 

Although silver occurs in such small proportions in argentiferous galena (usually lean 
than 0'S per cent,) and though at first sight it might appear strange that its presence 
should have been detected anciently, the discovery was almost inevitable, once galena 
was known. This mineral, which is heavy and metallic-looking and therefore does not 
readily escape notice, was used in Egypt from predynastic times M onwards for painting 
round the eyes; it easily yields lead on heating in a wood or charcoal fire and this hut 
must have been discovered soon after galena was first used, as small objects of lead kavo 
Item found in predynnstic graves 11 . When lead was produced from galena it seems 

1 irc Up 0, IQ, i iVniffrvr/ Hittifty, xxxti r, 31. 

I °P- *&, xxxiVi 47. i tlayraph^ Vt, &, St 

4 H. ^ KjuuJiAjf, Mineral Rmouree* of Armenia and Amatoli^ Now Vurk, l»£j* 140-100. 

“ |I. <iHAJin.ihHTri^^ Minrfxit Ifrtoun et »f QiQrgia unJ Cl* iklcuid, London, lillU, 44 _ 

‘ Naval Lntoli Division, Admiralty* Lmdua. Gtfdoyy «/ Metopotamui and in BamLsr- 

him b r fill. 

Mdl^tifa Khan Fateh, 7 A*? C^onomb' Position ®/ iVnn, temdun* 1 Did, ill 

* ^ Lucas* ii^nf Egyptian Mtdtsrinh, 102-3, 

j " C 1 AI.FOHD, (Jf4d J fining in E m t, LU J V »m. 1**1. Minin;; and M^Iturav, 1001, 13. 

II a. W. McHHAY. Th,\ fiamada Country, in fcL Jeurn., vt (iOH), saaC 

1 ■ \Y. M. Furmans Hetiuc, (n ) lteuri jittviSfciidegy, A neimt 4U ; (b; /Wuftww 27, -t3 
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5a£?J?* 1 Wfl t T K "' OTed * ™“ fa™ the fire and since the 

. ■ f ' T ’ fltron £l v fipatetl and the molten oxide is absorbed hv anv tioroua 

ztzzs Lrrztzn? S'=■ x 

le,,d °" d0 “ rf 

It is frequently stated that the silver that occurs in nature ns metal is not in „„m 

rtrairsr? f r ? e “ ^ - <-* sr si 

n ‘ ’ ,1 '.. °"', 1 Hllv " mu- 6 ' have been obtained from an ore' It would 

u'.t'Led "nof'ollv fT"”* tlne - tt, “ t fa™ ^ earliest period in which „ilv,r 

the silver Ti h, ) t‘ hBV * been kll0 ' rn - h »‘ «*«» the method of extracting 

tin silver. This statement, however, contains two fallacies, arisiun from the nceleet to 

BsB, 

x “■ isgsxsiTjzti s sstk ter» 

£*""• containing sufficient silver to have a white or practically ihit, loTmf 
nniilvseVol ^riv",' j'i ' " i c " n ”* ed nf "* 1 > " n ul % i* evident'from the following 

■ r if » Ji^rr railed gale? and when it ™tarns 20 imr cent or morn ftilvn- i ' , 

de^nS C,,IOUf h “ “ n * d d " CtrUra - wl,irh »™™ 1 * 'with Pliny’s definiL!" of 
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E. * C - W*W- fn JMfc d'Aigioa, 

^.. ll EK ;,?* rd 1 D ™“ Sty Anal - Tsis f»r tie Writer by Dr. II. E I V,x V 1 fl *•„.. 
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ore, ia that at the period when silver was first employed (in Egypt in predynastic times) 
metallurgy was in its infancy and it is highly improbable that even the existence of 
silver in argentiferous galena (which was the earliest silver ore used) should have been 
known, much letjs the method of separating it. Such knowledge as this would only be 
acquired after galena rich in silver had long been in use for the production of lead. 

Apart, however, from theoretical considerations, it may be shown that the most 
ancient silver is not of the nature or purity of that separated from ore. Thus, some of 
the ancient Egyptian silver is not of a uniform white colour, as would be the case had 
it been obtained from ore, when it must necessarily have been melted and well mixed, 
but has yellowish patches, manifestly due to the unequal distribution of the gold present. 
This has been observed by the writer in silver objects from as early as the beginning of 
the Fourth Dynasty and as late as the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Also, the 
analyses of silver objects of a date corresponding to the period when it iB known that 
silver was obtained from argentiferous galena show it to contain much less gold than 
the earlier examples (the small amount present being that occurring in the galena) and 
also a small proportion of lead. Further, metallic lead, although known, was very little 
employed until a comparatively late period, whereas had lead ore been extensively 
mined and smelted for the production of silver, lead would almost certainly have been 
in fairly common use. The following analyses bring out clearly the points mentioned: 
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a. Silver l at from the “burnt” city of Troy. 6. Silver vessel from Mycenae. e. Homan patern. 

W. (Rowland, Tke if, nth in Antiquity, 1912, 265-0. 

• , 

Seven other silver objects of late date analysed by (lowland 1 contained from 92*5 to 
95fi per cent, of silver, but. whether they contained lead is not stated. 

The two Egyptian silver objects of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
respectively, the analyses of which are given previously under the letters JJ and KK, 
are very ambiguous, the proportion of gold present suggesting a natural alloy, while the 
lead seems to point to their derivation from argentiferous galena. At the date repre¬ 
sented by these specimens they need not have been of Egyptian origin and might well 
have been imported and if ro, and if they were derived from silver-lead ore, this throws 
buck the working of argentiferous galena to a date earlier than has yet been supposed. 
The questions raised, however, must remain undecided until detailed analyses of many 
more objects are available. 

ConduAxons. 

L That the earliest Egyptian silver and, by inference, also that of Mesopotamia, 
was a natural alloy of silver and gold containing sufficient silver to have a white colour, 
and was not obtained from an ore*. 

* W. QotUVIi, Thr ifotnla in Antiquity, 2tX». 

1 Ac., argentiferous galena or silver sulphide or chloride. 
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A LATIN PETITION OF A BIN N A EDS 
{PAPYRUS B.M. 447) 

Bv SEYMOUR DE RICCI 

With Fla. xxxvi and rnril 

It is not gpnorally known that the Abinnaens archives contained, in addition to tbo 
Latin papyrus at Oneva, a second and longer document in Latin which has belonged 
for Homo thirty-five years to the Britiah Museum (Papyrus 447). PL xxxvi. 

It has been twice briefly described by Sir Frederic Kenyon 1 , who, however, baa 
never published the text doubtless owing to the considerable difficulties encountered m 
deciphering th« badly damaged papyrus. 

I first copied the text in January 1901 and revised ii ou . vtral ocruKionfl, notably 
in H>C>5. Subsequently, whiilo preparing their now edition of the Abmnaeua documents, 
Met-sra. II, L Bell and Victor Martin made independent copies of the same papyrus and 
kindly placed them at my disposal. 

The text given hereafter is founded on my earlier copies but embodies many rea dings 
of the more illegible passages find; correctly deciphered by Martin or by Bell. I myself 
tested their readings id 1921, with the ussi stance of Bell. 

The novice will be surprised that it ha- taken thirty years to read a papytUfl aod 
that even now much of it remains umieoiphered. 

If both Martin and Bell, and myself, now venture to print A provisional text, it i» 
in the hope that other workers may be more successful than we have been in reading 
and interpreting the document, which is one of the most important extant examples of 
Latin elusive during from the middle of the fourth century. 

The following is an attempt to transcribe the above copy and to fill in a few of the 
more obvious gaps. Ft. xxxvii. 

1, CWen^'o piet\alu\ uc*trae t Dtmini pcrlfcrtisfrimrt ... gap of at most 30 letters] 

3, Constant! d, CaiifirfajK*, litcforia semper [about 30 letters ]&i*s mis pmeserfim 
ex prottxtoris, immo his 

3, afa[e]nY <7 [nJAsegwtUffl *ti«w er|[t&uerwl1 gap of about 18 letters]' iaia. 

[_. pi _]cre uideniur, prouide[n c[ivjsuj uemt 

1. ego fern guf[ ftrcu[»> ti Ao £14 letters | g&ite }e r , tradit as in ueriP 

latiuM Parthmagittariorum 

5, tlegentivm XKosjMi prouiwdafc] r[A]t{ba]i‘[if}f*s supeijilom de.m -] 

triffinta H Ires, direct hm a Satccwne, ankhuc 

0. cfutufr Jtnri&f r[t]uadcMi prouincke, timer e gftfafavM refug[{] ad sacra 

W£sri<<ju>« pictatis uextme Con$t<wtinopoUm 

i Catnivtfut addition* to tAd mamucript* fit the. Brit ith JiWt*™ in fAr* yean 1 F?£l8 1 £&§j \t, 440, 
iL. fu'ciLv'ii l,i] lift*l- f.vifft/fi U tk B-rmth M ■.h-....-l, ii, y> jnutix, n. ccrcxt.vji (&*■ ailT). S« idw 
C. Hututtis, firet. Phii. IFfwA, UK flw.10), «L -1M. 




Hate XXXVI. 
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•*^S «■*' *«* * «-»—M»>. 

MSLrvss*"'™" ■—*•- w 

-- S25SJ22.'ZSr“ *■*■ o—y 

n. pnimfrciar Aqutfti )I uerfra <%,,a<u **. , , 

comUt ojfictum rejtpondit allegatse ♦ * * • J. . • • * lf9?T. c.o 

.“-i 

™- * - «*■ -• .*» 

14. pirta[»] Mrfra (ftynetor »,* pa,rim mtulianum uietum admilfmn m 

£*"** .fa, £££1 

p.orum cattrorum promottantm me romtilui dementia ueslra iubrre iimetur" el hne ran 
seeutu. a,,am aehmo impede ueetro maxima, grata,,. * *“ 

The following note* are reduced to a minimum. 

Line 5. biosj>[nl\i was first read by Bell and Martin. 

Line 0. liciniorum. The name of this Bedouin tribe in verv dm ,\i ^ *, , 

I :;;- 1 , 1 ! 1 ~ d * r ^.. 

the «.«md letter u dearly »»*.- l ah<jp>a wbb find read by Bell and Martin, 
unlikely woidd^ j £.*£* '“ rt,n “ 

it i» not known exactly in which province Dionysias was in *.i>. .300 There nr., 
grounds to believe that lower Egypt at one time was called Aegmtut in opposition to 

In the same line m .c.o might peAap. be read iwf® W*. 

The deletions and insertions in lines 12-14 prove this papvrus to contain a rouoh 
draft of the ,edition actually sent by Abinnacua to Constantinople 8 

The language he uses, with the many involved periphrases, may be paralleled feme 
iuiinv passages m the Codex Theodosianus. 

Appendix. 

Before passing on Mr. de Ricci s article to the editor I looked again at some of the 
more difficult places, with, I regret to say. very little result, hut I think it well to ud I 
a few note It was unknown to Mr. de Ricoi that the transcript bv Martin an.l myself 
had profited in one or two places by the assistance of Professor Hunt, who looked at the 

ex a mini lion* ^ ** **“* «"* ^ ^ ^ for as« 0 ” 

confi^/^ir Pnrt ° f “ d,,Wnrtr ° ke “ ™ iblC Which -W* /• tending to 

Line 4. After almost certainly o. This is difficult to 6t into the context if 
rrm que id read, but the r is by no means certain. context if 

I ‘.l'"' in lMtead ° f de t ° “ ei,hor M " rtin or *■ 1 think the former read ucfsltrf.rk 
and this still seems to mo at least as good as do Ricci's reading. ' ? 
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SEYamn■! HE UH’CI 


- : l! v: 


Lint' tJ. seams to in* very probable, but between the risible upstroke* 

n-aii i» f and t there seems to he a stroke our ring b&dcwordfl to the left which is u^t 
■-**#>* Jn P^cimrife with f ami suggests h. Bvriniarum would be* so far as 1 am aware, an 
unrecorded -i mime eis Lirituonm, and ttgalnet it may be allied the bughmlng of IfuVt) 
if de Hioci'y reading there h accepted* but see note rat that line, Xhe rending gent[cU 
I cannot accept; ymth mm* to rue clear. After it fine would expect tefmjx*, and J.s 
seenu to me to suit the very minute truer, at least as well (ty i. The spoon is’not too 
simple but, 1 think; sufficient, 

lAna 7. beg. A verb should come hem. I thmk n* perricxi] could be mad, but ft 
would hardly (ill (he space bfifotr 

Idrie An alternative to which 1 personally am inclined (S k[gau>*] (rf. r m(! 71 
i h" lower part of <j might he expected to be visible* since the surface of the papyrus i» 
Tim murii damaged, but in Severn! cases the ink has disappeared to a surprising ej^anl 
ifcnd I urn not sure thu there is not ft trooo which suits a [wrtifln of the curve of (j. 

Line to 7het»*id(w) read by Hunl before we bad seen do RicciV transcript,’ whom 
the reading was also given. 

The deletions and insertion* prove, as Mr, de Ricci says, that the document is a 
HliJift: hut the regular, handsome hand, the neatness of the upp-r portion and the 
Mitalny of the papyni 4 make it probable that It ivlu m,fc originally *o intended; t-hdl in 

, t [. W ^ l h0guIX J ** a fair but Ranged to a draft owing to an error or (more 
probably) dissatisfaction cm the port of Ahinnaeuw or the clerk with the wording, 

EL I. Bill, 


Plate XXXVII 


DIPLOMATIC TRANSCRIPT 

CLEMEN I JAPIETf- .. .}\ ESTRAEDOMINIPERf at most 30 letters ] 

CONSTANTIETCON[.. .]NSYICTORESSEMP£R[ ^ 3 o lettets JBVSSVISPRAESERTIMEXPROTECTQRISIMMQHIS 

QV. ALA.RITERf. ]BbEQ\ IVMSVVMEXHf about 18 fetters ]CIATA[.JEREVIDENTVRploVIDE.SC.SVSVENlT 

EGOREMQVEf....]E....8XCV.OTT.IOC 14 fetters JGENTE.[....jE.E.TFUDITVSINVEXILLATIONEPARTlWsACnTARlORVM 

5 DECENT 1 YMDIOSPJ. JIPROVINClAf.jT.E..I.OSSVPER.ORISDE. EOSE[.]TRIGINTAErrRESDIREClVStVSENECIONEANTEHXC 

COMITELJbUTISE. VSDEMPRO\TNCIA£DVCERELICINIORVMGENTISREFVG[.]AD&ACRAVES>TIAPIETATlSVESTRAECONSTANTINQPOLtM 

ED. }■. R. LIMCVMLEGATISMKMORATAEGE... .L1M.. ISETCf... ]TEEIVSDEMUM.T.SATQVE 08 TfLmSElSCLEMENTlAE VESTRAE 

R.EE.DVCENA. ODIU-MTASVESTRAVENERANDAMPVRPVRAMSVAMADO. -■&,VSSITPRAECEPI VSQVEITAQVEPRODVCSREMEMORATOS 

“.?■ ■ • TmAMSVAM CVMQVIBVSTR I ENNlTEMPVSEXIGIREMEANDOQVK.. ..CRVMCOMITATVMVESTRVMTIRONESEXPROVINCIA 

.0 THEBAID..T.L..SQVOSinERAPOUTOADIDIETTTADATAVACATIONEMIHI.VEREMECLEMENTIAPRAEFECTVMALAEDIOWSADA 

PRO..NCIAEAEB[.]VP"VESTRADIGNAT.AESTVBitVMlNSIN{.. .{MS... ITOER.C.OCOIUTTOFFraVMRESPONDITALLEGASSE 

C. MQ EXS I'FFRjIGf OEOS PO . £ i'EREME VER OlyDIClOSACR 01 DEO 

A[. -]OSQ[.]E[.JVI VSCEMODI. PlSTVLASHOM 5 NES[[.DDE.. ,)J 

{[PIE E. S VESTRADIG NET\“RVNDEPOSSl MCOTLD 1 ANVM VtCTV MADQVIR... JjETHOCCON'SEC VTV’SAG AMAETER . NOJMPERIO PMMOTIONEM 

VESTROMAXIMASGRATIAS - MECONSTlTVl 

CLEMENTl A 
f^ESTRAJ VBERE 
OlGiVETVR 


Papyrus B.M* 447 
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A. G. K. TIAYTER, M.A., F.S.A. 

Died October 15th, 11)27 

A. G. K. Ilayter was born in 1863 nnd educated at Highgate School. He was 
a Classical Scholar of Queens' College, Cambridge, and took Honours in the Classical 
Tripos, followed by Diplomas in German and French. He then settled down to the 
profession he had chosen, that of o schoolmaster, and for nearly twenty-five years he 
taught modern languages, first at King William’s College in the Isle of Man, then at 
Eastbourne College, and finally at Forest School, Walthamstow. As early os 11K)1. 
however, he had become interested in Egyptology and attended classes at University 
College, London, on the archaeology and language of Ancient Egypt. Consequently, 
when in 1910 he found himself in a position to renounce teaching, he w-ae fitted to assist 
.Sir Flinders Petrie in excavations at yawfirah and Memphis 1910 11 : in the winters of 
1912-13 and 1913 11 he worked with Quibell at Sakkarah. 

The war found him far past military age, but capable of useful work, for his 
acquaintance with German enabled him to serve at first as censor of letters in a Prisoners 
of War Camp, from which he was soon transferred to the Head Censor’s Office in Loudon, 
where the knowledge of Modern Greek which he had acquired as a hobby proved of great 
value, in addition to his knowledge of more usual languages. 

Tn 1919 he had to face the problem of an income diminished in value by economic 
changes and courageously returned to school mastering. Release however was at hand, 
for in the winter 1921-22 he was in Egypt excavating with the Egypt Exploration Society 
at Tell el-*Amamah, and in 1922 he was appointed to lecture in Egyptology for the 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies of Cambridge University. During the next few years he 
proved hiuiMelf not only an indefatigable but a highly successful lecturer: he knew his 
subject, he had persona) acquaintance wnth Egypt and with excavation, and he had for 
Egyptology an enthusiasm which none of his audience could fail to catch. 

The winter of 11*25-26 found him ugain in Egypt with the expedition of the University 
of Michigan at Kom Aushini in the Fayyuui. He resumed his lecturing on his return to 
England but was unable, owing to illness, to complete the courses which had been arranged 
for the following winter. His condition w r ent from bad to worse, and he died on October 
15th, 1927. 

Such briefly was his career as an Egyptologist. But this was not all. He was an 
enthusiastic and learned student of Roman Britain. As early as 1912 he had excavated 
at Wroxeter, and between that time and the year of his death he worked at Richborough, 
Kenchester, Ariconium, Capler Camp, Coer Llugwy and Carnarvon. His work on these 
sites is recorded in a series of articles in various archaeological journals. 

On the Egyptian side his published work seems very modest in quantity, for much 
of it is embodied in publications on which his name does not even appear os part author. 
Thus he provided some of the material for Roman Portraits and Memphis (/F), and whole 
sections of The City of Akhcnalen I, as one of the authors can testify, came straight out 
of his beautifully kept field note books. He shared with Quibell the authorship of The 
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f*' /X r T^ ^ Jind H rnT l im w bidi he lunde of R^mtui^Egyptmo pottorv 

“ t "’ K i ^ b ° DiWj ia “• P"bI,paS that *, by 

Mr. Z,T ; irtTn ,. Mv t aWi f ", ° ORV l ' f * itif C0T P“ is ^ h™* of 

nfl'r,» ft 9 AetIll ‘ rl ' n!1 (jarr,ens . London, N.W, 3. where it lira at the Jt - uto. 

of any future excavator who could make use of it. r n 

imnortao^ tl™’ L ™-^ whil * <- <=«tnmlr of more magnitude, and perkap, ol greater 
r Ki , , ilf ** Dnc "’hick hn* not vet *een the light. Since 1911 

l h d heen compiling a corpus ol the fHitters 1 stumpg on Samian ware HtsUy! j a t | le 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Fttl.1 work , 8 to begin at fcrmimt early in November. The party will be under 
tbe direction of Dr. n. brankfort. and will include Mr. S. R. K. Glanville, Mr. A. VV. 
.Shorter, who has just taken bia linal School, at Oxford, and Mr. J. JJ Pendleborv 
who baa been excavating for the BritL-h School at Athena in Macedonia, and join, aa a 
volunteer. Mr. Mond ha, generously given leave to Mr. W. B. Emery to join the ex- 
IHdition. The work will start with an attempt to Bud the burial-place of the sacred 
mills hull, the existence and position of which were surmised by Mr. Mond and 
Mr. Emery from their discoveries made last year. Hermonthis, the ancient town on the 
Site of hriuent, waa closely related to the dynasties of the Middle ami New Kingdoms 
most of whose kings, including Akhenaten, were crowned there. Town and temple ruina 
“ “ *"■*«“. * wsit exploration, for the site has never been worked bv a scientific 

expedition, having been neglected owing to its proximity to Thel.es. which has absorbed 
the attention of archaeologists. 

In the beginning of .January the expedition will be transferred from Ermont to Tell 
eI-‘Aniarnah. The party there wiU include Mr. E. B. O'Rorke as architect. It is inteaded 
to complete the planning of what remains of the large Aten Temple and to continue the 
excavation of the northern part of the town. 


The work of the Archaeological Survey is to be continued at A bydos. Miss Calverley 
has made considerable progress in copying the reliefs and inscriptions in this country and 
hopes to recommence her work in Abydos about the middle of September, probablv 
remaining in Egypt for nearly six months. 


The Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Paintings of Tell el-'A marnah, will be 
ready for publication before the end of the year. Proofs of some of the colour plates 
were exhibited at the Oriental Congress at Oxford and evoked great admiration. The 
manuscript of the Naville Memorial volume, The Cenotaph of Srti l at Abydos, will also 
be ready this autumn, so that the hook should go to press at the beginning of the new 
year. 

A series of lectures is being arranged for the winter, the majority of which will deal 
with Egyptian history during the decay and after the fall of the native dynasties. As 
an experiment, for the benefit of those to whom the evening lectures arc impracticable * 
two of this series will be given in the afternoon. 

That the Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in the last week of August was an 
unqualified success will not be denied by anyone who had the good fortune to be there. 
The attendance of foreign delegates and members was very numerous. In the Egyptian 
section this was especially noticeable. America sent us Professor Breasted, France 
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Professor Morei anti MUe Baud, Belgium Professor and Madame Cipart and Mile 
\\ erbrouck* Germany a Icing list of scholars, among whum were Drs„ Steindorlf, Spicgalberg, 
Hess p Roed«r and Grapow, while from Denmark we had Professor Lange and Dr Till, 
and from Czeclio-Stm akrii Dr* fVrnv. 

Uur own country was well represented* and among tlie moat crowded meetings were 
those at which papers were read by fMtMNP .1 H- Gardiner and Dr, IJaTI. Professor 
i * an liner read on the Biuuilir sraipt and the origin of the alphabet, giving some 
details of the three moat recently discovered inscriptions in the new script* and reviewing 
shortly the work of other scholars on the subject since the time of his first publication of 
Eiis discovery in this Journal. The room provided for the reading of t his paper proved too 
small for the numbers who wished to hear Dr, Gardiner, and tunny people were unable to 
obtain admission, ^r. Hall's paper dealt with the ever-increasing cost of archaeological 
publications, more especially reports of excavations and editions of papyri. A resolution, 
i hr. adoption of which would tend fru mitigate this evil was submitted to* and carried in, 
all section h of the (Vingresa, 

Professor Ne wherry’s paper on the crook and flail (more correctly ttulmmtermm) of 
which w as illustrated by some interesting exhibits* we hope to print later in 
Journal Judging i mm what one heard on Friday there seeing] every prospect of the 
Congress being unofficially continued over the week-end at his phuv if] Kent 


We trust that those of run co]leftglies in allied brunches of archaeology who are kind 
enough U> Bend us copies of their books for our Library will neither take of fpnefr nor 3i- 
j ontiatte rht'ii generous gifts if we are often unable to notice these in our review columns. 
The influx of books for review has become *u great— tin-re is a very long liat- outstanding 
at the present moment—that we hove been obliged to limit our notions to those works 
which deal quite specifically with Egypt. At the same time there appear occasionally 
books of such importance that some notice of thorn cannot be omitted from the Journal. 
Such la, for example, Sir Arthur Evans* second Volume on the excavation* at Enossoa, 
whifcli has just appeared in two part*, A stranger to Sir Arthur who read the book and 
was asked to assess the age of its author would certainly err by a quarter of a century 
at least, for the work shows no abatement or that combination of Round scholarly ob¬ 
servation with well-bo Ian end and controlled imagination which have always made its author 

one uf the moat successful of excavators and one of the most attractive of talkers and 
writers. 


Another book which we cannot leave unnoticed is Sidney Smith's Early History of 

“Tf m 10 ?° lMX 0f thU we Q0 *Y AA T that it is fully worthv of the series* begun 
in such masterly fashion by King, of which it forms the official continuation. 

Dr. Halls Rlilnd Lecture* for R*2iJ have now appeared under the title The Givilfaa- 
iion *>f fiWc< in th: Bmn Ay> (Methuen), 

’ 5 1 - ClilJ1 P llel] Thompson’s E P ir of fiilymmsjt (Ltizao, 1928) is naturally a book with 

nt> direct bearing on Egypt. It has, however, a value lor those Egyptology who oceupv 
themflehua with the study of comparative mythology, and it is of interest to all aickJu 
iiigiHt* as an attempt to render an ancient text into metrical Engl ink. 

Professor Bayca has written for the Proceedings if the British Academy (ToL M] 

tLnThT^n^ f r r nd W ° tk °', DaVid G * or S e H °S ttrtil - Itia V more OOtnplJ 

than the slmrt nnt.ee wh.ch wn ptmted m our tut number, and h » fine tribute tu a 
distinguished scholar and man of action. 
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\\ p had intended to publish in this number an obituary notice of Arthur C. Mace, 
on r. Lytbgoe, who probably knew more of Mace’s career and work than any other 
Egyptologist, had very kindly undertaken to write this. Unfortunately Dr. Lytbgoe has 
een far from well during the summer and it has been quite impossible for him to carry 
out his promise. We wish him a rapid and complete recovery. 


The Editor has had of late to meet a certain amount of good-natured criticism of 
his policy in printing Professor ('apart’s Bibliography in the last double number of the 
Journal in French. This departure from the Society’s custom of using onlv English in the 
Journal was dictated by sheer force of necessity. The translation of a long piece of 
technical matter of this kind is, as we know from experience, a thing which cannot be 
put into the hamls of a professional translator, but must be undertaken by ono who is 
himself a scholar in the subject. It is in any hands a slow business, and there is no 
Egyptologist who can or who ought to be expected to spure time from his own researches 
in order to undertake a task of this length. 

At the same time it must be distinctly understood that the printing of this Biblio¬ 
graphy in French docs not indicate an intention on the part of the Journal to give any 
preference to that language over a D y other foreign language. Had this Bibliography 
been done for us, as might easily have happened, by one of our German colleagues, it 
would have been necessary to print it in German. In the present number is an article by 
Dr. ScharfI which was sent to us in German, and which has been translated into English 
only because it was of such high general interest that it was felt that it ought to be 
made accessible to every reader. Perhaps it may not be out of place to state here, for 
the benefit of those who would rule out entirely the use of foreign languages, that the 
translation of Dr. Seharff's article into satisfactory English, together with the arrange¬ 
ment of the illustrations, cost the Editor exactly six long days. To turn into readable 
English a highly technical archaeological discussion in German is a very different matter 
from translating a few pages of a novel. E.rprriu credc. 

And so it comes that readers may occasionally be asked to bear with the intrusion 
of French or German. The occasions will lx> rare, and neither will in any case be used 
for articles of general interest: they will be limited to such things as the Bibliographies, 
possibly here and there a review of an abstruse publication, and, it may even be. a short 
article on a highly technical point of purely specialist interest. 

The policy of the Society still is to avoid so fur as possiblo the use of foreign languages. 
Had this policy, however, been too rigidly adhered to the Bibliography of Ancient Egypt 
would, when Professor Griffith found himself forced to give it up. have ceased to appear, 
which would have been a great misfortune both for the Journal and for Egyptology. Iri 
the same way we may find ourselves obliged occasionally to break our rule in favour of 
German, but the infringements will be kept within such limits that the general reader 
will not suffer. 


An interesting little event which took place at the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford 
was the presentation by Professor Capart to Dr. Gardiner of the first copy of the French 
edition of Dr. Gardiner s Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type . a work referred to in our 
last Notes and News. The Fondation Egyptologique Heine Elisabeth has acquired a fount 
of this type and has marked the occasion by producing this French edition of the 
catalogue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A now Egyptian Museum in to be erected in Stockholm. To thifi end a Committee 
hat* been constituted, the President of which is II.R.H. the l rown Prince of Sweden. 
The remaining members of the Committee arc the King s Custodian of Antiquities in 
Sweden, Dr. S. Curman, and Dr. A. Lagrelius. The collections of Egyptian antiquities 
already existing in Stockholm, which until now have been divided between different 
institutions, are to be transferred to tbe new Museum, for which numerous purchases 
have already been made last winter. The well-known Swedish art collector and donor, 
Dr. Otto Smith of Karlshamn, has presented to the new institution a selection from his 
excellent Egyptian collection. 

Dr. Pehr Lugn, Keeper of the Victoria Museum of Egyptian antiquities in Dpsala, 
has been appointed to organize and conduct the new Museum. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Minor Prophet* in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of (Jeneeia. By Hen BY A. Sanubrb 
and Caul Schmidt. (University of Michigan Studios, Humanistic Scries, XXL) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 

The two Biblical papyrus MSS. brought together in this publication of the University of Michigan are 
of quite distinct origin. The Minor Prophets MS. was bought, together with a group of Coptic MSS., fur 
the late Mr. Charlw Freer in 1916, and now forms part of the Freer Collection of tho Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. The Genesis MS. waa acquired by Prof. Carl Schmidt in 1906, ami presented 
by him to tho Royal Library at Berlin. Its publication waa delayed through various misadventures, of 
which the war waa only one, and by a contretemps into which it is not necessary to enter tho edition by 
its discoverer was anticipated by a collation and full description in Prof. Ralilfs Genesis, which appeared 
at Stuttgart in 1920. It is now fully published by the collaboration of Prof. Schmidt and Prof. Sanders, 
with specimen facsimiles; and full facsimiles of both MSS. are published separately. 

Both MSS. are of considerable bibliographical and poUeographioal interest. Both belong to that early 
type of papyrus codas, in which the whole txiok consists of a single quire, composed by laying a uuiuW>r 
••f sheets one on top «r the other with the recto aide uf tho papyrus uppermost, and then folding tho whole 
nuiaa in the middle. The result is a single-quire codex, in which cerso precedes recto for the first half of 
the book, and recto precede* eerto ui the second half. It was a cuml*rons form of book-production, which 
failed to realise most of the advantages of the codex form, and was soon su|iereeded by the method, which 
then became universal, of quires of a moderate compass placed in juxtaposition and joinad by sewing. Ita 
use accordingly afford* at least a presumption of a relatively early date. 

The Prophets MS., when put together (and hens a tribute is duo to the skilled restorers of both MSS., 
which were each acquired aa a moss of fragments), and when allowance is made for the leaves containing 
I loam, of which only a few small pieces remain, ap|*oars to have ronsiated originally of 24 sheets of 
papyrus, forming, when doubled, 48 leaves nr 96 pages. Since, however, Malachi ends ou the 68th page, 
either 14 leaves were left blank at the end, or (as is more probable) some other book followed the Minor 
Prophets, of which no fragment boa survived. No other explanation, however, is possible if, aa stated by 
Sanders, every leaf up to and including the 24th has the verto aide preceding the recto. A single-quire 
codex of 24 sheets ia large, and must have been inconvenient to fold and bind, but is not unprecedented; 
fur Schmidt quotes a Coptic gnostic oodox of 36 sheets, and Sanders states that the Hernias papyrus in 
the Michigan Library had over 40 (perhaps 50) sheets and seems to have formed a single quire. A third- 
century Homer in tho Morgan Library is said to have 31 sheets. The OxyTbynchus St. John, now in the 
British Mrnwum, which was the first papyrus codex of this type to lie discovered, must originally have 
hod 25 sheets. 

The (renosia MS. is of more moderate sire, consisting of onty 16 shoots (32 loaves). Here, however, a new 
phenomenon apjwir»; for the codex ends at Gen. xxxv. 8, in the middlo of a verse, the title yew* er«r «•xrpov 
being appended at the foot of the last page. This suggests that a second codex must have followed, 
eontaiuing the remainder of the book, amounting to about one-third of the whole, and requiring therefore 
onlv about eight sheets. This is no doubt possible, or the second code* may have proceeded to include 
part of Exodus; but since single-quire codices of 24 sheets wore not unknown, it may seem strange that 
the whole of Gonads waa not included iti a single book. A jiocMihle, and indeed a probable, explanation 
may be offered. The length of text, Gen. L-xxxv. ft, ia approximately tho same aa that of one of tho longer 
Gospels, Matthew or Luke, and this, aa is generally recognized, is about tho extrema amount that could 
he included in a single papyrus roll. It therefore seems probable that tho scribe of our codex stopjxxi 
where he did because he luul reached the end of the roll from which he was copying, and liegan a new 
codex to t«ke the contents of a uow roll. The irregularity of the script, which the editor rightly explains 
ns duo to the scribe's efforts to make his papyrus fit a prescribed quantity of text, seems to confirm thu 
theory- 

Roth MSS- are assigned by the editor to the latter part of the third century. For the Minor Prophets 
MS. this may stand, though a date a little ou either aide of a.n. 900 would seem possible; but the Genesis 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. bit. 42 
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MS. won* definitely referable to tint 4th century. Tho A Linnaeus papyri (c. 340-350) provide several 
hand* of thin type. Both MSS. are w ritten in cursive, non-litorary hands, the Minor Prophets being both 
better written and mure correct tlnui the Genmi*. The scribe of the Utter, in particular, wan dearly an 
ignorant and untrained writer, and the irregularities of the script (sometimes with two columns to the 
page, sometime* with one, and with much variety in the number and length of lines) relegate the MS. to 
a humble rank as a piece of book production. They aUo weaken its authority in cone* of doubtful readings 
though the}' absolve it from any suspicion of deliberate editing. 

Textual!? tint Minor Prophets MS. show* minimi cases of acoommodation to the Hebrew (the editor 
reckon* 33 instances), but none that are otherwise known a* Ilexaplaria There are four or five agreements, 
with Synimnchus, one with Aquila, none with Theodotian. Among the uncials this MS. (W) shnwH most 
affinity with Q (the Marclialiariu*, which U of Egyptian origin), and next with B; but it frequently differ* 
from both, and the MSS. with which it shows most frequent agreement are those nutnliered 407 and 4 Id 
in lUhlf*’ lisL < )f the versions the t Viptic, as one would export, is decidedly the nearest to it, and among 
the Coptic version* (*> far as the very fragmentary nature of the evidence |termite a conclusion) the 
Akhmituic and Suhidia The readings require fuller examination and analysis; hut tho substantial fact 
remains that we have In W a pre-Origenian Egyptian text of the greater port of the Minur Prophet*. 
When Brooke and M'Laui reach this part of their great work, the Washington MS. must pUy on iuqKirtant 
part in their apjiarutus. 

The Genesis MS. comes too Ute for tlie Cambridge Scptaagint, but it has boon utilized in advance, as 
explained atxnre, l>y Kahlfa. This, again, is definitely not Hexaplario, though there are a few independent 
accommodations to the Hebrew. The only early uncial that contains any considerable portion of Genesis 
is A, and this comes very low in the list of agreements with the Berlin papyrus. Its most marked affinity, 
according to the editors, is with the cursives 2H, 106, 344, which are classed by Swete as Lucianic^ while 
of the versions tho Armenian heads the list, followed by the Bohairic, Ethiopic and Sahidic. So far as can 
b* gathered from a first inspection tho papyrus does not throw much light on the textual problems of the 
Pentateuch; but its age makes it a welcome addition to our authorities, in spite of the many errors which 
obscure it* evidence, making it of little value, in particular, in resjiect of omioaioua. 

F. G. Kknyon. 

PhUmUlpheia. By Paul Viehkck. (No. 16 of the scries called Moryrnlttnd, edited by W. Schuba*t.) 

Leipzig: Verlag J. C. Hinricbs, 102a Pp. 70. with 10 plates and 4 figures in text. 

This study of the foundation of a Hellenistic town in tho Fayyfim is divided into two part*. The first 
contains a description of the ruins of Philadelphia and of the objects found by tho author and his colleague 
Professor Zucker in the excavations which they mode there nearly twenty years ago. Very interesting is 
the plan on PI. i, which shows how the town was originally laid out by Apollonian architect in parallel 
row* of streets crossing each other at right angle*. Though much of the site luu been demolished since 
the German excavations, the main lines of the streets are clearly distinguishable in a photograph taken 
fmtn the air in I USA It seems surprising that of the many temple* mentioned in tho papyri not more 
limn two have been located. A sketch in a Michigan papyrus shows the house of Artomidarns the 
ph\ sicuui at» the bank of the canal alongside the temples of Hermes and Pretnorrea, and os other temples 
are known to have l»een situated wnpit re* it is probable that this part of the site, now much 

destroyed, contained a long row of the more important buildings, private oa well aa public. The second 
part of the book describee the foundation of Philadelphia, the development of Apollouitw’ estate and the 
work carried on by Zenou. In fact, it is » summary of the content* of the Zenon papyri, clearly written 
and enlivened by an atmndanor of wall-chosen quotations and reference*. One may not agree with the 
author’s views on every detail; 1 doubt for instance if he is right in calling Kriton an admiral of the 
king» fleet; his explanation of as a baker of pottery is disproved by the papyri, in which it 

clearly means on encaustic painter; ami his statement that Zenon wo* the general farmer of the wine 
taxes tn three uornes, though supi-Tted by the authority of Roatortwf, doe* not mom to roe to tw 
U«™1 on sound evidence. But mistakes in detail are inevitable in dealing with such a mass of new and 
undigested material, and in it* main lines tho l*x*k is quite reliable and up to date. Viereck ha* given a 
good S*n«m1 picture of the early day. of Philadelphia, making use of all the published matter and adding 
a very walootue account of his own work on the site. 


C, C. Edgar. 
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Tkt Literature of Me Ancient Egyptian*. narratiem, and manuals of instruction , from the third 

and tccvnd millennia la By AtK>LT Erma*. Translated into English by Aylward M. Black m a*. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

The origin*! German edition of this book was reviewed in the Journal (x, 1»3 ff.) at considerable 
length by it* present translator. As Dr. Blackman was not allowed to alter tho sense of PrtifoMor Erman’s 
renderings, tho bulk of his comment* on the latter's book holds good for his own. At times hit is in the 
unenviable position of haring to give a translation in 1W27 which he has already condemned in 1H24. In 
Buch cases he indicates the sources of correction by footnote*. Dr. Blackman intended to make independent 
translations of all the texts offered in this volume: it was not to I* expected that Professor Erman would 
he willing to see these translations published os the English version of his own; but it in disappointing 
in the circumstances that it wan not possible for Dr. Blackman to make an indo|tendent selection of 
Lgi pt:an teita aa well and thun produce a completely new Itook. Knglinh readers unaccustomed to Gertnan 
would then have Inst Professor Erman'n introduction—perhapn with the exception of Dr. Blackman's 
additional reference* throughout the b«*ok the meet valuable part of the English edition—but they would 
have gained improved and, which is more important, fuller translations of the Egyptian literature. 

In short t.be book can hardly be considered seriously ha a now publication of translations for the 
specialist, since he is better off with the German edition and Dr. Blackman's review. But although its 
justification as a presentation of Egyptian literature for the layman is challenged by the existence of 
Krnest Budges The Literature of the A orient Egyptians —for the two looks cover a large amount of 
ground in common, aud where that is so Lnuan-Blackman is to l<c preferred only if it oflfan a more correct 
translation ; and aince it BUnda self-confessed aa a second-beat attempt, the layman is likely on principle 
to prefer Budge—yet there remains a considerable divergence in the choice of texts, and to nome the 
literary bias of Erman-Blackman will be more acceptable than the autobiographical and magical excerpts 
and the generally wider tango of Budge. 

& K. K. Glactiux. 

Arabia before Vtthammad. By Dk Lacy O’LxaRT, D.D. (Trilbner’s Oriental Series.,' London, 10*7. Price 
10a. 0 d. net. 

In this work Dr. O'Leary covers a wider field than the title will probably suggest to most people. He 
does not confine himself to the condition of Arabia immediately before the appearance of Muhammad: 
but seeks to summarixe what is known of Arabia from tho earliest times down to Muhummad’s «I*j. 
Thus he devotes a chapter to the Egyptian penetration of Arabia, founded upon what is known from 
ancient monuments of Egyptian sea-trade and commerce in the Red Sea. Another chapter deals with 
the Mesopotamian penetration of Arabia, sumniarixing the evidence of the cuneiform inscription*. 
Considerable attention is also devoted to the notices of Arabia in classical writers. Naturally tho native 
evidence of the South Arabian inscriptions is not noglected. though not so thoroughly treated as it might 
have been, while the spread of Judaism and Christianity in Arabia and the influence of Romo und Persia 
in later times ore |iaaaed in review. 

The main the*ls of the liook ia that Arabia has never been the isolated country it is often supplied to 
hnvo been, but in pre-Ialamic time* was always open tu tho influence* of civilisation. It lay across the 
main stream of communication lietweeu East and West, and world-trade |iaaaed round it and acres* it. 
In varying measure from age to age Aral** took part in the carrying trade, while the fact that it won the 
key to the East made it the arena of diplomatic intrigue, especially in the days of the rivalry lietweeu 
Rome and Persia It ia round thia theme of Arahian trade that Dr. O'Leary h*e collected a great deal of 
material from very varied sources. He lias certainly shown that from time immemorial world-trade ha* 
eddied round the oonfine* of Arabia, and that the Aral* oould not at any time be regarded as primitive 
auvages. On the other hand ho perhaps tend* to exaggerate the extent t« which outside civilisation 
penetrated the peninsula. To say, for instance, that “Arabia wo* the area in which the world-powers were 
pitted against each other ” (p. 14#) or that “the religion of Islam was evolved...in the midst or the general 
tide of West Asiatic civilisation/ while in a modified sense true, ia apt to give an erroneous impression. 
Unfortunately the book twnUin* a good many loose statements, rather shakily founded si*cul*tiana» and 
a number of disconcerting misprints which mure careful proof reading might have removed. 

KicnARD Bull. 

42—2 
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Coftian conailio et impends imrifuti Rask-Oerstediani tfiitn. IV. Die AeAmimiarke Version dcr nrtdf klcinen 
I'ropheic* (codex IUineriantm, Wien) homnsgpgehen von Walter Till, Hamiiw, 1927. Pp. xxxii and 151. 

The Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, first discovered only iu the eighties of last century, is now represented 
hy • considerable body of text*. Thiring the last three years Dr. Till, a pupil of Professor Junker, has 
rootnhutnl a number of valuable studies in Akhmimic to the ZeitacAriften of Berlin and Vienna, and lias 
just published a remarkable work, a grammar of the dialect, which is of great importance for all students 
of Coptic. The longest known text in Akhmimic is that of the Twelve Minor Prophets mi a | Kirch men t 
MS. originally of 390 pages, out of which only thirty aru missing altogether; seventy ani iu Cairo, and all 
the others are in thn Rainer oollectiou at Vienna and are here edited by Till. They were first published by 
the papyrologist Weaaely iu 1915 with useful facsimiles and reprints of parallel texts m Boliairic and Sahidic, 
but the faded and injured stato of the MS. demands clone study ami very exact knowledge of the language. 
Till's restorations are in scholarly Akhmimic, and he has deciphered a groat deal that was left unread or was 
mismul in the earlier edition, even recovering some lost pieces from the printings-off of the ink on pages 
opposite. The text is given by Till withont translation ; the word*, Coptic and forcigu, are listed in separate 
indices. It is unfortunate that the Cairo fragment* could not he collated and added to his excellent edition. 
Iu the suocinct Introduction tho value of this very ancient MS. for questions relating to the Septuagint is 
indicated, and it is ingeniously shown that the text was copied from another Akhmimic MS. hut was 
translated from a Sahidic version, 

Perhaps the reviewer may Ik allowed a digression. Tho principal argument for the Attribution of the 
Akhmimic dialect to Akhtuim has Iteeu drawn from some local graffiti. But it may he remarked that there 
is another piece of evidence which taken with the first seems almost decisive. A characteristic feature of 
Akhmimic is the £ ih representing ancient h where the other dialects of Coptic have uj sA. This pheno¬ 
menon is fortunately illustrated in the very uatue of /7m-Min, in Bah. and Boh. gum. Here the sound of 
“ Akhmimic £ is preserved in the Arabic ^.,>.1 Akhmlm, whereas at no great distance northward flmn- 
nw is in Arabic s ^ 9 jy+l,\ Ashm &nen, tho sA agreeing with the Sah. and Boh. form gjuovn; compare 
Ah hmiln, a frequent, name in the IfoltA. We may thus surmise that the a Akhmimic” dialect prevailed at 
Akhmlm down to the seventh century. In the late pagan period it must havo hud a vogue amongst the 
■criUsa, its eliarecteristic* appearing wide-spread in the Greek pronunciation of proper names and in demotic 
writing; hut (apart from “soli-Akhmimic*} tho dialnct dees not vary greatly in different text*, and one 
may conclude that in Christian times it was coufinod to a small area. Perhaps both of them circumstances, 
its geographical limitations and its pagan connexions, led ShonUte to neglect Akhmimic and to exert hia 
vast inSueiice in promoting the use of Sahidic. 

F. Ll. Ghivtith. 


I ptifriri imifioi del Jftweo di Torino. 11 Giomale della Xecropoli di Tebe, voL I, a cum di OlL'SKPl’K Bom 
e T. BftIC Pbrt (fasciculi 2, 3). Torino; Fratelli Bocca editori, 192M. (Obtainable from the University 
Press of Liverpool, Ltd., Hudder and Stoughton, Loudon, and Geutbner, Paris.) 

Thn first fasciculus of tins important publication was reviewed m the Inst number of the Journal ; two 
more fasciculi having ap|wared in rapid succession, the work is now uomplcto and oonsist* of sixty-three 
large photographic plates with autograph transcript into hieroglyphic opposite to each, sixty-seven pages 
of description, translation and indice*, and three key platen to ahow the dispo«itinn of the fragment* in 
the three papyri which represent the journal of the necropolis. The journal of year 13-14 of Nafdnrff 
Rome*** IX, and part of that of year 17 were in the first instalment; year 17 is now completed together with 
various memoranda on the hock of it, and the journal or year 3 of Khc|«ermare^ Harnesses X. known as 
tho Chahoa-Licblciu |mpynui frits its first editors i" republished with notable supplements. The historical 
data, difficult to interpret, have been discussed by Professor Poet in hi* article* The Supposed Revolution of 
the Uiyh-pruat J men hotpe under Rome*** IX in Journal, xn, and Chronological ProMetna of the Twentieth 
Dynasty in Journal, XIV. Most of the lueratic is of a fairly easy type to mad, but there are examples of 
a cursive hardly lea* formidable than that of the Mayer Papyri, and we must congratulate tlw editors on 
their MOOWM in dealing with them. Tin- elaborate index to the proper names is of special value since they 
abound in the Theban document* and afford valuable clue*, the same name* occurring again and again ; we 
should have l*eo grateful too for an index of words, hut this particular boon has not been vouchsafe.! 
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It IB to be hoped that the effort to explore aiul make known the Turin collection of jiapyri will not end 
here. The unique marriage document of the Twentieth Dynasty, published by (Vnf ami Poet in Journal, 
xiu, is another example of the truusures Unit may bo found May it be suggested that a reduction of scale 
in plates would not materially affect their value, hut would itktwiu*? thnir handine-HH and greatly diminish 
tbeir cost ? 

P. L.L. (iHIFFITU. 

L'Admiuutrxuiun civile d* F&gypt* byutntin*. Par Gebmaine HotruXABD. Preface do C'uabueb Diehl. 
± m edition. Paris; Paul Gvuthner, liriH. Pp. xv+26H. 100 fr. 

This new edition of MUu Horn I lard a valuable work (Journal, x, 212 4) deserve* a hearty welcome. 
Much ini})ortaxit material has boon pubUsbud since Uie earlier edition appeared, and this is now incoqx►rated, 
along with various minor alterations m trod need in consequence of criticisms passed on the first edition. 
Well printed, with good platen illustrating Coptic anil other Autiquilhn, the volume should form part of Uie 
library uf every student of Byzantine Egypt. It must be added that the alterations and additions affect 
points of detail, not Uie general scheme of tbc work. 

IL L Bell 
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